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RULES; 

Passed  at  the  Second  Annual  Meetinq  of  the  Association, 
October  16,  1858. 

L  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

IL  The  Association  comprises  Fire  Departments;  the  first  for 
Jurispradeuce,  and  the  Amendment  of  the  Law;  the  second,  for 
Education ;  the  third,  for  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  the  Punishment 
and  E^ormation  of  Criminals ;  the  fourth,  for  Public  Health  ;  and 
the  fifth,  for  Social  Economy. 

IIL  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  of  Associates. 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

Y,  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea^  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-law. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  Ten  Shillings  to  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, is  an  Associate  for  the  year  :  that  is,  till  the  first  of  August 
following  such  payment. 

VIIL  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  pay- 
ment 

IX  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  privileges  of  attending  and 
voting  at  all  the  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible  to  any 
of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions  and  other 
publications. 


xxii  Rules. 

X.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions,  and  other  publications,  and  may  nominate  two  repre- 
sentatives to  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Association ;  and  such  repre- 
sentatives have  the  privileges  of  Associates. 

XI.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  privi- 
leges of  an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the 
Council. 

XII.  Every  Associate  has  the  privileges  of  an  Ordinary  Member, 
except  those  of  eligibility  to  the  Council,  and  of  receiving  gratui- 
tously the  publications  of  the  Association. 

XIII.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  year. 

XIV.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presi- 
dents and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  General  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer,  a  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who 
are  annually  elected,  and  hold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the 
following  year  are  made. 

XV.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  consisting  of  the 
Officers  named  in  Rule  XIV.,  and  of  Sixty  Members  elected  at  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

XVI.  The  officers  named  in  Rule  XIV.  are  elected  by  the  Council 
in  the  month  of  July  annually. 

XVII.  An  Annual  Meeting  is  held  in  such  place,  and  at  such 
time,  not  being  earlier  than  the  First  of  August,  nor  later  than  the 
First  of  November,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council.  Creneral 
Meetings  are  held  in  London,  on  days  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XVIII.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members  of  the  Association,  summons,  within  thirty  days, 
a  General  Meeting  of  the  Association,  for  the  purpose  stated  in  such 
requisition. 

XIX.  The  Council  appoint  a  Committee  for  each  Department,  and 
fill  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the  year  in  any  of  the  offices 
named  in  Rule  XIV. 

XX.  The  Committees  of  Departments  appoint  Sub-Committees,  to 
consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of  reference. 

XXL  The    General   Secretary  and  the   Foreign   Secretary    are 
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ex  officio  Members  of  every  Committee  and  Sab-Committee.  The 
Secretaiy  of  each  Department  is  ex  qffidoy  a  Member  of  every  Com- 
mittee and  Sub-Committee  of  such  Department. 

XXIL  The  Council  conduct  the  general  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, make  bye-laws  for  its  regulation,  sanction  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  Funds,  call  Meetings  of  the  Association,  elect  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members,  appoint  Committees  of  their  own  body,  and 
make  a  Heport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  at  its  Annual 
Meeting. 

XXIIL  The  Council,  and  its  Committees,  are  summoned  by  the 
General  Secretary  ;  the  Committees  and  Sub-Committees  of  each  De- 
partment are  summoned  by  the  Secretary  of  such  Department. 

XXIY.  Every  Committee  and  Sub-Committee  may  add  to  its 
number,  unless  otherwise  ordered  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

XXY.  At  all  Meetings  gf  the  Association,  of  the  Council,  and  of 
Committees,  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ;  and  if  the  votes  be  equal,  he 
has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXYI.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  ten  Members,, 
for  Council  Meetings  five  Members,  and  for  Committee  and  Sub-Com- 
mittee Meetings  three  Members^  form  a  quorum. 

XXVII.  The  Funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  the  name  of 
the  Association,  at  a  Banker's.  All  sums  received  on  accoimt  of  the 
Association  are  paid  to  the  Bankers ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bankers 
are  drawn  by  order  of  the  Council,  are  signed  by  the  Treasurer,  and 
are  counter-signed  by  the  General  Secretary. 

XXYIII.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  two  Auditors,  not  being  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  are  appointed,  on  motion,  by  show  of  hands,  to 
audit  the  accounts  for  the  ensuing  year. 

XXIX.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  July  in  each  year  :  and  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended  to 
the  Annual  Keport  of  the  CoimciL 

XXX.  Any  Member  intending  to  move  an  alteration  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  Hules,  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  such  intention  to 
the  General  Secretary,  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the 
Meeting  at  which  he  moves  such  alteration. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in 
St.  Greorge^s  Hall^  Liverpool^  under  the  Presidency  of  Lord 
John  Bussell^  on  Monday^  the  nth  October^  1858^  and  the 
five  following  days.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  666  members 
and  891  associates.  Transferable  tickets  were  sold  to  526 
ladies.  The  total  receipts  were  1530/.  3^^  ^^^  the  total  expenses 
851/.  19^.  id,;  leaving  a  sum  of  678^.  3^.  iid,  to  be  carried  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  Association.''^  Seven  addresses  were 
delivered,  and  173  papers  were  read. 

The  proceedings  commenced  on  the  nth  with  a  special  ser- 
vice, numerously  attended  by  members  and  associates,  in  St. 
Nicholas^  Church,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Chester  preached  the 
sermon  which  immediately  follows  these  pages. 

In  the  evening  Lord  John  Russell  delivered  his  opening 
address  to  an  audience  which  crowded  even  the  immense  Hall 
in  which  they  were  assembled.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
address,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  moved  in  language  as  fervent 
as  the  reception  with  which  it  was  greeted,  a  resolution  acknow- 
ledging the  great  services  of  Lord  Brougham  in  inaugurating 
the  Association,  and  in  presiding  over  it  during  the  first  year  of 
its  existence.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Pakington, 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  eloquently  responded  to  by  Lord 
Brougham. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  John  Russell  for  his  presidential 
address  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  seconded  by  Sir 


*  The  receipts  for  the  first  year  of  the  Associatioxi,  firom  July  19th,  1857,  to 
August  I  St,  1858,  were  488/.  At  the  latter  date  a  balance  of  139I  remained  at  the 
bankers  ;  but  the  liabilities  for  the  Transactions  and  other  printing  were  undis- 
charged. The  receipts  for  this  year  up  to  the  ist  of  February  were  1171^.  94.  iid. ; 
the  expenditure  to  the  same  date,  601I.  js.  $d.,  of  which  3192.  4M.  ^d.  was  in  dis- 
ehaige  of  the  liabilities  incurred  during  the  first  year. 
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James    Kay    Shuttleworth^    and    unanimously    carried.      An 
acknowledgment  by  his  lordship  terminated  the  proceedings. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Lord  Brougham  delivered  in  the 
Concert  Hall  an  address  on  'Popular  Literature/  which  was 
followed^  in  the  imavoidable  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Lreland^  President  of  the  First  Department,  by  the  address  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P.,  on  'Education.'  An 
excursion  to  the  Aibar  firigate  followed,  and  when  the  meeting 
resumed,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
delivered  their  addresses  on  'Punishment  and  Beformation/ 
and  on  '  Public  Health.' 

At  eight  o'clock  a  conversational  meeting  was  held  in  St.* 
George's  Hall;  and  in  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  building  several 
parties  of  members  and  associates  assembled  during  the  course 
of  the  evening  to  discuss  particular  social  questions  in  which 
they  were  interested.  Workhouses,  ragged  schools,  and  refor- 
matories were  respectively  considered  by  a  kind  of  select  com- 
mittee of  persons  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  each. 
The  policy  and  management  of  Trades'  Unions  were  debated 
with  the  assistance  of  several  working  men,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  the  Council  to  appoint  a  Special  Com- 
mittee for  more  mature  deliberation  on  this  subject. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen 
delivered  his  address  to  the  Association,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Departments  commenced  their  papers  and  discussions, 
lasting  through  the  whole  of  that  and  the  two  following  days. 
These  latter  proceedings  are  duly  recorded  in  the  summary 
following  the  select  papers  of  each  department. 

During  the  week,  several  public  meetings  took  place  more  or 
less  in  connexion  with  the  Association.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  re-opening  of  Queen's  College  by  an  address 
firom  Lord  Brougham,  and  a  great  gathering  of  some  thousands 
of  working  men  and  women  in  the  amphitheatre,  in  which  the 
leading  members  of  the  Association  and  several  artisans  took 
part.*    This  meeting  was  presided  over,  in  the  absence  of  the 


*  This  moct  gratifjring  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  chiefly  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Fhil^>  BathbonOy  to  whose  exertioni  the  AModation  is  much  indebted. 
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Mayor  from  domestic  affliction,  by  his  brother,  the  deputy 
mayor.  On  Friday  evening  a  banquet,  to  which  nearly  500 
sat  down,  took  place  in  St.  Greorge's  Hall,  imder  the  chair- 
manship of  Lord  Brougham. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  after  the  address  on  '  Jurispru- 
dence^ had  been  read  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  concluding  meeting  was  held,  and 
a  report  from  the  Council  was  presented,  stating  generally 
the  results  of  the  Session  and  the  resolutions  arrived  at  by 
the  departments.  It  was  resolved  that  a  local  Standing  Com- 
mittee should  be  constituted  at  Liverpool,  to  continue  in- 
•quiries  into  the  social  condition  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
and  to  report  to  the  Association  at  its  third  annual  meeting. 
The  amended  rules  of  the  Association,  as  recommended  by  the 
Council,  were  passed,  and  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  for  the  use  of  St.  George's  Hall ;  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Liverpool  for  their  liberal  and  zealous  support ; 
to  the  press  for  the  manner  in  which  it  had  reported  the  pro- 
ceedings; and  to  the  local  and  permanent  officers  of  the 
Association. 

To  the  town  of  Liverpool  we  are  indebted  for  a  success  which, 
placing  our  finances  on  a  sound  footing,  and  commanding  a 
moral  support  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  ensured  the 
permanence  of  the  Association.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  in 
some  respects  invidious,  to  name  the  various  indi^dduals  who  by 
their  personal  exertions  so  much  contributed  to  this  result ;  but 
it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  record  the  great  obligations  which 
we  are  all  under  to  Mr.  George  Melly,  the  local  secretary,  for 
the  unwearied  industry,  the  rare  zeal,  as  well  as  the  more  than 
ordinary  administrative  ability  which  he  brought  to  our  service. 
The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Edward  Heath, 
the  local  treasurer,  Mr.  Archibald  Briggs,  and  the  local  secre- 
taries of  departments,  also  deserve  special  notice  for  their  highly 
valuable  exertions. 

The  permanence  of  the  Association  is  secured;  but  the 
measure  of  its  future  success,  and  of  its  public  utility,  must 
depend  on  the  course  of  its  policy — in  other  words,  on  the 
wisdom  and  energy,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  the  sub- 
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ordination  and  self-denial  exhibited  by  its  members.  The  vast 
increase  of  business^  which  threatens  to  overflow  the  limited 
period — and  it  must  always  remain  limited— of  the  annual 
session^  will  compel  a  much  more  methodical  arrangement^  and 
a  much  stricter  discipline  in  its  conduct^  than  was  thought  fit 
first  necessary  or  desirable.  The  Association  was  set  on  foot 
by  an  almost  spontaneous  efiFort  of  the  social  reformers  scattered 
through  the  whole  country;  and  an  eflFort  of  that  kind  is 
always  characterized,  and,  indeed,  is  best  supported,  by  an 
enthusiasm  irregular  and  temporary  in  its  nature,  very  pro- 
ductive of  the  mformation  derived  from  individual  experience 
and  local  facts,  but  deficient  in  organization,  in  completeness, 
and  in  the  matured  results  of  inquiry.  Such  a  stage  of 
existence  is  necessary,  but  its  duration  should  be  short. 

During  the  past  year  eflbrts  were  made,  and  not  without 
success,  to  give  more  system  to  our  proceedings,  and  especially 
to  direct  the  communications  of  members  and  others  into  the 
most  useful  channels.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  be  more 
fully  carried  out  during  the  present  year,  by  the  issue  early  in 
the  spring  of  a  methodized  prospectus  of  subjects  for  the 
Bradford  Meeting,  as  a  guide  for  contributors.  But  much  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  members  themselves ;  and  a  few 
words  of  advice  from  one  who  necessarily  sees  more  of  the  inner 
working  of  the  Association  than  any  other  of  its  thousand 
members  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

1 .  An  important  part  of  our  work  must  always  consist  in  the 
collection  of  local  statistics,  and  in  recording  the  social  pro- 
gress made  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  will  some 
day,  it  is  hoped,  be  amply  provided  for  by  the  establishment  of 
local  standing  committees,  similar  to  the  committee  now  in 
existence  at  Liverpool,  each  reporting  annually  to  the  parent 
body.  But  as  the  formation  of  such  committees  must  be  a 
work  of  time,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our  members  in 
various  towns  should  endeavour  to  unite  in  furnishing  the 
Association  with  accounts  of  the  social  condition  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood, of  any  efforts  made  for  its  improvement,  and  the 
residts. 

1-  Papers  on  the  practical  details  relating  to  social  questions 
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should  be  as  concise  as  possible^  should  be  confined  to  facts^  and 
should  avoids  as  &r  as  may  be^  the  enunciation  of  general  prin- 
ciples;  and  of  philosophical  theories  and  reflections. 

3.  It  is^  no  doubt^  desirable  that  a  certain  number  of  papers 
should  be  contributed  containing  deductions  from  generalized 
facts^  and  dealing  with  the  more  abstract  philosophy  of  Social 
Science.  But  those  members  who  are  capable  and  desirous  of 
serving  the  Association  in  this  way  would  most  effiectually 
promote  the  objects  it  has  in  view  by  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  subjects  which  have  already  come  under  its  con- 
sideration, so  that  the  facts  and  opinions  recorded  in  successive 
years  may  be  woven  into  a  whole,  and  the  true  principles 
which  should  guide  social  improvement  be  educed  by  scientific 
comparison. 

4.  The  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Council  with  regard  to 
papers  should  be  strictly  complied  with.  Some  laxity  in  this 
respect  was  excusable  at  first,  but  it  has  been  found  that  irregu- 
larity causes  delay  in  announcing  the  arrangements,  and  con- 
sequent inconvenience  to  members,  and  the  Council  will  be 
compelled  to  act  in  future  with  greater  stringency. 

Attention  to  the  above  suggestions  would  both  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  publication  of  the  Transactions,  the  materials  for 
which  will  probably  increase  in  bulk  every  year.  It  would 
not,  indeed,  be  possible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  publish 
such  a  work  as  the  present  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  has 
now  elapsed  since  the  meeting  at  Liverpool.  The  mere  setting 
up  in  type  of  five  and  forty  octavo  sheets  must  occupy  two 
months;  and  when  to  that  is  added  the  time  consumed 
in  the  revision  of  proofs,  and  other  delays  incident  to  the 
printing  of  every  manuscript,  but  which  occur  with  much 
greater  frequency  in  the  preparation  of  a  volume  contributed 
by  nearly  a  hundred  authors,  resident  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  evident  that  three  months  is  a  slender  allowance 
of  time  for  its  completion.  Neither  is  it  desirable  that  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Association,  the  lasting  record  of  its  labours 
and  usefulness,  should  be  hastily  and  carelessly  compiled.  But 
much  might,  no  doubt,  be  done  by  sorting  and  arranging  the 
papers  previous  to  the  Annual  Session,  and  thus,  in  some 
measure^  forestalling  the  editorial  work. 
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During  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume  considerable 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  deciding  as  to  the  printing  in 
full  of  particular  papers.  It  being  evident  that  room  could 
not  be  found  for  one-half  of  the  contributions^  the  omission  of 
a  paper  must  not  be  taken  as  any  proof  that  it  was  judged  un- 
worthy of  insertion.  Various  considerations  have  weighed  in  this 
matter :  local  papers  have^  in  most  cases^  been  given  a  priority; 
the  immediate  importance  of  a  subject^  the  authority  attaching 
to  the  writer,  the  attention  excited  by  the  paper  at  the  meeting, 
the  brevity  and  clearness  of  the  statements,  have  all  in  turn, 
and  sometimes  in  combination,  influenced  the  decision.  In 
one  instance,  a  paper*  of  such  a  length  as  would  ordinarily  have 
ensured  its  rejection,  has  been  printed,  on  account  of  the  wide 
and  solid  information  it  contains  on  a  subject  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  much  social  misery. 

In  addition  to  the  more  public  work  of  the  Association  at  its 
Annual  Session,  the  Council  and  Standing  Committees  continue 
investigation,  and  when  necessary  take  independent  action,  on 
points  recommended  by  the  departments,  or  otherwise  brought 
under  their  notice.  Although  during  the  year  that  elapsed 
between  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  meetings,  considerable 
time  was  consumed  in  organizing  the  Association,  several  im- 
portant questions  were  thus  dealt  with. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  con- 
sisting of  three  delegates  from  the  Association,  and  two  from 
each  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Trade  Protection  Society  in 
the  kingdom,  prepared  a  Bill  for  the  Amendment  and  Con- 
solidation of  the  Laws  relating  to  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  read  a 
first  time.  The  further  proceedings  in  connexion  with  this  Bill 
are  stated  in  the  Summary  to  the  Jurisprudence  Department. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  watched  carefully  the  sanitary 
l^islation  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  made 
representations  to  the  Grovemment  whenever  the  necessity 
arose  for  so  doing.  A  deputation  from  the  Committee  in 
May  last  lefl  with  the  President  of  the  Board    of  Health 


*  On  the  DweUings  of  the  Lahouring  Classes.   By  Heniy  Roberts. 
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a  yaluable  minute  in  reference   to  the  Bill  whicli  has  since 
passed  into  law,  as  the  21  &  22  Victoria,  cap.  97.* 


*  MiNUTS  ddivered  to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Asdeblxt,  M.P.,  on  Monday^ 
May  i^th,  1858. 

Tbe  DepatatioD  earnestly  urge  the  necessity  for  introducing  into  the  Pablic 
Health  Bill  powers  for  a  more  systematic  and  permanent  investigation  of  the 
Public  Health,  and  the  causes  which  modify  it : — 

I  St.  Because  sanitary  measures  are  more  urgently  required  for  the  mitigation 
of  the  constant  high  mortality  that  exists  in  many  places  than  even  for  dealing 
with  severe  visitations  of  epidemic  disease. 

There  are  several  districts  of  England  in  which  the  annual  mortality  is  only  at 
the  rate  of  15  in  each  looo  of  the  living  population. 

In  64  districts  the  average  annual  mortality  does  not  exceed  17  in  each  1000 
inhabitants. 

In  many  town  districts  the  average  annual  mortality  exceeds  the  rate  of  35, 
and  in  several  it  attains  to  30,  33,  and  even  to  36  in  each  1000  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes. 

No  one  supposes  that  people  live  too  long  where  the  mortality  is  lowest.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  life  is  prematurely  cut  short  in  places  where  the  mortality  is 
highest. 

And  this  high  mortality  is  by  no  means  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  caused  by 
epidemic  diseases.  Pulmonary  affections  of  all  kinds,  including  phthisis  for  ex- 
ample, are  four  times  more  fatal  in  the  most  unhealthy  than  in  health v  districts ; 
diarrhoeal  affections,  including  cholera  and  dysentery,  are  more  than  100  times  as 
fatal  in  the  most  unhealthy  town  as  in  the  healthiest  district ;  or,  if  cholera  and 
dysentery  be  excluded,  diarrhosa  alone  is  100  times  as  fatal  in  the  unhealthiest 
as  in  the  healthiest  district ;  70  times  as  fatal  in  Birmingham,  where  cholera  is 
alleged  never  to  have  been  epidemic,  as  in  Aberystwith  ;  small- pox  is  35  times  as 
fatiu  in  certain  districts  where  vaccination  has  been  neglected,  as  in  other  districts 
where  vaccination  has  been  more  regularlv  performed,  and  this  not  in  a  single  year 
of  epidemic  visitation,  but  in  a  series  of  years ;  and,  lastly,  the  non-contagious 
nervous  diseases  of  children  are  more  than  five  times  as  fatal  in  unhealthy  as  in 
healthy  places. 

2nd.  Because  many  sanitary  investigations  can  only  be  efficiently  undertaken 
by  persons  acquainted  with  medical  science  and  practically  conversant  with  dis- 
ease. Whatever  may  be  the  case  as  regards  the  members  of  other  professions,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  the  proposed  Health  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  to  secure 
the  most  efficient  mediod  aid  in  a  casual  manner.  Being  only  occasionally  em- 
ployed, the  Medical  Inspectors  will  necessarily  be  compelled  to  look  out  for  more 
permanent  sources  of  income,  and  whenever  they  shall  have  attained  this,  they  will 
usually  cease  to  desire  or  to  undertake  occasional  sanitary  work.  The  result  of 
the  proposed  arrangement  for  employing  such  officers  temporarily  will  be, — 

a.  That  Uiere  will  be  a  frequent  change  of  Medical  Inspectors,  so  that 
all  the  experience  and  knowledge  acquired  by  individuals  will  be  lost  to 
the  Public  Service, — ^and 

h.  That  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  epidemic  disease,  such  as  cholera, 

the  arrangements  will  have  to  be  entirely  extemporized  for  the  occasion, 

instead  of  mere  supplementary  assistance  being  required. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  suggestions  the  Deputation  are  authorized  to  make 

might  be  met  by  the  modification  of  the  4th  Clause  of  the  Public  Health  Bill,  or 

perhaps  by  the  simple  omission  of  the  word  Umporarily,  introduced  in  the  33rd 

line  of  and  page. 

(Signed)  EBBiKOTOir. 

Jamks  Clabk. 

B.  C.  Bbodu. 

Thos.  Watson. 

JoHX  Meadows  White. 

£.  Headlaji  Gbeenhow. 
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The  serious  defects  in  the  management  of  workhouses^  espe- 
cially of  metropolitan  workhouses^  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Social  Economy  Department,  by  whom  a  re- 
presentation was  made  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  on  the  subject. 
The  interest  thus  excited  among  many  of  the  members  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  *  Workhouse  Visiting  Society/*  imder  the 
sanction  of  the  Association ;  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that 
this  offshoot  from  our  body  has  flourished  apace,  and  is  pro- 
ducing the  best  results  in  more  than  one  locality. 

At  this  moment  the  Council  and  the  Committees  of  De- 
partments are  taking  steps  for  an  active  prosecution  of  the 
various  subjects  referred  to  them  at  Liverpool ;  and  when  the 
Association  meets  at  Bradford  in  October  next,  the  account 
rendered  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  satisfactory  to  the  members 
assembled.  The  preparations  abready  made  for  the  meeting  are 
of  a  most  promising  character;  and  there  is  no  district  in 
England  which  presents  a  more  interesting  and  varied  field  for 
social  inquiry  than  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  We  find  a 
daily  increase  of  sympathy  and  support  from  all  quarters.  The 
papers  contributed  by  working  men  to  the  Liverpool  meeting 
give  a  fair  promise  of  adherence  from  a  class  whom  the  Asso- 
ciation has  endeavoured,  from  the  commencement,  to  enlist  in 
its  ranks.  A  few  foreign  contributors  have  begun  an  inter- 
change of  knowledge  between  English  and  Continental  phi- 
lanthropists ;  and  the  number  of  the  gentler  sex  among  our  list 
of  authors  is  one  sign  among  others  that  women  are  beginning 


*  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Social  Economy .  Department  on 
Monday,  June  7thy  1858,  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Workhouses  having 
been  resA — 

I.  Hesolved  that  the  Report  be  received. 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  more  efficient  superintendence  over  the  internal 
management  of  workhouses  than  now  exists  in  the  great  majority  of  these 
establishments. 

3.  That  the  inmates  of  workhouses  ought  to  be  far  more  carefully  classified  than 
at  present,  as  to  sex,  age,  and  character,  and  that  children  especially  should 
always  be  entirely  separated  from  adult  paupers. 

4.  That  industrial  training  and  occupation  should  be  more  extensively  introduced. 

5.  That  a  system  of  inspection  by  unpaid,  and  especially  lady  visitors,  sanctioned 
by  the  Guardians,  would  be  calcuUted  to  improve  the  internal  condition  of 
workhouses. 

6.  That  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  expressed  above,  the  Committee  of  this 
department  will  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  Workhouse  Visiting  Society. 
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to  exercise  a  more  active  influence  for  social  improTcment. 
Other  features  in  the  progress  of  the  Association  might  be 
mentioned^  but  it  is  a  history  which  in  a  great  measure  speaks 
for  itself.  Rapid  beybnd  precedent  in  its  past  growth,  it  pro- 
mises to  be  as  wide  in  its  future  development  as  the  social 
resources  of  the  nation  whose  voice  has  called  it  into  being. 


BELIGIOUS  MOTIVE. 


THE    SERMON 

Preached  before  the  Association,  at  St.  Nicholas,  Liverpool, 
ON  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  11. 

BT  THS 

BIGHT  BEV.  THE  LOBD  BISHOP  OF  CHESTER. 


I  COBINTHIAKS,  X.  31. 

'  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.* 

HOW  true  and  how  lugh  a  view  of  human  duty :  ^  Whatso- 
ever we  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God/  Amidst  and 
above  the  various  motives  which  actuate  man,  whether  springing 
from  the  external  circimistances  of  his  position,  or  the  inborn 
sympathies  of  his  nature,  there  rises  one  great  principle  para- 
mount over  all,  to  direct,  control,  harmonize,  and  sanctify  the  rest, 
pointing  to  the  wiU  of  God  as  our  law.  His  glory  as  our  aim  ; 
giving  a  unity  of  purpose  to  aU  our  actions ;  making  the  whole 
tenor  of  life  one  consistent  homage  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe ; 
one  continuous  oflfering  of  gratitude  and  love  to  the  Father  of 
mercies. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  this  principle  should  be 
distinctly  present  to  our  thoughts  in  every  separate  action  of  our 
lives.  There  are  many  actions — works  of  manual  labour,  pro- 
cesses of  scientific  skiU,  occupations  of  habitual  routine — which 
are  of  so  minute  and  mechanical  a  kind  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
the  direct  application  of  a  religious  motive  to  them.  Nor  is 
this  required.  What  is  required  is,  not  that  religion  should  be 
the  immediate  impulse  of  every  act,  but  that  it  should  be  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  mind.  In  this  way  its  influence  will 
pervade  the  whole  character,  and  sanctify  the  whole  life.  Thus, 
even  the  humble  labourer,  who  day  after  day  plies  mechanicaUy 
the  same  monotonous  task,  may  aU  the  while  be  acting  on  a 
real  principle  of  religious  obedience  if,  regarding  the  necessities 
and  duties  of  his  lot  as  the  wiU  and  appointment  of  QoA,  he 
earns  his  daily  bread  with  a  contented  mind,  and  shares  it 
amongst  his  family  with  a  grateful  heart.  Thus  also,  in  a  far 
different  sphere,  the  man  of  science,  who  subdues  the  physical 
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forces  of  the  material  world  to  the  use  of  man  and  the  advance- 
ment of  art  and  the  progress  of  civilization ;  whether  he  makes 
even  the  volatile  steam  impel  the  buoyant  vessel  through  the 
yielding  waves^  and  drag  the  train  of  ponderous  carriages  over 
the  soHd  earth,  or  impresses  even  the  winged  lightning  into 
his  service,  and  makes  it  to  be  the  messenger  of  human  thought 
and  speech — in  all  this,  in  all  these  appliances  of  art  for  social 
intercourse,  he  is  only  an  agent  carrying  out  the  beneficent 
designs  of  the  great  Creator.  For  as  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  He  made  them  to  be  one 
great  imited  family ;  and  while  he  has  caused  so  many  of  the 
elemental  powers  of  the  material  universe  to  minister  spon- 
taneously to  the  happiness  of  man,  he  has  also  left  others  hidden 
as  it  were  in  the  recesses  of  nature  till  they  are  evoked  for  the 
the  same  beneficent  ministration  by  the  sagacity  of  the  human 
mind.  The  man  of  science,  who  thus  by  his  inventive  genius 
elicits  the  latent  energies  of  nature  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
social  enjoyment,  is  justly  redded  as  an  ornament  and  a  bene- 
factor to  the  human  race ;  but  he  assumes  a  still  higher  and 
more  sacred  character  when  in  all  this  he  looks  upon  himself  as 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God — as  working  in  obedience 
to  God^s  will  and  for  Gk)d's  glory,  by  developing  the  great 
Creator's  designs  for  the  civilization,  and  union,  and  happiness 
of  the  world.  Thus  may  even  the  works  of  art,  as  well  as 
those  of  nature,  be  made  to  praise  God. 

If  a  religious  motive  may  thus  be  applied  even  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  those  mechanical  sciences  which  deal  with  the 
material  universe,  much  more  directly  is  it  applicable  to  the 
branches  of  moral  science  which  relate  to  the  internal  principles 
and  social  duties  of  man ;  for  here  we  ascend  into  a  higher  and 
a  holier  sphere ;  we  are  dealing  with  man  in  relation  to  the 
higher  elements  of  his  nature — his  moral  responsibility  and  his 
eternal  destiny.  Natural  impulses,  indeed,  of  humanity,  views 
of  public  policy,  will  necessarily  enter  into  our  efforts  for  the 
moral  amelioration  of  mankind ;  but  however  pure  those  im- 
pulses, however  sound  those  views,  they  fall  below  the  high 
standard  of  duty  and  the  greatness  of  the  object,  imless  they  are 
elevated  and  sanctified  by  the  addition  of  religious  motives. 
Let  me  further  add,  that  no  measures  we  may  take  for  the 
moral  amelioration  of  mankind  can  be  effectual  for  solid  and 
permanent  good  imless  they  are  foimded  on  religious  principles. 
An  example  or  two  may  illustrate  this. 

The  promoters  of  social  science  arrange  its  subjects  under 
distinct  heads,  of  which  one  relates  to  laws  and  justice.  In 
every  civilized  country  security  for  life  and  property  is  the  first 
object  of  the  Government.     In  no  country  is  the  object  better 
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attained,  if  so  well  attained,  as  in  our  own.  The  humblest 
subject  of  the  realm  shares  in  the  equal  protection  of  our  laws ; 
the  highest  is  not  exempt  from  their  control.  They  are  admi- 
nistered with  an  impartiality  which  inspires  universal  confidence. 
No  murmur  of  complaint  is  heard  on  this  point ;  no  whisper 
of  suspicion  is  so  much  as  breathed.  Our  criminal  code, 
by  the  persevering  efforts  of  enlightened  philanthropists,  has 
been  gradually  divested  of  many  of  its  sterner  rigors.  Capital 
punishments,  justifiable  only  where  the  necessity  of  the  case 
absolutely  requires  them,  are  now  confined  to  crimes  for  the 
prevention  of  which  no  lighter  penalty  seems  to  be  adequate, 
and  for  the  enormity  of  which  the  heaviest  is  not  too  severe. 
Although  thus  mitigated,  and  wisely  mitigated,  yet  the  law  still 
holds  out  its  wholesome  terrors  for  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  crime,  and  ever  must  continue  so  to  do  as  long  as 
human  nature  continues  the  same,  and  the  mixture  of  good  and 
bad  men  continues  in  the  world.  The  law  still  holds  out  its 
terrors,  and  not  without  effect.  But  even  thus,  how  little  would 
the  law  avail,  with  all  its  formidable  apparatus  of  police,  and 
prisons,  and  tribunals,  and  exile  and  death — ^how  little  would  it 
avail,  how  imperfectly  would  it  act,  for  the  peace  of  society  and 
the  protection  of  individuals,  were  there  no  higher,  no  stronger 
principle  to  restrain  men's  hands  from  evil  deeds,  and  turn  their 
hearts  from  evil  thoughts.  The  only  effectual  safeguard  of  social 
order  is  the  fear  of  God,  working  in  the  depths  of  man's  heart 
and  conscience.  Under  this  master  principle  all  other  inferior 
motives  will  range  themselves  in  subordination,  and  work 
together  in  harmony,  for  the  glory  of  God  in  heaven,  and  no 
less  for  the  peace  of  mankind  on  earth.  Let  the  heart  but  be 
possessed  with  a  real  belief  that  there  is  a  Gx)d  who  rules  the 
world,  whose  eyes  are  in  every  place  beholding  the  evil  and  the 
good,  who  will  hereafter  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  and 
there  is  at  once  a  guarantee  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  civil 
society  far  beyond  any  that  human  law,  with  all  its  wisdom  and 
all  its  terrors,  can  ever  give.  Were  but  the  fear  of  God  the 
universal  motive  actuating  all.  His  will  the  universal  law  obeyed 
by  all,  the  most  difficult  problems  of  human  legislation  would 
be  superseded ;  the  civil  magistrate  would  find  his  office  relieved 
from  all  its  painful  duties;  and  Justice,  holding  her  even 
balance,  might  for  ever  sheathe  her  sword. 

What  a  contrast  does  the  actual  state  of  society  present  to 
this  ideal  picture !  What  a  numerous  class  do  our  criminals 
form  in  the  statistics  of  our  popiQation !  And  what  a  wide  field 
does  social  science  here  find  for  another  of  its  objects — the  re- 
formation of  offenders !  This  is  an  object  to  which  we  are  im- 
pelled equally  by  policy  and  humanity.    The  direct  purpose, 
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indeed^  of  human  punishment^  is  the  prevention  of  crime  by  the 
terror  of  example.  But  while  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
may  require  that  we  should  brand  the  criminal  with  disgrace^ 
or  exclude  him  from  the  intercourse  of  society^  or  banish  him 
from  the  shores  of  our  country — while  justice  may  make  this 
demand^  yet  mercy  finds  here  its  gentler  mission  aLso^  in  efforts 
to  reform  and  restore  the  fallen.  I  do  not  say  that  even  the 
experience  of  the  smart  of  pimishment  may  not  do  some- 
thing to  reform  an  offender,  by  teaching  him  the  lesson  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  still  less  do  I  say  that  compassion, 
till  now  perhaps  never  experienced,  may  not  touch  and  melt  his 
hardened  heart.  But  I  yet  would  say  that  there  is  nothing  that 
can  really  change  his  nature,  and  eradicate  his  habits,  and  give 
him  new  dispositions,  but  the  influence  of  the  gospel  on  his  heart. 
Touch  his  heart  with  that,  and  he  is  a  new  man. 

I  rejoice  at  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  our  own 
times  for  the  reformation  both  of  adult  and  of  juvenile  offenders. 
The  yoimg  especially  are  objects  of  our  tenderest  compas- 
sion— those  juvenile  offenders  who  have  taken  perhaps  the  first 
step  in  crime,  under  the  influence  of  parental  example,  or  even 
under  the  coercion  of  parental  command.  It  is  well  that  they 
should  be  rescued  from  that  foul  contagion,  that  cruel  tyranny. 
It  is  well,  also,  that  they  should  be  spared  the  contamination 
and  stigma  of  a  gaol,  and  instead  be  placed  in  a  reformatory, 
where  they  may  be  taught  lessons  of  amendment.  But  if  it  be  a 
good  thing  to  reform,  how  much  better  is  it  to  prevent  ?  There 
one  part  of  our  subject  glides  into  another;  the  question 
of  reformation  into  that  of  education.  The  branches  of 
social  science  meet  to  intertwine  their  friendly  shade  over  the 
young. 

It  is  to  education  that,  so  far  as  depends  on  human  means, 
we  must  mainly  look  for  the  social  amelioration  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  The  most  effectual  way  of  forming  the  character 
aright  is  to  pre-occupy  the  opnening  mind  when  it  is  at  once 
most  ductile  and  most  retentive,  when  impressions  are  made 
easiest  and  deepest.  ^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  In  speaking 
thus  of  education,  I  do  not  mean  merely  teaching  children  to 
read  and  write,  but  implanting  principles  and  habits ;  teaching 
them  lessons  of  obedience,  order,  industry,  civility ;  imparting 
to  them  such  usefrd  knowledge  as  may  fit  them  for  the  duties 
of  their  ftiture  stations  in  life ;  but,  above  all,  that  Christian 
knowledge  which  is  able  to  make  them  wise  imto  salvation,  and 
to  fit  them  for  heaven.  I  might  well  insist  thus  upon  the  para- 
mount importance  of  religious  knowledge,  on  the  high  ground 
that  the  preparation  for  heaven  is  the  great  purpose  of  human 
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life.  But  that  is  not  the  precise  point  which  I  am  now  urging. 
I  am  taking  a  lower  but  still  a  broad  ground — ^namely^  that 
what  best  fits  a  man  for  heaven^  best  fits  him  also  for  the  dis- 
chai^  of  every  social  duty  here  on  earth.  Truth,  justice, 
temperance,  kindness — these  are  the  great  elements  of  social 
duty.  They  are  also  the  precepts  of  religion  and  the  finiits  of 
Christian  principle.  Who  is  a  faithM  servant  to  his  earthly 
master?  He  who  is  faithful  to  his  Master  in  heaven.  Who  is 
true  in  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  ?  He  who  is  true  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings.  Who  is  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
his  country  ?  He  who  obeys  the  laws  of  God.  Who  is  gentle 
in  peace  ?  The  man  who  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love.  Who  is  brave  in  war  ?  The  man  who  fears  God,  and 
knows  no  other  fear.  What  constitutes  the  real  happiness  of 
the  individual  ?  Christian  contentment.  What  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  the  family?  To  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly.  Then  it  is  that  we  see,  even  in  the  humblest  dwellings, 
domestic  order,  and  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  and  peace,  and 
concord.  ^  Gt>dliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as 
well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.^ 

I  wish  to  speak  plainly  on  this  point.  An  education  without 
religion  is  like  the  sky  without  the  sim.  Jesus  Christ  is  '  the 
light  of  the  world.'  ^  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.'  It  ought  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  edu- 
cation. I  do  not  say  this  in  any  narrow  spirit.  I  know  the 
great  diversity  of  religious  opinions  by  which  the  people  of  this 
country  are  divided.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret.  But  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  diflFerence  of  religious  opinion,  though  it 
may  in  itself  be  an  evil,  grows  out  of  great  and  paramount 
good ;  I  mean  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion.  I  respect  that 
freedom ;  I  respect  the  rights  of  conscience ;  they  are  sacred. 
But  wherever  freedom  of  opinion  exists,  there  we  must  expect 
diflFerence  of  opinion.  This  is  only  one  of  many  cases  in  which, 
from  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  some  great  and  predo- 
minant good  is  attended  with  incidental  evil.  And,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  how  much  might  the  evil  be  lessened  by  mutual 
charity  and  forbearance ! 

One  consequence  of  these  religious  diflFerences,  however,  is, 
that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  diflSculty  to  devise  any  uni- 
versal system  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  in 
which  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  will  coalesce. 
The  very  sincerity  of  our  religious  convictions,  and  our  tenacity 
of  our  distinctive  opinions,  prevent  any  amalgamation.  But, 
surely,  this  can  never  be  a  reason  for  cutting  the  knot,  and 
making  the  question  easy,  by  leaving  religion  out  of  education 
altogether.     Until  something  better  can  be  devised,  what  is 
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now  done  can  at  best  still  continue  to  be  done.  The  State  can 
still,  by  a  liberal  and  judicious  policy,  continue  to  afford  pecu- 
niary aid  to  meet  the  Church  and  the  diflFerent  religious  deno- 
minations in  their  voluntary  efforts  for  educating  the  children 
of  the  poor  within  their  respective  communions.  This  arrange- 
ment may  even  be  productive  of  one  good  effect  peculiar  to 
itself  I  for  when  education  is  thus  provided,  in  a  considerable 
measiire,  by  the  voluntary  bounty  of  individuak,  there  will  be 
a  response  of  gratitude  from  the  hearts  of  the  poor  which  could 
scarcely  exist  if  the  schools  derived  their  support  entirely  from 
public  and  compulsory  taxation. 

Even  under  existing  circumstances,  though  the  progress  may 
not  keep  pace  with  our  wishes,  yet  happily  education  is  progres- 
sive. One  of  the  most  recent  steps  in  advance  has  been  the  in- 
stitution of  ragged  schools  for  a  long  neglected  class  on  the 
extreme  vei^e  of  society.  Let  us  repair  that  past  neglect. 
Perhaps  amidst  those  vagrant  groups  there  are 

Some  hearts  pregnant  with  oelesUal  fire^ 

instinct  with  the  latent  spark  of  genius,  which  only  await  the 
touch  of  education  to  burst  into  light.  But  what  is  more,  there 
is  in  every  heart  a  soul  of  immortality,  which,  under  the  vivify- 
ing beams  of  Divine  grace,  may  expand  and  ripen  into  the  frd- 
ness  of  eternal  glory.  Grod  grant  that  all  these  poor  outcasts 
may  be  brought  within  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  the  means  of 
grace,  and  be  clothed  with  righteousness  through  faith  in  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


®pjemn0  ^bbnss 
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THE  first  meeting  of  this  Association,  which  took  place  last 
year  at  Birmingham,  gave  ample  room  for  hope  and  en- 
couragement. Lord  Brougham,  who  presided,  explained  so 
fully,  with  so  much  ability,  the  general  purposes  and  objects  of 
the  Association,  that  I  shaU  not  think  it  necessary  to  travel  again 
over  that  ground.  The  departments  into  which  our  business  is 
divided  are — ist.  Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law ; 
2nd,  Education;  ^rd,  Pimishment  and  Reformation ;  4th,  Public 
Health ;  ^th.  Social  Economy.  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  some 
general  observations  on  each  of  these  topics,  rather  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  our  present  position  and  fix  the  point  from  whence 
we  take  a  fresh  departure,  than  with  any  expectation  of  being 
able  to  guide  the  vessel  on  her  voyage.  In  so  doing  I  shall  take 
the  first  and  third  topics,  namely.  Jurisprudence  and  Amendment 
of  the  Law,  together  with  Punishment  and  Reformation,  as  sub- 
jects in  a  great  degree  connected,  before  I  proceed  to  the  other 
departments.  At  our  meeting  last  year,  the  question  which 
excited  the  greatest  interest  in  the  department  of  jurisprudence 
was  the  amendment  of  the  bankruptcy  law.  After  some  valua- 
ble papers  had  been  read,  and  much  practical  discussion  had 
taken  place,  the  Association  agreed,  upon  my  motion,  to  appoint 
a  committee,  consisting  of  three  delegates  from  the  National 
Association  and  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Trade  Protection  Societies  in  the  kingdom.  This 
committee  met  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  November,  at  Birming- 
ham. They  agreed  to  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  after- 
wards embodied  in  a  bill  and  laid  before  the  committee  in  Lon- 
don. The  provisions  of  this  measure  have  been  ably  explained 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  on  the  20th  of 
May  last.  I  mil  shortly  advert  to  the  main  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Li  the  first  place,  the  bill  consolidates  and  amends  all  the 
statute  law  relating  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.     It  is  pro- 
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posed  that  the  Insolvent  Court  of  London^  and  the  separate 
insolvent  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts,  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  law  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  should  henceforth 
be  administered  by  one  tribunal.  It  is  not  meant  to  contend 
by  this  proposal  that  there  is  no  difference  between  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency.  The  merchant  whose  expectations  have  been 
firustrated  by  a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  silk,  or  a  sudden  rise 
in  the  price  of  tea,  is  evidently  in  a  very  different  position  to  the 
man  of  little  or  no  property  who  has  obtained  easy  credit  and 
become  embarrassed  by  living  at  an  extravagant  rate.  But  there 
are  many  cases  which  Dorder  closely  on  bankruptcy  and  yet  are 
ranged  under  insolvency,  or  which  border  on  insolvency  and  yet 
are  ranged  under  bankruptcy.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  one 
court  should  not  deal  with  both  subjects,  and  decide  for  itself 
the  proper  character  of  the  transactions  brought  under  its 
notice.  There  is  no  greater  mischief  in  this  country  thaii  the 
multiplicity  of  courts,  causing  delay,  expense,  confusion,  and  fre- 
quently injustice.  In  the  same  view  of  simplicity  and  equality 
it  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  trader  and  non- 
trader.  A  landowner  who  is  a  shareholder  in  a  company,  and  a 
physician  who  sells  his  skill  in  the  shape  of  prescriptions,  would 
be  treated  by  the  bill  in  the  same  way  as  a  partner  in  a  mercan- 
tile house  or  an  apothecary  who  deals  in  drugs.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  justify  the  distinctions  which  are  now  made.  In  Scotland, 
where  one  court  administers  law  and  equity  to  the  satisfaction  of 
that  enlightened  people,  the  distinction  I  speak  of  does  not  exist. 
I  hope  the  Association  will  approve  of  this  portion  of  the  bill.  !3J 
Perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  the  proposed  change  is 
that  which  relates  to  private  agreements  among  creditors. 
Agreements  signed  in  the  shape  of  deeds  or  memoranda,  by  a 
majority  in  number  and  four-fifths  in  value,  will  be  held  obliga- 
tory on  creditors  who  have  not  signed.  Thus  merchants  will 
be  enabled  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  law  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  law  that  which  they  have  hitherto  done  apart  from  the 
law  and  in  despair  of  the  law.  Supposing,  however,  private 
arrangements  to  fail,  and  adjudication  to  issue,  it  is  proposed 
that  an  ofScial  assignee  should  instantly  take  possession  of  all 
the  property  of  the  bankrupt.  Within  fourteen  days  after 
adjudication  the  creditors  are  to  meet ;  and  when  they  have 
proved  their  debts,  they  are  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  creditors'  assignee,  who  is  to  be  the  sole  assignee  of  the 
bankruptcy.  In  Scotland  the  custom  is  to  apply  to  the  court 
for  the  appointment  of  an  interim  factor,  who  keeps  the  pro- 
perty till  the  election  of  a  trustee.  It  is  thought,  but  not 
without  doubt,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  official  assignee  of 
England  is  preferable  to  the  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  the 
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SGotch  law.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  committee  have  endea- 
voured to  keep  distinct  the  mercantile  and  judicial  elements  in 
bankruptcy:  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  left  in  the 
bands  of  mercantile  men  that  which  mercantile  men  are  as 
competent  to  perform  as  official  men,  and  have  a  greater  inte- 
rest in  performing  speedily  and  well  than  official  men  can  have, 
tbey  have  avoided  the  opposite  error  of  vesting  judicial  func- 
tions in  the  hands  of  creditors.  With  respect  to  the  penal  part 
of  the  bill  and  the  proposed  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts,  I 
do  not  mean  to  trouble  you ;  neither  will  I  enter  into  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  the  bill  of  the  committee  which  I 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  introduced 
some  time  after  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
oeDor.  Li  the  department  of  law  these  provisions  and  these 
differences  can  be  ftilly  discussed,  and  the  course  to  be  adopted 
next  session  can  be  determined.  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  my 
aid,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  great  purpose  of  amending  the  law  of 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  thought 
most  desirable.  In  case  of  my  proceeding  with  the  bill,  Mr. 
Headlam,  who  has  taken  great  pains  with  this  subject,  will 
supply  the  knowledge  in  which  I  am  so  greatly  wanting. 

I  come  now  to  a  question  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  com- 
munity, upon  which  I  may  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
some  of  my  most  enlightened  friends ;  I  mean  the  consolidation 
of  our  laws.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  great  public 
benefit  if  our  laws  could  be  set  forth  in  a  clear  style,  and  con- 
tained in  two,  three,  or  four  volumes  of  moderate  compass. 
Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  the  first  step  to  such  a  result  should 
be  the  compilation  of  our  existing  statutes,  subject  by  subject, 
without  material  alteration.  But  what  I  maintain  is,  that  the 
mere  enactment  of  such  a  compilation,  unless  Parliament  were 
determined  to  go  further — to  repeal  what  is  obsolete ;  to  supply 
what  is  defective ;  to  condense  what  is  dispersed ;  and  to  place 
in  lucid  order  what  is  obscure  and  confused — would  be  of  little 
advantage.  So  far  most  men  will  agree  with  me.  Then,  to 
explain  my  meaning  more  fully,  I  will  refer  to  what  has  been 
done  almost  in  our  own  day  in  two  foreign  countries.  At  the 
banning  of  this  century  the  First  Consul  of  France  had 
attained  the  fame  of  a  great  military  commander.  In  his  won- 
derful Italian  campaigns  he  had  defeated  the  most  experienced 
generals  of  Austria.  He  had  recently  seized  the  reins  of  power 
which  had  fallen  firom  the  feeble  hands  of  his  predecessors. 
He  had  subdued  and  tamed  the  remnants  of  the  Jacobin  faction, 
which  was  still  thirsting  for  blood.  He  had  opened  the  ports 
of  France  to  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  who  were 
still  panting  for  a  restoration.     It  was  his  aim  to  restore  peace 
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to  society,  to  give  to  religion  her  altars,  to  replace  justice  in  her 
sanctuary.  In  the  midst  of  these  labours  he  determined  to 
bestow  on  France  a  simple  and  enlightened  code  of  laws.  For 
this  purpose  he  assembled  a  council  in  which  the  learned 
civilians  of  the  days  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  sate  by  the  side 
of  the  able  lawyers  of  the  regicide  Convention.  There,  after 
his  morning  inspection  of  his  troops,  he  would  sit  firom  twelve 
at  noon  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  never  inattentive,  never  weary, 
marking  out  clearly,  without  passion  and  without  prejudice, 
the  foimdations  on  which  property,  marriage,  commerce — ^in 
short,  all  the  complicated  relations  of  life,  and  the  security  of 
life  itself— were  thereafter  to  rest.  In  discussion,  the  opinion 
of  the  ablest  civilian,  and  not  that  of  the  military  dictator, 
generally  prevailed.  When  the  work  had  been  for  some  time 
proceeded  with,  it  was  sent  to  all  the  legal  tribunals  of  France, 
with  a  request  that  any  remarks  which  the  judges  might  have 
to  make  should  be  transmitted  to  Paris.  Thus  debated,  dis- 
cussed, draftied,  corrected,  augmented,  and  revised,  the  Code 
Napoleon,  in  its  different  portions,  was  published  at  intervals, 
extending  over  seven  years,  as  the  law  of  France.  And  now 
what  is  the  result  ?  The  splendid  victories  of  Napoleon,  the 
rush  of  armies,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  masterly  decision,  the 
instant  obedience,  have  passed  away.  The  pride  of  empire, 
the  kings  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  the  sway  of  a  mighty 
will  from  Rome  to  Hamburg,  from  the  Manzanares  to  the  Elbe, 
have  vanished  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  But  the  trans- 
actions between  man  and  man,  the  trial  of  the  offender,  the 
adjudication  of  property  throughout  the  French  empire,  are 
stUl  regulated,  and  probably  will  long  be  regulated,  by  the 
statutes  of  the  immortal  legislator.  Let  us  take  a  more  recent 
example.  Not  many  years  ago  the  State  of  New  York  deter- 
mined to  re^-ise  their  laws.  In  1827,  the  revisers,  John  Duer, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  John  C.  Spencer,  made  their  report  to 
the  Legislature.  In  a  note  to  each  section  which  they  pro- 
posed for  enactment,  they  stated  fully  and  clearly  the  then 
existing  defects  of  the  law,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
in  their  opinion,  the  proposed  section  would  remedy  such 
defects.  Thus  the  Legislature  had  clearly  before  them — ^first, 
the  existing  law;  secondly,  its  presumed  defects;  thirdljr, 
the  proposed  remedy.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that,  m 
special  session  summoned  for  that  purpose,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  adopting  in  most  cases  the  opinions  of 
the  revisers,  consolidated  their  code  of  laws.  The  laws  of 
Louisiana  have  been  revised  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  men  of  the  highest  reputation  for  knowledge  and  ability. 
If  we  now  proceed  to  consider  what  has  been  done  in  this  coun- 
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try,  we  sliall  find  that,  firom  the  days  of  Lord-Chancellor  Bacon 
to  those  of  Lord-Chancellor  Chelmsford,  the  revision  and  con- 
solidation of  the  law  have  been  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Five  years  ago,  the  enactment  of  a  code  was  held  out 
to  our  expectations ;  each  year  we  were  said  to  be  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  beginning.  Three  administrations  and  four  sessions 
of  Parliament  have  promised,  undertaken,  and  dropped  the 
work.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  set  about  the  task  in 
earnest  ?  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  if  four  or  five  persons  of 
competent  qualifications  were  appointed  as  conmiissioners,  they 
would  in  a  few  months  make  an  actual  commencement,  and  in  a 
few  years  present  to  Parliament  a  complete  code  worthy  of  the 
country,  simplifying  and  improving  our  laws,  on  principles  fit 
to  be  adopted  in  an  enlightened  age,  and  founded  on  the  solid 
masonry  of  our  ancient  legislation.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  such 
a  work  would  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  not,  indeed,  without 
debate,  but  without  serious  delay.  I  am  now  about  to  speak  of 
two  subjects  as  examples  of  what  I  should  wish  to  see — one,  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  real  property ;  the  other,  the  revision 
of  the  criminal  law.  Our  law  of  real  property  is  involved  in  a 
maze  of  technical  difficulties.  It  has  been  truly  said  to  be  the 
most  abstruse  branch  of  English  jurisprudence.  Of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said — ^  In  the  civil 
law  the  regulations  concerning  the  enjoyment,  alienation,  and 
transmission  of  real  estate,  comparatively  speaking,  are  neither 
numerous  nor  difficult  to  be  understood  ;  and,  in  the  Code 
Napoleon,  they  form  a  very  small  and  perfectly  intelligible  portion 
of  that  immortal  work.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the 
French  law  of  real  estate  may  be  sufficiently  understood  by  a 
few  days  of  diligent  study.'  The  revisers  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  laboured  to  introduce  simplicity  into  their  amended 
law  of  real  property.  They  have,  with  this  view,  proposed  that 
no  disposition  of  real  property  should  extend  beyond  the  lives  of 
two  persons,  living  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  estate, 
who  should  live  to  attain  their  majority.  This  pro\ision  now 
forms  part  of  the  law  of  New  York.*  I  am  not  saying  we 
should  adopt  this  provision ;  it  may  act  harshly  in  some  in- 

♦  Labor"*  *  Law  of  Real  Property  of  the  State  of  New  York,*  p.  lao.  Note  4, 
■act.  15: — 'The  absolute  power  of  alienation  shall  not  be  suftpended,  by  any 
limitation  or  condition  whatever,  for  a  longer  period  than  during  the  continuance 
of  not  more  than  two  lives  in  being  at  the  creation  of  the  estate,  except  in  the 
single  ease  mentioned  in  the  next  section.'  Section  16 : — 'A  contingent  remainder 
in  fee  may  be  created  on  a  prior  remainder  in  fee,  to  take  efiect  in  the  event  that 
the  persons  to  whom  the  first  remainder  is  limited  shall  die  under  the  age  of  10 
years,  or  upon  any  other  contingency,  by  which  the  estate  of  such  persons  may  be 
determined  before  they  attain  their  full  age.' — Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  An  Act  oonceming  the  acquisition,  &c.,  of  property,  real  and  personal, 
fte.;  chap,  i,  title  11,  art.  i,  sections  15  and  16. 
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stances — it  may  sweep  too  widely  in  others.  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
however,  whose  ^  Handybook  on  Property  Law '  is  a  boon  to  the 
whole  community,  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  young  society 
ought  not  to  be  entangled  in  the  complications  of  our  law  of 
real  property.*  But,  if  so,  why  should  an  old  society  not  make 
an  effort  to  be  free  from  them  ?  I  recommend  this  important 
subject  to  the  special  consideration  of  the  department  of  juris- 
prudence. 

I  proceed  to  our  criminal  law.  Our  judicial  statistics,  it  is 
well  known,  are  very  incomplete;  indeed,  we  have  hitherto 
had  no  information  of  any  value  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  our  civil  courts.  With  regard  to  criminal  trials  and  their 
results,  we  have,  indeed,  valuable  annual  returns,  drawn  up 
by  a  very  intelligent  officer  attached  to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment— I  mean  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave.  Prom  the  return  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  I  am  about  to  quote  the  results  of  the 
trials  which  have  taken  place  on  several  subjects  of  criminal 
jurisdiction.  Those  are  the  offences  of — ist,  shooting  at,  stab- 
bing, or  woimding ;  and,  robbery ;  3rd,  burglary ;  4th,  house- 
breaking ;  5th,  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house ;  6th,  forgery  and 
uttering  forged  instruments.  The  returns  show  the  numbers 
convicted,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  for  these  offences  in 
one  year,  in  every  ten  from  1817  to  1857,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  forty  years.  I  give  you 
the  results : — 

ConTicted.                  Sentenced  to  Death.  Executed. 

1817  911 911 78 

1827 '"3 '"3 41 

I837 io6r 405 None. 

1847 1498 18 None. 

1857 2057 2* None. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  from  1 811  to 
1 851,  in  roimd  numbers,  from  12,000,000  to  21,000,000,  and  in 
England  and  Wales  from  10,000,000  to  18,000,000.  You  will 
perceive  that  convictions  have  increased  in  a  greater  proportion. 
Upon  examining  these  returns  more  in  detail,  there  is  a  ftirther 
result,  namely,  a  great  increase  in  convictions  for  crimes  accom- 
panied with  personal  violence.  Thus,  the  numbers  convicted  of 
shooting  at,  stabbing,  or  wounding,  has  increased  between  181 7 
and  1857  from  26  to  208,  and  of  robbery,  fix)m  154  to  378; 
while  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house  has  only  increased  fix>m  143 
to  246.  Burglary  has  increased  from  374  to  473 ;  house- 
breaking, fix)m  152  to  568,  forgery,  &c.,  from  62  to  184.  It 
would  be  very   desirable  to  have  more  complete  information 

*  On  the  occaaion  of  an  intimation  that  an  edition  of  Sugden's  'Treatise  on 
Powers '  would  be  required  in  America,  Lord  St.  Leonards  writes — 'I  regretted  at 
the  time  that  a  new  btate  should  embarrass  itself  with  our  forms  of  conveyancings 
springing  out  of  the  doctrine  of  uses.'— (Letters  of  J,  Humphreys,  p.  56.) 
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on  these  Beveral  heads.  It  is  very  important  to  ascertain  whether 
the  repeal  of  capital  punishment  has  led  to  greater  readiness  to 
prosecute  on  the  part  of  the  injured,  and  greater  readiness  to 
convict  on  the  part  of  juries ;  and,  lastly,  whether  and  to  what 
extent  crime  has  reallv  increased.  Some  information  on  these 
heads  is  no  doubt  to  oe  gathered  from  the  criminal  returns ; 
but  much  more  remains  behind  which  is  not  ascertained.  There 
is  one  conclusion,  however,  to  which  I  think  we  must  all  come. 
If  high  treason  and  murder  are  to  be  the  only  offences  for  which 
capital  execution  is  in  future  to  take  place,  those  crimes  alone 
should  have  capital  punishment  affixed  to  them  by  law.  The 
sentence  of  death  ought  no  longer  to  be  a  vain  form,  somewhat 
lightening  the  penalty  actually  inflicted  on  the  offences  for  which 
death  is  only  the  nominal  punishment.  Leaving  this  considera- 
tion, a  question  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  society  arises  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  The  punishment  of  death  being 
nearly  discontinued — ^transportation  to  a  colony  virtually 
abolished,  it  has  become  a  necessity  for  us  to  consume  our  own 
crime,  and  not  to  send  it  forth  to  contaminate  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Hence  it  is  a  problem  of  the  deepest  interest  to  us  to 
ascertain  in  what  manner  the  thousands  of  criminals  whom  we 
used  to  send  to  Australia  can  be  most  effectually  punished,  for 
the  sake  of  example,  and  most  effectually  reformed,  for  their  own 
sake  and  that  of  the  community.  Considering  how  recently  this 
problem  has  been  submitted  to  us,  and  how  difficult  its  solution, 
we  may,  I  think,  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  we  have  made. 
Under  an  act  passed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  inspectors  of  prisons  were  appointed, 
of  whom  Colonel  Jebb  was  the  chief.  Under  a  subsequent  act 
a  Board  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland  was  established, 
of  which  board  Captain  Crofton  is  the  chairman.  Colonel 
Jebb  has  been  for  some  years  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
all  the  Government  prisons  in  England.  He  has  made  several 
very  able  reports  on  the  system  he  has  pursued.  Mr.  Hill,  the 
Recorder  of  Birmingham,  read  in  the  Town-hall,  at  our  meet- 
ing of  last  year,  a  most  instructive  paper  on  the  Irish  system,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  question,  '  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
convicts  ?'  had  been  practically  solved.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  results  obtained  between  Colonel 
Jebb  and  Captain  Croflon.  Leaving  those  differences  aside  for 
the  moment,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  record  the  follo^ving 
net  product  of  our  experiments: — i.  When  a  person  charged 
with  a  criminal  offence  is  sent  to  prison  before  conviction,  for 
safe  custody,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  kept  separate,  and 
not  turned  loose  into  a  company  of  notorious  offenders,  to  cor- 
rupt and  be  corrupted.     2.  That  after  conviction  the  criminal. 
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should  be  confined  separately  for  a  limited  time^  in  sucli  a  man- 
ner that  solitude^  enforced  sobriety,  and  the  exercise  of  industry, 
as  his  sole  resource  against  weariness,  may  prepare  him  for  a 
better  course  of  life.  It  would  be  unwise  to  transfer  him  at 
once  in  his  subdued  state  to  a  condition  of  freedom,  when  his 
very  want  of  energy  would  probably  lead  him  back  to  crime. 
3.  After  separate  imprisonment,  the  convicts  in  England  and 
Ireland  have,  with  the  best  effects,  been  removed  to  prisons, 
where  each  has  a  separate  cell  for  sleeping,  but  where  the  work 
is  in  conmion.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  in  Ireland  have  in- 
troduced a  plan  of  intermediate  prisons,  where  the  best  con- 
ducted prisoners  are  relieved  from  military  or  police  guards. 
The  convicts  have,  however,  their  appointed  work,  their  rations, 
their  gratuities.  At  this  period  they  are  allowed  to  obtain  by 
inquiry  promises  of  employment  on  their  discharge.  When 
these  promises  have  been  ascertained  to  be  trustworthy,  the 
prisoner  is  set  fi«e,  but  for  the  unexpired  period  of  his  sentence 
he  remains  under  the  supervision  of  the  police.  5.  The  passage 
from  one  class  to  another,  and  the  distribution  of  gratuities,  is 
regulated  by  the  number  of  marks  obtained  for  good  behaviour. 
The  principle  of  this  plan  was,  I  believe,  originally  suggested  by 
Captain  Maconochie.  The  general  results  of  these  systems  oi 
discipline  are  spoken  of  with  much  satisfaction  by  those  who 
have  put  them  in  force.  Colonel  Jebb  thinks  that  seventy-five 
per  cent,  may  be  reformed.  He  says,  '  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
men  go  back  to  the  parishes  fix>m  whence  they  came,  and  in  a 
great  proportion  of  instances  they  obtain  emplovment.'  Cap- 
tain Crofron  says,  '  I  am  far  from  assuming  that  tne  seventy-five 
per  cent,  drafted  into  the  intermediate  prisons  get  their  bread 
honestly,  or  are  endeavouring  to  do  so ;  but  I  do  know,  and  am 
prepared  at  any  moment  to  prove,  by  police  and  personal  refer- 
ence, that  the  great  majority  are  getting  their  bread  honestly, 
and  frequently  under  circumstances  of  some  considerable  hard- 
ship ;  and  that,  included  in  this  great  majority,  are  some  of  those 
known  to  the  police  formerly  as  the  most  reckless  and  daring 
burglars.'  Tins  is  a  very  encouraging  result.  Nor  is  its  value 
much  diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  it  has  been  obtained, 
not  merely  by  the  adoption  of  a  sound  system,  but  by  the  im- 
ceasing  active  exertions  of  those  engaged  in  carrying  it  into 
effect.  It  is  true  the  officers  employed  have  not  only  been  re- 
markably vigilant  in  watching  the  conduct  of  such  men  under 
confinement,  but  they  have  also  been  singularly  zealous  in  pro- 
curing employment  irom  private  persons  for  those  who  have 
been  liberated.  With  less  care  and  intelligence  it  may  be 
admitted  the  system  would  not  have  succeeded ;  but  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  reformed  administration  of  the  Poor-laws^ 
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and  indeed  of  every  department  of  Government  whicli  is 
well  conducted.  We  may  surely  presume  that  the  country 
will  always  furnish  men  of  ability  and  energy  competent 
to  such  a  task;  it  must  be  left  to  our  responsible  rulers 
to  make  their  ability  and  enei^  a  title  for  employment. 
We  may  now  look  to  the  other  part  of  the  system — 
the  convicts  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  discipline. 
Among  them  will  always  be  found — i^  young  persons  who  have 
been  brought  up,  or  rather  left  to  themselves,  by  vicious  parents, 
and  who,  without  wickedness  of  character,  have  adopted  from 
habit  a  mode  of  life  they  saw  prevalent  around  them ;  a,  the 
offspring  of  good  parents,  who,  having  a  strong  propensity  to 
vice,  have  been  led  astray,  but  who,  now  contrite  and  repentant, 
are  ready  to  say  with  the  prodigal  son,  ^  Father,  I  have  sinned 
before  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son;'  3,  criminals  who  are  actually  weary  of  the  vicious 
life  they  nave  led.  Virtue  appears  monotonous  to  the  young  pro- 
fligate, but  vice  is  often  far  more  monotonous  to  the  old  offender. 
Criminal  indulgence  is  to  him  no  longer  a  temptation,  and 
nothing  but  want  of  effort  and  energy  to  escape  from  confirmed 
habits,  and  begin  anew,  keeps  many  a  reprobate  in  the  ruts  of 
his  old  road.  It  is  this  energy  which  a  well-contrived  course  of 
prison  discipline  should  supply.  Indeed,  the  treatment  of  a  crimi- 
nal is  not  very  different  from  the  treatment  of  a  patient  attacked  by 
fever.  The  first  object  is  to  subdue  the  fever ;  the  next  is  by 
strengthening  diet  to  raise  the  system  again  to  a  condition  of  soimd 
health.  There  remains,  however,  a  fiirther  problem.  Suppos- 
ing with  Colonel  Jebb  that  seventy-five  per  cent.,  or,  with  Cap- 
tain Crofton,  that  a  majority  are  induced  to  get  their  living 
honestly,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  irreclaimable  minority  ? 
Admitting  that  this  is  a  problem  of  great  difficulty,  that  diffi- 
culty is  much  lessened  when  the  whole  body  has  been  so  sifted 
that  the  portion  of  husk  and  refuse  remaining  is  comparatively 
small.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  in  reference  to  persons 
whom  the  law  fifty  years  ago  condemned  to  the  loss  of  their 
lives^  that  those  lives  should  be  spent  in  public  labour,  and  that 
no  period  should  be  assigned  for  the  remission  of  their  punish- 
ment ?  This  portion  would,  of  course,  consist  of  only  the  irre- 
claimable few ;  but  while  the  punishment  would  reach  few,  the 
fear  would  extend  to  all.  There  is  another  portion  of  our  con- 
victs  separated  from  the  whole  body  by  their  age.  The  axiom 
that  nuUiiia  supplet  atalem,  though  long  admitted  by  our  law,  is 
not  consistent  with  reason  or  humanity.  It  is  ascertained  that 
three-fourths  of  the  criminals  under  seventeen  years  of  age  are 
the  children  of  bad  paarents.  It  may  be  that  the  disposition  of 
these  children  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  quite  as  good  as  that  of 
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those  who  are  untainted  with  crime,  and  have  never  been 
brought  before  the  courts  of  justice.  Yet  it  is  of  such  as  these 
that  Miss  Carpenter  says,  in  1856,  'Within  three  years  a  little 
boy  of  eight  years  old  was  solemnly  sentenced,  in  open  court, 
to  six  years'  penal  servitude  for  housebreaking!  A  diminutive 
girl,  of  ten,  and  her  brother,  a  couple  of  years  older,  were  placed 
at  the  bar  of  their  country  to  answer  for  the  once  capital  crime 
of  horse-stealing  !'*  This  subject  has,  however,  for  some  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  the  public. 
In  1834,  Mr.  Goulbum,  then  Home  Secretary,  designed  the 
prison  of  Parkhurst  as  a  place  of  detention  and  reformation  for 
boys,  who  were  to  be  taught,  instructed  in  trade,  or  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  sent  to  the  colonies.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  sanctioning  detention  in 
the  reformatories  which  the  benevolence  of  individuals  had 
foimded  for  children  and  young  persons  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  authorizing  that  detention  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
five  years,  and  allowing  a  contribution  of  55.  a-week  (since 
raised  to  7*.),  in  aid  of  the  sums  collected  from  private  sources. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  principle  upon  which  this  Act  is 
founded  is  sound,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  success  has  not  at- 
tended the  efforts  made  by  the  benevolence  of  individuals  thus 
aided  by  the  State.  Lord  Stanley,  whom  I  name  with  honour 
and  regard,  addressing  the  National  Reformatory  Union  at 
Bristol,  in  1856,  says,  speaking  of  foreign  as  well  as  home 
reformatories,  'At  Mettray,  eighty-five  per  cent,  by  one  accoimt, 
eighty-nine  per  cent,  by  another,  of  the  inmates  sent  out  into 
the  world  are  doing  well.  These  reports  are  taken  from  the 
report  of  1855,  when  900  youths  had  passed  through  the  insti- 
tution. Of  the  eleven  per  cent,  who  had  relapsed  (vagrancy 
being  reckoned  as  a  relapse,  without  proof  of  absolute  crime), 
one-fourth,  or  about  two-and-a-half  per  cent.,  had  recovered 
their  lost  position.  At  Red  Hill,  where  720  boys  have  been 
discharged  since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1849,  Mr.  Turner 
states  that  seventy  per  cent,  have  been  reclaimed ;  adding,  that 
of  all  who  have  left  there,  the  emigrants  have  done  best,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  relapses  among  these  is  lower  than  among 
those  who  stay  at  home.  In  the  Glasgow  House  of  Refuge,  out 
of  400,  eighty-five  per  cent,  have  been  reclaimed.'  By  the  Acts 
of  1857,  of  which  the  first  was  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Adderley,  and  the 
second  by  Sir  George  Grey,  magistrates  were  empowered  to 
commit  vagrant  children  to  industrial  schools  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  counties  and  boroughs  were  enabled  to  grant  pecu- 

*  Report  of  the  First  Provincial  Meeting  of  the  National  Reformatory  Unioo, 
1856,  p.  115. 
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niary  aid  to  reformatory  schools.     In  the  report  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Turner,  Inspector  of  Reformatories,  I  find  it  stated  that  the 
Reformatory  Act  has  been  more  extensively  applied  in  Liver- 
pool than  elsewhere,  and  that  juvenile  delinquency  has  in  this 
tofwn  been  effectually  diminished.     This  result  is  attributed  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  chaplain 
to  the  Borough  Gaol  of  Liverpool,  who  has  been  successful  in 
calling  upon  the  parents  of  criminal  children  to  contribute  their 
quotas.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
risions  of  the  act.     In  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Dunlop^s  act,  vagrant 
diildreii  are  removed  by  the  magistrates  to  industrial  schools, 
and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen  especially,  the 
absence  from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  disorderly  and  neglected 
children  is  very  striking.     There  are  two  observations  on  this 
subject  which  I  wish  to  make  before  passing  to  a"  different 
field.       The  first  is,  that  those  who  have  charge  of  the  re- 
formatories   ought    to    try    various    methods    of   awakening 
the    moral    sense,   and    applying   the  physical  energies   and 
buoyant    animal    spirits    of   the    boys    committed    to    their 
care.      Uniformity,   regularity,    silence,    may    constrain    per- 
manently the  minds  of  men;  these  methods,  in  the  case  of 
young  boys,  may  be  only  pressing  down  a  spring  which  will 
rebound  with  the  more  force  when  that  pressure  is  removed.     I 
remember  upon  a  visit  which  I  paid  to   Mr.  Fellenberg,  at 
Hofwyl,  that  he  carried  me  some  miles  into  the  hills  to  see  what 
he  called  his  little  Robinson  Crusoe.     It  was  a  large  field,  in 
which  ten  or  twelve  boys  were  digging  and  preparing  the  ground 
for  seed;   before  this  they  had  constructed  for  themselves  a 
wooden  hut,  where  they  had  their  meals,  and  their  sleeping 
place.     These  boys,  indeed,  were  not  criminals,  but  the  task 
set  them  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  importance,  in  the  eyes 
of  their  benevolent  and  sagacious  instructor,  of  some  occupation 
that  shall  rouse  the  invention,  at  the  same  time  that  it  fatigues 
the  body.    I  remember  also,  at  the  juvenile  prison  at  Parkhurst, 
Captain  Woolcombe,  the  first  governor  of  that  establishment, 
showed  me  a  boy  upon  whom  he  said  all  instruction  and  ex- 
hortation were  tnrown  away,  until  he  perceived  that  the  boy 
was  moved  by  music.     This  faculty  was  cultivated  and  deve- 
loped, and  thence  a  way  was  foimd  to  soften  and  mould  his 
obdurate  disposition.     These  instances  lead  me  to  the  other 
remark  I  have  to  make.     Every  one  must  have  observed  the 
new  influence  which  is  not  being  asserted  or  sought,  but  is 
falling  to  the  lot  of  women  in  swaying  the  destinies  of  the 
world.     It  is  not  a  share  in  directing  the  patronage  of  ministers 
or  guiding  the  councils  of  kings,  as  in  former  times,  but  a 
portion  in  the  formation  and  the  moulding  of  public  opinion. 
58  c 
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For  a  great  part  of  our  periodical  literature^  for  much  of  that 
world  of  fiction  in  which  many  live  and  nearly  all  take  delight, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  ethere^  fancy^  the  delicate  perception, 
and  the  grace  of  expression  possessed  by  women.  It  seems  to 
me^  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  bright  examples 
of  heroic  benevolence  we  have  seen  of  late  years^  that  if  the 
young  generation  are  to  be  an  improvement  upon  their  fathers, 
if  sin  is  to  have  less  dominion  and  religion  more  power^  if  vice 
is  to  be  abashed  and  virtue  to  be  honoured^  it  is  to  women  that 
we  must  look  for  such  a  regeneration. 

I  pass  to  the  subject  of  Education.  I  will  not  waste  your  time 
in  examining  and  repeating  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  general  education  of  the  people.  It  may  suffice  for  me  to 
say  that  it  is  education  which  enables  the  Scotch  labourer's  son  to 
compete  with  the  most  favoured  of  his  contemporaries,  to  rise  to 
the  highest  posts  of  dignity  and  power,  and  to  scale  the  loftiest 
eminences  of  science.  It  is  education  which  enables  the  United 
States  of  America  to  proceed  in  their  wonderful  career,  upheld 
by  the  most  popular  institutions,  without  serious  disturbance  of 
law  and  order.  It  is  education  which  in  England  has  mainly 
prevented  such  tumults  as  forty  years  ago  broke  the  peace  and 
alarmed  the  mind  of  this  country.  It  is  education  which  has 
bound  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  Throne  by  the  links  of 
an  enlightened  loyalty.  On  the  subject  of  education  there 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  change  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  many  years  ago  on  the  subject  of  geology.  At 
that  period  geologists  were  divided  into  Neptunians  or  Vul- 
canians,  Wemcrians,  or  Huttonians,  and  hot  was  the  dispute 
regarding  the  best  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the 
world.  Some  wise  men  said,  however,  '  Let  us  first  investigate 
the  facts,  without  troubling  ourselves  what  theory  they  may 
confirm  or  invalidate.'  This  has  now  been  done  for  many 
years ;  and  assuredly  while  controversy  has  diminished,  science 
has  gained  by  the  change.  In  like  manner  popular  or  national 
education  has  been  a  matter  of  warm  contention  among  sects 
and  parties  till  the  present  year.  Sir  John  Pakington,  who 
presided  in  the  department  of  Education  last  year,  and  who 
deserves  the  highest  credit  for  his  labours  on  this  subject,  pro- 
posed in  the  late  session  of  Parliament,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  cause,  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  the  Queen  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  education  of  all  classes 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  late  Government  acceded  to  this 
proposal,  and  the  present  has  named  commissioners  of  high 
reputation  and  weight  in  the  country,  of  whom  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  is  the  president.     From  this  commission  we  look  for 
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t  fair,  impartial  display  of  facts,  upon  the  bearing  of  which 
Parliament  and  the  nation  can  decide.     Opinion  is  still  in  the 
gristle  upon  this  subject.     For  my  own  part  I  confess  that, 
anxious  as  I  am  for  the  progress  of  education,  I  am  quite 
williiig  to  renounce  any  desire  to  establish  in  this  coimtry  the 
system  of  Prance,  Austria,  or  Prussia.     The  freedom  of  choice 
in  our  modes  of  popular  instruction — the  noble  fountains  of 
literature,  sacred  and  secular,  which  are   open  to  the  youth 
thirsting  for  knowledge — ^the  power  to  range  over  the  writings 
d  Ba(»n  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  and  Addison — seem  to 
me  to  make  our  national  education,  imperfect  and  incomplete 
as  it  is,  still  far  superior  to  those  continental  modes.     I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  great  efforts  which  have  been  recently 
made  to  improve  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.     The 
examinations  instituted  by  the  University  of  Oxford  do  honour 
to  that  venerable  body.     Nor  ought  we  to  pronoimce  hastily  on 
ike  result  of  the  first  of  these  examinations.     It  seems  to  me 
apparent  that  at  a  time  when  not  only  degrees  and  honours  are 
attached  to  successAil  competition,  but  the  very  entrance  to  the 
civil  service,  and  the  scientific  part  of  the  military  service  in 
India,    is    guarded  by  examiners,  it   is    of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  imderstand  rightly  what  the  nature  of  the  pre 
scribed  inquiry  is  to  be.     I  hope  that  whUe  all  honour  is  paid 
to  attainments,  while  quickness  and  self-possession  on  the  day 
of  trial  have  their  due  reward,  the  qualities  of  diligence,  and 
fidelity,  and  steadiness  in  a  clerk,  of  a  ready  perception  and 
a  prompt  judgment  in  a  soldier,  will  not  escape  the  judging  eye 
of  our  chief  examiners.     Even  in  awarding  a  degree  much  dis- 
crimination is  required,  and  a  failure  in  one  branch  of  knowledge 
may  be  balanced  by  excellence  in  another.     Some  severity  at  the 
commencement  of  such  a  system  is  both  to  be  expected  and  de- 
sired ;  but  I  repeat,  the  system  itself  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  the  experiment  must  be  often  repeated  before  it  can  be 
said  that  the  strength  of  our  new  machinery  has  been  fully  tested. 
On  the  question  of  Public  Health  I  find  this  statement  in 
the  R^istrar-General's  report  of  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1858.      'Upon    di\dding    the    population    into    two   portions 
(i),  the  8,247,117  people  living  in  rather  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  and  (2),  the  9,680,59a  living  much  further  apart, 
the  result  is  that  the  mortality  in  the  dense  districts  was  at  the 
rate  of  24.73,  i^early  25  in  1000,  while  in  the  other  districts, 
over  which  small  towns  and  villages  are  distributed,  the  morta- 
lity was  at  the  rate  of  19.58,  nearly  20  in  looo  of  the  popida- 
tion.'     Thus  it  appears  that  five  persons  more  die  every  year  in 
every   1000  of  the  8,000,000  of  people  living  in  large  towns 
than  of  the  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  x)cople  living  in  the 
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country:  in  other  words,  the  excess  of  deaths  in  the  large  towns 
is  40,000  a-year.  When  we  add  to  this  result  the  fact  that 
temptations  to  intoxication  and  to  vice  of  every  kind  are  fiu* 
more  common  in  towns  than  in  the  country ;  that  the  means  of 
education  are  likewise  in  large  towns  either  less  complete  or  less 
used,  it  is  alarming  to  find  by  another  statement  of  the  Registrar- 
General  that  in  England  and  Wales  the  town  population  is  in- 
creasing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  I  suppose  every  .one  will  agree  that  the  tide  of 
population  cannot  be  checked  or  diverted  from  its  channel ;  yet 
we  cannot  deny  the  importance  or  the  urgency  of  the  following 
questions.  *  Now,  in  England  and  Wales  the  town  population 
is  increasing  much  faster  than  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the 
country;  and  the  question  is  therefore  becoming  every  day 
graver — How  is  the  health  of  the  nation  to  be  sustained  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  dangers  which  millions  of  its  people  are  en- 
countering?' This  question,  doubtless,  does  not  admit  of  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  answer.  Yet  it  is  encouraging  to  observe 
how  on  extraordinary  occasions  vigilance  and  science  have  been 
rewarded.  I  will  take  as  my  first  example  the  instance  of  Tyne- 
mouth  during  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  1853.  During  the 
epidemic  of  1848-9  Tynemouth  had  lost  from  cholera  and 
diarrhoea  no  less  than  463  persons.  But  in  the  summer  of 
1851,  on  the  petition  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Public  Health 
Act  was  put  in  force,  and  regulations  for  common  lodging- 
houses  and  slaughter-houses  were  immediately  adopted.  New 
streets  and  houses  were  built  in  conformity  with  prescribed 
rules.  In  the  autumn  of  185  a,  when  the  return  of  cholera  was 
considered  probable,  an  active  inspection  of  the  town  was  com- 
menced by  the  Public  Health  Committee,  the  by-courts  and 
lanes  cleaned,  the  gully-grates  trapped,  and  local  nuisances 
removed.  On  the  report  of  the  first  death  frx»m  cholera  at 
Newcastle,  in  1853,  all  these  measures  were  renewed,  and 
further  precautions  adopted.  The  consequence  was,  that  while 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  lost  nearly  aooo  of  their  people,  there 
occurred  at  Tynemouth,  eight  miles  distant,  only  four  fatal 
indigenous  cases.  This  result  was  accomplished  at  a  cost  of 
little  more  than  aoo/.  While  such  has  been  the  benefit  of 
extra  vigilance  and  precaution  adopted  for  an  emergency  and 
stimulated  by  fear  of  sudden  calamity,  there  are  continually  at 
work  causes  of  pestilence,  destroying  their  thousands  and  their 
ten  thousands,  which  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  local  adminis- 
tration might  remove  in  many  cases,  and  mitigate  in  all.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  give  another  instance  of  the  effect  of 
sanitary  measures.  A  London  water  company  distributed  in 
1848  very  foul  water.     In  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1848-9  there 
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died  1925  of  those  who  received  their  supplies  of  water  from 
this  company.  Between  1848  and  1853  *^®  company  improved 
the  quality  of  their  water.  In  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1 853-4  the 
nnniber  of  their  customers  who  died  was  61 1— or  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  former  mortality.  In  the  meantime  another  water 
company  supplied  water  still  fouler  than  at  the  former  period ; 
and  the  mortality  of  those  who  used  their  water  was  increased 
from  2880  in  1848  to  3476  in  1853 — so  that  while  the  propor- 
tions  in  lo^ooo  persons  in  1848  were  118  and  125  respectively, 
those  proportions  were  more  than  reversed  in  1853 ;  the  former 
rose  from  118  to  130,  and  the  latter  sunk  from  125  to  37.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  while  such  are  the  consequences  in  cases 
of  increased  and  unusual  mortality,  the  evils  which  occur 
daSy  and  yearly  from  the  same  causes  are  no  less  remarkable, 
though  less  remarked.  Let  us  fix  our  attention,  therefore,  a 
few  moments  on  this  permanent  action  upon  our  population. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  increase  much  faster  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  yet  the  mortality  in  towns  is  much 
greater  than  the  mortality  of  the  country.  In  London,  which 
is  the  healthiest  of  our  large  towns,  the  average  rate  of  deaths 
in  seven  years  ending  with  1857  was  24.07  in  1000.  In  Bir- 
mingham it  was  26.79  ;  in  Manchester  3 1 .48 ;  in  Liverpool  32.73. 
In  this  town  of  Liverpool  the  popidation,  if  unsupplied  from 
elsewhere,  would  hardly  maintain  itself.  Yet  the  death  rates 
show  some  improvement.  In  ten  years,  from  1841  to  1850,  it 
was  36  per  thousand ;  it  is  stated  for  the  last  seven  years  to 
have  been  under  33  per  thousand.  While  this  great  mor- 
tality has  been  proceeding  almost  unchecked,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  means  simple  in  their  nature,  practical  in 
their  application,  moderate  in  their  cost,  which  would  very  much 
lessen  this  frightful  evil.  By  an  act  of  last  session  (the  Local 
Government  Act)  towns  and  corporations  have  it  in  their  power 
to  use  these  means.  Undue  prejudice  and  false  economy  have 
long  delayed  the  adoption  of  the  remedies  prescribed ;  these 
are,  good  supply  of  air  and  water,  cleanliness,  prohibition  of 
overcrowding,  removal  of  noxious  matter  from  the  streets  and 
houses.  Public  taxes  which  interfered  with  these  objects — the 
tax  on  windows,  the  taxes  on  coals,  on  candles,  and  on  soap — 
have  of  late  years  been  removed.  Heavy,  indeed,  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  those  who,  having  the  power  to  procure  for 
themselves  and  their  children  the  conditions  of  health  and 
strength  in  place  of  those  of  disease  and  death,  refuse  or  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  the  remedies  within  their  reach.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  different  rates  of  mortality  in  town  and  country.  But 
this  is  only  a  part,  and  not  the  strongest  part  of  the  case. 
Feebleness,  chronic  disease,  want  of  energy,  mental  and  phy- 
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sical^  reduce  the  tone,  and,  I  may  say,  depress  tlie  moral  cha- 
racter of  our  town  population.  The  excitement  of  drams  and 
the  stupor  of  intoxication  are  sought  as  a  relief  from  the 
lowness  of  spirits  engendered  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere. 
Hence  quarrelling,  strife,  assaults,  poverty,  and  neglect  of 
education  for  the  offspring  of  this  degenerate  race.  Instead  of 
healthy  parents  and  robust  children,  fitted  to  continue  from 
generation  to  generation  a  mighty  governing  people,  we  may 
see  what  Milton  has  so  well  described — 

All  maUdies 
Of  ghasUy  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualmi 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds, 
Convulsions,  epileptics,  fierce  catarrhs. 

And  we  may  end  with  his  sublime  words — 

Despair 
Tended  the  sick  busiest  from  couch  to  couch, 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  ofb  invoked 
With  vows,  as  Uieir  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

There  are  some  general  considerations  which  may  here  find 
their  place.  We  can  never  expect  to  raise  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  to  the  conditions  of  life  attained  by  the  healthy 
parts  of  Northumberland  or  Sussex.  The  increase  of  numbers 
in  our  great  towns  must  be  supplied  by  our  healthy  country  vil- 
lages. The  higher  wages  of  the  towns  will  always  attract  young 
men  as  labourers,  and  young  women  as  servants  or  factory 
workers,  to  supply  the  demand  of  increasing  trade  and  com- 
merce. Emigration  at  the  same  time  will  drain  off  the  more 
adventurous  parts  of  our  people.  Nor  are  there  wanting  in  the 
New  World  and  at  the  Antipodes  communities  where  industry 
finds  its  reward,  where  the  hearty  meal  and  the  cordial  wel- 
come renew  the  hospitality,  while  a  representative  assembly 
and  a  free  press  reflect  the  liberty  of  the  old  coimtry. 

Proceeding  to  the  fifth  and  last  department — that  of  Social  Eco- 
nomy— I  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  important  subject 
of  emigration.  The  conditions  upon  wliich  it  can  be  successftdly 
undertaken — the  influence  which  it  has  on  the  present,  and  is 
likely  to  have  on  the  future  state  of  this  nation — are  topics 
which  require  and  will  obtain  the  earnest  inquiry  of  my  right 
honourable  friend.  Sir  James  Stephen,  the  able  president  of  the 
department.  There  is  another  subject  connected  with  emigra- 
tion and  other  parts  of  social  economy  which  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  this  department.  The  conditions  of  industrial  success 
in  nations  appear  to  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  subject 
to  periodical  changes  of  great  importance  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  Uiojna  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  other 
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works  of  his  contemporaries^  that  the  extension  of  trades  and 
the  demand  for  meat  in  England  produced  a  change  of  cultiva- 
tion which  drove  many  &milies  from  their  dwellings.  A 
nmilar  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  same  century 
in  Spain.  In  Scotland  the  cessation  of  the  religious  distur- 
bances caused  by  the  Stuarts  and  the  imion  with  England  led 
to  a  complete  revolution  between  the  days  of  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun,  and  those  of  Robertson  the  historian.  Lastly^  in  Ire- 
land the  social  and  political  evils  which  afflicted  that  country  for 
a  century  seem  to  have  reached  a  crisis  in  1848.  The  famine  of 
1847  was  a  dispensation  of  Providence  which  the  care  of  Go- 
vernment could  not  avert,  and  could  only  partially  mitigate. 
There  have  been,  however,  measures  of  social  economy  adopted 
by  the  Legislature,  the  effects  of  which  deserve  impartisd  inquiry. 
One  of  these  measures  was  the  introduction  of  a  poor-law,  or,  in 
other  words,  provision  for  the  starving  and  punishment  for  the 
professional  mendicant.  Another  was  the  Encimibered  Estates 
Act,  introduced  by  the  present  Master  of  the  Bolls.  Both  these 
measures  naturally  raised  a  good  deal  of  opposition  at  the  time 
of  their  introduction.  My  belief  is,  however,  that  taken  toge- 
ther, and  accompanied  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  will 
be,  by  a  strict  administration  of  justice,  as  great  a  change  for 
the  better  will  take  place  in  Ireland  as  took  place  in  Scotland 
between  the  accession  of  William  III.  and  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  confident,  that  in 
natural  talents  of  all  kinds,  whether  for  poetry,  eloquence,  and 
the  arts  of  peace,  or  for  the  eventful  vicissitudes  of  war,  no  people 
exceed  the  natives  of  Ireland.  Happy  would  it  be  if  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  reproach  of  the  empire  should  become  her 
pride  and  her  glory. 

A  few  words  before  I  have  done  on  the  general  objects  of 
our  Association.  Our  first  meeting  took  place  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lord  Brougham,  who  unites  in  a  singular  degree 
the  lai^est  views  of  politicsd  and  social  science  with  the  most 
laborious  practical  attention  to  all  its  details.  While  he  can 
survey  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  with  the  quick  and  per- 
vading glance  of  a  master,  he  can  work  at  the  task  before 
him  with  the  patient  industry  of  an  apprentice.  I  ynah  that  we 
may  be  able  to  imitate  this  spirit,  though  we  may  not  attain  to 
this  ability.  We  are  not,  like  some  philosophers  of  the  last 
century,  enamoured  of  an  age  of  reason  which  will  never  come 
to  pass.  Nor  do  we  share  in  the  dreams  of  the  philanthropists 
who,  ten  years  ago,  imagined  that  if  property,  and  capital,  and 
competition  were  put  down  by  authority,  the  human  race  might 
sit  down  in  happiness  and  contentment.  Our  task  is  more 
humble,  but,  as  we  conceive,  more  in  accordance  with  the 
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decrees  of  our  Divine  Creator.  To  mankind  is  allotted  labour 
as  its  portion  and  perpetual  inheritance.  If  any  think  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  in  that  very 
night  as  fearful  a  doom  may  fall  upon  him  as  did  upon  the 
tyrant  of  old.  If  any  suppose,  like  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  the  sword  has  done  its  work,  and  that  nothing 
remains  for  them  but  luxurious  enjoyment,  that  very  luxury 
may  revenge  the  conquered  world.  If  any  imagine  that  to  them 
belongs  dominion,  and  that  they  may  indulge  in  contempt  of 
the  unlettered  and  ill-fed  multitude,  that  very  multitude  may 
overwhelm  them  in  bloody  and  merciless  retribution.  It  is  for 
us  to  work  as  truly  as  the  man  who  forges  the  iron  bar,  or  the 
woman  who  works  at  the  factory  loom.  It  is  for  us  to  endea- 
vour to  improve  the  laws  by  which  the  community  is  governed. 
It  is  for  us  to  show  how  education  may  be  extended  and  diffiised. 
It  is  for  us  to  examine  and  record  what  has  been  done  for  the 
reformation  and  punishment  of  offenders.  It  is  for  us  to  confirm 
and  animate  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  sustain  the 
public  health,  and  thereby  preserve  for  this  coimtry  her  emi- 
nence as  the  home  of  a  vigorous  and  independent  race  of  men. 
It  is  for  us  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  great  problems 
of  political  economy,  which  may  often  admit  of  exceptions  but 
never  of  refutations.  In  so  doing  we  shall  best  consult  the  wel- 
fare of  the  present  and  future  generations ;  in  so  doing  we  shall 
follow  the  path  traced  out  for  us  by  Almighty  Benevolence  and 
Almighty  Wisdom. 


^btoss 
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ON  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


IT  is  an  unspeakable  relief  to  those  who  undertake  the  discus- 
sion of  matters  connected  with  the  progress  of  improvement, 
that  they  are  no  longer  called  upon  to  demonstrate  the  funda- 
mental propositions  a  few  years  ago  the  subject  of  controversy, 
and  especially  the  expediency,  including,  of  course,  the  safety, 
of  diffusing  knowledge  of  every  description  among  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  days  have  long  gone  by  when  it  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  peace  of  society,  first,  that  learning  in  general, 
then  that  at  any  rate  political  science,  should  be  confined  to  the 
upper  orders  of  tlie  community,  as  if  the  humble  ranks  were 
either  incapable  of  comprehending  it  or  unfit  to  be  entrusted 
with  it.  Assuredly  it  would  not  be  easy  now  even  for  those 
enemies  of  progress  to  draw  this  line — those  who  ground  their 
political  creed  upon  their  religious  feelings,  when  they  call  to 
mind  the  grand  diversity  between  our  pure  belief  and  the  false 
systems  which  it  happily  supplanted,  the  distinction  that,  above 
every  other,  marks  its  infinite  superiority,  and  proclaims  its 
divine  origin.  The  heathens,  even  the  vriser  among  them,  took 
the  same  distinction  between  the  various  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity which  the  adversaries  of  popular  improvement  have  been 
wont  to  take  among  ourselves.  Holding  immortality  in  con- 
siderable doubt,  of  one  thing  they  were  quite  clear — that  it 
would  only  be  granted  to  souls  of  a  higher  order :  '  Si  quis 
piorum  manibus  locus;  si  ut  sapientibus  placet  non  cum  corpore 
extinguunter  magnse  animse,^  says  Tacitus.  '  But  no,^  says 
Cowper,  the  Christian  poet  and  sage. 

But  no  !  the  silyer  trumpet's  heavenly  call^ 
Sounds  for  the  poor  ;  it  sounds  alike  for  alL 

All  such  distinctions  have  been  swept  away  by  the  same  Gospel 
which  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  the  soul  of  the 
meanest  capacity,  of  the  humblest  of  His  creatures,  is  as  pre- 
cious as  that  of  the  exalted,  in  the  eyes  of  Him  without  whose 
will  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground.    Prom  all  doubts  and  all 
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refinements  of  caste^  therefore,  we  are  now  happily  relieved ; 
and  the  word  having  gone  forth  irrevocable  that  the  people 
shall  be  taught,  we  are  only  left  to  consider  what  is  the  b^t, 
because  the  most  effectual,  mode  of  teaching. 

The  course  pursued  with  this  object  in  view  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  has  been  to  regard  self-education  as  the 
great  instrument,  and  therefore  reading  as  the  principal  means, 
of  learning,  with  the  help  of  such  oral  instruction  as  can  be  ob- 
tained through  lectures.  But  as  individual  or  private  reading 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  process,  everything  was  admitted  to  depend 
upon  affording  easy  access  to  works  of  an  instructive  kind,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  a  nature  to  attract  readers.  When,  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  I  addressed  the  working  classes  and  their  em- 
ployers in  a  tract  (of  which  the  a3rd  edition  lies  before  me), 
pointing  out  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  duty  of  extending 
their  information,  I  announced  the  steps  about  to  be  taken  for 
establishing  an  association  of  which  the  main  objects  should  be 
the  preparing  and  publishing  of  works  to  help  self-eduCation. 
The  Useful  Knowledge  Society  was  accordingly  formed,  and  its 
labours  were  entirely  successful.  The  price  of  books,  maps, 
and  prints  was  reduced  exceedingly ;  and  a  plentiful  supply  was 
provided  of  treatises  upon  all  branches  of  science  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  composed  in  a  manner  so  simple  and  clear  as  to 
convey  the  required  instruction  without  the  help  of  a  teacher,  to 
such  as  really  desired  it,  and  would  take  the  trouble  of  obtain- 
ing it.  But  a  variety  of  other  works  was  likewise  produced,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  afford  instruction  in  an  entertaining  or 
amusing  form ;  and  the  great  circulation  immediately  obtained 
by  our  works  of  these  kind,  proved  that  our  endeavours  had 
been  attended  with  success.  But  we  next  saw  that  a  much 
wider  scope  could  be  given  to  our  operations,  and  that  classes 
whom  our  larger  publications  did  not  reach  might  be  induced  to 
improve  themselves  by  reading.  Hence  arose  the  Penny  Maga- 
zine,  the  happy  suggestion  of  that  eminent  philanthropist  Mr. 
Hill,  now  Recorder  of  Birmingham  and  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. The  low  price,  the  admirable  woodcuts,  the  judicious 
selection  of  subjects,  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining, 
speedily  obtained  for  the  paper  a  circulation  till  then  unpre- 
cedented, for  at  one  time  220,cx)0  were  sold  weekly.  The  sale, 
indeed,  may  be  supposed  enormous,  when  sixty  guineas  could 
be  afforded  for  one  plate,  the  impression  from  which,  with  two 
or  three  others  less  fine,  and  eight  pages  of  letter-press,  was 
sold  for  a  penny  to  the  public,  consequently  much  less  to  the 
retail  dealer.* 


*  The  Saturday  Magazine  of  the  Church  Society,  begun  Boon  tSter,  reduced  our 
circuUtion  about  40,000,  at  which  we  g^reatly  rejoiced,  because  that  excellent  pub- 
Hcation  found  access  to  quarters  which  ours  could  not  reach. 
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It  remamed  for  others  engaged  in  the  same  good  work  of  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  the  people,  to  cany  this  plan  a  step 
further,  but  a  most  important  step,  by  preparing  cheap  periodi- 
cal piq>ers,  containing  such  proportion  of  works  of  fiction  as 
should  attract  persons  whoUy  bent  upon  entertainment  and 
reading,  without  any  direct  view  to  obtain  useful  knowledge. 
The  society's  works,  even  the  Fenny  Magazine,  had  never  ad- 
mitted writings  of  this  description,  except  occasionally  a  few  lines 
of  poetry.  Now,  it  had  been  found  to  be  quite  certain  that  a 
vast  proportion  of  readers  regarded  narrative  as  alone  interest- 
ing, and  hence  history,  and  especially  biography,  had  been 
largely  introduced  into  our  publications.  But  it  became  also 
apparent  that  imaginary  adventures,  scenes  rarely  or  never  exhi- 
bited in  real  life,  lively  descriptions  of  both  persons  and  things 
removed  from  common  observation — in  a  word,  stories,  whether 
of  a  romantic  or  of  a  mere  ordinary  character,  would  fix  the  at- 
tention which  the  most  interesting  realities  had  failed  to  arrest, 
and  that  thousands  would  read  tales  whom  nothing  else  could 
tempt  to  take  up  a  book.  Nor  is  this  taste  confined  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  community.  Very  many  of  their  betters 
can  with  difficulty  be  got  to  read  any  statement  of  facts  beyond 
a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  re- 
mark applies  peculiarly  to  the  great  numbers  who  have  never 
acquired  the  habit  of  reading,  and  who  are  most  averse  to  any 
such  interruption  of  their  other  pursuits,  or  any  interference 
with  their  rest  and  relaxation.  It  is  to  this  class  that  such  works 
as  the  Penny  Magazine ,  and  also  papers,  in  part  at  least,  devoted 
to  works  of  fiction,  are  principally  addressed ;  to  those  who  from 
their  vocations  have  but  little  spare  time  which  they  can  employ 
in  reading,  their  hours  of  relaxation  are  apt  to  be  spent  either 
in  rest,  or  in  games,  or  in  dissipation.  It  is  to  find  employment 
in  reading  for  these  hours,  and  to  provide  such  works  as  may 
most  powerfully  interest,  that  the  greatest  eftbrts  have  been 
made ;  and  experience  has  proved  decisively  that  a  considerable 
part  of  such  works  must  consist  of  stories.  Accordingly  penny 
papers,  published  weekly,  with  good  cuts,  have  been  supplied ; 
one  part  of  the  letter-press  being  stories,  the  rest  historical  or 
biographical  sketches,  and  information  in  a  popular  form  upon 
subjects  of  science  and  art.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  ex- 
clude from  the  narratives  and  the  descriptions  everything  that 
can  by  possibility  either  inflame  the  passions  or  trench  in  the 
least  d^ree  upon  religious  and  moral  principle.  But  that  is 
only  a  negative  merit.  The  object  of  the  whole,  both  narrative 
and  descriptive,  is  to  cherish  feelings  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable 
kind,  to  inculcate  the  purest  moral  principles,  and  to  further  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  more  by  the  actions  and  the 
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scenes  represented  than  by  mere  advice  and  reflections.  Of  one 
individujJ,  John  Cassell,  who  has  taken  a  leading  part,  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  part,  in  these  important  proceedings,  it  is 
fit  to  mention  the  name,  because  he  was  himself  a  working  man, 
rose  by  his  industry  from  a  most  himible  station,  has  constantly 
lived  with  the  working  classes,  and  has  the  most  complete  know- 
ledge of  their  habits  and  their  tastes,  from  daily  unreserved  in- 
tercourse with  them.  The  variety  of  the  works  which  he  has 
prepared  and  published  is  very  great,  and  their  circulation  ex- 
traordinary. The  prices  wluch  he  gives  to  secure  the  best 
assistance  of  literary  men  and  of  artists  do  the  greatest  credit  to 
his  liberality,  and  also  to  his  good  sense,  as  his  remarkable  suc- 
cess proves.  He  has,  indeed,  even  given  considerable  sums  by 
way  of  premium  for  the  production  of  works  by  competition — 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  one  or  two  hundred  pounds.  It  would 
be  endless  to  enimierate  the  various  works  which  he  and  several 
others  have  brought  out  upon  this  plan.  The  most  widely  cir- 
culated are  the  London  Journal,  which  sells  350,000 ;  CasseWs 
Family  Paper,  Illustrated,  285,000 ;  Popular  History  of  England, 
100,000.  One  very  remarkable  publication  of  this  class  is  the 
literature  by  working  men,  or  essays  on  every  variety  of  subject 
by  working  men ;  proving  undeniably  the  benefits  which  they 
have  derived  from  their  studies,  and  also  proving  that  they  have 
not  been  distracted  for  an  hour  from  their  daily  toil.  That  these 
works  have  encouraged  a  taste  for  reading  among  thousands  who 
never  before  read,  and  have  afforded  the  means  of  gratifying  it, 
cannot  be  denied.  We  used  to  reckon  that  the  Penny  Magazine, 
at  its  highest  circulation,  had  nearly  a  million  of  readers. 
According  to  this  estimate,  some  of  the  weekly  papers  must  have 
twice  as  many. 

An  opinion  has,  however,  of  late  gone  forth  that  all  the 
labours  of  the  Usefiil  Knowledge  Society  and  their  followers  and 
allies  liave  ended  in  an  entire  failure — that  no  success  has  at- 
tended their  efforts  to  raise  the  character  and  improve  the  habits 
of  the  people  by  increasing  the  supply  of  their  intellectual  food, 
and  bettering  its  quality.  Therefore  the  grounds  of  this  opinion 
deserve  to  be  examined.  But  it  must  be  premised  that  the 
patrons  of  this  doctrine  wear  a  somewhat  suspicious  aspect,  and 
look  in  some  sort  as  if  they  were  the  enemies  in  disguise  of 
all  progress.  For  though  they  affect  only  to  dislike  the  means 
employed,  confining  in  words  their  objections  to  the  execution 
of  the  works  actually  provided  for  the  people,  it  turns  out  that 
there  is  no  pleasing  them,  and  if  the  works  are  ever  so  much 
changed,  the  same  difficulty,  the  same  disapproval  recurs.  So  that 
it  should  seem  to  be  the  end  they  dislike,  not  the  means ;  and 
they  really  appear  to  be  of  the  class  which  we  had  hoped  and 
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believed  was  extinct^  and  tliat  we  have  fallen  upon  specimens 
of  those  lost  races  which  peopled  a  former  world,  the  ancient 
opponents  of  all  popular  progress,  though  wrapt  up  in  more 
modem  integuments.  All  we  can  do  for  dispelling  the  delusion 
attempted  to  be  propagated,  is  to  consider  both  the  fact  of  what 
has  been  effected  and  the  manifest  tendency  of  what  is  still 
continuing  to  be  done. 

The  first  objection  which  meets  us  we  must  needs  advert  to, 
that  it  may  at  once  be  removed;   for  it  stops  the  way,  and 
obstructs  sJl  improvement.     The  information  conveyed  in  the 
manner  before  described  is  admitted  to  be  of  a  limited  and  im- 
perfect kind ;  the  subjects  treated  or  referred  to  cannot  be  folly 
handled ;  the  instructions  given  must  of  necessity  be  partial,  or 
introductory  only.     Many  readers  will  go  no  farther ;  and  there- 
fore  by  them   a  very  scanty  knowledge  is   acquired.     Now, 
bestowing  this  is   described  by  the  objectors  as  encouraging 
superficial  acquirements,  and  the  old  argument  not  very  cor- 
rectly put  forward  in  a  great  poet^s  verse  is  repeated  in  prose 
not  much  more  incorrect,  though  less  harmonious.     But  when 
it  is   said   or  s\mg,   that    'a  Uttle  learning   is    a   dangerous 
thing,^  we  can  see  no  harm  in  adding  that  there  is  another 
thing   somewhat  more  dangerous,    great    ignorance;    not   to 
mention  that  the  one  cures  itself,  while  the  other  perpetuates 
itself,  ay,  and  spreads  and  propagates  too.     For  it  is  almost  as 
true  in  point  of  fact  that  they  who  have  learned  a  little  have 
their  hsdf-satisfied  curiosity  excited  to  obtain  more  ftdl  gratifi- 
cation, as  it  is  false  in  point  of  fact  that  sobriety  results  &om 
excess  of  drinking.     We  object  therefore  to   this  hackneyed 
maxim,  not  because  it  is  hackneyed,  but  because  it  is  unfounded ; 
as  illogical  when  delivered  in  plain  prose  as  inapposite  when 
clothed  in  numerous  verse — the  falsehood  of  the  position  in  the 
one  case  being  equal  to  that  of  the  metaphor  in  the  other. 
'  Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread,'  is  the  old  English  saying. 
'  All  wrong,'  say  the  objectors,  '  A  little  food  is  a  dangerous 
thing ;  rather  starve  than  not  have  your  fill.'     '  Better  be  pur- 
blind than  stone  blind,'  is  the  French  saying.     '  No,'  cry  the 
objectors,  '  if  you  can't  see  quite  clearly,  what  use  is  there  in 
seeing  at  all.'     In  the  country  of  the  blind,  says  the  proverb,  the 
one-eyed  man  is  king ;  our  objectors  belonging  to  the  body  of  the 
people  there  would  dethrone  the  monarch  by  putting  out  his  eye. 
But  they  had  better  couch  their  blind  brethren  to  restore  their 
sight,  and  then  his  reign  would  cease  at  once  without  any  act 
of  violence,  any  coup  cPetat.     Here  is  a  well  of  precious  water, 
and  we  have  got  a  little  of  it  in  a  tankard.     What  signifies,  say 
the  objectors,  such  a  paltry  supply  ?     It  would  not  wet  the  lips 
of  half-a-dozen  of  the  hundreds  who  are  athirst.    True,  but  it 
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enables  us  to  wet  the  sucker  of  the  pump,  instead  of  following 
their  advice  to  leave  it  dry ;  and  having  the  handle,  we  use  it 
to  empty  the  well,  and  satisfy  all. 

A  person  gains  some  information,  it  may  be  only  a  little. 
Say  the  objectors,  he  is  superficial.  Would  he  be  more  pro- 
found if  he  knew  nothing  ?  The  twilight  is  unsafe  for  his  steps. 
Would  he  be  more  secure  firom  slipping  in  the  dark  ?  But  he 
may  be  self-sufiicient,  may  think  he  knows  much,  and  look 
down  upon  others  as  knowing  little.  Is  this  very  likely  to  happen 
if  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  is  within  reach  of  all,  and  by 
the  greater  number  actually  possessed  ?  The  distinction  is  the 
groimd  of  the  supposed  influence  upon  his  demeanour  towards 
others ;  when  that  diflTerence  no  longer  exists,  the  risk  of  his 
manners  being  spoiled  is  at  an  end.  The  most  trifling  instruc- 
tion which  can  be  given  is  sure  to  teach  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  receive  it  the  lesson  of  their  own  deficiency,  and  to 
inspire  the  wish  for  further  knowledge.  But  suppose,  as  must 
happen  in  many  cases,  that  no  great  progress  shall  be  after- 
wards made,  at  least  it  is  certain  that  the  proportion  is  most 
inconsiderable  of  those  who  are  not  the  better  for  what  they 
have  learned ;  and  of  those  who  are  the  worse  for  it  the  number 
caimot  really  be  said  to  have  any  existence. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  two  descriptions 
of  persons  to  whom  popular  literature  is  addressed,  and  who  may 
in  diflerent  ways  profit  by  it — those  who  firom  their  natural 
capacity  and  natural  inclination,  as  well  as  firom  possessing  a 
certain  leisure,  can  so  far  improve  themselves  as  to  become 
really  accomplished  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  they 
study ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  who  can  never  go 
beyond  giving  a  very  moderate  attention  to  books — can,  in  fact, 
read  but  very  little.  Let  us  first  consider  the  former  class, 
which,  though  small  compared  with  the  mass,  is  yet  again 
divided  into  two — those  of  ordinary  talents,  but  anxious  to  learn, 
and  those  whose  thirst  for  knowledge  is  not  only  very  great,  but 
accompanied  with  capacity  to  excel,  possibly  even  with  original 
genius.  Both  classes  benefit  incalculably  by  the  helps  which 
popular  literature  extends  to  them.  Their  love  of  knowledge  is 
both  excited  and  gratified ;  and  let  us  observe  their  progress. 
The  different  works  which  are  prepared  encourage  and  enable 
them  to  proceed.  At  first,  they  are  attracted  by  some  tale,  or 
anecdote,  or  biographical  account.  Soon  after  they  find  in  the 
same  paper  a  popular  exposition  of  a  subject  in  science  or  lite- 
rature. This  inclines  them  to  go  further,  and  the  treatises  fur- 
nished by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  are  within  their  reach, 
on  different  subjects  suiting  the  line  they  desire  to  follow,  and 
of  various  kinds  in  point  of  difficulty,  and  thus  adapted  to  the 
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they  may  have  made,  firom  Mrs.  Marcet's  plain  and 
dementarj  explanations  np  to  the  treatises  of  learned  professors^ 
Eke  those  of  the  Astronomer  Royal^  Sir  D.  Brewster,  and  Pro- 
kmar  de  Morgan.     So  great  and  varied  are  the  helps  afforded 
to  students  in  humble  life,  that  it  has  been  said  that  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  now  as  a  self-taught  person.     Let  iis  only 
idlect  how  mighty  would  have  been  the  comfort  to  such  students 
in  former  times  could  they  have  enjoyed  such  facilities.     ^Yhat 
woold  Franklin  have  given  for  them,  who,  living  on  a  vegetable 
diet  on  purpose  to  save  a  few  pence  firom  his  day's  wages  for  the 
pnrchsse  of  books,  was  fain  to  learn  a  little  geometry  fix)m  a 
tieatifle  on  navigation  he  had  been  happy  enough  to  pick  up  at 
a  book-stall,  something  of  arithmetic  by  having  faUen  upon  a 
copy  of  CodLer,  and  firom  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spect^for  gained 
a  notion  of  the  stvle  he  afterwards  so  powerfully  used  ?     What 
wQoId   Simpson  have  given  for  access  to  books,   who  could 
only  get,  from  the  accident  of  a  pedlar  passing  the  place  whert^ 
he  was  kept  by  his  father  working  at  his  trade  of  a  weaver,  the 
copy  of  Cocker  containing  a  little  algebra;  and  even  when 
grown  np,   conld  only,  by  borrowing  Stone's  translation  of 
'L'Hopital'  fiT>m  a  friend,  obtain  an  insight  into  the  science  of 
infinitesimals,  on  which,  two  years  later,  he  published  an  ad- 
mirable work  while  continuing  to  divide  his  time  between  his 
toil  as  a  weaver  and  as  a  teacher  ?  Brindley,  the  great  engineer, 
was  through  life  an  uneducated  man ;  Ranncquin  is  said  never 
to  have  learned  the  alphabet ;  and  both  executed  great  works, 
but  with  diflSculties  and  delays  which  reading  would  have  spared 
them.      Harrison,  too,  though  he  had  received  au  ordinary 
education,  yet  only  while  working  in  his  trade  of  a  carpenter 
became  acquainted  with  science  by  some  manuscript  lectures  of 
Sannderson  falling  in  his  way ;  and  so  hard  did  he  find  it  to 
obtain  adequate  knowledge  on  the  subjects  connected  ^dth  his 
mechanical  pursuits,  that  forty  years  were  spent  in  perfecting 
his  admirable  improvements  on  the  construction  of  time-keepers, 
and  bringing  them  into  use. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  hold  that  Franklin's  genius,  both 
in  physical  and  political  science,  could  have  done  greater  things 
had  his  original  difficulties  in  self-education  been  removed;  but 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  both  Brindley,  Rannequin,  and  Har- 
rison would  have  effected  far  more  with  the  helps  which  their 
successors  have  had ;  and  of  Simpson  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that,  even  amidst  the  distractions  of  his  trade,  his  short 
life  would  have  been  illustrated  by  far  greater  steps  in  mathc^- 
matical  science.  For  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose,  with 
some  of  bis  biographers,  that  his  genius  was  not  original,  and 
fitted  to  make  great  advances  in  lus  favourite  study.     The  late 
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proceedings  respecting  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  monument  have  led  me 
to  ascertain  that  Simpson  had  made  the  same  approaches  towards 
the  modem  improvement  of  the  calculus  which  its  illustrious 
inventor  himself  had  done,  but  kept  concealed ;  and  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  germ  of  the  great  discovery  of  La- 
grange and  Laplace  on  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  is  to 
be  found  in  the  last  and  most  remarkable  work  of  Simpson. 
It  is  truly  delightful  to  contemplate  such  feats  of  genius,  so 
scantily  aided,  in  a  hard-working  mechanic,  patronized  hj  none. 
But  the  same  gratification,  though  certainly  in  a  very  inferior 
degree,  arises  from  seeing  the  eflfects  of  those  helps  which  are 
now  afforded  to  the  humbler  classes.  Instead  of  resorting  to 
instances  of  progress  in  the  physical  and  the  abstract  sciences, 
let  us  only  observe  how  the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  in  its 
most  practical  branches,  has  borne  good  fruits.  There  lies 
before  me  a  short  treatise  by  a  working  man,  popularly  written, 
because  it  is  addressed  to  his  fellow-workmen  in  the  same  line 
of  employment,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  prevalent  but 
dangerous  delusions  on  the  subject  of  ciapital  and  wages,  by  ex- 
plaining the  true  principles  of  economical  science  on  this  head. 
No  student  of  that  philosophy  at  the  English — ^nay,  at  any  of 
the  Scotch  imiversitics,  where  it  is  more  cultivated — could  have 
produced  a  better  reasoned  tract,  or  one  showing  more  entire 
acquaintance  with  its  principles.  It  is  the  work  of  a  common 
shoemaker  in  the  Midland  Counties,  whose  attention  was 
turned  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  injuries  which 
the  strikes  and  combinations  of  his  brother  workmen  were 
doing  to  their  own  interests.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  that  his 
success  as  an  author  in  expounding  these  principles  will  make 
him  neglect  another  principle  as  essential  to  the  children  of 
industry  as  profiting  by  the  means  of  instruction — ^that  their 
first  duty,  as  it  is  their  highest  interest,  is  the  steady  pursuit  of 
their  calUng;  and  that  their  reading  or  writing,  whether  for 
relaxation  or  improvement,  must  be  confined  to  the  hours  which 
that  calling  leaves  vacant,  and  makes,  as  it  .were,  their  own. 
This  good  young  man  will  not-  go  so  far  beyond  his  last  as  to 
become  a  professional  author ;  for  he  may  know,  and  if  he  does 
not  I  will  now  tell  him,  what  was  once  said  by  a  celebrated  wit 
in  Paris,*  the  mother  of  a  far  more  celebrated  person,  the  illus- 
trious D'Alembert, — '  Woe  to  him  who  depends  for  his  subsis- 
tence upon  his  pen !'  By  a  singular  coincidence  with  the  pre- 
sent application  of  her  remark,  she  adds,  to  illustrate  it, — '  The 
shoemaker  is  secure  of  his  wages ;  the  bookmaker  is  not  secure 
of  anything.'     There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this ;  but 
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that  it  is  substantially  true  appears  to  be  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  the  greater  part  of  authors  who  have  no  private  fortune 
join  some  ordinary  profession  to  letters.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  examples  of  the  beneficial  eflTects  of  popular  literature 
in  training  up  persons  even  of  eminence  in  the  walks  of  science 
and  art.     One  may  be    mentioned  of  the  latter  description. 
Among  the  most  rising  sculptors  of  the  day,  though  he  may 
not  yet  have  obtained  celebrity,  is  one  who  declares  that  his 
mind  was  first  turned  towards  the  fine  arts  by  the  woodcuts  in 
the  Penny  Magazine,     An  affecting  instance  of  the  same  good 
result  from  our  labours  was  related  by  one  of  our  colleagues. 
Lieutenant     Drummond,      afterwards    Under  -  Secretary    for 
Ireland,   and  inventor  of  the    celebrated    light  which   bears 
his  name.    When  employed  as  boundary  commissioner  at  Man- 
chester, by  the  Government  of  1832,  he  found,  in  one  of  the 
lowest   abodes  of  misery,  four  families   existing,  rather  than 
living,  in  a  single  room.     Of  these  unhappy  creatures,  one  was 
an  old  woman,  with  her  grandson,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who 
had,  from  the  .vilest  prihts,  which  alone  he  had  seen,  gained  a 
certain  taste  for  such  things ;  and  when  the  fine  cuts  of  the 
Penny  Magazine  came  out,  he  was  so  delighted  with  their  supe- 
riority that  he  and  another  boy,  his  friend,  formed  a  partner- 
ship to  join  in  taking  a  copy  of  the  paper.     He  set  himself  to 
draw ;  and,  getting  a  few  colours  of  the  roughest  kind,  he  con- 
trived to  sell  his  little  drawings ;  so  that  Mr.  Drummond  found 
he  had  actually  made  1 2s.  by  them,  and  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  poor  lad  that  he  recommended  him  to  a  great  cotton 
printer,  who  placed  him  in  his  designing-room.     What  became 
of  him,  Mr.  Drummond's  death  soon  after  prevents  us  from 
knowing;  but  that  he  throve  and  rose  in  his  vocation  there 
can  be  little  doubt.     Such  is   the  use  of  those  helps  which 
make  us  say  self-education  is  altogether  changed.     But  though 
absolute  self-education— that  is,  education  without  any  help — 
is  fortunately  no  longer  to  be  discoursed  of,  that  which,  with 
the  helps  afibrded,  becomes  more  easy  and  more  effectual,  has 
still    aU   the    advantages — and  they  are  very  great — of  self- 
instruction.    It  gives  the  inestimable  benefit  of  self-reliance ;  it 
unfolds,  or  at   least  exercises,  faculties  which    more  regiilar 
training  leaves  either  latent  or  little  tried ;   it  draws  forth  ori- 
ginal genius;    and  confers  on  him  who  only  discovers  what 
others  had  found  out  before,  all  the  praise,  because  he  has  all 
the  merit,  of  the  invention ;  as  D^ Alembert,  when  he  sighed  to 
find,  in  his  unassisted  studies,  how  often  he  had  been  antici- 
pated without  knowing  it,  yet  felt  the  conscious  pride  of  his 
achievements,  and  gained,  too,  the   more    solid  advantage  of 
greatly  increasing  his  analvtical  powers. 
58  '       D 
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A  stirvey  of  the  moral  world,  individual  and  social,  is  fitted 
to  raise  the  same  emotions  which  inspire  us  in  casting  our  eyes 
over  the  solar  system :  the  movements,  the  proportions,  the 
action  of  attractive,  repulsive,  and  disturbing  forces — all,  at 
first  sight,  little  to  be  comprehended,  and  apparently  without 
arrangement  or  plan — but  aU,  when  deeply  considered  and  care- 
fully compared,  reducible  to  certain  rules,  and  fixed  unchange- 
able order.  As  new  bodies  are  discovered  in  the  heavens  by 
marking  their  mutual  attractions  with  those  before  known,  the 
attractions  of  science  and  of  letters  will  disclose  to  the  just  and 
learned  observer  genius  already  existing,  but  now  first  drawn 
forth  to  the  view.  But  the  nebula  occupy  the  largest  share  in 
both  firmaments ;  and  in  the  moral  their  importance  is  unspeak- 
ably superior  to  that  of  either  the  more  shining  or  the  greater 
luminaries.  The  benefits  are  beyond  all  price  which  the  bulk 
of  the  community  derive*  firom  the  influence  and  from  the  assis- 
tance of  popular  literature ;  nor  can  anything  be  more  unreflect- 
ing than  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  of  its  beneficial 
tendency. 

We  may  begin  with  the  broad  fact  of  the  harmless  character^ 
to  say  the  very  least,  of  the  amusement  which  it  affords.  While 
we  admit  it  to  be  certain  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
works  is  devoted  chiefly  to  entertainment,  this  is  certainly  alto- 
gether of  an  innocent  kind.  But  it  has  come  in  the  place  of  a 
different  class  of  publications.  When  Mr.  Hill  proposed  the 
Penny  Magazine,  the  first  of  the  kind  now  so  happily  established 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  Mr.  C.  Knight  brought  him  a 
list  of  no  less  than  nine  weekly  papers  devoted  to  the  circulation 
of  the  most  abominable  matter — ^morally,  scandalous  and  ob- 
scene ;  religiously,  not  simply  infidel,  but  scofiing  and  ribald ; 
politically,  preaching  anarchy  hardly  even  confined  to  the 
crazy  dreams  of  socialism ;  but,  as  if  the  editor  were  that  boy 
become  a  man  who,  when  the  Sovereign  went  to  meet  his 
Parliament,  had  been  arrested  for  bawling  out,  'No  King, 
no  Church,  no  Lords,  no  Commons,  no  nothing  !^  The  Penny 
Magazine  drove  these  vile  publications  absolutely  out  of 
existence.  A  most  feeble  progeny  alone  was  left  to  succeed 
them ;  it  skulked  in  comers,  and  ever  since  has  scarcely  been 
heard  of.  It  was  like  the  effect  of  the  Society^s  Almanac, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  disreputable  fortune-telling  tracts 
before  published  by  the  Stationers^  Company,  and  abandoned 
by  them,  other  and  rational  year-books  being  substituted  in  its 
place,  perhaps  immediately,  certainly  as  soon  as  the  illustrious 
statesman  and  warrior  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  without 
any  application  on  our  part,  gave  directions  that  the  Society^s 
Almanac  should  be  used  at  all  the  public  oflices.      But  it  is  not 
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only  irreligioas,  and  immoral^  and  fraudulent  publications  that 
have  thus  been  supplanted ;  the  far  less  hurtful,  yet  by  no  means 
commendable  works,  which  study  to  give  the  mere  excitement  of 
horror,  by  dealing  in  accoimts  of  brutal  murder  and  cruel 
seductions^  and  in  romances  abounding  in  such  descriptions, 
together  with  ghost  stories — these,  once  so  greedily  pored  over, 
now  find  but  little  acceptation,  and  have  ceased  to  be  in  demand. 
It  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  natural  preference  of 
the  people  is  for  the  better  kind  of  writings.  At  times  of  poli- 
tical or  religious  excitement,  those  of  a  worse  cast  may  have 
some  success,  but  it  is  temporary.  The  works  of  Carlisle  and 
Paine  have  long  ceased  to  attract  readers,  the  people  falling 
back  upon  papers  which  combine  harmless  recreation  with  some 
instruction;  and  the  tendency  of  public  prosecutions  to  give 
them  an  interest  which  they  had  not  naturally  was  found  so 
manifest,  that  the  Government  has  long  taken  the  safer  course 
of  letting  them  alone. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  benefits 
of  the  popular  press  are  negative  only.  The  tales  composed  for 
the  working  men's  hours  of  relaxation  are  of  a  kind  that  address 
themselves  both  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  at  once 
giving  lessons  of  instruction  and  fostering  the  kindly  affections. 
Nor  can  anything  be  more  groimdless  than  the  charges  that 
have  been  brought  against  them.  Two  of  these  may  be  at  once 
stated  and  disposed  of.  First,  we  are  told  that  the  stories  given 
relate  to  persons  and  scenes  in  high  life,  and  that  none  other 
interest  the  working  classes.  This  is  certainly  contrary  to  the 
fiu:t.  That  these  classes  wish  occasionally  to  know  what  passes 
among  their  superiors  is  quite  true,  yet  not  more  true  than  that 
their  superiors  desire  to  dwell  upon  the  actions  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  each  other;  but  what  most  powerfully  excites  the 
humbler  classes,  and  most  deeply  imprints  itself  on  their 
memory,  is  the  story  of  the  actions  and  the  sufferings,  the  good 
and  evil  fortune,  of  their  brethren  and  equals.  They  delight  to 
dwell  on  the  struggles  of  heroism,  the  endurance  of  privation, 
the  agonies  of  anxiety,  the  resignation  under  sorrow,  of  the 
humbler  classes,  their  own  brothers  and  sisters.  He  who  vividly, 
above  all  feelingly,  portrays  a  noble  heart,  throbbing  under  a 
fustian  jacket  or  a  cotton  gown,  records  the  tears  shed  for  the 
untimely  loss  of  the  young,  or  the  removal  of  the  protection 
made  habitual  and  venerable  by  length  of  years,  is  sure  to  find 
eager  and  sympathising  readers.  Nor  will  he  less  awaken 
their  minds,  though  to  emotion  of  a  different  kind,  who  describes 
the  anxious  fears  of  conscious  but  undetected  guilt,  the  ever- 
wakeful  remorse  when  discovery  is  not  dreaded,  and  the  worth- 
lessness  to  secure  happiness  of  vicious  though  successful  couisea. 

Da 
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Characters  thus  taken  from  humble  life,  and  scenes  laid  in  its 
haunts,  most  strongly  rivet  the  attention  of  the  working  men 
and  their  families.  And  wherefore  this?  Because  the  case 
may  be  their  own.  The  fiction  of  to-day  may  to-morrow  be  the 
sad  or  the  happy  reality  of  their  own  lot.  That  the  narratives 
and  the  descriptions  which  thus  attract  and  thus  move  them,  are 
fitted  to  affect  others  as  well  may  be  safely  afdrmed.  It  is 
from  experience,  no  less  than  from  the  relation  of  friends  in  the 
liigher  classes,  that  we  may  describe  it  as  impossible  to  read 
some  of  these  stories  with  a  dry  eye.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  none  of  the  romances,  favourites  of  the  great,  are 
thus  made  conducive  to  the  entertainment  of  the  poor.  Some 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  have  been  given  in  these  publications ; 
and  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  they  had  been  accompanied 
with  warnings  against  the  perversions  of  history,  as  well  as  the 
false,  and  indeed  obsolete,  political  opinions  in  which  some  of 
that  great  writer's  tales  abound. 

But  next,  it  is  alleged  that  what  is  termed  the  new — it  should 
rather  be  called  the  improved — literature  of  the  people  supplants 
more  solid  and  more  useful  works,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
readers  is  given  as  a  proof  of  this.  It  is  assumed,  most  falsely 
assumed,  that  these  are  withdrawn  from  the  perusal  of  other 
publications.  On  the  very  contrary,  they  are  added  to  the 
body  of  former  readers,  and  their  numbers  prove  it  to 
demonstration.  Take  three  instances: — GasselPs  Illustrated 
Family  Taper  began  this  year  with  a  sale  of  300,000,  and  the 
Family  Herald  issues  260,000.  The  London  Journal  is  asserted 
to  have  had  a  circulation  of  500,000,  but  its  present  actual 
sale  is  from  320,000  to  350,000.  'WTiat  papers  and  other 
l)eriodical  works  did  these  800,000  purchasers  take,  and  what 
did  the  two  millions,  who  in  the  whole  peruse  these  three 
l)apcrs,  read  before  they  were  brought  out  ?  It  is  quite  mani- 
fest that  this  is,  if  not  wholly,  yet  in  a  very  great  proportion,  a 
clear  addition  to  the  number  of  persons  who  formerly  saved 
from  their  earnings  a  penny  weekly,  and  laid  it  out  in  pur- 
chasing what  would  help  them  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  of  rest 
without  the  weary  sense  of  unoccupied  time,  or  the  pernicious 
resource  of  drinking.  The  provision  is  only  made  for  such  as 
before  had  none.  A  new  food  has  been  presented  to  the  mind. 
They  who  fancy  that  it  comes  in  the  place  of  other  and  more 
wholesome  fare  would  have  objected  to  the  potato  being  culti- 
vated, because  it  lessened  the  gains  from  the  growth  of  wheat, 
whereas  it  only  produced  a  supply  for  those  who  else  were 
doomed  to  starve,  or  to  linger  out  a  feeble  life  on  most  scanty 
diet.  Nay,  the  objectors  may  pcradventure  belong  to  the  class 
which  would  not  have  the  resource  of  foreign  markets  open  to 
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US,  lest  the  security  against  a  famine,  by  giving  our  people 
access  to  the  produce  of  other  soils  and  other  climates,  should 
lessen  the  numbers  who  consume  that  of  our  own.  There  used 
to  be  some  persons,  nay  at  one  time  no  small  number,  who 
thus  held  and  thus  felt  alarmed.  The  race  is  supposed  to  be 
long  extinct ;  and  specimens  of  it  are  only  to  be  found  preserved 
in  the  antiquary's  collections  of  political  curiosities,  as  the 
fossil  remains  of  long-lost  animals  which  once  peopled  our  globe 
may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  geologist. 

It  is  quite  as  great  a  delusion  under  which  those  labour  who 
figure  to  themselves  the  promoters  of  popular  literature  as 
indifferent  to  the  encouragement  of  more  severe  studies,  and 
the  cultivation  of  profoimder  science.  We  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society  can  well  recollect  that  exactly  the  same 
prejudice  prevailed,  or,  if  it  did  not,  was  sought  to  be  raised, 
against  the  preparation  of  scientific  works  in  a  cheap  form,  and 
designed  to  give  information  of  the  most  solid  and  even  pro- 
found description.  Some  of  the  very  persons  who  were  remu- 
nerated, and  amply  remunerated,  for  their  writings,  derided 
what  they  called  Sixpenny  Science,  because  a  treatise  once  a 
fortnight  for  several  years  was  published  at  that  price ;  but  by 
whom  composed?  By  such  mathematicians  as  Professor  de 
Morgan ;  such  natural  philosophers  as  Sir  D.  Brewster,  a  dis- 
coverer as  well  as  a  teacher;  and  such  botanists  as  Professor 
Lindley.  It  was  plain  enough  that  some  of  those  who  thus 
complained  of  the  treatises  as  not  profound  could  not  have  read 
one  line  of  them,  from  their  own  profound  ignorance  of  the 
subjects.  Contemporary  with  the  Penny  Magazine  was  the 
Penny  Cyclopadia,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  so  accom- 
plished a  scholar  as  Professor  Long  being  the  conductor,  no 
less  a  mathematician  than  the  Astronomer-Boyal  has  published 
in  a  separate  form  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  work; 
papers,  too,  composed  in  so  plain  and  popular  a  manner  as  to 
bring  the  most  sublime  truths  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
within  the  comprehension  of  readers  very  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  mathematics. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  clamour  against  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Society^s  proceedings,  possibly  not  unconnected  with  the  present 
attacks  upon  popular  literature,  was  the  notion  that  the  gains 
of  authors  are  lessened,  the  wages  of  literary  labour  reduced — 
an  error  not  less  glaring  than  that  of  the  common  workman 
who  should  object  to  the  capital  by  which  his  labour  is  employed 
and  paid  being  invested  at  low  profits  and  quick  returns.  In 
truth,  the  fund  out  of  which  literary  labour  is  paid  has  been 
very  greatly  increased  by  the  cheap  publications.  Independently 
of  the  Cyciopadia,  the  society  did  not  expend  less  than  100,000^. 
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in  this  way^  the  whole  arising  from  the  profits  of  its  cheap 
works,  which,  by  their  charter  of  incorporation,  they  were  bound 
thus  to  expend.  When  Admiral  Beaufort  (late  hydrographer 
of  the  Admiralty)  was  consulted  on  the  price  of  its  maps,  i*. 
being  proposed,  he  refused  to  undertake  the  superintendence 
of  that  department  if  the  price  were  fixed  higher  than  6d., 
because  he  saw  that  this  must  secure  circulation  and  profit. 
J.  Cassell  and  others  expend  large  sums  in  like  manner,  and  not 
a  little  in  obtaining  prize  works  by  competition.  But  the  duty 
on  paper  is  a  heavy  burthen,  and  goes  almost  altogether  in  diminu- 
tion of  the  fund  destined  for  authors  and  artists.  It  amounted 
to  above  7000/.  yearly  on  the  Penny  Magazine,  when  it  was  31/. 
a  pound.  Had  it  not  been  reduced  to  tlunee-halfpence,  the 
Cyclopcedia  must  have  been  given  up;  and,  even  since  the 
reduction,  one  of  the  greatest  publishers  pays  Grovemment 
l)etween  7000^.  and  8000/.  a-year,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
would  be  employed  in  paying  fDr  literary  labour  and  plates^ 
were  the  duty  repealed.  The  exaction  of  this  duty  is  among 
the  greatest  anomalies  of  our  political  administration,  though  it 
is  not  the  only  one ;  for  while  endeavouring,  by  every  resource 
of  negotiation  and  of  force,  not  a  little  costly,  to  put  down  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  we  give  it  direct  encouragement  by  opening 
our  markets  to  slave-grown  sugar,  and  thus  also  lowering  the 
price  of  our  own  free-grown  produce.  So  while  we  profess  to 
promote  education,  and,  indeed,  the  improvement  of  the  people 
in  every  way,  and  expend  lai^  sums  yearly  to  further  this  great 
work,  we  raise,  on  the  other  hand,  a  powerful  obstruction  to  all 
our  operations  by  laying  a  tax  upon  knowledge  in  each  one  of 
its  various  departments.  We  pay  for  schools  in  all  the  ways  in 
which  such  expenses  can  be  incurred,  and  we  wilfully  raise  the 
price  of  every  book  which  can  be  used  at  them.  We  profess 
to  encourage  reading  among  the  people,  and  we  directly  and 
efiectually  discourage  it,  raising  the  price  and  lowering  the 
value  of  everything  they  read.  To  a  certain  degree,  however, 
the  people  have  a  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  Let  them 
firmly  resolve  to  meet  the  paper- duty  by  practising  a  salutary 
economy  in  the  use  of  their  earnings.  The  tax  adds  to  the 
price  of  what  they  buy  to  read.  Let  them  deduct  as  much 
from  their  other  expenses,  and  the  pressure  of  the  tax  ceases. 
Let  them  abstain  from  the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  at  first 
not  altogether,  but  so  fiEu*  as  to  increase  by  a  little  the  sum 
they  pay  for  cheap  works.  They  will  feel  themselves  all  the 
better  for  the  change,  and  will  be  encouraged  to  carry  it  further, 
so  as  to  give  up  altogether  the  use  of  both  beer  and  spirits. 
That  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  improvement  is  also  the 
greatest  injury  to  their  health,  the  worst  enemy  to  their  com- 
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fort  and  happiness,  is  undeniable;  nor  can  there  be  a  more 
natural  or  more  appropriate  manner  of  meeting  and  overcoming 
this  adversary,  than  to  make  the  practice  of  temperance  a  help 
to  knowledge;  thus  setting  at  defiance  the  obstinate  errors  of 
the  short-sighted  and  inconsistent  legislature,  aind  shaming  it 
hj  the  wise  and  provident  oonsistency  of  their  own  conduct. 

The  successors  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  the  popular  papers  of 
the  day,  are  accompanied,  as  it  was,  with  other  works  of  a  more 
sustained  and  complete  description ;  so  that  the  reader  who  is 
attracted  in  the  search  of  amusement,  and  finds  in  the  same 
paper  some  historical  or  scientific  matter,  is  also  enabled,  if  he  by 
reading  it  be  inclined,  to  obtain  more  fall  information;  for  these 
works  are,  generally  speaking,  of  very  low  prices.  Thus  nine 
papers,  wluch  may  l>e  called  of  entertainment,  and  having  a  joint 
circulation  of  i,^oo,ooo  weekly,  are  published  at  a  penny ;  but 
there  are  also  published  at  the  same  time  historical  and  scientific 
works,  some  weekly,  some  monthly,  some  once  a  fortnight,  at 
the  price  of  a  penny,  three-halfpence,  the  larger  ones  fivepence 
and  sevenpence.  CasseWs  Illustrated  History  of  England^  of 
which  100,000  are  published,  in  penny  nimibers,  comes  already 
down  to  Charles  II.,  and  costs  only  i7,s.  His  Educational 
Course,  and  Popular  Educator,  give  popular  and  sound  informa- 
tion on  natural  and  moral  science,  the  former  in  a  volume  of 
nearly  600  pages,  with  tolerably  good  plates,  costing  under 
half-a-crown ;  and  of  this,  and  other  similar  works,  the  joint 
circulation  is  300,000.  The  Popular  History  of  Englami,  of 
C.  Knight,  is  of  a  somewhat  higher  price ;  but  the  plates,  as 
well  as  the  paper,  are  greatly  superior ;  and  its  literary  merits 
are  of  a  very  high  order.  Indeed,  nothing  has  ever  appeared 
superior,  if  anything  has  been  published  equal,  to  its  account 
of  the  stote  of  commerce,  government,  and  society  at  different 
periods.  In  all  these  English  histories  the  soundest  principles  are 
laid  down  in  almost  every  instance.  The  interests  of  virtue,  of 
liberty,  and  of  peace,  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  are  faith- 
fiilly  and  ably  maintained  throughout,  with  only  the  exception 
that  while  the  atrocities  of  our  wars  under  Edward  are  honestly 
denounced,  there  is  too  little  blame  bestowed  on  the  expedition 
of  Henry  V.,  in  its  origin  a  mere  scheme  of  plunder,  though 
becoming,  by  the  most  unforeseen  accidents,  a  perfectly  un- 
righteous as  well  as  utterly  useless  conquest. 

The  number  of  popular  works  wholly  religious  is  very  great, 
and  their  circulatioii  vast.  Seventeen  of  these  have  a  sale  of 
900,000.  The  works  of  the  Temperance  Society  circulate  300,000 
weekly.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  much  good  is  done  by 
the  works  of  both  classes,  with  the  help  of  the  pious  and  enlight- 
ened persons  whose  zeal  is  at  once  testified  and  rewarded  by 
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the  success  of  these ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  if  either 
the  cause  of  religion  or  temperance  gains  so  much  by  the 
publication  of  works  confined  to  these  subjects  as  by  the  judi- 
cious proceeding  of  writers  avowedly  upon  other  subjects^ 
making  their  works,  whether  of  narrative,  of  fiction,  or  of  dis- 
cussion, the  vehicle  of  those  sound  doctrines.  A  person  of 
irreligious  life,  or  of  infidel  opinions,  will  not  be  easily  tempted 
to  read  a  professedly  religious  paper;  nor  will  a  drunkard 
bestow  either  his  pence  or  his  minutes  upon  what  bears  on  its 
front  the  name  of  *  Temperance  Advocate/  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  both  the  friends  of  religion  and  the  advocates 
of  temperance  consider  their  respective  causes  to  have  been 
great  gainers,  directly,  by  the  popular  press.  That  they  have 
gained  exceedingly  by  the  indirect  process,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Upon  one  class  of  periodical  publications  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  dwell — ^those  of  the  newspaper  press,  sometimes 
called  the  public  press,  as  if  all  other  works  proceeded  from  pri- 
vate printing-offices.  The  use  of  these  journals  is  incalculable; 
their  importance,  both  to  the  legislature,  the  courts  of  justice, 
the  police  department,  is  incontestable ;  and  to  the  rights,  and 
the  lesser  interests  of  the  community,  their  value  is  such  as  can 
only  be  duly  estimated  in  countries  which  either  never  enjoyed 
such  advantages,  or  have  lost  them  through  their  wilful  folly,  pos- 
sibly their  crimes.  But  in  less  important  respects  these  publi- 
cations are  of  no  little  value;  they  are  a  source  of  constant 
entertainment,  rational  and  even  useful.  '  Had  I  all  the  money,' 
says  one  writer,  *  which  I  pay  in  taxes  to  Grovemment,  at  liberty 
to  lay  out  upon  amusement  and  diversion,  I  know  not  whether 
I  could  make  choice  of  any  in  which  I  should  find  greater  plea- 
sure.^ Nor  are  these  the  words  of  an  ignorant  or  an  ordinary 
person ;  they  are  those  of  a  great  divine  and  philosopher :  they 
are  Paley's,  in  his  *  Moral  Philosophy.'  He  shows  how  the 
newspapers  '  minister,'  as  he  says,  '  to  the  harmless  gratification 
of  multitudes ;'  and  adds,  that  '  the  secrecy,  the  jealousy,  the 
solitude,  and  precipitation  of  despotic  governments  exclude  all 
this.'  He  did  not  live  to  see  that  midcQe  state  between  entire 
exclusion  and  full  possession,  of  which  the  last  seventy  years 
have  furnished,  in  certain  countries,  a  signal  example.  It  would 
be  wrong  if  we  did  not  advert  to  the  great  improvement,  in  one 
material  particular,  of  the  newspaper  press  in  our  time.  The 
papers  which  made  a  traffic  of  slander  have  ceased  from 
amongst  us.  For  a  while  they  acted  like  a  drain  to  carry  off 
the  impurities  which  had  beiore  been  diffused  over  other  jour- 
nals. Tlie  good  sense  both  of  the  public  and  of  literary  men 
has  now  filled  up  a  sewer  no  longer  wanted ;  and,  to  all  appear- 
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ance^  that  portion  of  the  press  no  longer  exists.    But  it  is  truly 
grievous  to  think  that  for  some  portions  of  the  press^  though 
not  those  now   under  consideration^   certain  religious  news- 
papers— we  should  rather  say  papers  calling  themselves  religious 
—there  is  still  a  want  of  the  drain ;  because  impurities  there 
abound,  extremely  offensive.     We  there  find,  through  the  viru- 
lence of  a  factious  spirit,  outrages  upon  decorum  and  truth,  to 
say  nothing  of  Christian  charity,  which  have  made  pious  men 
rdhse  to  r^id  them,  declaring  they  had  much  rather  see  such 
things  served  up  in  the  naked  simplicity  of  common  slander 
than  smothered  in  religious  sauce.     It  has  been  contended  that 
our  newspaper  press,  by  the  paper  duty  and  other  circimistances, 
is  hampered,  so  as  to  make  the  supply  fall  short  of  the  effectual 
demand.    This  may  be  doubted.    But  it  is  further  said  that  the 
demand  ought  to  be  greater,  and  the  example  of  the  United 
States  is  cited,  where  the  number  of  journals  is  very  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  people;  where, 
indeed,  a  newspaper  is  reckoned  so  much  an  article  of  first 
necessity,  that  no  sooner  is  a  spot  in  the  forest  cleared  for  a 
village  than  a  printing  press  is  sent  for.    The  political  situation 
of  America  is  probably  the  cause  of  this.     The  nature  of  the 
Government  throws  the  whole  country  into  a  never-ceasing 
state  of  party  agitation,  there  being  no  office,  jfrom  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  from  President  to  penny-postman,  which  may  not  be 
changed  at  each  renewal  of  that  high  functionary's  term;  and  thus 
the  whole  period  of  his  incumbency  is  passed  in  canvass  and  cabal. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  think  that  with  us  there  is  already 
an  abimdant  supply  of  the  article  in  question ;  that  even  Paley 
would  have  been  of  this  opinion ;  that  he  would  have  been  sus- 
picious of  any  scheme  which  tended  to  deteriorate  its  quality ; 
that,  above  all,  whatever  objection   he  might  have  made,  and 
most  justly,  to  the  tax,  he  would  have  received  with  entire  repro- 
bation any  proposal  of  reducing  its  price  by  a  piracy  upon  literary 
property. 

It  thus  appears  that  for  the  treatment  of  every  subject,  and 
to  suit  the  condition,  the  capacity,  and  the  taste  of  every  class, 
there  is  ample  provision  made  in  the  popular  literature  of  the 
age ;  that  the  means  are  afforded  of  encouraging  those  to  read 
who  would  else  devote  their  hours  of  rest  to  mere  listless  vacancy 
of  thought,  or  to  dissipated  courses ;  that  the  opportunity  of 
fuller  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  are  desirous  and  capable 
of  recei\'ing  it ;  that  while  aU  are  thus  greatly  improved,  some 
are  made  fit  to  improve  others ;  that  the  instinct  of  curiosity 
effectually  prevents  all  risks,  converting,  when  desirable,  super- 
ficial into  solid  information,  but  leaving  even  partial  acquirement 
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to  do  substaatial  good;  and  there  is  thus  the  clearest  proof 
afforded  of  the  people^s  instructors  working  out  the  ends  of 
Providence)  by  the  employment  of  the  means  bountifully  placed 
within  their  reach^  improving  the  mass  of  their  fellow-creatures 
through  the  intelligence  bestowed  and  the  instincts  implanted  by 
the  Heavenly  Father^  who  desireth  not  that  His  children  should 
perish  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance^  but  rather  that  they  should 
learn  and  live. 


BT 

THE  RIGHT    HON.   JOSEPH   NAPIER, 

LOBD  GHAKOILLOB  OX  IBSLAIOI, 

ON  JURISPRUDENCE   AND   AMENDMENT   OP   THE   LAW. 


IN  proceeding  to  open  the  section  of  Jurisprudence^  I  have 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  honour  conjEgrred  upon  me  by 
the  council  in  selecting  me  to  be  the  president  of  this,  the 
first  department  of  social  science.  The  place  which  has  been 
assigned  to  juri^rudence  cannot  but  magnify  my  office;  it 
assuredly  furnishes  a  conclusive  and  crowning  testimony  in 
favour  of  a  separate  and  responsible  department  of  administra- 
tion for  the  aj9airs  of  public  justice.  You  are  aware  of  the  ad- 
dress to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  which,  by  the  judicious  and 
efficient  support  I  received  firom  the  noble  lord  the  President  of 
this  Association,  was  carried  in  1857,  by  a  unanimous  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  to  which  a  very  favourable  reply 
was  promptly  returned  to  the  House — a  reply  most  gracious  and 
truly  responsive ;  but  there  the  movement  ceased.  Lord  Bacon 
has  wisely  observed  that  '  propositions  have  wings,  but  operation 
and  execution  have  leaden  feet.'  We  must  melt  them  if  they 
will  not  move.  The  same  great  authority  has  said  that  ^  the 
establishing  of  good  laws  makes  a  whole  nation  to  be  a  well- 
ordered  college  or  foundation.'  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
great  public  consequence  that  our  laws  should  be  kept  in  har- 
mony with  the  progressive  spirit  of  this  firee  nation ;  they  ought 
to  bear  the  impress  c^  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  be  truly 
worthy  of  the  public  justice  of  a  wise  and  understanding  people. 
The  progress  of  a  people  in  the  great  onward  movement  of  hu- 
manity might  be  supposed  to  lead  to  the  reduction  rather  than 
to  the  increase  of  their  laws ;  it  might  be  expected  that  men 
would  be  constrained  by  laws  written  in  their  minds  and  hearts, 
so  as  to  dispense  with  many  positive  commands  and  prohibitions. 
This  is  relatively  true.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  conventional 
arrangements  of  a  growing  civilization  call  for  the  frequent 
interference  of  authority,  and  in  meeting  the  demands  of  new 
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combinations  of  society^  and  in  adapting  the  ancient  laws  to  the 
growing  wants  of  an  inventive  age,  a  great  work  is  to  be  done  in 
the  department  of  jurisprudence — a  work  worthy  of  being  well 
and  wisely  done ;  not,  therefore,  to  be  done  at  any  time  under 
sudden  pressure  or  impulse,  for  then  it  may  be  ill-considered 
and  improvident — nor  ever  to  be  done  in  the  niggard  spirit  of  a 
stingy  concession,  for  then  it  may  rather  minister  to  discontent 
than  to  social  improvement.  It  must  be  done  generously, 
eificiently,  and  responsibly.  The  present  chaotic  condition  of 
our  laws,  I  must,  at  the  outset,  say  is  a  grave  reproach  to  so 
great  a  nation.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
we  have  not  good  laws ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfi^  that  we 
have  many  which  are  not  unworthy  of  their  connexion  with  that 
universal  law  so  beautifiiUy  described  by  Hooker — '  Her  seat  is 
in  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.'  And 
let  me  say  further,  and  I  say  it  with  a  thankful  and  a  hopeful 
spirit,  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  much,  very  much,  has  been 
done  in  the  great  work  of  law  amendment ;  in  the  repeal  of 
obsolete  and  apocryphal  enactments ;  the  improvement  of  judicial 
procedure,  both  by  increasing  the  speed  and  reducing  the  cost 
of  obtaining  justice ;  in  the  establishment  of  local  courts,  and 
the  awakening  of  public  attention  to  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  our  entire  system  of  jurisprudence.  Much  of  this  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  energy  of  those  master  spirits  (I 
speak  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead),  not  ministers,  but  high- 
priests  of  justice;  men  who,  in  the  good  providence  of  God, 
have  been  raised  up  from  time  to  time,  and  have  imparted 
living  power,  and  loftier  views,  and  clearer  intelligence  to  pub- 
lic opinion ;  to  that  which,  in  the  end,  must  test  and  discrimi- 
nate and  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  reject  what  is  un- 
suited  for  immediate  use,  but  absorb  what  is  in  keeping  with 
the  '  Sensus  Communis,'  what  nourishes  the  real  life  and  accords 
with  the  inherent  laws  which  govern  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  society.  Of  these  master  spirits,  one  is  here  among 
us,  Henry,  Lord  Brougham ;  and  if  I  say  of  him  in  this  place 
what  I  have  said  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  be- 
cause this  is  stereotyped  in  the  deep  conviction  of  my  heart. 
He  has  sped  his  eagle  flight  against  the  dazzling  blaze  of 
science  with  an  eye  that  never  winks,  a  wing  that  never  tires, 
an  6ye  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated;  with  all  the 
triumph  of  his  long  and  useful  Ufe,  in  which  he  has  won  so 
many  battles  in  the  cause  of  jurisprudence,  we  have  him  now, 
with  the  unabated  energy  of  youth  and  the  matured  experience 
of  age,  helping  forward  the  work  of  this  great  National 
Association.        • 

Prsesenti  tibi  maturos,  largimur  honoret. 
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The  business  of  this  department  is  directly  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  our  laws — their  amendment^  their  administration 
under  our  judicial  system ;  and  as  there  are  certain  subjects  of 
great  practical  importance  which  have  obtained^  as  I  may  say^ 
a  right  of  pre-audience,  I  think  I  may  properly  and  with  ad- 
Tantage  proceed  to  direct  your  thought^  attention  to  one  or 
two  of  these  that  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  us  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  last  session  an  Act  was  passed  for  constituting  in 
Ireland  the  new  court,  to  be  called  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 
In  the  year  1840,  under  the  auspices  of  our  noble  president, 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  was  established.  In  1852,  the 
present  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  whose  practical  wisdom  and 
sound  common  sense  may  well  be  classed  with  a  high  order  of 
genius,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  only  anomalous 
but  unjust  to  withhold  from  a  decretal  title,  in  the  case  of  a  sale 
of  land  under  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  conclu- 
sive character  which  had  been  given  to  a  sale  under  the  order 
of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  A  biU  was  subsequently 
introduced  by  the  present  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  and 
myself  to  give  effect  to  this  opinion,  which  has  had  to  go 
through  the  stages  and  seasons  of  seedtime,  growth,  ripening, 
and  reaping ;  but,  at  last,  the  recent  Act  of  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral for  Ireland — ^monumentum  are  perennius' — ^has  provided 
'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name'  for  a  court  in  which  every  owner 
of  land  in  Ireland  may  have  his  title  certified  and  made  indefea- 
sible. An  admirable  code  of  procedure  for  the  working  of  this 
court  has  already  been  prepared,  and  I  believe  it  will  furnish  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficult  question  which  has  for  some 
time  attracted  public  attention — viz.,  how  to  simplify  the  trans- 
fer of  land,  with  complete  security  of  title  and  without  disturb- 
ing the  settled  foundations  of  property.  This  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  can  now  happily  bring  together  the  teaching  of  know- 
ledge and  the  testimony  of  experience.  We  have  thoroughly 
tested  the  working  of  the  system  now  stereotyped  in  Ireland, 
and  we  have  the  valuable  and  elaborate  Report  of  the  recent 
commission  for  England,  which  was  presided  over  by  my  es- 
teemed friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Walpole,  under  whose  watch- 
ful superintendence  and  by  whose  assiduity  the  Report  was 
completed.  In  dealing  with  the  laws  of  property  in  a  country 
whose  social  system  is  consecrated  to  order  and  freedom,  we 
must  proceed  with  cautious  circumspection.  It  is  doubtless 
an  easy  matter  to  talk  vaguely  on  making  land  a  commercial 
commodity,  and  dealing  with  broad  acres  as  with  bales  of 
merchandize.  The  practical  solution  is  quite  another  matter. 
The  question  was  put  to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  when  he  attended 
as  a  witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
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which  I  was  the  chairman.  He  was  asked  by  a  very  zealous 
reformer^  'Why  caunot  you  deal  with  land  as  with  railway 
shares  V  '  So  you  may/  replied  his  lordship,  '  if  you  choose  to 
ignore  all  the  uses  of  land  in  our  social  system ;  but  if  these  are 
to  be  preserved,  the  difference  and  the  difficulty  exist  in  the 
distinctive  nature  and  use  of  the  things  compared/  In  tmth^ 
the  common  course  of  society  famishes  the  most  intelligible 
explanation.  When  industry  or  providence  has  accumulated 
capital,  an  investment  in  land  is  generally  sought,  not  for  com- 
mercial gain,  but  for  social  repose — ^for  the  position  and  the 
privileges  which  belong  to  fixed  property.  Land  has  its  local 
limits ;  it  is  not  capable  of  extension.  Commerce  is  co-extensive 
with  the  wide  world.  Land  has  its  system  of  tenancies,  its 
various  easements,  its  subordinate  estates  and  interests,  its 
encumbrances  and  charges,  its  local  duties  which  accompany  its 
acquired  rights.  Its  code  of  laws  is  more  or  less  incorporated 
with  the  delicate  arrangements  of  family  life.  Is  there  any 
subject  which  ought  to  be  touched  with  a  more  cautious  hand? 
Can  we  then  preserve  the  settled  uses  of  property,  and  yet 
provide  liberally  for  the  present  exigencies  of  society — for  the 
wants  which  arise  out  of  the  changes  which  naturally,  if  not 
necessarily,  result  firom  the  increase  of  commerce  and  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  industry  ?  Can  this  be  done  safely 
and  satisfactorily?  The  Legislature  has  already  conceded  to 
railway  companies  the  right  to  purchase  land  and  render  their 
title  indefeasible  by  lodging  the  purchase-money  in  a  court  of 
equity.  The  notoriety  of  the  transaction  and  the  supervision 
of  the  court  were  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  security  for  the  rights 
of  persons  not  privy  to  the  sale.  Public  convenience  thus 
required,  and  the  Legislature  thus  conceded,  what  has  been 
called  a  Parliamentary  title.  Again,  in  Ireland  it  became  a 
matter  of  great  public  policy  to  have  encumbered  estates  pur- 
chased by  solvent  proprietors,  who  might  be  expected  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  correlative  with  the  rights  of  property ;  and 
therefore  it  was  of  great  consequence,  in  each  case  of  a  sale,  to 
clear  the  title  and  free  the  property  from  its  charges.  This  led 
to  the  gradual  formation  of  a  suitable  procedure,  by  means  of 
which  titles  were  subjected  to  a  sufficient  scrutiny  to  enable  the 
final  conveyance  to  be  made  with  an  indefeasible  title ;  and  this 
has  been  found  to  be  as  safe  in  practice  as  it  was  desirable  in 
theory.  The  conveyance  is  simple  in  its  form  and  conclusive  in 
its  essence.  The  actual  working  of  the  system  was  the  subject 
of  special  inqiiiry  before  a  very  competent  commission  of  learned 
men  of  both  countries,  and  afterwards  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1856,  by  both  of  whom  it 
was  recommended  that  the  principle  and  the  procedure  should 
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be  extended  to  the  sale  of  unencumbered  estates.  One  further 
step  was  needed — namely^  to  include  the  case  of  persons  not 
seeking  a  present  sale,  but  to  whom  it  might  be  a  benefit  to 
obtain  a  judicial  declaration  of  good  title,  which  might  be 
registered,  and  so  made  indefeasible.  This  step  lias  at  last  been 
taken  by  the  recent  Act.  This  class  of  titles  will  be  subjected 
to  the  same  process  of  inquiry,  and  to  the  same  publicity,  as  in 
the  case  of  rale ;  and  although  this  was  considered  by  some  as 
a  bold  advance,  yet,  when  it  is  remembered  how  the  former  Act 
was  evaded  in  order  to  bring  unencumbered  properties  within 
its  operation,  in  order  to  obtain  a  benefit  which  adds  about  four 
years'  purchase  to  the  marketable  price;  when  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  essentially  unjust,  and  therefore  impolitic,  to 
depreciate  to  this  extent  property  not  actually  in  the  market, 
but  the  owners  of  which  may  at  any  time  have  occasion  to 
■ell  or  to  mortgage,  when  the  delay  in  obtaining  an  indefea- 
sible title  might  not  only  be  inconyenient  but  injurious; 
and  as  evasions  by  colourable  sales  to  trustees  with  secret 
trusts  would  be  resorted  to  to  bring  cases  within  the  letter 
of  the  Act, — ^it  may  be  now  conceded  that  the  plain,  straight- 
forward course  was  the  best,  to  include  dl  within  the 
plain  pro>4sions  of  the  new  law.  By  the  imposition  of 
a  very  moderate  duty,  regulated  according  to  a  graduated 
scale,  a  fund  will  be  realized  which,  together  with  the  invest- 
ment of  other  moneys  that  would  otherwise  be  unproductive, 
would  render  this  court  not  only  a  permanent  boon  to  the  landed 
interest,  but  a  benefit  rather  than  a  burden  to  the  consolidated 
fund. 

This  has  grown  out  of  a  kind  of  bankruptcy  code  for  landed 
estates;  and  this  naturally  leads  to  the  subject  which  has 
specially  occupied  the  attention  of  this  section — I  allude  to  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  English  bankruptcy  law.  It  does 
seem  to  be  most  desirable  to  attain  to  the  utmost  practicable 
uniformity  in  the  laws  of  commerce,  and  to  begin  with  the 
attempt  to  assimilate  the  commercial  law  of  theUnited  Kingdom. 
It  may  be  that  this  must  await  the  formation  of  a  department 
for  the  affairs  of  justice,  and  for  the  present  we  must  make  the 
most  of  the  materials  at  our  disposal.  In  bankruptcy  we  have 
a  separate  code  in  each  of  the  three  countries.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  new  code  recently  constructed  for  Ireland  works 
satisfactorily.  In  the  last  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  Dublin,  it  is  stated  that  the  new  law,  '  under  the 
able  and  judicious  administration  of  the  court,  has  proved  of  the 
most  important  advantage  to  the  public.  Under  its  operation 
the  expenses  of  bankruptcy  have  been  considerably  lessened,  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  have  been  expedited,  the  power  of  the 
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selfish  creditor  has  been  curtailed  /  and  the  Report  adds^  that 
just  provision  has  been  made  both  for  relieving  the  unfortunate 
and  punishing  the  dishonest  and  reckless  trader.  There  are 
still  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  checkmating  fraud  and  con- 
trivance^ and  calling  in  aid  the  intervention  of  official  duty 
where  private  interest  cannot  be  brought  into  efficient  action. 
But^  as  we  must  proceed  upon  the  facts  of  your  own  actual 
requirements  in  England^  and  as  I  am  rather  disposed  to  be  a 
listener  than  a  lecturer  on  the  English  code,  with  which  I  am 
not  familiar,  I  will  reserve  for  the  discussion  to-morrow  such 
hints  as  have  been  supplied  by  the  very  competent  and  esteemed 
judge  of  the  Irish  Bankruptcy  Court,  whose  administration  of 
the  bankrupt  law  for  so  many  years  has  so  much  contributed  to 
its  efficient  working. 

I  come  now  to  a  subject  in  which  I  have  for  some  time 
felt  a  great  interest — the  consolidation   and  amendment  of 
our  criminal  law.     Commission  after  commission  has  reported, 
select  committees  have  inquired,   a  code  has  been  digested. 
Bills  have   been  proposed — a  succession   of   dissolving  views 
before   Parliament    and   the   country.     But  I   am  bound   in 
common  justice  to  say  that  much  has  thus  been  done  in  pre-i 
paring  and  providing,  in  separating  and  classifying  most  valu- 
able  and   available  materials,  which   are  now  r^idy  for  the 
builder's  use.     A  great  work  had  been  done  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  reducing  to  order  and  system  the  chaos  of 
criminal  law.     His  Acts  for  England  were  followed  up  by  cor- 
responding Acts  for  Ireland,  with  very  few  variations ;  and  the 
criminal  statutes  of  a  later  period  are  generally  imperial.     It 
is  of  the  very  highest  policy  to  assimilate  the  law  of  England 
and  Ireland  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent ;  and  as  the  legal 
scavenger  and  the  rubbish  cart  must  be  freely  employed  in 
cleansing  and  clearing  the   statute-book,  for  Ireland   as  for 
England,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  any  plan  of  consoli- 
dation and  amendment  which  Parliament  may  adopt,  and  the 
country  may  sanction,  will  remove  all  the  rubbish,  and  make 
use  of  the  best  materials  which  can  be  selected  from  the  statutes 
of  either  country,  in  order  to  construct  an  imperial  code  for  the 
common  benefit  of  both.     In  thus  dealing  at  this  time  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  code  of  criminal  law,  we  may  test  the 
practicability  of  further  assimilation.    It  may  become  a  question 
for  Parliament  to  decide,  by  resolution  or  otherwise  authorita- 
tively, in  what  form  the  work  should  be  done  to  render  it  finally 
acceptable.     Some  earnestly  contend  for  repeating  in  the  new 
law  the  very  words  of  the  old  enactments,  with  ^1  the  jargon 
of  the  Old  Bailey.     Others  more  rationally  suggest  that  a  new 
code  shoiild  be  framed,  in  the  most  exact  but  plain  language — 
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what  was  doubtful  should  be  made  clear^  what  was  defective 
should  be  supplied;  and  for  this  purpose  we  should  turn  to 
account  authentic  judicial  decisions.  In  a  word^  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  all  the  light  and  all  the  information  within 
our  power  to  command^  and  use  our  best  efforts  to  make  the 
law  consistent  with  the  present  state  of  opinion^  and  to  have  it 
expressed  with  grammatical  accuracy^  and  as  a  model  for  the 
consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  entire  of  our  statute  law. 
I  must  say  I  am  entirely  of  this  opinion^  and  am  prepared  to 
defend  and  to  enforce  it  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so.  It  is 
high  time  to  be  delivered  firom  the  bondage  of  such  mischievous, 
because  imjust,  classification  of  crime  as  felony  and  misde- 
meanour, and  all  the  kindred  verbiage.  Why  should  we  have 
the  most  important  differences  in  the  procedure  for  the  trial  of 
a  felony  which  is  in  substance  a  misdemeanour,  and  of  a  mis- 
demeanour which  is  in  substance  a  felony,  if  by  these  terms  we 
designate  the  essence  of  the  crime?  And  if  we  do  not,  why  is 
the  obsolete  and  unjust  distinction  to  be  perpetuated  ?  Instead 
of  these,  let  us  have  a  sound  and  rational  classification  of 
punishments ;  and  here  we  are  required  to  make  up  our  minds 
upon  a  very  solemn  question,  which  now  awaits  decision — 
whether  we  are  to  retain  on  the  statute  book,  as  a  punishment 
of  any  crime  imder  the  degree  of  treason,  by  which  human  life 
is  not  murderously  taken  away — whether  we  are  to  continue  in 
this  class  of  cases  the  punishment  of  death  ?  I  cannot  touch 
upon  this  topic  without  a  feeling  of  deep  thankfulness  to  God 
that  so  much  of  our  law  that  was  once  written  in  blood  is  in 
the  course  of  being  gradually  replaced  by  a  humane  reformatory 
system.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  point  of  oomparison  between  the 
past  and  the  present  more  interesting  to  those  who  mark  with 
gladness  the  progress  of  society  than  the  change  in  the  moral 
sense — the  public  conscience — in  reference  to  the  pimishment 
of  death.  The  sacredness  of  human  life  is  of  the  essence  of 
religious  truth.  The  unnecessary  retention  of  the  punishment 
of  death  for  any  one  class  of  crime  is  not  only  a  foul  stain 
upon  the  statute  book,  it  is,  constructively  at  least,  a  capi- 
tal offence  in  the  Legislature  itself.  There  may  be — I 
believe  there  is — a  voice  within,  which  in  the  case  of  a 
clear  conviction  for  wilful  murder  ratifies  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  and  recognises  expiation  in  the  capital  punishment. 
But  where  life  has  not  been  taken — where  the  intent  has  been 
frustrated  by  providential  interference — it  is  an  intimation  to 
us  that  human  justice  is  to  be  so  far  moderated  by  an  overruling 
Providence,  and  we  should  follow  the  merciful  suggestion.  I 
believe  that  such  a  view,  if  adopted  in  our  law,  woiild  be  con- 
sistent with  the  profound  convictions  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
5S  E 
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our  people,  conducive  to  public  morality,  and  expressive  of  the 
attainment  of  another  stage  in  the  march  of  civilization.     K, 
then,  this  question  of  classifying  punishment  were  decided,  and 
the  appropriate  class  allocated  to  each  specified  crime,  and  if 
the  work  of  consolidation  and  amendment  should  embody  the 
conclusions  of  Parliament  on  the  classification  of  crime  and 
punishment,  and  the  new  law  be  framed  after  the  manner  I 
have  already  suggested, — I  do  not  believe  that  the  apprehen- 
sion would  be  realized,  which  some  entertain,  that  the  contro- 
versy on  the  new  phraseology  would  in  effect  defeat  the  project. 
I  think  this  is  a  libel  on  the  Legislature,  and  I  would  add,  that 
if  this  limited  project  could  not  be  thus  completed,  I  should 
altogether  despair  of  any  general  assimilation  of  the  law  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  of  any  amendment  of  the  statute  law 
of  either  coimtry  that  would  satisfy  public  expectation,  or  be  in 
any  sense  worthy  of  the  occasion.     But  I  am  not  disposed  to 
take  a  desponding  view  of  a  work  which  has  become  nationaL 
We  have  had,  of  late  years,  a  very  great  improvement  wisely, 
though  tardily,  effected  in  the  procedure  of  the  superior  courts 
of  law  and  equity.     It  is  doubtless  easier  and  safer  to  remodel 
the  remedies  which  a  system  of  laws  admits  than  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  which  it  confers.    This  species  of  reform  comes 
into  speedy  and  general  operation  without  disturbance  or  con- 
fusion.    It  is  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  engaged  in 
arguing  a  case  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  speaking 
of  a  decision  of  the  very  eminent  lawyer  then  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  I  said  it  was  made  in  the  hurry  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.   Lord  Brougham  replied,  '  We  never  talk  of  the  speed  of 
a  broad-wheeled  waggon.^    At  present,  how  great  is  the  change 
which  has  been  wrought !     Properties  which,  under  the  old 
system,  must  have  been  devoured  by  the  delay  and  the  expense 
of  a  cumbrous,  stall-fed  system,  may  now  be  administered  with- 
out any  unreasonable  delay,  and  at  a  moderate  cost.     And  it  is 
weU  that  this  most  beneficial  change  has  been  set  on  foot.     It 
is  not  as  yet  matured  as  I  could  wish  it  to  be ;   for  I  confess  I 
.heartily  desire  to  see  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  worthy  of 
being  regarded  as  the  inner  shrine  of  the  sacred  temple  of 
public  justice,  and  not  the  byword  for  costly,  vexatious,  and 
ruinous  litigation.     The  blind  idolatry  of  technical  procedure, 
the  false  worship  of  our  superior  courts,  roused  that  impatient 
and  indignant  zeal  which  smashed  the  ancient  tables  of  the  law; 
but  this  has  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  idols  and  the  reno- 
vation of  our  judicial  system.    We  are  at  present  dealing  in 
each  country  with  an  improved  but  distinct  system  of  proce- 
dure.    That  such  a  distinction  should  be  permanent  cannot  be 
rationally  contended.     I  look  forward,  therefore,  with  hope 
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that,  at  an  early  day^  we  may  frankly  compare  notes^  and  con- 
struct one  system,  in  which  we  may  thenceforward  have  a 
common  interest^  and  which,  I  trust,  may  soon  be  watched 
over  by  a  department  common  to  both  countries.  Much  has 
been  done,  much  is  under  consideration,  but  the  work  is  great, 
and  we  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  sow  with  the  one  hand 
and  reap  with  the  other.  There  is  one  department  which,  of 
itself,  might  well  claim  the  undivided  attention  of  the  most 
diligent  and  thoughtful, — I  mean  the  lunacy  and  minor  depart- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Whether  any  man  should  be 
allowed  to  have  a  private  asylimi  for  making  money  by  the 
custody  and  maintenance  of  lunatics,  where,  generally  speaking, 
his  interest  is  not  on  the  side  of  duty ;  where  the  continuance, 
not  the  cure,  of  the  afflicted  and  helpless  being  under  his 
charge,  is  for  his  pecuniary  profit ;  where  inspection  cannot  suf- 
ficiently secure  the  parental  care  which  the  State  owes  to  those 
who  cannot  be  intrusted  with  their  personal  liberty ;  where  the 
withdrawal  of  a  licence  may  rebuke  the  offender,  but  cannot 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  offence; 
whether  it  is  not  the  responsible  duty  of  the  State  to  interpose 
its  authority  where  private  interest  is  not  only  inefficient,  but 
adverse ;  and  whether  in  every  case  where  personal  liberty  is 
interfer^  with  there  should  not  be  the  means  for  promptly 
bringing  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  responsible  authority, 
and  making  adequate  provision  for  future  custody  and  treat- 
ment (if  necessary)  in  a  public  institution ; — these  are  grave 
questions — ^well  worthy  of  the  deliberate  attention  of  this  As- 
sociation. 

There  is  another  subject  vitally  connected  with  all  that  we 
can  hope  for  in  the  improvement  of  our  jurisprudence,  and 
that  is  the  subject  of  legal  education.  Improved  procedure 
— amended  laws — much  to  be  valued  though  they  be,  yet  if 
we  do  not  secure  the  moral  elevation,  the  trained  capacity, 
and  the  love  of  justice  in  those  who  are  to  administer  these 
laws,  we  deprive  them  of  their  living  power,  and  they  take  no 
root  in  the  respect  and  the  affections  of  the  people.  Why,  may 
I  ask,  why  should  not  the  profession  of  the  law  be  dealt  with  as 
other  professions  ?  Why  should  not  the  proper  qualification  be 
required,  and  the  suitable  education  made  compulsory,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  status  of  a  barrister  ?  And,  when  obtained,  why 
should  preferments  be  set  apart  for  the  barristers  of  six  years' 
standing,  or  any  longer  period  of  more  seasoned  incompetence  ? 
Some  years  since  it  was  said  in  the  presence  of  a  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  that  there  was  neither  ^  honour  nor  honesty  to  be 
found  in  the  coimtry.'  An  old,  sagacious  physician  who  was  in 
the  room  observed  that  that  was  going  a  little  too  far,   '  Perhaps/ 
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said  he,  '  there  is  no  great  market  for  the  articles ;  for  surely 
supply  will  soon  meet  demand/  In  the  several  inquiries  on 
education^  military,  medical,  and  the  commission  on  the  inns 
of  court,  there  will  be  found  a  concurrent  testimony  in 
favour  of  laying  the  foimdation  of  a  good  liberal  education 
before  the  work  of  special  instruction  should  begin.  This 
instruction  is  not  education,  and  without  education  it  is  but 
handicraft.  I  must  not  be  tempted  to  poach  on  the  manor  of 
Mr.  Cowper ;  but  I  know  he  will  not  object  to  my  recording  the 
heartfelt  pleasure  with  which  I  hail  the  testimony,  that  it  is 
our  interest  not  less  than  our  duty  to  educate  a  man  for  his  own 
sake  as  a  moral,  intelligent,  accountable,  and  immortal  being : 
and  the  more  careful  this  training  and  teaching,  the  more  com- 
plete this  education,  the  more  certain  the  success  of  special  and 
subsequent  instruction.  If,  then,  the  progress  of  education 
were  ascertained  by  periodical  tests;  if  imiversity  degrees 
were  made  a  plain  reality,  and  not  a  pompous  fiction;  if  the 
inns  of  court  would  (as  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  will)  secure 
the  required  qualification  before  they  admit  to  practise ;  and  if 
the  policy  of  the  public  ser\ice  were  such  as  to  encourage  and 
reward  merit,  doing  justice  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  then  might  we  reasonably  erpect 
to  have  men  worthy  of  that  profession  which  has  given  to  the 
country  its  Hale  and  its  Somers,  with  Holt  and  Mansfield,  with 
Bushe  and  Plimket,  these  lights  of  other  days,  illustrious  men 
who  have  left  behind  them  a  track  of  glory  which  has  not  ceased 
to  shed  its  lustre  on  the  profession  which  nurtured  their  genius 
and  their  virtues.  The  coimtry  is  deeply  interested  in  surround- 
ing  the  profession  with  all  the  security  which  can  be  afforded  by 
liberal  education  and  enlightened  policy.  On  the  moral  results 
may  much  depend  the  pure,  dignified,  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  with  this  are  bound  up  the  order,  the  free- 
dom, and  the  maintenance  of  civil  society. 

It  is  not,  then,  without  reason  that  jurisprudence  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  sections  of  this  Association.  Why  should 
not  it  also  have  a  separate  and  principal  department  of  adminis- 
tration ?  How  otherwise  can  we  collect,  and  record,  and  make 
timely  use  of  the  practical  suggestions  which  come  from  those 
who  are  engaged  in  working  the  laws  ?  How  can  we  bring  public 
opinion  steadily  to  bear  on  judicial  procedure  without  regular 
judicial  statistics  ?  How  is  our  code  of  judicial  decisions  to  be 
maintained  as  part  of  a  binding  system  of  law,  if  these  decisions 
be  not  authenticated,  reported  by  responsible  officers,  and  pub- 
lished under  responsible  authority  ?  The  suit  between  A.  B. 
and  CD.  involves  a  decision,  in  which  the  public  is  a  party 
deeply  interested.    But  there  is  no  public  provision  made  for 
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tm  anthentie  report  of  such  a  decision,  or  that  it  AmM  lie 
dealt  with  otherwise  than  as  the  prirate  UtapuiL  tit 
perhaps  incompetent  reporter,  or  the  qiwcillatiiig  pnMiArr  3 
secure.     If  there  were  a   Departm^t  of  Cottadl  ▼ith  rht 
Chancellor  at  its  head,  and  under  this  a  Secretarr  of  the  Af' "" 
of  Justice,  with  a  seat  in  tlie  House  of  Commoai^  aiid  a  \ 
itiffieient  to  enahle  this  department  to  mfomat  Ab  ^ 
tion  of  public  ju&tice  in  the  United  Kingdcmij  with  a  iie?w  to  Ac 
anieBckneot  of  the  law  and  the  exigenties  of  pnhlie  jwcaar, 
there  would  be,  to  u&e  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Ltitgdnlpj  a 
very  hmy  and  most  vaJnable  department.    And»  if  the  Lefiihk 
tiire  might  require  the  occasional  assistance  of  Ach  a  dcpirt* 
ment  in  aid  of  current  lepslation,  it  might  be  giTta  without  ta 
any  degree  interfei'ing  with  the  constitutional  freedoia  ad 
aocnstomed  privilege  of  auy  member  of  either  Hotwe  rf  \ 
ment.     Xor  is  there  a  sef^n  in  which  eiamplea  of  i 
car  ermneous  enactraents  eoiUd  not  be  found  to  firemt  dir  i 
of  aome  such  protector  of  the  public,  who  mS&i 
tiee  under  the  present  system.    I  am  not  JjipHMJ  la  ai^er 

^any  visionary  expectation  of  a  petfet^  sjitas  «f  baa.  m  lim 
^cau  by  any  contrivance  secure  alj6oIiite'parilV4^i 
I*  Human   in&titutions/  says  South,  'i  * 

^  ncted  on  principles  of  science,  irhicli  ^  P^ 

fable  objects.     In  the  govemnieut  of  the  wmmt  i 


Supreme  Wisdom  itself  submits  to  be  the  aothr  rflfa  m 

not  of  the  be^t,  but  of  the  W^^t  po^ibk  ta  tht  mAmmm  i 

^'  I'h  more  mu^t  al!  hturian  lisgidiloia^ieavr^Tss 

r*  t !  mn  en  con  rn  i;  e  t  ^  c-  f&^contEirf  ti^  ^r.^    -:_ 
-:     But: 
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therefore  be  cleared  of  all  that  is  not  now  proper  to  bind  the 
free  citizens  of  this  generation.  Some  laws  have  been  but  the 
scaffolding  of  our  social  system ;  the  removal  of  such  cannot 
weaken  the  foimdation  or  shake  the  superstructure.  Others 
have  lost  the  sanction  of  pubKc  opinion,  and  a  law  which  cannot 
be  enforced  without  offending  public  feeling  ought  not  to  be 
retained.  Again,  there  are  laws  which  are  now  happily  super- 
seded by  the  improved  intelligence  and  moral  convictions  of 
society;  laws  which  may,  perhaps,  have  aggravated  the  evils 
which  they  were  called  on  to  remove,  for  these  could  only  yield 
to  higher  influences.  Moral  evils  properly  require  moral  reme- 
dies. Thus  ft  there  a  great  work  of  reconstruction,  in  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  proceed  as  wise  master  builders,  with  the 
caution  of  men  who  profess  to  honour  jurisprudence  as  the  chief 
department  of  Social  Science.  Ignorance  or  empiricism,  with 
rude  or  unskilled  hand,  might  level  in  an  hour  the  work  of  a 
century ;  but  we  seek  for  soimd  experience,  the  test  of  fi-ee  dis- 
cussion, the  approval  of  practical  wisdom.  It  is  in  this  spirit, 
thus  led  by  the  hand,  with  an  honest  desire  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  progress  of  enlightened  opinion,  that  I  have  advocated, 
and  still  advise,  the  formation  of  a  Department  of  Jurisprudence, 
like  that  of  education. 

Learn  to  be  just,  just  through  impartial  law, 
Far  as  ye  may,  erect  and  equaliie  ; 
And  what  ye  cannot  reach  by  statutes,  draw 
Bach  from  his  fountain  of  self-sacrifice. 

This  is  the  work  of  social  science,  a  work  eminently  Christian. 
The  Divine  Founder  of  our  pure  and  practical  religion,  the 
greatest  yet  the  lowliest  of  beings,  was  the  gentlest  and  the 
kindest  and  the  best,  and  they  who  would  follow  Him  need  not 
turn  from  the  path  which  leads  to  the  social  welfare  of  others, 
nor  reject  the  agencies  which  we  here  seek  to  invigorate  and 
improve.  This  co-operation  in  duty  may  help  to  soften  the 
severity,  to  subdue  the  pride  of  opinion,  and  nourish  the  spirit 
which  should  ever  urge  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself.  In 
this  season  of  prosperity,  in  this  time  of  peace,  how  thankful 
am  I  to  have  the  privilege  of  uniting  with  the  elevated  peer,  the 
enlightened  commoner,  the  sagacious  statesman,  and  the  thought- 
ful scholar,  upon  common  ground  for  the  common  weal,  imder 
the  blessing  of  God,  publicly  and  solemnly  invoked.  The  future 
of  England,  which  Niebuhr  rather  supposed  than  predicted,  wa« 
this, — no  longer  to  try  to  domineer  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
but  to  busy  herself  with  the  nobler  work  of  social  reformation. 
One  of  her  own  great  poets  has  assigned  to  her  the  lofty  mission 
to  teach  the  nations  how  to  live.  Another — the  purest,  most 
thoughtftd  and  tender-hearted — ^has  recorded  the  triumphs  of 
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ber  social  industry  in  words  wbicli  are  associated  with  all  that 
surrounds  us  in  this  great  commiinity : — 

At  social  indostry's  command. 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase !     From  the  germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced, 
Here  a  huge  town  continuous  and  compact, 
Hiding  the  &ce  of  earth  for  leagues. 

Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled ;  hence  the  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
*    Freighted  from  eveiy  climate  of  the  world 

With  the  world's  choicest  produce.    Hence  that  sum 

Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports. 

Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays ; 

That  animating  spectacle  of  sails. 

That  through  her  inland  regions  to  and  fro 

Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide 

Perpetual,  multitudinous!    Finally, 

Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  power — a  voice 

Of  thunder,  daunting  those  who  would  approach 

With  hostile  purposes  the  blessed  Isle ; 

Truth's  consecrated  residenc^-*-the  seat 

Impregnable  of  Liberty  and  Peace. 
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ON  EDUCATION. 


IT  now  becomes  my  duty  to  address  you  on  the  second  branch 
of  the  great  subject  which  has  collected  us  here.  Though 
science  in  general  may  best  be  cultivated  in  retirement,  by 
reflection  and  study,  yet  Social  Science,  which  has  for  its  subject 
the  influence  of  man  upon  man  in  social  relationship,  in  corpo- 
rate action  and  national  life,  may,  more  than  other  sciences,  be 
advantageously  considered  in  a  conference  of  many  who  meet 
together  from  difierent  quarters  and  various  standing  points  to 
combine  in  a  common  effort  to  extend  the  bounds  of  this  vast 
but  incomplete  science,  and  to  discover  new  methods  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  and  improving  the  condition  of  our  feUow- 
subjects.  We  may  hope,  by  the  collision  of  minds  in  a  nume- 
rous conference,  to  draw  from  the  cold  flint  and  steel  of  indivi- 
dual thought  and  individual  feeling  those  sparks  of  enthusiasm 
which,  fed  by  the  sympathy  of  numbers,  may  kindle  a  flame 
bright  enough  to  light  up  the  dark  places  of  our  land,  and  clear 
enough  to  guide  the  steps  of  those  who  will  descend  into  their 
depths  to  lead  out  into  a  purer  atmosphere  the  degraded  and  the 
abject. 

In  this  age  of  average  capacities,  when  associations  and  joint- 
stock  combinations  are  resorted  to  for  every  enterprize,  when 
mankind  appears  to  have  lost  the  power  of  recognising  and  fol- 
lowing its  natural  leaders,  we  can  no  longer  rely  for  guidance 
on  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  single  teachers,  or  wait  for  the 
conclusions  of  learned  men,  we  must  extract  what  we  can 
fix)m  the  common  sense  of  all,  each  in  turn  must  lift  up  his 
voice,  and  perhaps  the  combination  of  many  notions  and  many 
reflections  may  supply  the  lacking  guidance  of  sages  and  of 
seers.  Thus,  although  less  entitled  than  others  aroimd  me  to 
speak  on  the  great  subject  committed  to  me,  I  could  not  shrink 
from  taking  a  share  in  a  work  that  requires  so  many  co-opera- 
tors.   Education  is  a  term  of  wide  significance.     It  includes 
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not  only  those  processes  of  teaching  which  have  been  applied  to 
infancy  and  youth  ever  since  children  were  bom  into  the  world, 
but  also  all  the  influences  which  develope  the  faculties  and  inform 
the  mind  of  man  throughout  his  existence.  Books,  sermons, 
newspapers,  conversation,  the  fine  arts,  business,  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  life,  are  means  of  education;  but  the  education 
which  alone  we  can  here  discuss  with  profit  is  that  which  is 
given  in  schools  by  school-teachers,  and  I  allude  to  this  distinc- 
'  tion  at  the  outset  because  I  have  observed  the  neglect  of  it  by 
speakers  in  Parliament  and  public  meetings  to  lead  to  perplexity 
and  disappointment. 

Education  in  the  limited  sense  I  have  mentioned,  embracing 
the  laws  and  methods  of  mental  training,  may  be  viewed  as  a 
science,  and  is  cultivated  as  such  in  Germany  imder  the  name 
of  Posdagogy ;  and  yet,  if  we  compare  it  with  other  sciences  of 
less  interest  and  more  remote  from  general  observation,  we  must 
be  struck  by  perceiving  how  little  it  has  received  of  scientific 
investigation.  Astronomers  are  found  to  devote  their  lives  to 
patient  observations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  skies,  and  to  con- 
tinuous records  of  the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies.  Bota- 
nists can  tell  the  efiect  on  plants  of  different  climates  and 
different  modes  of  cultivation,  and  geologists  delight  to  detect 
the  traces  of  the  great  convulsions  which  have  moved  the  strata 
of  the  earth,  yet  no  similar  diligence  or  zeal  has  stimulated 
educationists  to  record  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  infant 
mind  advances  to  maturity,  or  to  ascertain  by  systematic  gene- 
ralization the  results  on  children  of  different  treatment  and 
different  modes  of  tuition,  or  to  trace  the  bearing  on  education 
of  successive  revolutions  in  mental  philosophy.  Interesting 
and  important  as  are  the  observation  and  study  of  the  materitd 
world,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  study  of  the  mind  of  man  and 
of  the  means  of  developing  its  power  by  education,  is  a  still 
more  important  and  noble  pursuit,  and  that  success  in  ascer- 
taining the  fixed  principles  of  this  science  would  confer  an  ines- 
timable boon  on  mankind.  Our  first  and  greatest  want  is  a 
collection  and  generalization  of  facts,  sufSeient  to  form  a  basis 
for  our  deductions  and  conclusions.  Our  information  respect- 
ing particular  methods  of  education  seldom  embraces  their  ulti- 
mate results,  whereas  we  require  to  know  their  effects,  not 
merely  within  the  sphere  of  the  lecture-room,  but  also  in  that 
of  the  after  Ufe  for  which  they  assume  to  be  a  preparation. 
Some  managers,  it  is  true,  have  taken  pains  to  trace  the  career 
of  young  people  who  have  left  their  schools ;  and  statistics  are 
occa»onaUy  collected,  such  as  those  which  the  Admiralty  can 
furnish  with  respect  to  the  boys  who  enter  the  navy  from  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  schools.     These  boys  are  traced  through 
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the  ships  in  which  they  serve,  and  have  been  found  amply  to 
justify  by  their  acquirements  and  superior  conduct  the  trouble 
and  expense  incurred  in  their  education.  But  such  information 
is  rare  and  exceptional,  and  even  the  records  of  the  previous 
education  of  prisoners  are  not  available  for  very  safe  or  general 
conclusions. 

The  scientific  treatment  of  education  would  be  aided  by  more 
precise  appreciation  of  the  value  and  proper  admixture  of  the^ 
various  methods  of  teaching.  The  methods  of  individual,  of 
simultaneous,  and  of  mutual,  instruction,  and  the  pupil-teacher 
system,  have  successively  come  into  use,  and  itwould  be  important 
to  determine  the  occasions  to  which  they  are  severally  adapted. 

Among  other  matters  on  which  more  settled  conclusions  must 
be  reached  before  education  can  assume  the  regular  proportions 
of  a  science,  are  the  right  occasions  for  the  employment  of  the 
analytic  or  synthetic  methods,  the  degree  in  which  emulation 
shoidd  be  encouraged,  the  right  uses  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, the  efficacy  of  prizes,  and  the  respective  advantages  of 
oral  and  written  examinations.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Association,  when  Sir  J.  Pakington  filled  the  post  to  which  I 
have  imworthily  succeeded,  that  zealous  promoter  of  education 
has  taken  a  step  towards  supplying  this  deficiency,  and  the 
Royal  Commission  vrill  doubtless  furnish  us  with  facts  on  which 
we  can  rely,  and  facilitate  the  understanding  of  our  educational 
position.     That  position  is  far  fipom  satisfactory. 

The  education  of  our  upper  classes  is  said  to  be  the  best  in 
Europe.  Its  boast  is,  that  it  has  a  large  share  in  producing 
that  character  of  the  educated  English  gentleman  of  which  we 
are  so  proud,  and  no  doubt  it  is  an  excellent  training  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  but  try  it  by  this  test — How  much  of  what 
has  been  learned  at  schools  and  universities  is  found  practically 
useful  in  after  life,  and  what  proportion  of  men  volimtarily 
continue,  when  they  are  free,  the  studies  they  submitted  to  as 
scholars,  or  pursue  the  cultivation  of  their  minds?  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  though  comparatively  good,  this  education  is 
absolutely  defective. 

The  education  given  in  the  middle  class  and  commercial 
schools  is,  generally  speaking,  as  faulty,  in  comparison  with  all 
other  education,  as  it  is  bad  in  itself.  It  has  great  pretension 
and  show  without  substance  or  solidity.  There  is  no  superin- 
tendence whatever.  There  is  no  test  of  the  capacity  of  the 
master,  and  no  test  of  the  success  of  his  teaching.  The  parents 
are  left  to  judge,  after  their  own  uninstructed  notions,  of  the 
excellence  of  the  school,  and  generally  pay  most  attention 
to  what  is  really  of  the  least  importance.  They  are  apt  to  have 
the  highest  respect  for  those  schools  in  which  the  finest  copper- 
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plate  hand  is  acquired  with  oval  flourishes  and  pen  and  ink 
devices^  and  in  which  the  boys  are  pushed  on  into  algebra  and 
trigonometry  before  they  have  mastered  ordinary  arithmetic. 
Aooordingly^  when  a  selection  of  about  1200  of  the  best  pupils 
were  placea  under  the  Oxford  examinations^  half  failed  to  pass 
the  preliminary  examinations  in  English  and  arithmetic.  Many 
of  these  had  made  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics^ 
but  they  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue, 
and  had  not  even  mastered  the  art  of  spelling. 

In  the  lower-class  schools  the  irregularity  and  shortness  of 
attendance  hinder  the  results  which  would  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained from  much  admirable  teaching.  The  children  of  the 
labouring  classes  see  very  little  of  school  after  the  age  of  ten. 
Their  habits  are  so  migratory,  that  only  thirty-four  per  cent. 
are  found  in  the  same  school  for  more  than  two  years ;  and  of 
2^262,000  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  who 
are  not  at  school,  1,800,000  are  absent  without  any  necessity  or 
justification.  Some  learn  nothing,  and  more  forget  entirely 
what  they  have  learned.  The  early  impressions  fade  away, 
leaving  but  faint  traces  upon  their  minds  for  want  of  renewal. 

Where  is  the  remedy  to  be  found  for  this  disastrous  state  of 
things?  the  first  impulse  is  to  turn  to  the  seat  of  authority  and 
power,  and  we  are  encouraged  by  observing  that  in  other  coun- 
tries the  force  of  the  nation  is  brought  to  bear  on  education. 
If  we  cast  our  eyes  across  the  British  Channel  we  see  a  complete 
system  of  national  education,  and  we  find  the  children  habitually 
remaining  at  school  till  twelve  or  fourteen,  the  age  of  first  re- 
ceiving the  holy  commimion.  Though  even  in  France,  from  the 
want  of  compulsory  attendance,  850,000  children  grow  up  with- 
out education.  But  if  we  look  to  the  centre  of  Europe,  we  see 
a  system  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
source  of  the  Rhine  to  its  mouth,  under  which  all  the  popula- 
tion receive  a  schooling  of  six  or  eight  years ;  and  we  naturally 
ask,  why  cannot  we  secure  for  our  lower  classes  the  same 
advantages  that  are  given  elsewhere?  The  lower  classes  in 
those  countries  are  in  circumstances  not  very  diflerent  from  our 
own.  They  live  in  capitals,  in  manufacturing  towns,  and  in 
rural  districts,  and  the  demands  of  labour  are  as  urgent  as  here. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  them,  as  it  is  of  America,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  countries  prohibit  comparison.  Their  form  of 
goyemment  cannot  of  itself  prevent  the  comparison,  for  this 
national  and  compulsory  system  is  maintained  under  various 
forms  of  government,  under  the  democratic  republics  of  Switzer- 
land, as  well  as  under  the  constitutional  governments  of  Baden 
and  Wurtemburg,  under  the  bureaucracy  of  Prussia  and  the 
^potism  of  Austria. 
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England  is  the  only  civilized  country  that  has  no  national 
system  of  education,  but  we  may  recollect  this  is  not  the  only 
point  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Continental  States.  It  has 
no  conscription,  no  passports,  no  minister  of  police.  Personal 
liberty  and  the  license  of  individual  action  are  more  indulged, 
and  are  less  subordinated  to  the  common  weal  than  elsewhere. 
It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  how  this  difference 
between  our  coimtry  and  others  has  led  to  the  different  treat- 
ment of  popular  education. 

Scarcely  any  parent  can  discharge  the  duty  of  properly 
educating  his  children  without  the  aid  of  others ;  and  the  working 
classes,  from  want  of  leisure  and  of  means,  are  everywhere 
imable  to  take  a  managing  part  in  the  education  of  their  off- 
spring or  to  defray  the  whole  of  the  expense.  They  must  have 
help,  and  there  are  three  quarters  from  whence  it  is  supplied, 
the  State,  the  Church,  and  individuals.  On  the  Continent  the 
State  originates  the  schools,  using  the  Church  and  individuals 
as  auxiliaries.  In  England  the  initiatory  part  is  taken  by  indi- 
viduals, and  the  Church  and  the  State  are  the  auxiliaries. 

When  the  Reformation  in  Germany  appealed  to  the  private 
judgment  of  all,  the  extension  of  popular  education  became  an 
urgent  necessity,  and  Martin  Luther  invoked  with  his  forcible 
eloquence  the  intervention  of  governments  to  order  the  opening 
of  schools,  and  to  compel  the  children  to  attend  them.  His 
favourite  argument  was,  if,  in  time  of  war,  the  State  must 
compel  its  young  men  to  bear  arms,  and  to  be  trained  in  warlike 
exercises  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  how  much  more  just 
and  necessary  it  is  that  in  the  war  between  good  and  evil,  which 
never  ceases,  the  State  should  compel  its  youngest  citizens  to 
undergo  training  in  knowledge  and  moral  habits,  in  order  that 
she  may  possess  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  people  !  This  view 
prevailed,  and  it  is  now  as  much  the  business  of  a  German  go- 
vernment to  regulate  the  education  of  its  subjects  as  to  regulate 
the  enrolment  of  the  militia  or  the  organization  of  the  police. 

Education  being,  then,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  government, 
it  is  enforced  with  the  universality,  completeness,  and  rigour 
which  are  the  attributes  of  legislation  and  administration. 

The  code  of  Prussia  declares  that  the  schools  of  the  country 
are  national  establishments.  The  time  tables  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  and  minute  regulations  are 
issued  as  to  the  details  of  school  management.  The  law  enjoins 
the  parishes  to  provide  out  of  local  rates  the  requisite  number 
of  schools,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  competency  of  the 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  no  one  may  teach  without  official 
licence. 

The  school  registers  are  compared  with  the  population  returns. 
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and  any  absentees  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  must  be 
accounted  for.  The  parents  of  defaulters  are  punished  with 
fine  or  imprisonment^  for  it  is  held  that  the  authorities  would 
become  accomplices  in  the  crime  of  the  parent  if  they  tolerated 
his  neglect  of  affording  to  his  children  the  opportunities  of  a 
good  ^ucation. 

In  England^  on  the  other  hand^  education  has  never  been 
considered  the  business  of  the  State ;  not  because  its  importance^ 
personal  and  social,  is  less  valued,  but  because  it  has  been  other- 
wise undertaken.  The  universities,  grammar  schools,  and  the 
charity  schools,  were  endowed  by  the  bequests  and  donations  of 
individuals.  Beligious  feeling  has  been  directed  to  the  diffusion 
of  popular  education,  and  the  owners  of  property  have  readily 
acknowledged  the  claims  of  the  children  connected  with  that 
property  by  residence  or  labour.  Thus  in  rural  parishes  the 
duty  of  erecting  and  maintaining  schools  has  been  generally 
admitted  and  ftilfilled  by  the  landowners;  in  towns,  by  the 
more  benevolent  and  public-spirited  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  in 
manufacturing  districts,  by  the  most  enlightened  of  the  masters. 
In  each  parish  an  official  person  is  foimd  in  the  parochial  clergy- 
man, who  is  expected  to  assume,  as  one  of  his  duties,  the  care 
and  direction  of  the  parish  school. 

This  spontaneous  and  imregulated  mode  of  providing  educa- 
tion being  foimd  very  partial  in  its  operation,  and  utterly  insuf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  the  people,  has  been  aided  by  voluntary 
associations,  such  as  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  the 
National,  the  British  and  Foreign,  and  other  societies. 

When  the  combined  efforts  of  benevolent  individuals  and  of 
educational  societies  were  foimd  too  feeble  for  the  work,  Parlia- 
ment was  at  last  compelled,  though  with  slow  and  reluctant 
steps,  to  take  a  part  in  what  elsewhere  is  primarily  a  national 
affair. 

The  two  systems  have  each  some  advantages.  The  State 
system  attains  all  that  mechanism  and  regulations  can  achieve. 
It  stretches  out  a  long  arm  and  takes  a  firm  grasp.  It  orders, 
and  is  obeyed,  and  the  poKceman  caters  for  the  teacher.  The 
whole  popidation  is  forced  to  read  and  write. 

The  English  system  —  which,  however,  can  hardly  be 
called  a  system,  it  has  so  little  of  systematic  completeness — is 
strong  in  moral  influence.  It  is  elastic,  and  adapts  itself  to 
every  case.  Originated  by  compassion,  sympathy,  and  religious 
aseal,  it  receives  from  those  motives  an  impulse  of  vitality  which 
cannpt  be  given  by  official  regulations.  The  management  de- 
volves upon  those  whose  tastes  and  inclinations  lead  them  to 
take  it  as  a  labour  of  love,  instead  of  upon  those  who  must 
assume  it  as  an  incident  of  an  official  position.     Its  extension 
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is  obtained  by  appeab  to  the  liberality  of  contributors^  and  its 
means  of  overcoming  the  indifference  and  reluctance  of  parents 
and  employers  of  uneducated  children^  are  remonstrances,  per- 
suasions^ explanations.  It  forges  new  links  in  the  chain  which 
binds  class  to  class.  The  wealthier  having  thus  to  occupy  them-' 
selves  about  the  bringing  up  of  the  little  urchins  who  play  about 
their  neighbourhood^  get  an  insight  and  acquire  a  new  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  cottage,  and  the  cottagers  feel  more  sympathy 
for  those  who  come  down  from  the  big  house  to  look  up  their 
children  and  provide  them  with  schooling.  Its  growth  is  slow 
but  permanent.  The  morality  inculcat^  is  based  upon  plain 
straightforward  religious  teaching,  without  those  attempts  at 
distinguishing  between  general  and  particular  Christianity  which 
are  so  perplexing  to  simple  minds,  and  without  the  omissions,  con- 
cealments, and  qualifications  which  become  necessary  when  reli- 
gion is  to  be  taught,  without  alluding  to  any  doctrine  to  which 
any  one  can  object.  It  teaches  religious  truth  affirmatively,  not 
controversially,  according  to  the  creed  with  which  the  school  is 
connected,  and  it  escapes  the  difficulty  which  forces  the  Ameri- 
can schools  to  banish  religion  &om  the  week  days,  in  the 
hope,  for  the  most  part  a  vain  one,  that  it  will  be  remembered 
on  Sundays. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  strike  the  balance  of  advantage 
between  the  Continental  systems  and  our  own ;  the  difference 
is  too  fundamental  for  partial  adaptation,  and  too  wide  to 
admit  of  amalgamation :  if,  as  some  are  disposed  to  do,  we 
were  to  take  a  cutting  from  the  German  tree  to  graft  upon 
the  English  stock,  we  should  only  be  disappointed.  The  en- 
grafted institution  would  not  assimilate  with  those  with  which 
it  had  been  incorporated.  Deprived  of  the  sap  of  its  parent 
tree,  it  would  bear  but  scanty  fruit,  and  would  tend  to  check 
the  natural  growth  of  the  system  it  was  intended  to  assist. 
For  instance,  if  we  were  to  establish  local  boards,  in  imitation 
of  Prussia,  for  defraying  the  expenses  and  superintending  the 
management  of  schools,  but  without  the  corresponding  power  of 
compelling  attendance,  we  should  have  in  reality  done  nothing 
towards  bringing  in  the  idle  children  of  careless  and  selfish  pa- 
rents, while  we  should  have  weakened  the  motives  that  actuate 
the  promoters  of  existing  schools ;  and  by  removing  this  respon- 
sibility from  those  who  have  accepted  it,  we  should  have  dried 
up  the  springs  of  charitable  contributions. 

No  doubt  we  must  have  the  intervention  of  the  State.  Ex- 
perience and  sound  reasoning  prove  that  without  it  we  cannot 
have  an  educated  people.  But  we  had  better  leave  the  State 
in  that  auxiliary  position  in  which  it  was  placed  when  our  late 
President,  Lord  Brougham,  brought  on  its  inter\'ention,  and 
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wben  our  present  President,  Lord  J.  Russell,  passed  the  Minutes 
of  Council  which  still  regulate  its  proceedings. 

Popular  education  is  doubtless  a  national  concern ;  it  is  of 
consequence  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  nation  that  all  her  sub- 
jects should  be  intelligent  and  moral,  and  should  have  the  best 
deyelopment  and  training  of  their  faculties  bodily,  mental,  and 
spiritual ;  but  popular  education  is  also  the  concern  of  indivi- 
duals, families,  congregations,  and  neighbourhoods;  and  this  lat- 
ter view  has  been  the  one  primarily  taken  and  chiefly  acted  upon, 
and  it  is  not  possible  now,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  reverse 
this  order  and  to  place  the  chief  management  of  schools  in  the 
hands  of  public  ^mctionaries,  whether  local  or  metropolitan. 
No;  the  foundations  have  been  already  laid;  not,  it  is  true, 
with  the  symmetrical  precision  or  the  measured  diflFusion  to  be 
wished,  but  still  broadly  and  deeply,  over  the  face  of  the  land. 
Let  us  not,  then,  waste  our  strength  in  conflicts  with  those  who 
laid  them,  or  in  digging  up  what  has  been  cemented ;  but  let  us 
rather  strive  to  join  hand  in  hand  all  who  will  co-operate  in  the 
blessed  work  of  rearing  upon  those  foundations  the  best  and 
noblest  edifice  they  are  capable  of  sustaining. 

If,  then.  Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the 
diffusion  of  correct  views  about  the  direction  of  indi\'idual 
efforts  becomes  the  more  necessary,  and  a  right  estimate  of 
what  are  the  chief  hindrances  and  what  the  best  means  of 
overcoming  them. 

Are  school-rooms  the  chief  want  ?  They  are  wanted  in  many 
places,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  supply  a  third  more  accom- 
modation than  is  used.  In  5348  schools  inspected  last  year, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  626,000,  there  was  accommoda- 
tion, at  a  moderate  computation,  for  954,000 ;  and  the  number 
is  increasing  steadily.  The  returns  of  the  Privy  Council  alone 
show  that  above  570  school-rooms  are  annually  built  or  en- 
larged, at  a  total  expenditure  of  300,000/. 

Among  the  causes  to  which  the  absence  of  1,800,000  children 
firom  school  are  attributable,  that  to  which  the  greatest  pro- 
minence is  given  is  the  indifference  of  parents.  This  indifference, 
I  think,  arises  not  so  much  from  a  disregard  of  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  as  from  a  doubt  whether  school  teaching  will  be  of 
practical  use  in  the  daily  struggle  of  life ;  whether  it  will  make 
them  more  apt  for  their  work,  more  skilful  and  persevering  in  its 
execution.  They  woidd  be  more  disposed  to  incur  the  sacrifices  of 
giving  up  their  children's  time  to  schooling  if  they  were  convinced 
it  would  produce  tangible  results  and  lead  to  higher  wages  and 
greater  comforts.  This  view  proceeds  no  doubt  mainly  from 
dieir  own  want  of  education,  which  prevents  them  from  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  early  formation  of 
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character.  But  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  wrong  not  to 
admit  that  this  incredulity  about  the  practical  results  of  educa- 
tion is  justified  in  some  instances  by  inefficient  teaching;  and 
I  think  it  should  be  met  by  care  in  the  selection  of  such 
subjects  of  instruction  as  the  parents  can  best  appreciate. 
Almost  any  subject  may  be  used  as  the  vehicle  of  mental 
trainings  provided  it  be  taught  systematically  and  by  a  good 
method.  The  power  of  reading  fluently  and  of  understand- 
ing what  is  read,  may  be  acquired  out  of  a  book  of  elemen- 
tary science  as  well  as  out  of  a  British  classic  j  and  when  the 
parents  see  that  the  information  acquired  at  school  has  a  bearing 
upon  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  will  explain  what  is  going 
on  around  them,  they  are  much  more  disposed  to  value  it  than 
when  it  is  something  beyond  their  cognizance. 

The  best  education  is  that  which  trains  the  ^Euadties  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  prepares  the  child 
for  the  after  life  it  is  to  lead ;  and  as  the  time  allotted  for  the 
schooling  of  the  working  classes  is  so  short,  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  direct  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  towards 
objects  which  may  have  an  increased  interest  for  the  adult. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  agricultural  districts,  a  prominent  place 
may  be  given  to  lessons  in  botany,  to  the  character  of  soils,  and 
the  habits  of  domestic  animals;  in  a  manufacturing  district^ 
to  the  elements  of  mechanics;  in  seaports,  to  geography, 
the  phenomena  of  the  sea,  and  to  astronomy.  Investigations 
of  familiar  objects  begun  in  school,  are  more  likely  to  be 
continued  than  studies  tending  in  a  more  abstract  or  remote 
direction.  Lads  who  are  preparing  for  a  life  of  intellectual 
occupation,  whose  work  will  be  with  the  brain,  not  with  the 
hand,  must  devote  much  time  to  language  and  the  use  of  words^ 
which  are  the  implements  of  thought  as  well  as  the  weapons  of 
influence ;  and  they  cannot  lay  too  widely  the  foundation  on 
which  they  will  be  building  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But 
lads  whose  destination  is  handicraft,  who  will  have  only  the 
short  evenings  of  toilsome  days  for  self-education,  should  lay 
their  foundation  with  special  reference  to  what  it  is  wanted  to 
bear.  To  them  the  best  use  of  words  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  best  use  of  things,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
physical  laws  of  nature,  with  which  they  have  to  co-operate, 
more  useful  than  a  mere  entrance  to  such  flowery  paths  of 
literature,  as  they  may  not  be  able  to  pursue.  History 
is  a  most  important  branch  of  knowledge,  and  I  wish  that 
the  humblest  of  our  people  could  be  versed  in  the  exploits 
of  our  ancestors,  and  the  glories  of  our  nation.  But  if  time 
only  suffices  for  history  condensed  into  a  catalogue  of  names 
and  dates,  and  the  lessons  cease,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  they 
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have  only  become  familiar  with  the  crimes  and  barbarous 
practices  of  the  Saxon  kings^  that  time  could  be  turned  to 
better  account.  Political  economy,  for  instance,  though  it 
soonds  difficult,  is  really  an  interesting  subject  for  lessons, 
because  it  deals  with  the  topics  of  ordinary  life.  What  the 
children  learn  about  the  conditions  of  remunerative  labour,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices,  the  relative  value  of  commodities,  will  be 
remembered  at  home  where  such  things  are  discussed,  and  will 
lead  to  subsequent  useful  reflection.  Practical  lessons  in  fru- 
gality may  be  given  even  in  school,  as  for  instance  by  penny  banks. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  money  deposited  in  penny  savings' 
banks  last  year  by  sixty  of  the  London  Ragged  Schools  amounted 
to  2000/.  See  what  lessons  of  forethought,  prudence,  and 
self-control  must  have  been  learned  before  these  wild  and  wan- 
dering children  could  accumulate  their  half-pence  for  future  use, 
instead  of  spending  them  on  momentary  gratification  I 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  absentees  the  warrant  of  the 
magistrate  conveying  them  to  a  certified  industrial  school,  or 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  to  a  reformatory,  are  I  fear  the  only 
effectual  provision,  though  many  may  be  intercepted  and  re- 
claimed by  Ragged  Schools,  of  which  the  adaptation  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  neglected  and  the  castaway  has  now  been 
recognised  by  their  formal  admission  to  a  share  in  the  grants 
of  tfie  Privy  Coimcil. 

The  chief  cause  of  absence  from  school  is  the  early  com- 
mencement of  labour,  and  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect 
that  this  hindrance  will  ever  be  removed.  The  child,  as  well 
as  the  parent  and  the  employer,  is  anxious  that  he  should 
assume,  as  early  as  possible,  the  independent  position  of  an 
earner  of  bread ;  and  no  doubt  the  early  acquisition  of  habits 
of  industry  and  of  special  aptitude,  has  tended  to  make  the 
English  workman  what  he  is,  the  best  workman  in  the  world. 
But  if  study  cannot  be  substituted  for  work,  it  may  be  combined 
with  it.  The  combination  of  head-work  "with  hand-work  is 
&yourable  to  both,  as  is  proved  by  the  factory  and  the  industrial 
schools.  This  may  be  obtained  wherever  children  are  working 
in  numbers,  under  circumstances  that  call  for  the  intervention 
of  the  law,  as  in  the  instance  of  children  between  ten  and 
fourteen  in  mines,  who  might  easily  have  secured  to  them  the 
same  amount  of  instruction  as  those  in  print-works — namely 
150  hours  in  the  half-year. 

If  the  education  of  children  cannot  be  protracted,  it  may  be 
commenced  earlier,  by  the  improvement  of  infant  schools; 
and  though  I  feel  there  is  in  theory  a  forcible  objection  to 
infant  schools,  on  account  of  their  removal  from  the  mother's 
care,  yet  in  practice,  mothers  who  are  busy  with  household 
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ifork,  are  utterly  unable  to  give  their  infants  that  training 
they  require,  or  to  prepare  them  for  the  regular  school ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  infant  schools  are  a  necessity  of  our  present  position. 
Primary  schools  being  provided  for  the  general  acquisition  of 
elementary  knowledge,  the  next  point  to  be  secured  is  secondary 
education  for  as  many  as  have  a  desire  for  improvement,  and 
energy  to  strive  for  its  attainment.  It  is  to  this  secondary 
and  adult  education  that  attention  should  now  chiefly  be  directed. 
A  successful  night  school  is  not  easy  to  conduct,  but  there  are 
now  54,000  persons  attending  evening  schools  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Society  alone,  double  the  number  that  were  recorded 
in  1847.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  field  in  which  the  largest 
harvest  can  be  gathered,  and  happily  the  labourers  are  not 
few.  Occasional  lectures  have  their  use,  but  what  is  necessary 
is  systematic  and  continuous  teaching.  The  Hants  and  Wilts 
societies  have  set  a  good  example,  and  have  shown  how  an 
interest  in  self-improvement  may  be  diffused  in  country  towns. 

Mechanics'  institutes  as  first  organized,  did  not  become 
places  of  education.  Casual  lectures  and  desultory  reading  are 
excellent  recreation,  and  discussions  agreeably  stimulate  the 
mind ;  but  the  addition  of  evening  classes  is  requisite  for  any 
sound  and  progressive  education.  This  county  furnishes  the 
best  instance  of  the  required  organization  of  evening  classes ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  under  the  able  and  zealous  presidency  of  Sir  J.  Kay 
Slmttleworth,  should  be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  been  attended  this 
year  by  upwards  of  1000  candidates,  and  a  fact  was  brought  out 
in  these  examinations  well  worth  notice.  The  candidates  who 
had  been  a  short  time  in  school  were  more  successful  than  those 
whose  period  of  schooling  had  been  longer.  One  portion  of 
those  who  obtained  first-class  certificates  were  found  to  have 
attended  primary  schools  for  periods  averaging  three  years  and 
a  half,  and  the  remaining  portion  for  seven  years  and  a  half.  Those 
who  had  had  the  least  schooling  beat  the  others  in  the  ratio  of 
more  than  two  to  one ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  their  proficiency  was  attributable  to  their  secondary  and 
not  to  their  primary  education. 

Sixty  schools  of  art  are  imparting  a  knowledge  of  form  and 
colour,  and  are  giving  a  new  interest  and  a  fresh  power  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  ornamental  industry,  and  are  raising  the 
standard  of  national  taste. 

The  middle-class  schools  have  sprung  into  a  new  arena. 
They  have  done  wisely  to  turn  to  the  ancient  universities,  which 
are  proving  that,  though  ancient,  they  are  not  antiquated^  and 
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though  refined,  not  too  fastidious  to  lend  a  guiding  hand  to  the 
business  classes.  I  trust  they  will  spare  more  time  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
slow  all  our  schools  have  been  in  attending  to  that  which  ought 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  educated  men,  correct  grammar 
and  orthography,  and  a  perspicuous  style.  Why  should 
not  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  be  studied  in 
schools,  as  well  as  the  great  writers  of  ancient  times.  When 
I  was  a  boy  I  passed  through  Eton  without  my  attention 
being  called  in  the  slightest  degree  to  a  line  of  any  English 
book ;  but  now  I  am  happy  to  sec  that  professorships  of  Eng- 
lish are  being  established  in  many  educational  institutions,  and 
I  know  that  at  King's  College  in  London  the  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  has  been  struck  by  the  remarkable  powers  of 
writing  that  have  been  developed  among  his  pupils  by  the  study  of 
composition  and  style.  My  time  will  not  suffice  to  touch  upon 
the  higher  education,  and  indeed  I  doubt  whether  that  branch 
of  the  subject  could  be  usefully  dealt  with  by  this  Association. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  more 
critical  points  of  our  educational  position,  and  to  point  to  our 
progress  in  reclaiming  our  land  from  that  tide  of  ignorance  and 
demoralization  which  still  overflows  the  lower  levels.  I  see  much 
to  encourage  those  who  are  thus  engaged,  and  much  to  induce 
others  to  join.  We  are  led  by  many  of  the  greatest  minds,  by 
many  of  the  purest  hearts.  Duty  can  point  to  no  higher  path, 
to  no  nobler  task.  We  teach  the  knowledge  how  to  live  and 
how  to  die.  Our  object  is  to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  mature  the 
judgment,  to  promote  reasoning  and  forethought,  to  enforce 
self-control,  to  discipline  the  will,  and  to  raise  men  from 
crawling  upon  the  earth  to  the  joyous  perception  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  moral  and  material  beauty  around  them.  We  wish  to 
bring  all  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  vast  inheritance  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  has  been  handed  down  in  books  for  all  man- 
kind, and  to  counteract  the  allurements  of  sensual  and  degrad- 
ing pleasures  by  the  superior  attractions  of  imagination  and 
knowledge. 

The  impediment  of  which  we  hear  most  is  the  religious  diffi- 
culty. This  is  a  knot  which  certainly  stops  the  way  to  such  a 
State  system  as  would  involve  the  establishment  out  of  local 
rates  of  comprehensive  schools  for  all.  This  knot  has  not  yet 
been  untied.  I  believe  it  can  only  be  cut,  cut  by  the  sword  of 
secularism,  cut  by  removing  religion  altogether  from  the  schools. 
But  religious  teaching  is  no  difficulty  in  the  existing  system. 
Various  denominations  meet  in  a  voluntary  or  an  endowed 
school  on  terms  which  would  not  be  submitted  to  in  a  rate- 
payers' school.     Religious  teaching  forms  the  strength  of  the 
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present  plan.  It  supplies  the  mainsprings  and  it  defines  the 
circumference.  It  extends  the  organization  and  force  of  the 
Church  and  the  congregation  to  education,  and  adds  a  congre- 
gational to  its  individual  and  national  aspect. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  improved  education  is  absolutdy 
necessary :  there  is  no  security  for  our  country,  for  its  institu- 
tions, its  prosperity,  its  greatness,  or  its  safety,  except  in  the 
good  sense  of  its  people.  This  quality  of  good  sense  is  happily 
not  wanting ;  but,  like  other  gifts  from  on  high,  it  requires  to  be 
cultivated :  and  aa  we  are  the  freest  people  under  the  sun,  the 
freest  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and  aa  we  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  practical  and  persevering  people,  we  are 
boimd,  I  conceive,  not  to  rest  satisfied  imtil  we  are  also  the  best- 
educated  nation  of  Europe. 
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PUNISHMENT  AND  REFORMATION  OF  CRIMINALS. 


AS  I  did  not  invite  myself  into  the  place  which  I  have  now 
the  high  honour  to  iUl,  and  which  confers  upon  me  at  once 
the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  presiding  over  the  councils  of  the 
Punishment  and  Reformation  Department  at  the  present  meeting 
of  the  Association,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  inadequacy  of 
my  pretensions  to  such  a  distinction.  This  responsibility  must 
wholly  rest  with  those  from  whom  the  invitation  originally  pro- 
ceeded. It  appears  to  me  that  I  shall  best  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  functions  which  thus  devolve  upon  me,  if,  in  now  offering 
some  remarks  of  my  own,  I  entirely  forbear  from  meddling 
either  with  the  history  or  the  philosophy  of  the  reformatory 
movement  or  system.  The  history  has  become  matter  of  general 
notoriety ;  and  several  of  those  who  are  now  here  have  been 
among  its  most  prominent  actors.  As  to  the  philosophy,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  this  also  will  meet  with  very  admirable  exponents 
during  our  approaching  session,  attended,  as  I  perceive  it  to  be, 
by  many  reformatory  worthies,  with  Mr.  Adderley  to  head  them 
^-one  who  has  practically  and  legitimately  taken  the  lead  on 
the  subject;  it  may,  at  all  events,  suffice  that  I  feel  myself 
unequal  to  such  high  argument,  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  a 
more  acceptable,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  politic  course  for  me 
to  confine  myseU*,  as  much  as  I  am  able,  to  such  points  con- 
nected with  this  all-important  subject  as  happen  to  have  in 
some  measure  fallen  imder  my  own  personal  experience  and 
observation.  It  haa  so  occurred  that  I  have  been  brought  into 
some  contact  with  reformatory  processes,  as  applied  both  to 
adult  and  juvenile  criminals ;  to  the  adult,  during  the  period  of 
my  holding  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  to  the 
juvenile,  at  my  own  Yorkshire  home.  I  begin,  as  would  seem 
more  decorous,  with  the  Viceregal  experience.  My  task,  how- 
ever, upon  this  head  is  materif^y  lightened,  and  might  indeed 
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have  been  almost  wholly  superseded,  by  the  very  full  and  very 
able  statement  which  was  delivered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association  by  Mr.  Hill,  the  learned  Recorder  of  Birmingham, 
who  is  justly  esteemed  a  foremost  authority  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  prison  discipline.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Hill,  thus 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  office  by  his  talents,  his  experience, 
his  zeal,  and  his  benevolence,  had  been  induced  by  what  had 
reached  him  respecting  the  system  pursued  in  the  Irish  convict 
prisons,  to  inspect  minutely  the  different  establishments  in  that 
country,  and  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  principles  adopted  by 
what  he  could  ascertain  of  their  actual  operation.  It  was  in- 
expressibly gratifying  to  the  friends  and  well-wishers,  but  above 
all  to  the  founders  and  originators  of  this  system,  to  find  that 
a  man  like  Mr.  Hill  should  have  thought  himself  warranted  to 
declare,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  the  board  of 
directors  of  Irish  convict  prisons  had  practically  solved  the 
problem  which  had  so  long  perplexed  our  Government  and  our 
legislature — 'What  shall  we  do  with  our  convicts?'  To  such  a 
verdict  I  can  have  little  indeed  to  add  beyond  the  slight  sup* 
plement  which  the  intervening  period  may  furnish,  and  the 
small  gleanings  derived  from  my  own  personal  opportunities  of 
approach.  The  opening  of  my  recent  term  of  administration 
in  Ireland  was  nearly  contemporary  with  the  first  experiments 
in  the  system  of  convict  discipline,  which  has  excited  so  much 
attention  in  that  country.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  that 
system  in  the  main  features  of  its  conception,  and  whatever  the 
success  obtained  in  its  practical  working,  the  credit,  as  the 
responsibility,  must  principally  rest  with  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Capt.  Crofton.  He  has  been  largely  aided 
by  the  practised  experience  and  intelligent  zeal  successively  of 
Capt.  Knight  and  Capt.  Whitty,  and  throughout  by  the 
benevolent  ardour  of  Mr.  Lentaigne ;  he  has  been  perseveringly 
seconded,  as  I  know  he  will  be  most  ready  to  admit,  by  the 
different  members  of  the  Irish  Executive,  and  by  the  singular 
exertions  and  adaptability  of  some  of  his  officers  and  agents. 
No  one,  however,  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  proceed- 
ings, will  fail  to  acknowledge  the  pervading  influence  and 
inspiration  which  have  been  derived  and  caught  from  the  per- 
severance, the  enthusiasm,  the  determination  to  succeed,  the 
disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  failure,  which  have  distinguished 
the  administrator  in  chief:  and  looking  back,  as  I  now  can  do, 
to  the  series  of  our  conferences  and  expeditions  in  connexion 
with  this  object,  as  among  the  most  gratifying  recollections  of 
my  official  career,  I  feel  most  happy  in  having  this  opportunity 
of  publicly  recording  my  admiration,  my  regard,  and  my  grati- 
tude.    It  can  hardly  be  a  secret  to  those  who  have  taken  aa 
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interest  in  matters  relating  to  prison  discipline,  that  statements 
of  rather  a  controversial  character  have  recently  been  put  for- 
ward by  Col.  Jebb  and  Capt.  Crofton,  upon  the  respective 
merits  and  tendencies  of  the  English  and  Irish  systems.  Speak- 
ing upon  general  grounds,  and  under  the  influence,  of  old  oflBcial 
associations^  I  should  have  been  naturally  inclined  to  deprecate 
any  disposition  to  bureaucratic  pugnacity,  a  cross-firing  between 
departments ;  but  upon  a  field  of  inquiry  so  wide,  so  important, 
so  imperfectly  defined,  as  this  whole  new  philosophy  of  prison 
or  reformatory  discipline,  forced  too  upon  our  attention,  in  part 
by  our  growing  population,  in  part  by  our  stationary  insular 
limits,  in  part  by  our  colonial  and  geographical  relations,  and 
most  of  all  probably  by  the  increased  spirit  of  conscientious  and 
reasoning  benevolence  which  happily  distinguishes  our  age,  I 
think  it  is  a  ground  for  satisfaction,  that  there  should  be  such 
a  thorough  sifting  of  opinions,  and  even  if  requisite  such  a  col- 
lision of  authorities,  as  to  leave  the  least  risk  of  prepossession, 
partiality,  or  mistake,  and  the  best  chance  of  ascertaining  and 
adopting  truth.  Col.  Jebb  comes  into  these  honourable  lists, 
recommended  by  a  long  series  of  active  and  meritorious  exer- 
tions ;  Capt.  Crofton,  flushed  with  the  achievement  of  a  recent 
and  brilliant  success.  Assuming  indeed  for  the  moment  that 
the  Irish  experiment  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities 
of  English  or  Scotch  administration  must  decide  upon  tlie 
moment  or  extent  for  similar  experiments  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  circum- 
stances in  the  condition  of  these  countries,  or  even  in  the 
national  character,  which  would  not  ensure  corresponding  results 
firom  the  same  methods.  My  own  means  of  observation  have 
been  almost  wholly  confined  to  Ireland,  and  it  remains  for  me 
to  state,  as  succinctly  as  I  can,  the  impression  left  upon  my 
own  mind.  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  able  paper  already  referred  to,  has 
sufficiently  explained  the  successive  stages  or  gradations  of  im- 
prisonment now  subsisting  in  that  country,  and  which  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  criminal  or  convict  hierarchy,  beginning  with 
Mount] oy  Prison,  in  Dublin,  for  the  early  periods  of  every  sen- 
tence, and  for  the  further  detention  of  the  wholly  unpromising, 
and  unelastic  classes :  thence  passing  to  Spike  Island  for  the 
able-bodied,  to  Philip's  Town  for  those  better  adapted  to  handi- 
craft, both  being  appropriated  to  associated  labour  and  cellular 
dormitories ;  ascencUng  from  Spike  Island  to  Camden  Fort,  at 
the  entrance  of  Cork  Harbour,  where  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
liance on  good  behaviour  is  exhibited,  as,  for  instance,  in  allow- 
ing some  of  the  men  to  form  the  crews  of  boats  despatched 
about  the  harbour  upon  the  business  of  constructing  the  forti-i 
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fications;  and  finally^  culminating  in  Smithfield  Prison^  in 
Dublin^  or  on  the  commons  of  Lusk^  intended  to  form  the  in- 
termediate stations  and  transitional  periods  before  emerging 
into  the  outer  world  and  entire  freedom.  Smithfield  and  Lnsk^ 
in  fact^  constitute  the  distinguishing  novelties  of  the  Irish  sys- 
tem^ and  it  is  with  Smithfield  mainly  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  my  own  residence  naturally  brought  me  into  the  most  fire- 
quent  contact.  As  I  know  that  too  great  reliance  ought  not  to 
be  placed  upon  the  mere  outward  demeanour  of  prisoners^  on 
any  superficial  symptoms  that  may  attract  the  eye,  it  may  be 
well  just  to  recapitulate,  in  passing,  the  dry  actual  results 
which  it  has  as  yet  been  possible  to  obtain  of  the  working  of  the 
system  since  its  very  recent  origin.  It  appears,  then,  that  from 
the  month  of  January,  1856,  up  to  the  latest  date  to  which 
accounts  have  been  made  up,  the  number  of  the  dischai^ed 
from  the  intermediate  prisons  is  1327,  of  whom  511  were  dis- 
charged unconditionally,  and  816  on  tickets  of  licence.  Of  the 
511  unconditionally  discharged,  only  five  have  been  re-com- 
mitted to  convict  prisons.  Of  the  816  discharged  on  licence,  45 
have  had  their  licences  revoked,  out  of  whom  15  were  so  dealt 
with  for  keeping  bad  company,  drunkenness,  or  failing  to  report 
themselves ;  the  re-convictions  amounted  to  30,  which  is  under 
four  per  cent.  The  majority  of  these  last  816  cases  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  special  reports  from  the  police  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  prisoners  discharged  on  licence,  and 
therefore,  so  far,  the  whole  truth  is  known  concerning  them. 
Capt.  Crofton  augurs  most  favourably  of  the  effects  of  this 
system  of  police  supervision,  as  it  has  been  tested  in  Ireland  in 
the  cases  of  prisoners  discharged  on  licence,  and  would  evi- 
dently wish  to  apply  it,  in  great  measure,  equally  to  those  dis- 
charged unconditionally.  On  the  first  blush,  our  prepossession 
might  naturally  be  rather  against  such  a  proposition,  as  mili- 
tating against  the  freedom  of  the  subject  then  under  no  sentence 
of  law.  However,  I  think  that  society  is  clearly  entitled  to 
give  the  fuU  benefit  of  its  scruples  on  the  side  of  its  honest 
members  against  those  who,  by  the  ascertained  commission  of 
crime,  have  rendered  themselves  legitimate  objects  of  suspicion; 
and  Capt.  Crofton  insists  very  powerfully  that  this  supervision, 
when  rationally  and  discreetly  exercised,  has,  within  his  own 
experience,  proved  to  be,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  is  calcu- 
lated to  be,  of  real  service  to  the  well-disposed  convict  himself, 
as  both  coming  between  him  and  temptation,  and  as  affording 
confidence  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  give  him  employ- 
ment. Of  the  palpable  repugnance  of  the  ill-disposed  convict, 
I  think  we  are  bound  to  take  little  heed.  On  this  head  I  will 
quote  a  passage  from  his  recent  notes  in  answer  to  Col.  Jebb : — 
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'  "When  I  further  add,  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  discharged  con- 
▼icts  are  under  constant  notice  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  that 
amongst  them  are  those  whose  evil  and  daring  deeds  have  for- 
meriy  made  them  but  too  notorious  to  the  police ;  that  many 
of  these  have  for  upwards  of  two  years  been  in  daily  work ; 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  constantly  and  regidarly  commimi- 
eating  with  the  police,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  and  cor- 
recting any  report  I  may  receive — it  will,  I  think,  be  evident 
how  much  the  intermediate  system  and  its  training  have  accom- 
plished, not  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  firm,  judicious, 
and  not  inquisitorial  use  of  the  police/  The  proportion  of 
criminals  reckoned  capable  of  profiting  by  admission  to  the 
intermediate  prisons  is  still  considered,  by  Capt.  Crofton,  to 
amount  to  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  improvement 
adverted  to  by  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  bodily  health  of  the  prisoners, 
as  having  decreased  in  two  years,  from  a  mortality  of  eight 
per  cent,  in  1854,  to  one  of  two  per  cent,  in  1856,  still  happily 
subsists,  or  rather  advances.  The  last  annual  report  of  the 
directors  for  1857  states  that  the  mortality  has  been  45  deaths 
in  2442  prisoners,  averaging  i'8  per  cent,  on  the  entire  prison 
population.  Feeling,  then,  a  right  to  be  thus  encouraged  and 
corroborated  by  actual  results  and  by  dry  figures,  I  may  the 
more  safely  seek  to  convey  the  impressions  derived  from  ocular 
observation.  I  never  made  a  visit  to  Smithfield  during  the 
hours  allotted  to  the  evening  schooling  and  lecture  without 
being  most  pleasantly  impressed  by  the  propriety  and  alertness 
of  demeanour,  and  by  the  general  absence  of  all  sulkiness  or 
sullenness  of  either  countenance  or  manner,  which  distinguished 
the  prisoners.  I  may  here  perhaps  mention  that,  although  I 
stood  among  them  on  these  occasions  with  the  frdl  power  of 
giving  immediate  pardon  and  freedom  to  any  or  all  of  them, 
and  sdthough  occasionally  anything  particularly  striking  in  the 
bearing  or  expressions  of  some  among  them  might  have  tempted 
me  to  an  exercise  of  partiality  in  their  behalf,  I  never  once 
allowed  myself  to  interfere  with  any  sentence  except  in  the 
regular  routine,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  responsible 
authorities.  I  almost  feel  compunction  at  having  proceeded  so 
&r  without  having  made  mention  of  the  lecturer  at  the  Smith- 
field  and  Lusk  Reformatories,  Mr.  Organ.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  he  is  one  of  that  privileged  number  who  will  have 
left  a  mark  on  their  age,  not  perhaps  in  the  ordinary  records  of 
fame  or  precedence,  but  in  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  quiet, 
unnoticed  good  he  has  accomplished,  and  the  wholesome  and 
healing  influences  he  has  wrought  upon  the  dispositions  and 
destinies  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Accustomed  from  his  first 
youth  to  pursue  the  occupation  of  a  teacher  among  the  humblest 
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and  the  poorest^  he  has  now  given  his  whole  heart  to  the  work 
of  instructing  and  reclaiming  the  criminal;  and^  in  addition 
to  the  higher  qualifications  of  benevolence  %nd  zeaJ  for  such  an 
office,  he  possesses,  I  believe  I  should  say  beyond  any  person 
I  have  ever  met  with,  the  faculty  of  interesting  the  attention 
and  of  making  the  subject  clear  to  the  most  obtuse  appre- 
hensions. I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the  system  now 
adopted  in  Ireland  rests  upon  principles  so  soimd  and  so  true 
to  human  experience  as  to  make  it  in  a  great  degree  inde- 
pendent of  individual  qualities,  provided  that  it  be  steadily 
upheld ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  singularly  ungratefiil  not  to 
admit  that  for  its  early  and  rapid  success  it  was  largely  indebted 
to  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Organ  to  make  powerful  impressions 
upon  the  minds,  sometimes  sluggish  and  sullen,  sometimes 
quick  and  impulsive,  with  which  he  was  brought  into  contact, 
as  well  as  the  wholly  voluntary  and  disinterested  tenacity  with 
which  he  clung  to  the  discharged  prisoner  in  his  subsequent 
career,  diminishing  its  risks  and  shielding  him  from  its  tempta- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners, 
it  is  pleasing  to  find  this  testimony  given  by  the  superintendent 
of  Smithfield,  Mr.  Good,  who  had  been  master  of  works  in  the 
same  prison  for  ten  years  under  the  old  system,  and  whom  I 
know  to  be  a  very  deserving  public  servant.  He  says :  *  With 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  best  feeling  exists  among  them ;  and,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  licence  system,  only  five  slight  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline occurred.  Most  remarkable  is  the  contrast  between  the 
men  now  placed  in  this  establishment,  and  those  who  were 
confined  here  when  this  was  an  ordinary  convict  prison.  Now 
they  evince  a  kind,  obliging  disposition,  and  a  docile  spirit ; 
they  take  advice  in  good  part ;  they  go  to  work  with  alacrity ; 
are  ready  to  volunteer  their  assistance  wherever  they  think  it 
may  be  required ;  they  seem  to  have  got  a  new  spring  of  mind, 
ana  constantly  talk  over  and  ask  advice  with  respect  to  their 
future  prospects  and  destinations.  Nearly  three  times  the 
amount  of  work  is  obtained  as  heretofore  from  the  same  number 
of  prisoners.^  I  have  referred  to  the  hold  which  Mr.  Organ 
endeavours  to  establish  upon  the  after-careers  of  discharged 
prisoners.  The  law  provided  a  map  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
upon  which  are  marked  the  various  stations  where  they  are 
employed,  or  where  there  is  a  likelihood  of  employment  being 
procured  for  them.  He  visits  these  stations  frequently,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  and  position  of 
the  men,  or  of  securing  fresh  employment.  Of  sixty  discharged 
prisoners  now  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  not  one  has  been  out  of 
employment  for  more  than  a  few  days  except  from  failure  of 
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health.  In  many  cases,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
labour  has  been  of  a  description  not  much  sought  after  by 
those  whose  previous  lives  entitle  them  justly  to  greater  latitude 
of  choice,  such  as  vitriol-works  and  the  like.  This,  however, 
speaks  volumes  for  those  who  prefer  even  such  labour  to  dis- 
honesty and  a  recurrence  of  crime ;  it  speaks  surely  not  a  little 
for  the  system  which  has  thus  trained  and  reclaimed  them.  As 
a  mark  of  the  influence  Mr.  Organ  has  been  enabled  to 
obtain  over  the  men,  even  after  the  period  of  confinement  is 
over,  he  has  generally  induced  them  to  place  il,  or  2/.  in  the 
hands  of  their  employers  as  a  security,  not  so  much  for  their 
honesty  as  for  their  regularity  and  continuance  at  work ;  and 
in  case  of  the  man  having  no  earnings  or  next  to  none  to  his 
credit,  then  to  consent  to  a  corresponding  stoppage  for  a  certain 
time  from  his  wages.  With  the  men  who  are  further  removed 
Mr.  Oi^an  endeavours  to  keep  up  frequent  correspondence.  T 
may  very  briefly  mention  one  or  two  of  their  statements.  One 
man  tells  him  :  ^  I  must  let  you  know  that  I  am  what  you  will 
like  to  hear,  and  that  is  a  non-commissioned  officer.  I  am  full 
corporal,  and  very  soon  to  be  platoon-serjeant.  I  hope  you 
will  tell  all  the  men  in  Smithfield  to  do  as  Mr.  Organ  will  tell 
them.'  Another  tells  him:  'I  am  earning  from  145.  to  16*. 
a  week.*  Another  whom  he  mentions  ^  is  ^so  doing  well,  and 
turns  out  very  well  dressed,  and  earns  plenty  of  money  in  the 
coal-pit :  he  is  earning  from  3*.  6d.  to  4*.  a  day,  and  wishes  you 
long  life  and  good  health.'  Another  asks  for  some  of  his 
gratuity-money  that  he  may  get  a  kit.  Another  is  going  out 
to  Corfii.  The  parish  priest  writes  of  one :  ^  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  make  a  favourable  report  of  him.  He  is  well  conducted 
and  industrious,  and  has  even  purchased  a  boat,  in  which  he 
works  himself  at  present.'  A  housebreaker  writes :  ^  Words 
cannot  express  the  gratitude  I  felt  when  I  received  your  kind 
letter  with  the  favourable  lines  contained  in  it.  I  sincerely 
hope  I  shall  never  belie  the  character  you  were  pleased  to 
entertain  of  me.  I  have  been  working  at  hay  this  short  time 
back.'  The  hay  reminds  me  that  I  perceived  on  one  occasion  a 
dischai^ed  prisoner  forming  one  of  a  gang  of  haymakers  on  my 
own  grounds  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me 
by  the  contractor  for  the  job,  who  gave  a  good  account  of  him, 
but  I  distinctly  saw,  on  my  approaching  him,  that  he  did  not 
wish  for  much  conversation ;  he  felt  very  anxious  that  his  ante- 
cedents should  not  be  known  to  his  fellow-workmen,  and  for 
my  own  part  I  felt  quite  resigned,  all  Viceroy  as  I  was  at  the 
moment,  to  be  cut  by  a  convict.  I  will  only  cite  one  more 
comment  which,  among  other  things,  shows  that  the  super- 
vision of  the  police  is  not  necessarily  considered  irksome  by  the 
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discharged  prisoners  themselves.  This  is  from  a  man  convicted 
of  larceny,  it  being  his  seventh  conviction :  '  I  am  living  with 
my  father  ever  since,  and  I  am  going  on  very  well.  The  con- 
stabulary are  doing  everything  in  their  power  for  my  welfare. 
Your  lectures  and  advice  are  as  &esh  in  my  mind  as  when  I  sat 
there  listening  to  your  fatherly  expressions,  and  I  will  always 
think  of  the  advice  you  gave  before  we  left  you.  No  matter 
who  returns  you  ingratitude  after  all  your  trouble,  you  will 
always  find  me  grateful,  because  you  acted  a  father  to  every  one 
as  well  as  to  me.  I  conclude  for  the  present,  thanking  God 
and  you  for  my  deliverance  from  bondage;  and  may  the 
Almighty  reward  you  and  every  benevolent  man  who  in  the 
course  of  time  will  be  an  aid  in  the  works  of  mercy.' 

My  remarks  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  applied  to  male  pri- 
soners. The  treatment  of  female  prisoners  will  probably  be 
rendered  more  systematic  when  the  large  metropolitan  prison  at 
Mountjoy,  specially  intended  for  them, shall  have  been  completed. 
It  can  never  become  so  easy  in  their  case  to  apply  the  same 
number  of  progressive  stages  which  public  works  out  of  doors 
make  available  for  the  men ;  but  the  system  of  drafting  off  the 
best  behaved  and  most  promising  female  prisoners  into  refuges 
has  been  tried  with  the  happiest  results.  The  Government  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  establishments  where  this  pious 
of5ce  has  been  voluntarily  undertaken,  both  in  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  commimities  of  Dublin.  Of  the  Protestant 
establishment,  beyond  rendering  a  just  tribute  to  the  con- 
scientious care  vnth.  which  it  appears  to  be  managed,  I  need 
say  but  little,  for  a  reason  which  certainly  ought  not  to  give 
any  umbrage  to  that  community — I  mean  the  very  small 
number  of  prisoners  who  have  hitherto  belonged  to  that 
persuasion.  The  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  of  this 
class  has  been  undertaken  by  the  ladies  of  the  Sisterhood  of 
Mercy  at  Galder  Bridge.  Feeble  and  wholly  inadequate,  indeed, 
would  be  any  words  of  mine  to  do  justice  to  the  unremitting 
self-devotion  and  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  the  manager  of 
the  refuge,  herself  well-bom  and  refined  (I  ought,  I  suppose,  to 
confine  myself  to  her  assumed  name  of  Sister  Mary  Magdalen), 
with  her  coadjutors,  discharges  this  labour  of  great  love.  To 
prove  that  I  am  not  using  the  language  of  mere  compliment  and 
idle  sentiment,  I  may  present  the  following  results,  which,  I 
believe,  have  never  yet  been  given  in  so  complete  a  form,  at 
least  from  the  first  opening  of  the  St.  Vincent's  Reformatory, 
in  April,  1856,  down  to  the  present  month  :— 15a  have  been 
received;  67  are  at  present  there;  85  have  been  disposed 
of — you  will  remember  that  these  were  women,  for  the 
most  part,  reared  and  steeped  in  crime,  and  from  general 
experience,    if    discharged    in    ordinary  course,  would   have 
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given  no  hope  of  reformation ;  21  have  been  sent  to  situa- 
tions in  Ireliuid^  and  are  all  ascertained  to  be  doing  well ;  26 
axe  in  the  colonies;  24  have  returned  to  their  homes;  16 
were  married  and  are  now  living  respectably ;  8  were  received 
by  their  parents;  5  have  been  received  into  an  asylum; 
3  have  bera  married  in  Ireland^  and  are  well  reported  of; 
6  have  been  sent  back  to  prison.  So  that,  out  of  the  whole 
85,  there  are  only  6  to  whom  subsequent  misconduct  can  be 
traced. 

I  should  be  inclined,  then,  to  simi  up  somewhat  thus  the 
principles  which  pervade  the  system  of  convict  discipline  in 
Ireland,  and  which  form  the  groundwork  of  whatever  success 
it  has  obtained : — ^At  the  outset,  the  strictest  form  of  penal 
discipline,  the  least  amount  of  communication,  except  with  the 
few  privileged  persons,  and  the  lowest  scale  of  diet  consistent 
with  health ;  subsequent  progressive  stages  of  employment  and 
treatment,  giving  scope  to  hope,  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  room 
for  the  display  of  meritorious  habits  and  trustworthy  qualities ; 
finally,  at  the  last  stage  (intended  to  form  the  transition  to 
fireedom),  actual  tests  of  obedience  and  honesty,  and  what  I 
certainly  should  be  disposed  to  put  the  chief  stress  upon,  the 
surrounding  of  their  prisoners,  by  the  choice  agents  adapted 
and  qualifi^  for  the  purpose,  with  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy, 
encouragement,  and  beneficent  influences ;  the  power  of  indi- 
vidualizing them,  and  bringing  the  battery  of  advice  and  persua- 
sion to  bear  upon  their  special  cases ;  the  causing  them  to  feel 
that  there  are  those  in  the  world  who  care  for  them,  and  will 
watch  their  course  and  glory  in  their  good  conduct.   The  proper 
agents  for  such  a  ministry  of  reformation  may  be  difficult  to 
find,  but  I  am  confident  they  are  to  be  found ;  indeed  I  may 
say  in  Ireland  they  turned  up  for  us  ready  for  use  as  soon  as 
they  were  wanted.     To  give  proper  verge  for  such  a  system  to 
work,  sentence  of   imprisonment    ought   to   be    of    adequate 
length ;    I  believe  that  the  discretion  of  remitting  the  later 
periods  of  actual  imprisonment,  upon  the  condition  of  strict 
supervision  and  liability  to    re-imprisonment,  might   be    ad- 
vantageously extended.     From  all  I  can  hear  of   the  results 
of  the  experiment  in  Ireland,  the   supen-ision  of  discharged 
convicts  by  the  police  works  extremely  well,  both  as  a  gua- 
rantee to  the  public  and  a  protection  and  preventive  to  the 
late  criminal.     The  mode  in  which  this  whole  difficult  and  mo- 
mentous subject  has  been  dealt  with  in  Ireland,  has,  for  the 
second  time,  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  National 
Association.     It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  distinct  inquiry 
from  foreign  governments;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  its  benefits 
will,  before  any  long  lapse  of  time,  be  extended  to  other  com- 
munities and  over  wider  £elds. 
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I  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  reformatories  established 
for  young  criminals  in  England.  The  establishments  in  Scot- 
land, to  a  great  extent,  have  more  the  character  of  ragged  or 
industrial  training  schools,  but  about  these  I  have  no  details  to 
give.  The  act  authorizing  institutions  in  Ireland,  corre- 
sponding closely  vrith  those  now  existing  in  England,  was  only 
passed  in  the  late  session  of  Parliament.  The  First  Repari 
of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain  has 
recently  been  issued ;  and  it  is  of  happy  omen  for  these  insti- 
tutions that  they  are  placed  imder  an  overlooker  who  brings 
to  the  work  so  much  congenial  experience  and  so  much 
genuine  benevolence  as  Mr.  Sydney  Turner.  We  learn  from 
his  Report  that  forty  English  certified  reformatories  have  come 
under  his  inspection,  and  he  gives  a  brief  but  interesting  and 
suggestive  summary  of  their  respective  conditions.  I  have  the 
less  need,  however,  to  dwell  upon  the  contents,  as  they  are  pro- 
bably in  all  your  hands,  and  especially  in  Liverpool,  where  Mr. 
Turner  states  that  the  Reformatory  Act  has  been  more  exten- 
sively applied  than  in  any  other  place.  I  have  as  yet  only  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  four  reformatories,  and  three  of  these 
only  very  cursorily :  these  three  are  Calder  Farm,  near  Mirfield, 
established  by  the  thoughtful  benevolence  of  Mr.  Wheatley 
Balme,  most  happily  situated  in  a  meaded  range  of  hills,  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  winding  Calder,  and  happier  in  the 
more  important  elements  of  kindly  and  efficient  management : 
next,  one  still  in  its  infancy,  at  Adel,  near  Leeds,  where  the 
lads  are  still  employed  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  building 
work,  and  in  reclaiming  a  piece  of  stony  moorland,  with  an 
obvious  will  and  vigour,  which  promises  as  well  for  their  health 
as  it  speaks  well  for  the  wholesome  moral  influence  of  the 
master  set  over  them:  another,  at  Market  Weighton,  is  ap- 
propriated to  Roman  Catholics  j  it  now  contains  85  boys, 
and  ultimately  will  have  accommodation  for  200;  it  is  built 
with  more  attention  to  architectural  effect  than  any  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  I  have  yet  seen,  and  is  managed  by  a  staff 
belonging  to  one  of  the  confraternities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  apparently  with  a  devotedness  which  so  often  distin- 
guishes these  bodies.  The  remaining  school  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  nestled  among  my  own  meads  at  Castle  Howard,  and 
I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  a  place  not  deficient  in  its  adornments.  The  main 
cause  of  the  success  which  the  institution  has  hitherto  obtained, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  respect  to  all  of  them,  we 
are  as  yet  speaking  by  the  light  of  very  early  experience,  as  well 
as  of  its  special  attraction  for  myself,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
in  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  superintendent  chaplain^ 
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Mr.  Fish.  I  have  already  borne  my  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Organ^  and  I  should  wish  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  those 
which  exhibit  a  large  amount  both  of  correspondence  and  of 
contrast  with  them.  I  feel  the  less  hesitation  to  indulge  in 
this  line  of  remark^  firom  my  thorough  conviction  that  the 
speedy  success  of  all  reformatory  influences,  whether  upon  the 
adult  or  youthful  criminal,  must,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  be 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  men  who  are  employed  as  its  con- 
ductors and  agents.  The  same  single-minded  devotedness  to 
duty,  the  same  straightforward  simplicity  of  character,  the  same 
tenderness  of  sympathy  for  the  working  classes,  amongst  whom 
they  have  both  spent  their  young  years  of  toil,  distinguish 
alike  the  Church  of  England  chaplain  and  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  teacher.  But  the  appearance  and  the  disposition  of 
the  Englishman  have  that  mild,  mellow,  pensive  character 
which  would  seem  to  have  retained  something  of  the  sadness 
which  familiarity  with  scenes  of  suffering  and  contact  with 
rude  and  bitter  tempers  might  naturally  have  imparted ;  while 
the  moods  of  the  Irishman  are  so  impulsive  and  racy  of  his 
own  soil,  of  its  quick-witted  humour  and  gleaming  pathos,  as  to 
make  one  of  his  common  grammar  lessons  as  entertaining  as 
any  play.  I  think  it  not  unimportant  to  show  that  minds  of 
various  texture  may  be  drawn  into  this  service  of  mercy,  pro- 
vided there  be  the  indispensable  ingredients  of  earnestness  and 
discretion.  Whether  there  be  good  reason  or  not  for  indulging 
in  the  hope  of  a  large  amount  of  adult  reformation,  there  is 
every  ground  for  expecting  palpable  and  extensive  results  in  the 
matter  of  juvenile  reformation.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
all  those  who  have  most  considered  the  subject,  as  well  as  have 
been  most  engaged  in  its  practical  operations,  entertain  the 
conviction  that,  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  youth- 
ful crime,  the  training  of  the  children  has  been  such  as  to  give 
a  criminal  direction  to  their  habits,  and  they  have  thus  become 
what  their  parents  or  their  circumstances  have  made  them. 
The  distinguished  President  of  the  first  provincial  meeting  of 
the  National  Reformatory  Union,  held  at  Bristol,  in  1 856,  (Lord 
Stanley),  put  the  case  of  one  hundred  criminal  children  thus : — 

Bom  of  dishonest  parents 60 

„         profligate 30 

„        honest  and  industrious       .     .     .     .     10 
The  Castle  Howard  Reformatory  statistics  nearly  confirm  these 
proportions.     Sixty-four  have  passed  through  the  school,  and 
are  now  inmates.     Of  these  there  are : — 

Bom  of  dishonest  parents 30 

„         profligate 22 

„         honest  and  industrious 12 
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I  will  adduce  one  local  illustration,  which,  I  think,  throws  con- 
siderable light  upon  more  than  one  branch  of  reformatory 
inquiry.  It  shall  be  that  of  the  very  first  they  committed  to 
the  Castle  Howard  School.  He  had  been  a  worker  in  a  cotton 
miU,  the  foreman  of  which  apparently  discovered  special  apti- 
tudes in  him  extending  beyond  his  work,  so  he  kept  him  when 
the  other  hands  were  dismissed,  and  taught  him  to  pick  poc- 
kets. For  two  years  our  boy  Tom  regularly  picked  pockets  on 
the  pier  of  Hull,  and  at  the  High  Church,  giving  the  proceeds 
to  his  instructor.  In  return  he  was  comfortably  lodged  and 
fed,  and  often  taken  to  the  theatre.  He  remembers  instances 
of  robbery  from  the  person,  the  aggregate  proceeds  of  which 
exceeded  200I,,  all  of  which  were  perpetrated  before  he  was 
convicted  at  all.  When  once  he  had  been  caught,  convictions 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  until  they  had  reached  seven^  at 
which  point  the  Castle  Howard  School  was  opened  in  his  per- 
son. After  the  treatment  of  two  years,  partly  there,  and  partly 
at  Calder  farm,  he  is  now  pursuing  an  industrious  and  honest 
career.  From  this  short  narrative  I  would  deduce  the  follow- 
ing points : — The  exposure  of  yoimg  children  to  corrupting 
influences ;  the  great  expensiveness  of  even  the  most  youthful 
crime,  as  evidenced  both  in  the  amoimt  of  undetected  plunder, 
and  the  cost  of  repeated  prosecutions  and  convictions;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  hopefulness  of  the  reformatory  pro- 
cess, which  I  should  have  felt  myself  less  emboldened  by  this 
single  instance  to  lay  stress  upon,  if  I  had  not  the  authority  of 
the  superintendent  for  stating  that  the  large  majority  of  cases 
already  completed,  of  which  he  has  been  cognizant,  have  been 
equally  satisfactory.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  farmers  in 
my  neighbourhood  are  not  only  willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  labour  of  the  boys  while  tliey  are  still  inmates  of  their 
school,  but  are  even  anxious  to  take  them  into  permanent 
sernce  upon  their  discharge.  Tliere  have  been  some  very  pleas- 
ing instances  of  boys  making  restitution  after  their  discharge, 
to  persons  whom  they  had  previously  robbed.  The  chaplain  of 
the  gaol  at  Hull  writes,  ^  The  eflfects  of  the  reformatory  move- 
ment on  the  juvenile  criminals  of  Hull  has,  I  think,  been  of 
tlie  most  beneficial  character ;  some  weeks  ago  we  had  not  a 
single  l>oy  in  gaol.'  I  believe  that  similar  satisfactory  testimony 
can  be  given  from  other  districts,  but  I  have  deemed  it  best  to 
confine  myself  to  my  own.  There  are  several  points  connected 
with  reformatory  tactics  which  must  be  considered,  so  to  term 
it,  as  still  afloat,  and  upon  which  I  am  billing  to  hope  that  our 
present  gathering  may  be  destined  to  shed  light.  A  pn)minent 
one  is  the  amount  of  reformatory  accommodation  which  ought 
to  be  supplied.   This,  however,  for  its  adequate  solution,  hinges 
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upon  another^  probably  the  most  important  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  that  await  decision :  What  ought  to  be  the  condition 
of  admission?  Ought  the  once  convicted^  ought  the  twice 
eonyicted^  ought,  in  any  case,  the  wholly  uuconvicted  to  be  ad- 
missible? It  certainly  appears  to  me  that,  with  a  view  both  to 
the  due  protection  of  the  money,  partly  at  least  received  &om 
the  State,  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  accommodation  as  yet 
provided  for  the  criminal  class,  it  would  not  be  right  to  allow 
any  admission  except  of  an  actual  convict.  Then,  with  respect 
to  the  once  convicted,  though  I  can  conceive  cases  where  it 
might  be  so  desirable  to  remove  a  child  &om  evil  influences  and 
companionships,  as  to  overcome  all  other  scruples,  yet,  as  it  is 
the  duty  which  the  reformatory  owes  to  the  State,  to  operate, 
preferentially,  upon  the  most  hardened  and  abandoned  classes, 
and  as  there  also  may  be  many  cases  where  a  boy  or  girl  may 
have  lapsed  or  been  led  into  the  commission  of  some  isolated 
firalt  or  act  of  lawlessness  without  any  such  perversity  of  tem- 
per or  will  as  to  make  them  fit  associates  of  the  thoroughly 
depraved ;  but  yet,  which  some  short,  sharp  pimishment  would 
probably  be  the  best  method  of  cure ;  it  seems  to  me  that,  at 
all  events,  till  there  is  more  than  sufficient  room  for  the  aggra- 
vated cases,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a  plurality  of  con- 
victions the  general  condition  of  admission.  On  this  head  the 
chaplain  of  the  gaol  at  Hidl  has  remarked,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  our  superintendent,  ^  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  unrea- 
sonable, as  well  as  unnecessary,  to  send  a  boy  to  a  reformatory 
for  a  first  offence,  except  in  extreme  cases  where  such  cunning 
or  depravity  is  exhibited  as  indicates  a  most  depraved  disposi- 
tion/ In  our  own  case  we  manifestly  want  increased  accom- 
modation in  any  view  of  the  case.  It  appears  from  some  returns 
we  have  obtained  firom  the  East  Riding  House  of  Correction 
at  Beverley,  and  from  the  Hull  Borough  Gaol,  that  of  boys 
convicted  during  the  last  three  years  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  there  are — 

Convicted  once 275 

Twice,  not  included  above 58 

More  than  twice 42 

Of  these  50  have  been  sent  to  reformatory  schools.  The  total 
number  convicted  more  than  once  is  just  100 ;  so  that,  suppos- 
ing none  to  have  been  sent  to  reformatories  who  had  not  been 
twice  convicted,  50  would  still  remain  at  large  in  the  Riding. 
In  like  manner  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  governor  of  the  Wakefield 
prison,  has  recently  said  that  he  knew  of  more  than  a  hundred 
West  Riding  cases  for  which  he  could  not  find  room  in  a  refor- 
matory. I  believe  that  different  opinions  are  entertained  re- 
specting the  best  sources  of  supply  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
58  G 
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schools.      In  some  instances  local  rates  have  been  already 
resorted  to.     It  is  obvious  that  such  a  resource  cannot  be  called 
in  without  some  sacrifice  of  independence  on  the  part  of  mana- 
gers and  superintendents.     Probably  diflFerent  methods  may  be 
suitable  to  diflFerent  places ;  time  and  experience  will  develop 
their  own  exigencies,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  yet  ripe 
enough  for  any  further  appeal  to  legislative  provisions.     I  fed 
that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  either  of  the  propriety  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  aid  of  the  Government  being  given  to  meet 
voluntary  eflforts  and  subscriptions.     Whether  the  withdrawal 
of  the  grants  hitherto  made  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
is  justified  on  the  groimd  of  the  anomaly  of  two  separate 
streams  of  supply  proceeding  from  the  State,  I  will  not  take 
upon  myself  to  decide ;  but  I  think  that  in  any  case  there  has 
been  reason  to  regret  the  abruptness  of  the  determination.    It 
behoves  the  managers  and  friends  of  the  schools  all  the  more  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  make  them  as  independent  as  they  can  of 
all  extrinsic  aid  beyond  the  still  remaining  grant  from  the  Home 
Department.  I  cordially  embrace  conclusions  at  which  I  believe 
the  collective  thought  and  wisdom  which  have  been  exercised 
on  this  subject  had  already  arrived,  that  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  the  reformatories  which  have  been  established  should 
embrace  inspection,  but  exclude  interference,  except,  of  course^ 
in  case  of  patent  and  obvious  abuse ;  and  that  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient to  lay  down  any  rigid  or  undeviating  rule  of  manage- 
ment, such,  for  instance,  as  any  exact  scheme  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  to  what  extent  corporal  punishment  should  be 
applied,  and  the  like.     The  great  essential  condition  is  to  pro- 
cure the  right  men  for  superintendents  or  masters ;  the  interior 
details  will  best  be  confided  to  their  discretion,  acting  upon  the 
materials  with  which  they  are  called  upon  to  deal.     It  appears 
to  me  next  desirable  that  the  powers  of  levying  contributions 
from  the  parents  of  children  placed  in  reformatories  should  be 
enforced  as  extensively  as  possible.     A  most  important  and 
pregnant  subject  for  consideration  is  the  after  disposal  of  the 
pupils.     Their  ever  best  security  against  relapse  to  evil  courses 
and  dangerous  associations  would  probably  be  found  in  emigra- 
tion.    Could  the  State  be  properly  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
this  end,  at  all  events,  in  aid  of  private  eflbrt  ?     Boys  may  in 
many  cases  be  fit  to  go  out  as  emigrants  before  it  would  be  safe 
to  discharge  them  at  home,  within  reach  of  old  haunts  and  com- 
rades, so  that  a  more  than  corresponding  saving  in  the  State 
contribution  to  their  maintenance  would  be  thus  eflPected.  Some 
of  the  inmates  will  unhappily  continue  unfitted  either  for  emi- 
gration abroad  or  for  employment  at  home.     I  think  it  well 
worthy  of  reflection  whether,  for  the  thoroughly  incorrigible 
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and  unmanageable,  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  have  a  more 
exdusiye  penal*  reformatory.  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Sydney 
Turner  has  recommended  the  employment  of  the  prison  at  Park- 
hurst  for  this  purpose.  Consideration  must,  of  course,  be  given 
to  the  lawful  duration  of  sentences ;  but  it  clearly  would  be 
conducive  to  the  general  welfare  that  the  periods  of  detention 
Khould  be  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  ^1  process  of  refor- 
mation^ and  that  as  few  as  possible  should  be  let  loose  anew  on 
society  till  it  has  been  thoroughly  accomplished. 

I  may  sum  up  what  I  have  thus  imperfectly  said  on  both 
branches  of  my  subject,  by  stating  that  the  same  principle  of 
treatment  appears  to  me  to  apply  alike  both  to  adult  and 
juTenile  reformation,  as  might  have  been  expected  when  human 
oatore  supplies  the  material  to  be  worked  upon  in  either  case, 
frith  whatever  modification  of  degree  and  circumstance.  The 
afanost  indispensable  condition  of  success  seems  to  be  that  the 
criminals,  of  whatever  age  or  description,  should  be  brought 
together  in  such  numbers,  and  under  such  arrangements,  as 
admits  of  their  being — to  use  a  term  which,  I  believe,  is  now 
miderstood — ^individualized ;  of  their  being  each  in  their  own 
person  the  subject  upon  whom  influence,  argument,  advice, 
sympathy,  are  brought  to  bear ;  that  before  they  are  restored 
to  a  world  which  would  naturally  look  upon  them  with  distrust 
and  suspicion,  they  should  have  had  the  opportimity  of  sub- 
mitting to  some  trustworthy  test  their  altered  resolutions  and 
dispositions,  and  that  throughout  this  whole  recuperative  pro- 
oeasy  the  machinery  upon  which,  imder  the  blessing  from 
above,  we  can  mainly  rely,  is  one  human  heart  acting  upon 
another  himian  heart. 
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ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


I  AM  anxious,  as  a  preliminary,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
peculiar  subject  that  we  have  before  us,  because  I  think 
that  it  is  liable  to  misrepresentation.  It  certainly  is  liable  to 
be  misunderstood,  and  I  know  there  are  many  persons — ^proba- 
bly many  in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  certainly  a  great  many 
in  different  parts  of  England — ^who  think  that  this  Association, 
more  especially  in  the  particular  departments  of  sanitary 
arrangements  and  sanitary  provision,  is  seeking  to  assume  a 
greater  authority  than  belongs  to  it ;  that  our  object  is  to  pro- 
mote that  to  wluch  Englishmen  very  strongly  object,  a  system 
of  centralization ;  and  that,  moreover,  we  are  prepared  to  assume 
an  attitude,  and  utter  a  language  that  would  savour  far  more  of 
dictation  than  of  the  course  which  we  are  determined  to  pursue 
— that  of  inquiry,  of  research,  and  of  the  collection  of  the  expe- 
rience of  all  the  good,  all  the  wise,  and  all  the  intelligent  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  whole  community.  Now,  as  for  cen- 
tralization, if  we  were  to  centralize  our  efforts — if  we  were 
looking  to  the  constitution  of  any  authority  to  form  a  central 
point,  and  to  direct  all  the  efforts,  and  undertake  to  guide  the 
energies  of  the  kingdom  upon  this  matter — we  should  be  utterly 
destroying  the  great  object  we  have  in  view.  Unless  the  whole 
people  take  it  up  as  their  own  especial  case,  over  which  they 
have  an  especial  superintendence,  and  in  which  they  have  an 
especial  interest,  the  whole  of  our  efforts  will  be  nugatory  and 
vain.  Our  object  is  to  excite  such  an  interest,  to  stimulate 
inquiry,  and  to  unite  all  the  zeal  and  energy  that  we  can  in 
every  district  and  individual  locality,  so  that  each  separate 
locality  should  be  the  fountain,  the  centre,  the  alpha  and  the 
omega,  of  all  the  operations  that  affect  that  locality.  Our  ob- 
ject is,  that  every  person,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that 
every  father  of  a  family,  that  every  indiWdual  who  feels  that  his 

*  HU  Lordship,  before  oommeociog,   offered  an  apology  for  his  ominion  to 
prepare  a  written  address. 
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health  is  concerned  in  this  matter,  shall  be  a  centre  in  himself; 
for  sanitary  arrangements  will  never  be  carried  into  fuU  eflfecf 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  till  the  head  of  every 
family,  the  head  of  every  domestic  establishment,  be  it  of  the 
wealthiest,  or  be  it  of  the  working  man,  is  fully  convinced  that 
these  are  principles  that  are  essentially  necessary  to  his  domestic 
comfort,  his  domestic  purity,  his  physical  condition,  and  his 
moral  strength.  Therefore,  so  far  from  seeking  centralization, 
we  seek  only  to  make  it  central  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be 
confined  to  localities,  and  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  found  the 
dominant,  prevalent,  and  active  principle  of  every  household 
and  every  domestic  assemblage.  Then,  as  for  dictation ;  we  do 
not  want  here  to  lay  down  laws  and  to  declare  that  such  and 
such  results  are  not  to  be  contradicted,  and  because  they  are  not 
to  be  contradicted  they  are  to  be  obeyed.  Our  object  is  to  in- 
vite from  all  quarters  the  results  of  experience.  Our  object  is 
to  gather  from  all  who  are  conversant  with  this  matter,  all  that 
they  know,  all  that  they  can  anticipate,  all  the  inferences  that 
th^  adduce,  and  to  test  them  by  general  inquiry,  and  by  sub- 
mission of  them  to  as  many  minds  as  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  great  aggregate  subject.  So  far  from  dictation, 
we  feel  that  we  are  now  only  in  the  infancy  of  this  science, 
and  that  this  Association  will  have  the  very  best  effect,  in  be- 
getting a  general  interest,  in  bringing  out  a  vast  amount  of 
dormant  talent,  in  exciting  a  great  deal  of  latent  energy,  in 
bringing  into  the  field  of  inquiry  and  into  the  field  of  operation 
hundreds,  and  I  may  say  thousands,  who,  were  it  not  for  the 
means  of  the  Association,  would  have  no  beacon  to  guide  their 
paths,  and  no  central  point  to  which  to  direct  their  operations. 
We  wish  to  beget  by  these  means,  to  create  and  to  sustain,  a 
true,  firm,  paramoimt,  and  wise,  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
alone  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  these  things.  It  is  not  by 
law,  it  is  not  by  individual  efforts,  it  is  not  by  the  desultory 
attempts  of  a  few  benevolent  people,  that  these  results  are  to  be 
attained — ^they  are  to  be  attained  only  by  constant  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  a  wise,  benevolent,  and  instructed  public  opinion. 
Let  her  preside  over  this  as  she  does  over  everything  else.  I 
mean  an  instructed,  wise,  serioUs,  solemn  public  opinion,  and 
let  her  appear  dominant  in  this  matter  over  the  ^  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  and  over  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from  her 
power.'  Neither  do  we  seek  by  this  Association  to  introduce 
any  new  laws.  Our  object  is  to  inquire  how  far  law  is  necessary 
in  any  of  these  matters  ;  and  law  must  be  resorted  to  only  in 
cases  of  admitted  necessity.  Let  law  be  introduced  and  brought 
into  action  in  everv  instance  where  the  principle  is  clear ;  and 
no  one,  I  think,  will  gainsay  that  law  must  come  in  to  protect  the 
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people  where  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  they  can  protect 
themselves. 

Nowl  will  just  runhastilyover  afew  thii^  that  are  of  paramount 
interest — I  cannot  delay  yon  by  doing  more — ^to  which  your 
attention  ought  to  be  directed,  to  which  I  hope  it  will  be,  and 
to  which  I  trust  you  will,  at  some  ensuing  gathering,  be  able  to 
give  us  full  and  satisfactory  replies.  You  will  find  these  great 
matters,  which  must  be  brought  under  sanitary  arrangement, 
will  be  divided  into  two  great  aspects — the  physical  and  moral— > 
these  in  detail  may  be  considered  apart,  but  they  cannot  be  so 
considered  apart  as  not  to  be  frequently,  constantly,  nay,  per- 
petually, brought  into  contact.  They  act  and  re-act  upon  one 
another  in  a  way  quite  indivisible.  See  how  it  acts  in  this 
single  instance : — ^A  low  moral  state  will  bring  on  intemperanoe, 
and  with  intemperance  all  that  dreadful  catalogue  of  disease 
and  crime  that  ever  follows  in  the  wake  of  habitual  intoxication. 
But  are  there  no  physical  causes  that  bring  on  moral  evils?  Is 
there  any  one  here  in  the  least  degree  conversant  with  the  state 
of  our  alleys,  dwellings,  and  various  localities,  who  will  attempt 
to  deny  this  great  undeniable  truth,  which  all  experience  con- 
firms ?  for  if  you  go  into  these  frightful  places  you  will  see  there 
many  fruitful  causes  of  moral  mischief,  and  I  believe  that  seven- 
tenths  of  it  are  attributable  to  that  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
curse  of  the  people  of  this  country — that  which  destroys 
their  physical  and  moral  existence,  cuts  through  their  domestic 
ties,  and  reduces  them  to  pauperism,  with  all  its  various  degra- 
dation— ^habits  of  drinking  and  systems  of  intoxication.  But 
very  many  of  those  habits  of  drinking  are  engendered  by  fioul 
air  and  the  disgusting  and  depressing  influence  of  the  loddities 
in  which  the  people  live,  bringing  with  it  a  fierce  desire  for 
stimulants ;  by  a  defective  supply  of  water ;  by  the  ddeterious 
and  poisonous  quality  of  that  water — ^All  combine  to  drive  the 
people  to  that  immoral  course  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
correct  by  education,  by  reformatories,  by  ten  thousand  appli- 
ances— all  of  them  good,  all  of  them  necessary ;  all  of  them 
must  be  brought  to  bear ;  but  at  the  root  of  it  lies  this  great 
evil  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention.  Must  we  not  con- 
fess our  responsibility  for  such  things  when  we  know  that  men 
have  been  frequently  forced  to  prefer  imwholesome  and  adulte- 
rated beer  to  poisonous  water,  the  only  water  within  their  reach ; 
nay,  more,  that  they  have,  oftentimes,  been  compelled  to  take  a 
certain  quantity  of  beer  at  the  price  of  being  allowed  to  draw 
some  water  from  the  only  pump  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which 
pump  belonged  to  the  publican  ?  And  I  ask  you  to  agree  with 
me  in  what  1  stated  just  now,  that  although  moral  and  physical 
evils  may  in  single  detail  be  considered  apart,  they  mustj  when 
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you  come  to  deal  with  the  question^  be  regarded  as  in  combina- 
tion, and  in  combination  producing  all  those  frightful  evils 
which,  by  God's  blessing  on  our  eflForts,  we  shall  remove— at 
least  to  a  great  degree.  I  said  I  would  run  through  a  few 
points  which  must  be  considered  because  they  are  of  vital  im- 
portance. They  will  give  rise  to  deep  and  solemn  thinking ; 
and  although  there  is  no  time  to  dwell  upon  them  in  detail,  as 
I  should  have  wished  to  do,  I  cannot  refuse  to  throw  them  out 
for  your  mature  consideration,  and  for  your  full  and  co-opera- 
tive efforts.  I  should,  indeed,  have  thought  that  the  valuable 
document  which  has  just  been  put  forth,  the  statement  by  Dr. 
Greenhow,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Simon  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
would  have  been  quite  suflScient,  ^d  that  no  more  would  have 
been  required  to  point  out  and  enforce  the  necessity  of  such 
considerations.  Still,  as  we  are  collected  here,  I  will  bring 
before  you  some  matters  partly  in  that  report  and  partly  from 
other  sources,  and  submit  them  for  your  examination.  I  call 
upon  you  to  consider  the  effect  produced  upon  the  popu- 
lation, morally  and  physically,  by  cholera,  by  fever,  by 
consumption  in  all  its  forms.  Remember  the  thousands 
crippled  and  enfeebled  by  it.  The  number  of  deaths,  arising 
fipom  disease  is  no  measure  whatever  of  its  terrible  influ- 
ence upon  the  population,  and  no  measure  whatever  of  the 
evils  which  descend  therefrom  upon  society.  Look  at  the 
weekly  reports  of  the  Registrar-General.  We  have  now  become 
habituated  to  horrors  of  the  gravest  description.  When  those 
reports  were  first  published,  for  a  short  time  the  world  was 
aghast,  and  every  man  you  met  asked  if  they  could  be  true. 
These  reports  go  on,  however, — they  are  read,  and  they  are 
taken  as  matters  of  course.  They  come  out  and  are  thrown 
into  the  waste-paper  basket.  They  appear  in  the  Times  and 
other  journals,  and  nobody  asks  any  question  about  them. 
Now  it  is  only  on  that  account  the  more  necessary  that  an  as- 
sociation of  this  kind  should  meet  from  time  to  time,  and  im- 
press upon  the  public  at  large  the  deep  and  lasting  evils,  the 
fearful  consequences  which  necessarily  flow  from  the  neglect 
and  contempt  of  the  great  and  beneficent  laws  of  nature. 
Here  is  another  subject  to  which  your  attention  ought  to  be 
drawn.  I  give  no  opinion  upon  it,  but  it  is  a  matter  which 
can  no  longer  be  overlooked.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  before 
us  the  portentous  fact  that  no  less  than  60,000  still-bom  chil- 
dren are  produced  in  this  country  every  year  of  our  lives  ?  I 
give  no  opinion  on  it ;  I  only  say  that  the  matter  must  be 
looked  into,  for  the  fact  is  manifest,  the  fact  is  awful,  and  the 
&ct  demands  your  most  solemn  investigation.  Again,  I  say 
that^  if  you  have  an  interest  in  the  rising  generation,  you  should 
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direct  your  attention  to  those  hospitals  which  have  lately  been 
established^  called  Orthopaedic  hospitals^  which  are  established 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  deformities  in  children,  and  by 
surgical  processes  of  the  greatest  skill  and  humanity,  restoring 
them  when  in  tender  years,  and  even  when  more  advanced  in 
life,  to  happy  stndghtness  of  form,  and  to  the  power  of  useful- 
ness in  their  generation.  These  hospitals  reveal  an  amount  of 
physical  degradation  and  misery,  that  come  upon  the  world 
through  neglect,  sufficient  to  make  any  thinking  man  tremble. 
Go  and  look  into  the  records  of  over-crowded  dwellings.  Look 
into  the  eflfects  of  foul  air,  of  ill-drained  close  alleys,  of  the 
pestilential  localities  which  are  found  to  be  the  greatest  sources 
of  all  that  fills  our  hospitals  with  fever,  and  our  workhouses 
with  paupers ;  and  then  bear  in  mind  the  great  fact  that  I  hope 
will  now  be  examined  into — and  I  believe  the  more  yon  exa- 
mine it  the  greater  illustration  you  will  have  of  it — ^that  crime 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  no  longer  dependent  upon  poverty  or 
high  wages,  but  that  it  is  invariably  foimd  to  be  most  fertile, 
most  abundant,  and  most  constant  among  recesses  of  filth  and 
closely  peopled  houses,  and  in  all  places  where  neglect  and  over- 
crowding squalor  keep  festering  together.  Well,  now,  I  may 
say,  look  also  to  your  common  lodging-houses.  In  many  places 
thev  still  retain  all  their  normal  evUs.  Look  upon  them  as 
hotoeds  of  vice — as  hotbeds  of  pestilence,  and  take  care  that,  in 
your  survey  of  the  different  towns,  these  buildings  do  not  escape 
your  observation.  Again,  look — for  we  are  all  now  considering 
the  present  and  future  generation— look  to  the  effect  of  overtoU 
of  all  kinds  upon  the  young  and  upon  the  old.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  that  toil  is  not  the  portion  of  the  himian  race,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  toil  which  has  been  regarded 
as  unwholesome  must  not  also  be  the  portion  of  many  in  our  com- 
plicated state  of  society.  But  what  I  say  is  this,  that  when  you 
see  these  conditions,  and  regard  them  as  in  some  respect  neces- 
sary, direct  your  attention  to  ascertain  whether  the  evils  of  them 
cannot  be  mitigated ;  and  although  you  cannot  bring  them  to 
that  state  of  perfection  which  you  would  desire,  you  will  con- 
sider whether  you  cannot  be  the  means  of  removing  much  evil, 
and  introducing  a  considerable  proportion  of  good.  Then,* 
again,  look  to  the  total  want  of  water  supply — the  total  want, 
in  many  instances,  of  a  wholesome  water  supply — in  the  midst 
of  our  immense  human  aggregations.  Look,  but  do  not,  in 
consequence,  find  fault  with  the  wretched  people  who  are  the 
victims  of  that  neglect.  If  you  go  amongst  them  and  find 
them  covered  with  dirt  so  that  you  cannot  distinguish  their 
nakedness  from  the  miserable  rags  that  cover  them — ^if  you 
find  them  covered  with  vermin  (and  I  must  say  I  have  gone 
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amongst  them  with  my  firiends^  and  have  returned  with  a 
considerable  household  upon  my  back) — if  you  go  and  see 
these  things^  do  not  lay  the  blame  upon  them^  but  lay  the 
blame  upon  yourselves.  You  have  knowledge,  you  have  the 
means.  They  have  not  the  knowledge,  they  have  not  the 
means ;  and  by  everything  that  is  true,  by  everything  that  is 
holy,  you,  you  are  your  brother's  keeper.  Well,  now,  again 
turn  your  attention  to  all  those  deleterious  and  putrid  articles 
of  food — turn  your  attention  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  to  all 
those  various  evil  things  which  take  place  in  the  midst  of  dense 
populations.  Why,  I  know  in  places  where  vigilance  is  not 
exercised,  you  may  find  food  sold  to  the  poor  so  poisonous  in 
itself,  that  it  is  alone  suflBcient  to  breed  pestilence,  to  breed 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  to  decimate  the  population  of  a 
district.  Can  you  wonder,  then — I  have  told  you  all  those 
physical  mischiefs — can  you  be  astonished  at  the  moral  evils 
that  flow  from  them?  Go  amongst  people;  hear  with  your 
own  ears  and  see  with  your  own  eyes  what  I  now  state — the 
utter  corruption  of  language,  and  of  thought,  and  of  practice 
in  all  those  districts.  When  I  state  this  I  am  not  speaking  in 
condemnation  of  those  people;  for  I  maintain  that  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are,  are  such  that  these  things  come 
upon  them  almost  by  inevitable  necessity.  I  will  not  pass  on — 
I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  many  things  that  cannot  be  men- 
tioned in  any  mixed  assembly ;  but  you  may  picture  to  your- 
selves what  must  be  the  consequences  of  dwellings  packed  with 
living  beings — I  speak  not  only  of  health — ^but  where  two, 
three,  or  four  families  are  crammed  together  in  a  narrow  house, 
or  in  a  room,  where  the  sexes  are  blended — can  you  wonder  at 
any  amount  of  sin,  can  you  wonder  at  any  amount  of  vice,  can 
you  wonder  at  anything  occurring,  which  we  cannot  mention 
in  this  mixed  assembly?  You  cannot  wonder ;  and  if  you  do 
wonder^  go  and  inquire  for  yourselves,  and  your  wonder  will 
cease ;  for  there  you  will  find  it  clear,  simple,  unmistakeable  as 
any  proposition  in  Euclid.  I  have  already  spoken  of  intoxica- 
tion and  of  its  degrading  issues ;  but  I  must  say  that  there  is 
another  very  serious  and  important  matter :  it  is  also  in  re- 
ference to  the  business  of  one  of  the  departments,  to  be  presided 
over  by  my  Right  Honourable  friend  and  relative,  Mr.  Cowper. 
I  maintain  that  in  this  state  of  things  there  is  an  actual  im- 
possibility of  giving  moral  education — I  maintain  that  it  is 
r'tively  impossible — I  maintain  that  these  classes  cannot 
taught.  You  have  no  means  whatever  of  approaching 
them;  and  if,  perchance,  you  succeed  in  bringing  their 
childraoL  for  a  time  to  the  Ragged  Schools  and  to  other  insti- 
tutions^ those  wretched  children  go  back  into  those  scenes  of 
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yice^  of  infiEuny^  of  bestiality^  and  in  the  midst  of  all  they 
hear^  and  all  they  see^  they  unlearn  in  one  hour  all  that  has 
been  given  to  them  in  the  preceding  week.  That  is  another 
proof  that  all  these  things  must  be  considered  together — that 
each  one  bears  upon  the  other.  Depend  upon  it  your  attempts 
at  education  will  fail :  all  the  best  schemes  of  the  training- 
masters^  of  those  who  establish  the  schools^  all  private  and  all 
public  efforts^  all  the  activity  of  the  inspectors,  all  the  cogent 
reports  they  make  upon  them — they  will  fail  altogether  so 
long  as  you  have  this  horrid  plague-spot  in  the  midst  of  you, 
advancing  nothing  but  vice  and  violence,  and  corruption,  and 
ignorance,  and  everything  that  is  hateM  to  God  and  man.  It 
idso  assumes  a  political  and  social  aspect.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  time  coming,  and  that  at  no  great 
distance,  when  we  really  shall  be  in  want  of  hands  for  all  the 
industrial,  social,  and  military  purposes  of  the  country.  I 
know  that  many  people  will  say  that,  looking  to  the  tables  of 
mortality,  upon  the  whole,  life  is  prolonged.  That  may  be  ao, 
if  taken  upon  the  great  average ;  but  I  want  to  know  whether 
the  prolongation  of  that  life  is  the  prolongation  of  a  useful  and 
working  life^  or  is  it  only  that  life  is  prolonged ;  that  the  disease 
is  not  so  fatal  as  to  kill,  but  that  it  still  continues  as  violent  as 
ever,  to  cripple,  to  destroy,  and  to  enervate  the  energies  of  the 
working  population  ?  Moreover,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it 
becomes  a  very  serious  consideration,  politically  speaking,  that 
there  should  be  in  the  country  so  few  who  attain  a  mature  age. 
It  is  a  weighty  thing,  if  you  come  to  consider  it,  tha{  all  the 
elective  powers,  that  all  the  powers  of  Grovemment  should  be 
consigned  to  the  younger  persons.  I  think  you  will  all  admit  that 
the  gravity  and  the  experience  of  persons  of  riper  years  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  whole  system  in  order.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  decency,  for  the  regularity,  for  the  self-restraint  of  aooety, 
but  more  particularly  of  &ee  institutions  such  as  ours.  It 
gives  them  permanency  and  vigour,  because  it  saves  them  firom 
excesses  that  re-act  upon  themselves,  and  enables  us  to  be  in 
the  sight  of  (rod  and  of  man  a  wise  and  an  imderstanding  people. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  while  that  thought  was  in  my 
mind,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  now  travelling 
in  America — a  country  where  sanitary  arrangements  are  more 
necessary  even  than  they  are  here,  because  their  large  towns  are 
in  a  great  degree  of  peril  from  the  causes  of  infectious  disease 
and  other  evil  circumstances,  far  exceeding  even  the  very  worst 
of  ours — and  my  friend,  full  of  his  sanitary  notions  in  his  ob- 
servations, stated  to  me  this  fact : — '  I  have  travelled  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Union,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
during  the  last  two  months  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  old 
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man  who  was  in  a  hale  condition/  And  really  I  must  observe 
that  it  does  concerQ^  in  a  great  measure^  the  national  honour 
and  the  national  character.  How  constantly  do  we  have  it 
written  by  some  who  are  sincere,  by  others  in  questionable  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  for  England,  wishing  to  tell  her  her  faults 
in  all  gentleness, — ^how  often  is  it  written  in  newspapers  abroad, 
and  sud  in  speeches  in  foreign  countries,  that  our  poor  are  in  a 
▼ery  sad  and  shameful  condition  !  1  do  not  deny  the  sad  and 
shaineful  condition  of  many ;  we  could  give  very  satisfactory 
answers  for  that  condition.  But  this  is  really  a  very  strong 
argument  why  we  should  introduce  those  sanitary  arrangements 
which  we  know  full  well  will  tend  to  the  diminution  of  pauper- 
ism, and  present  to  the  eye  of  Europe  and  to  America  a  sound, 
a  progressive,  and  a  hale  population.  The  circumstances  of 
this  country  are  such  that  there  is  no  good  reason  whatever 
for  pauperism.  The  circumstances  of  this  country  are  such  that 
if  the  population  were  all  in  that  state  in  which  we  desire  by  our 
improvements  to  place  them,  be  assured  that  the  wages  of  the 
labourer,  the  demand  for  labour,  and  all  the  conditions  to  which 
the  working  men  are  subject,  are  such  that  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  they  should  not  be  ranked  with  the  very  highest,  the 
▼ery  best,  and  the  most  affluent  population  of  the  world. 

Now,  these  are  in  a  great  measure  many  of  the  evils  to  which 
I  would  draw  your  attention.  But  I  woiild  likewise  draw  your 
attention  to  a  part  of  the  remedies  we  propose,  because  those 
remedies  are  well  worthy  of  your  notice ;  and  you  will  see,  from 
many  of  them  having  been  tested  by  experience,  that  1  am  not 
urging  that  which  is  a  vague  theory,  but  that  which,  in  many 
instances,  will  be  proved  to  you  by  most  undeniable  results. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  may  be  many  subsidiary  evils  and 
many  subsidiary  causes  for  those  evils ;  but  if  we  come  to  gene- 
ralize, we  shall  find  the  main  source  of  the  evils  to  which  we 
allude  arises  from  two  causes — from  bad  water  and  fr*om  bad  air. 
Wherever  we  have  applied  the  remedies  of  good  water  and  good 
air,  in  every  instance  the  circumstances  have  ensued  which  we 
predicted,  and  in  every  future  instance,  depend  upon  it,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  the  same  result.  We  should  first,  as  far 
as  possible,  introduce  building  provisions  as  to  houses,  the  width 
and  construction  of  streets.  1  have  seen  the  greatest  benefit 
produced  by  destroying  a  court  ss  a.  cul  de  sac,  by  knocking 
down  the  end  house  and  making  it  a  common  thoroughfare. 
You  must  also  erect  houses  for  the  people  to  live  in,  or  go  to 
the  adaptation  of  old  houses.  All  such  rules,  as  has  been 
seen  by  proof,  have  been  most  efiective  in  their  operations. 
Take  for  instance  the  registration  of  common  lodging-houses. 
There  has  been  no   one  measure  more  productive  of  good 
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results  than  tliat  simple  enactment.  You  may  now  see  that^ 
in  the  whole  population  of  London^  where  at  this  moment 
there  are  from  50,000  to  60,000,  and  more,  sleeping  nightly 
in  the  common  lodging-houses,  there  has  not  been  for  the 
last  two  years  one  single  case  of  fever  engendered  in  those 
houses.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  sanitary  regulations 
for  the  army  and  barracks — these  will  be  touched  upon  else- 
where; but  I  think,  also,  that  you  must  look  very  atten- 
tively to  all  regulations  affecting  quarantine,  and  inquire  most 
minutely  whether  quarantine  is  not  of  itself  a  grand  delusion^ 
and  whether  the  best  quarantine  is  not  to  be  found  in  regu- 
lations for  the  cleanliness  of  ships,  in  regulations  for  the  clean- 
liness of  towns,  in  regulations  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  country 
at  large,  and  whether  it  is  possible  by  any  caution  of  yours  to 
keep  out  disease  when  you  yourselves  are  doing  everything  you 
can  to  engender  it  within.  And  amongst  your  other  remedies 
you  must  resort  to  parks  and  play-grounds.  Not  only  are  they 
beneficial  as  open  spaces,  but  they  are  greatly  beneficial  as  hav- 
ing a  moral  effect  in  affording  wholesome  amusement,  relaxation^ 
and  pleasure.  Depend  upon  it  that  the  mind  must  occasionally 
be  amused  as  well  as  the  body  be  cared  for ;  and  I  have  often 
thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  was  said  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Christ  Church,  who,  when  asked 
whether  he  would  not  wish  to  have  his  college  consist  of  the 
profoundest  and  ablest  students,  replied,  'No,  I  would  have 
no  such  thing.  There  must  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
idle  men  to  amuse  the  reading  men.*  Whether  you  would  like 
to  see  that  carried  into  effect  in  your  Queen^s  College  and 
other  places,  I  cannot  say ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  correct — and  there  must  be  a  degree  of  amusement 
for  all  who  are  engaged  in  constant  work,  whether  it  be  of  the 
head,  or  whether  it  be  of  the  hand.  As  Lord  Brougham  has 
suggested  to  me,  the  truth  is  well  expressed  in  the  old  proverb 
— '  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.'  Well,  then^ 
don't  you  press  too  hard  upon  your  Jack  in  the  chair.  Give 
him  fair  play,  and  you  will  be  benefited  by  his  intellect,  and 
his  intellect  may  very  often  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good  if  you 
attend  to  what  he  says.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  there  is  great  ad- 
vantage in  reduced  hours  of  labour,  there  is  great  advantage  in 
the  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  I  trust  and  hope  that  Liverpool, 
at  least,  will  not  be  backward  in  instituting  parks  and  play- 
grounds ;  for  not  only  has  she  a  large  population,  but  I  believe 
I  can  say  without  contradiction  that  the  progress  of  wealth  in 
Liverpool  has  been  the  means  of  depriving  the  working  men 
of  many  of  their  enjoyments  by  converting  the  ground  used  by 
them  for  recreation  into  wharves  and  docks.     If  that  be  the 
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case^  do  not  let  increasing  wealth  be  the  means  of  oppression  to 
the  working  man ;  but  see  that  the  greater  your  wealth  and 
prosperity,  the  greater  be  his  consideration  and  your  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  himself  and  of  his  household.  I  should  like  also 
to  see  gymnasiums  attached  to  every  one  of  our  schools,  for  I 
believe  that  such  exercises  ought  to  be  an  essential  point  of 
education.  It  was  so  in  ancient  times ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  so  in  these.  They  may  not  be,  in  the  same 
degree,  necessary  at  our  great  public  schools,  where  large 
playing-fields  and  manly  games  are  universally  foimd.  But 
they  are  reqxdred  for  the  schools  of  the  poorer  classes;  and 
even  adults  after  a  day's  work  might,  oftentimes,  resort  to  such 
exercises ;  a  new  set  of  muscles  would  be  brought  into  use ; 
and  the  body,  like  the  mind,  might  be  refreshed  by  change  of 
action.  Cannot  the  establishment  of  drinking  fountains  be 
made  more  general  throughout  our  large  cities?  You  have 
them  in  your  town  of  Liverpool,  founded  at  the  expense  of  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  citizen,  Mr.  Charles  Melly ;  and  I  am 
told  that  no  less  than  60,000  people  drank  of  them  during  the 
past  year  !  Many  visitors,  be  assured,  were,  by  these  means, 
turned  aside  from  the  ale-bench  and  the  pot-house.  Let 
every  woman  of  the  working  classes  have  some  knowledge 
of  cookery.  I  am  certain,  from  experience  of  the  working 
classes;  that  they  are  ten  times  more  improvident  and  wasteful 
than  far  wealthier  people.  It  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
one  of  which  is  ignorance,  in  illustration  of  which  I  may 
tell  you  a  story. — I  came  into  these  parts  some  years  ago 
at  a  period  of  stagnation  of  employment,  when  people  were 
receiving  little  or  no  wages,  and  were  brought  to  the  door  of 
famine,  with  a  magnificent  supply  of  fish  on  the  coast ;  I  said 
to  one  of  two  women,  ^  Why  donH  you  get  fish  and  make  a 
dinner  of  that  V  and  the  answer  was,  '  Oh,  they  are  too  nasty, 
they  have  no  taste  at  all.'  Now,  if,  instead  of  a  Lancashire 
woman,  it  had  been  a  French  woman,  with  ready  science,  and  a 
couple  of  sous  in  her  pocket,  she  would  have  bought  some 
savoury  herbs  and  made  a  dinner  of  fish  fit  for  a  royal  table. 
Read  Soyer,  and  the  efiect  his  simple  amendments  produced  in 
the  Crimea,  and  you  will  see  this  proposition  is  not  to  be  set 
aside  with  indifference.  The  London  Ladies'  Association  for 
the  DifPiision  of  Sanitary  Knowledge  amongst  the  People  is  an 
admirable  enterprise.  They  have  sent  me  two  treatises,  which 
I  shall  certainly  study ;  though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  use  them;  one  is  How  to  manage  a 
Baby,  and  the  next.  How  to  feed  a  Baly  with  a  Bottle.  Now 
these  things,  though  apparently  small,  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  the  domestic  life  of  working  men  and  workii^ 
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women ;  they  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  earthly 
comfort^  happiness^  and  honour ;  and  therefore  none  of  these 
things  should  be  treated  as  insignificant ;  they  should  be  looked 
into ;  all  these  various  associations  should  have  their  branches 
that  might  diffase  this  humble  but  most  usefdl  knowledge ; 
and  depend  upon  it  there  will  flow  from  it  a  great  increase  of 
decency,  happiness,  and  general  enjoyment. 

These  are  some  of  the  evils ;  of  the  remedies  for  them,  many 
may  be  accepted,  many  rejected,  but  all  should  •  be  inves- 
tigated ;  for,  I  say  it  without  presumption,  that  the  things  we 
state  from  the  platform  are  founded  on  experience,  and  what 
we  propoimd  is  no  longer  matter  of  experiment.  The  operation 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  has  shown,  in  Ely,  that  the  town 
might  be  nearly  as  healthy  as  the  country ;  it  shows  a  mar- 
vellous reduction  of  mortality,  to  17  in  the  thousand,  when 
the  mortality  of  rural  districts  around  it  amounts  to  21  in  the 
thousand.  It  is  the  same  in  Croydon ;  and  in  Liverpool,  I  am 
informed — greatly  to  your  honour  (and  this  adds  no  little  to 
your  responsibility) — ^that  your  sanitary  arrangements  save 
3700  lives  a  year  as  compajred  with  former  times.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  very  highest  sanitary  arrangements  in 
towns  will  bring  health  and  life  to  the  same  standard  as  the 
highest  arrangements  in  country  districts;  but  I  assert  the 
great  improveability  of  urban  life,  and  the  abatement  of  much 
sufiering  among  dense  populations.  Surely  that  is  a  matter  for 
deep  and  solemn  consideration ;  and  ought  we  to  be  tranquil 
when  we  are  told  that  the  preventible  mortality  in  this  country 
amoimts  to  no  less  than  90,000  a  year?  Let  us  say,  to  be 
within  compass,  40,000 ;  that  is,  four  lives  an  hour.  Again  I 
assert,  here  is  matter  for  solemn  consideration.  Now  we  may  be 
told  by  some  that  these  things  are  but  in  the  course  of  nature,  and 
we  ought  not  to  interfere ;  on  such  we  will  turn  our  backs,  we 
will  not  listen  to  such  a  representation.  We  may  be  told  that 
these  things  are  costly  and  require  financial  efibrt,  and  the  people 
are  not  ready  to  imdertake  the  expense ;  but  we  may  safely  say 
that  it  is  disease  that  is  expensive,  and  it  is  health  that  is 
cheap.  There  is  nothing  so  economical  as  justice  and  mercy 
towards  all  interests — ^temporal  and  spiritual — of  all  the  human 
race.  If  we  be  told  that  spiritual  remedies  are  sufiicient,  and 
that  we  labour  too  much  for  the  perishable  body,  I  reply  that 
spiritual  appliances  in  the  state  of  things  to  which  I  alluae  are 
altogether  impossible.  Make  every  effort — push  them  forward 
— never  desist — ^lose  not  a  moment — but  depend  upon  it  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things  you  will  in  the  end  be  utterly  bafiBed. 
But  when  people  say  we  should  think  more  of  the  soul  and  less 
of  the  body,  my  answer  is,  that  the  same  Grod  who  made  the 
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8onl  made  the  body  also.  It  is  an  inferior  work^  perhaps ;  but 
neyertheless  it  is  His  work^  and  it  must  be  treated  and  cared 
for  according  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  formed — fitness  for 
His  service.  I  maintain  that  Gt>d  is  worshipped  not  only  by 
the  spiritual  but  by  the  material  creation.  You  find  it  in  the 
records  of  the  Psalms, — 'Praise  Him  sim  and  moon,  praise 
Him  all  ye  stars  of  light.^  And  that  worship  is  shown  in  the 
perfection  and  obedience  of  the  thing  made.  Our  great  object 
should  be  to  do  all  we  can  to  remove  the  obstructions 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  such  worship  and  of  the  body^s 
fitness  for  its  great  purpose.  K  St.  Paul,  calling  our  bodies 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  contaminated  by  sin,  we  also  say  that  our  bodies,  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ought  not  to  be  corrupted  by 
preventible  disease,  degraded  by  avoidable  filth,  and  disabled 
for  His  service  by  unnecessary  suffering.  Therefore  all  that 
society  can  do  it  ought  to  do  to  remove  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments ;  to  give  to  every  man,  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  full, 
taxr,  and  free  opportunity  so  to  exercise  all  his  moral,  intel- 
lectual, physical,  and  spiritual  energies,  that  he  may,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  be  able  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  Gt)d  to  call  him. 


BY  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN,  K.C.B., 
ON  COLONIZATION  AS  A  BRANCH  OF   SOCIAL   ECONOMY. 


BY  the  term  social  economy  we  propose  (as  I  understand)  to 
designate  all  those  branches  of  social  science  for  which  no 
appropriate  place  could  be  found  within  any  of  our  four  preceding 
specifications.  That  those  branches  are  very  numerous,  and 
widely  dissimilar,  was  sufficiently  apparent  at  our  last  annual 
meeting.  What  may  be  the  number  or  what  the  variety  of  them 
on  the  present  occasion  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  therefore  un- 
able to  lay  before  you  any  general  review  or  outline  of  them  all. 
So,  confining  myself  to  a  single  plot  in  the  comprehensive  field 
assigned  to  the  section  over  which  I  am  to  preside,  I  propose  to 
throw  out  some  remarks  on  the  influence  which  the  British 
islands  and  the  British  colonies  reciprocally  exercise  on  the  social 
condition  of  each  other,  and  especially  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  both  affected  by  that  tide  of  emigration  which  is  con- 
tinually flowing  or  ebbing  between  them.  "WTiy  and  how  we 
colonize,  and  why  and  how  we  emigrate,  are  inquiries  of  so  much 
inherent  interest  that  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  your  attention 
to  them,  rudely  and  most  imperfectly  as  they  must  be  handled 
by  me. 

England  has  never  been  without  an  outer  Court  of  Empire. 
Such  were  the  hereditary  French  fiefs  of  our  Norman  kings,  such 
the  conquests  of  the  Flantagenets  in  France,  and  Wales,  and 
Ireland ;  such  the  settlements  of  the  Tudors  on  the  continent 
and  islands  of  America ;  such  the  extension  of  those  settlements 
under  the  Stuarts  and  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  such  the  territories 
which  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  have  been 
subjected  to  their  Crown  in  America,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Afi'ica,  in  India,  and  in  Australia.  And  thus  the  current  of  con- 
quest and  of  colonization  has  been  continuallv  flowing  on,  until 
at  length  the  trans-oceanic  dependencies  of  this  kingdom  have 
come  to  comprise  one-seventh  both  of  the  population  and  of  the 
terrestrial  surface  of  the  globe ;  while  this  central  seat  of  empire^ 
attracting  and  attracted  by  her  colonial  satellites,  imparts  to  them 
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all  her  religion,  her  laws,  her  language,  her  literature,  and  her 
civil  franchises,  and  especially  that  pre-eminent  franchise  of  self- 
gOTemment,  the  very  life-spring  and  cementing  principle  of  the 
entire  system. 

If  it  be  asked  what  are  the  secondary  causes  of  this  constant 
reproduction,  through  twenty  successive  generations  of  mankind, 
of  results  at  once  so  uniform  and  so  momentous,  the  answer  is, 
that  those  causes  are  all  to  be  found  in  that  wise  admixture  of 
benignant  parsimony  and  kind  munificence  with  which  nature 
has  bestowed  her  boimties  on  our  favoured  land.  She  has  con- 
tracted these  islands  within  narrow  limits ;  she  has  separated 
them  from  the  Continent  and  from  each  other  by  tempestuous 
seas ;  she  has  given  them  an  imgenial  climate  and  an  imgrateful 
soil;  and  has  thus  refused  to  us  all  the  luxuries  and  most  of  the 
eomforts  of  life  except  upon  several  inexorable  conditions. 
These  are  that  we  devote  ourselves  to  life-long  labour,  either 
mental  or  manual — that  we  explore  and  cultivate  distant  lands 
under  brighter  suns,  and  that  we  carry  on  an  active  trade  with 
the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth.  To  enable  us  to  frdfil  these 
conditions  nature  has  bestowed  upon  us  at  home  territories 
adequate  to  the  bare  sustenance  of  a  nimierous  people — she  has 
given  us  coal  and  iron,  extensive  sea-coasts,  many  noble  har- 
bours, and  a  geographical  position  eminently  favourable  to 
commercial  intercourse  with  all  other  nations.  To  these 
merely  material  advantages  nature  has  added  the  gifts  of 
athletic  frames,  of  stout  hearts,  and  of  indomitable  perseverance. 

When  an  Englishman  talks  to  you  about  England,  always 
listen  to  him  suspiciously.  For  with  all  her  bounties  nature 
has  not  bestowed  on  us  the  very  sweetest  tempers  in  the  world, 
§o  that  we  are  usually  vociferous  either  in  praise  of  our  national 
character  to  vex  the  foreigner,  or  in  dispraise  of  it  to  Vex  each 
other.  Our  habit  of  self-depreciation,  indeed,  is  so  inveterate 
as  not  seldom  to  become  extravagant  and  ludicrous.  For  ex- 
ample, when  we  are  in  want  of  a  typical  or  representative  man, 
to  impersonate  the  all-colonizing  Englishman,  we  set  our  pens 
and  our  pencils  to  work  to  delineate  that  overfed,  overtaxed, 
surly,  all-abusing,  and  all-enduring  biped  whom  we  call  John 
Bull— a  portrait  as  faithless  as  it  is  offensive.  Countless  shoals 
of  such  porpoises  as  he  would  never  have  won  for  us  our  colonial 
empire.  I  am  for  putting  down  John  Bull  and  for  putting  up 
Tom  Brown  in  his  stead.  You  have  all  read  and  admired  his  au- 
tobiography, and  his  description  of  the  great  family  of  the  Browns 
of  winch  he  is  so  bright  an  ornament ;  and  you  can  therefore  all 
understand  how  it  is  that  they  make  their  way  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  finding  the  land  before  them  as  the  desolate  wilder- 
ness, and  leaving  it  as  the  very  Garden  of  Eden  behind  them. 
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Such  being  the  colonial  empire  we  have  won^  and  such  the 
agency  by  which  we  have  won  it,  was  it,  after  all,  worth  the 
winning  ?  And  who,  you  reply,  can  raise  so  absurd  a  doubt  ? 
Why,  not  a  few  of  our  minor  political  economists,  and  one,  at 
least,  who  desen^edly  holds  a  high  rank  among  us  as  a  practical 
statesman,  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  political  philosopher.  In  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  (for  it 
is  to  him  that  I  refer)  is  reported  to  have  told  the  East  India 
Company  that  the  empire  of  which  they  boasted  had  been  ac- 
quired unjustly  and  retained  unwisely ;  and  I  am  the  rather 
disposed  to  rely  on  that  report,  because  in  his  book  on  the 
government  of  dependencies  he  conducts  his  readers  to  the  very 
brink,  if  not  rather  into  the  very  abyss  of  the  conclusion  that 
when  a  nation  plants  distant  colonies  she  does  but  lay  the 
foundation  for  misrule,  for  disappointment,  and  for  ruinous 


Now,  gladly  lea>ing  to  others  the  refiitation  of  this  doctrine, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Indies,  I 
regard  it  as  a  pestilent  heresy  so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  great 
territorial  settlements  in  North  America,  in  Southern  Africa, 
or  in  Australia ;  although  I  confess  that,  like  many  other  here- 
sies, it  is  defended  by  much  sound  and  orthodox  argumentation. 
For  who  will  not  concede  to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that  we  cannot  draw  from  our  colonies  any  direct  tribute  to 
the  British  treasury — that  we  cannot  recruit  our  fleets  and  armies 
at  their  expense — that  we  may  no  longer  send  our  convicts  to 
their  shores — that  we  cannot  have  any  monopoly  of  their  trade, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  worth  the  having  if  we  could — that,  in 
justice  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  them,  our  Government  must 
disclaim  all  control  over  their  o£Scial  patronage — and  that  we 
can  seldom,  if  ever,  interfere  in  their  internal  afiairs  without 
doing  irreparable  mischief  and  inducing  well-founded  discon- 
tent? Yet,  in  perfect  consistency  with  all  these  concessions, 
we  may  maintain  that  our  colonies  are  among  the  most  valuable 
of  the  many  blessings  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  our 
land. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  I  venture  to  say — though  Sir  George 
Lewis  scouts  it  as  so  much  rhetorical  nonsense — that  the  glory 
of  being  the  metropolis  of  these  magnificent  dependencies  is  a 
real  and  a  substantial  advantage  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
although  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  define  the  nature  or  to 
express  the  amount  of  that  advantage  in  any  authentical  or 
statistical  terms.  But,  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  a  great 
nation,  how  many  are  there  which  cannot  be  spanned  by  the 
theodolite,  or  weighed  by  the  steelyard,  or  measured  by  avoir- 
dupoise !  and,  of  such  treasures,  is  there  any  more  precious 
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than  the  title  wbiieh  sucbi  a  nation  may  have  established  to  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  mankind  at  large  by  the  wise^  mag- 
nanimous^ and  beneficent  use  of  her  powers?  And  when 
were  such  national  powers  ever  employed  more  wisely,  or  mag- 
nanimously, or  beneficently,  than  when  we  converted  the  Ame- 
rican and  Australian  wildernesses  into  the  abodes  of  populous 
commonwealths,  the  inheritors  of  our  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  impressed  with  the  very  image  and  superscription  of 
our  ancient  constitutional  monarchy  ? 

This  is  indeed  a  glory  which  the  world  at  large  will  never 
eelebrate  or  recognise;  but  what  then?  True  glory  is  not 
dependent  on  external  suffrages.  It  can  exist  and  flourish 
without  them ;  nay,  it  can  so  exist  in  the  highest  conceivable, 
or  rather  in  the  highest  inconceivable,  degree ;  for  we  are  bidden 
to  ascribe  to  the  King  of  kings  Himself  not  the  kingdom  and 
the  power  only,  but  the  glory  also ;  the  glory,  that  is,  of  reign- 
ing over  that  boundless  kingdom,  and  of  using  that  almighty 
power  for  the  welfare  of  all  who  are  subject  to  His  dominion — 
the  glory  of  bestowing  blessings  upon  them,  not  the  glory  of 
reoeiving  benedictions  from  them. 

But  not  only  are  we  to  expect  no  applause  from  other  States 
for  our  colonization  of  the  world.  So  long  as  we  '  hold  that 
princely  heritage  in  fee '  we  must  expect  to  be  regarded  by  oiu* 
neighbours  with  envy,  distrust,  jealousy,  and  ill-will.  In  refer- 
ence to  them  we  must  always  be  drifting  towards  the  state  of 
isolation  so  much  abhorred  of  diplomatists ;  and  in  the  time  of 
need  we  shall  too  often  find  our  alliances  with  them  but  so 
many  treacherous  quicksands.  With  our  colonies  it  is  not  so. 
They  are  bound  to  us  by  alliances  which  they  will  hold  sacred 
and  inviolable  as  long  as  we  ourselves  continue  to  be  true  and 
foithful  to  them. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  alliances  negotiated  by  plenipoten- 
tiaries, drawn  out  into  protocols,  and  then  transcribed  on  parch- 
ments to  be  interpreted  by  Jesuits.  I  am  referring  to  tacit  and 
unwritten  compacts,  dictated  by  ancient  attachments,  by  the  sense 
of  duty,  and  by  the  sense  of  interest;  and  sustained  by  many  in- 
veterate habitudes  and  perhaps  by  not  a  few  honest  prejucQces. 
They  are  compacts  of  which  nature  herself  is  the  guarantee,  and 
which  will  therefore  remain  dear  and  venerable  to  the  contract- 
ing parties,  even  after  many  provocations  and  many  contests  ; 
for  these  are,  after  all,  family  quarrels,  which,  if  more  bitter 
than  any  other,  are  also  more  readily  and  efiectually  reconciled. 

The  tacit  alliances  between  ourselves  and  our  colonies  may  be 
said  to  be  either  domestic,  or  foreign,  or  religious,  or  commer- 
cial. By  domestic  alliances  I  mean  their  and  our  joint  assent 
to  the  principle  that  they  and  we  are  all  one  people,  so  that  no 
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one  of  us  is  merely  a  member  of  a  single  realm  or  proyince, 
but  that  each  one  of  us  is  also  a  member  of  a  mighty  empire^  to 
the  public  trusts  and  honours  and  emoluments  of  every  part  of 
which  we  are  all  equally  entitled  to  aspire  on  equal  terms.  By 
our  foreign  alliances  with  our  colonies^  I  mean  their  and  our 
adoption  of  all  the  relations^  whether  of  peace  or  war^  into 
which  our  sovereign  may  enter  with  any  other  potentate^  bo 
tliat  each  component  part  of  the  Queen^s  dominions  has  always 
the  same  friends^  the  same  allies^  and  the  same  enemies.  By 
our  religious  alliances  with  our  colonies^  I  mean  their  concur- 
rence with  us  in  allowing  every  one  to  worship  according  to  the 
law  of  his  own  conscience  without  incurring  on  that  aoooont 
any  pain  or  penalty^  or  civil  disability^  or  political  disqualifica- 
tion. And  by  commercial  alliance  I  mean  the  guarantee  to  be 
found  both  in  the  imperial  and  in  all  the  colonial  statute  books^ 
that  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  every  person  in  the 
Queen's  allegiance  shall  enjoy  an  absolute  freedom  of  baying 
and  selling  what  and  where  and  when  and  how  he  likes^  unob- 
structed by  any  partial  law  or  favour  of  others,  and  unburdened 
by  any  duties  excepting  only  such  as  may  be  imposed  with  a 
real  and  an  exclusive  view  to  the  interests  of  the  public  revenue. 
Such  are  the  four  main  articles  of  the  great  federal  compact 
between  the  fifty  united  States  of  the  British  Empire. 

But  all  these  articles  are  not  intended  for  all  times.  It  is 
e\'idently  possible,  I  think  it  is  probable,  that  the  day  will  come 
when  our  Canadian  and  our  native  dependencies  will  calmly  and 
deliberately  insist  on  being  dependencies  no  longer,  but  on 
being  as  independent  in  form  and  in  name  as  they  are  already 
in  truth  and  in  reality.  And  when  that  demand  shall  be  so 
made,  is  there  a  man  among  us  who  would  dischaige,  I  do  not 
say  a  single  cannon,  but  so  much  as  a  single  lucifer-match,  to 
resist  it?  May  the  union  be  perpetual;  but  if  it  shall  ever 
cease  to  be  spontaneous  and  cordial,  it  will  also  cease  to  be 
valuable.  Our  colonies  have  evidently  the  power,  if  they  shall 
ever  find  the  will,  to  dissolve  the  federal  compact  with  us,  so 
far  as  it  is  either  domestic  or  foreign.  But  so  far  as  it  is  reli- 
gious and  commercial,  neither  they  nor  we  can  entirdy  dissolve 
it.  To  a  great  extent  it  must,  in  those  respects,  remain  indis- 
soluble. To  this  hour  we  maintain  a  tacit  yet  a  binding  alli- 
ance, religious  and  commercial,  with  the  United  States.  The 
third  generation  of  American  citizens  are  still,  I  believe,  looking 
with  some  yearnings  of  the  heart,  and  with  some  filial  pride,  to 
the  land  of  their  and  our  ancestry.  That  they  are  looking  to  it 
with  much  commercial  complacency  is  not  a  matter  of  doubtfol 
belief,  but  of  certain  knowledge. 

To  attain  that  certainty,  take  an  hour's  walk  along  the  banks 
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of  the  Mersey,  and  tbiere  you  will  learn  of  what  importance, 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  our  emancipated  colonics,  is  the  trade 
we  cairy  on  with  them.  There  also  you  may  learn  what  is  the 
magnitude  of  our  commerce  with  our  remaining  colonies ;  or 
you  may  acquire  such  knowledge  in  the  library,  by  taking  down 
a  few  of  the  later  statistical  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
There  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  very  romance  of  statistics. 
Hiere  you  will  meet  Mr.  Fonblanque,  not  quite  as  witty  as  when 
he  used  to  address  us  from  week  to  week  in  the  Examiner,  but 
even  more  interesting.  If  I  venture  to  draw  two  or  three  facts 
from  these  tables,  I  trust  no  one  will  suspect  me  of  designing 
to  administer  to  him  a  dose  of  statistical  chloroform. 

The  latest  of  these  annual  returns  which  I  possess  is  for  the 
year  1856.  It  shows  that  such  was  the  number  of  merchant 
ships  wnich  in  that  year  entered  and  quitted  the  ports  of  this 
kingdom  from  and  for  our  colonies,  that  if  brought  together 
on  any  one  average  day  of  the  365,  they  would  have  formed  a 
fleet  of  197  sail;  that  on  any  such  average  day  their  cargoes 
were  of  the  value  of  280,000/.  and  upwards ;  and  that  in  any  one 
average  week  the  whole  of  such  cargoes,  if  laden  on  trucks,  each 
ten  feet  long  and  each  carrying  four  tons,  would  have  filled  a 
monster  train  reaching  from  this  place  to  Londoii. 

Now,  let  this  immense  interchange  of  commodities  with  our 
colonies  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  be  contrasted 
with  the  dark  forebodings  with  which  the  century  opened. 
Then  it  was  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Malthus  was  first  heard  be- 
yond the  walls  of  his  college.  If  the  sacred  text,  '  Increase  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,'  had  been 
interpreted  by  the  men  of  those  days  as  an  encouragement  to 
marry,  to  emigrate,  and  to  colonize,  I  suppose  he  would  have 
acquiesced  silently,  if  not  complacently,  in  that  interpretation. 
But  when  he  found  that,  however  destitute  both  of  provision  and 
of  prospects,  they  were  marrying  and  ginng  in  marriage,  as  if 
in  reliance  on  some  imconditional  promise,  or  in  obedience  to 
some  unqualified  precept  from  on  high,  he  took  up  his  parable, 
and  read  to  the  family  of  the  Brovms  such  a  lecture  as  they 
never  received  before  or  since.  He  told  them  that  they  were 
in  too  great  a  haste  to  be  married,  and  that  when  married  they 
gave  birth  to  many  more  children  than  enough.  He  said  that 
tiiough  their  food  could  at  most  be  increased  only  in  arithmetical 
progression,  they  were  increasing  the  eaters  of  food  in  geometri- 
cal progression.  He  told  them  that  population  and  food  were 
thus  engaged  in  a  disastrous  race,  which,  in  the  language  of 
our  own  days,  he  would  have  likened  to  the  pursuit  of  a  par- 
liamentary train  by  an  express  train,  threatening  the  hapless 
parliamentarians  with  utter  ruin  and  demolition. 
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Never  were  principles  more  true  or  prophecy  more  false.  The 
principles  were  true,  because  they  proceeded  on  a  right  appied* 
ation  of  the  supreme  authority  of  justice,  temperance,  prudence 
and  self-denial  in  human  affairs.  The  prophecy  was  false,  becanse 
it  proceeded  on  a  wrong  appreciation  of  the  state  and  prospects 
of  human  affairs  among  the  English  people,  to  whom  the  prophet 
chiefly  addressed  himself.  Wise  and  enlightened  as  he  was,  Mr. 
Malthus  did  not  perceive  that  the  political  abuses  which  he  justly 
deplored  as  the  cause  of  so  much  social  evil,  were  even  then  un- 
dermined and  tottering  to  their  fall.  He  did  not  see  that  he 
was  standing  on  the  very  tlireshold  of  the  great  English  revolu- 
tion of  the  ninetceth  century.  He  did  not  discern  the  rapid 
approach  of  parliamentary  reform,  of  municipal  reform,  of  poor- 
law  reform,  of  national  education,  of  the  repeal  of  all  religions 
tests,  of  the  improved  administration  of  justice,  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery,  of  colonial  self-government,  of 
the  transfer  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  to  an  unencumbered  proprie- 
tary, and  of  our  commercial  enfranchisement ;  or,  more  briefly, 
he  did  not  anticipate  those  measures  for  which  the  names  of  the 
first  and  of  the  present  President  of  this  society  will  be  honoured 
by  our  latest  posterity.  Nor  had  he  any  prophetic  vision  of  the 
coming  miracles  of  the  steam-ship,  of  the  railway,  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  of  the  gold  fields.  Yet  Mr.  Malthus  was  the 
most  eminent  of  the  political  economists  of  his  age  and  country 
— an  enviable,  doubtless,  and  an  elevated  position ;  yet  not  the 
most  elevated  on  which  the  monitor  of  a  great  nation  can  take 
his  stand. 

Would  you  learn  how  the  resources  of  the  State  have  been 
squandered,  and  how  they  may  be  restored,  address  yourself  to 
political  economy ;  but  would  you  know  what  are  the  duties  of 
the  State,  what  the  aims  she  ought  to  cherish,  and  what  the 
enterprises  in  which  she  ought  to  engage,  address  yourself  to 
yet  nobler  oracles.  Such  knowledge  is  to  be  sought  at  the 
shrines  of  religion  and  science,  of  faith  and  hope,  of  an  enlight- 
ened patriotism,  and  of  a  world-embracing  philosophy.  The 
homage  rendered  to  those  powers  by  England  during  the  last 
hundred  years  has  neither  been  infrequent  or  ineflectual ;  and 
therefore,  throughout  that  period,  England  has  never  been 
afflicted  with  any  prolonged  and  violent  disturbance  of  the 
balance  between  population  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  Mr. 
Malthus  has  accordingly  had  but  a  Cassandra's  welcome  among 
us.  In  Ireland  his  pages  ought  to  have  been  received  like  the 
leaves  of  tlie  sibyl,  for  in  that  overpeopled  land,  famine,  fol- 
lowed by  pestilence,  has  appeared  nine  different  times  within 
the  same  century  as  tlie  messenger  of  death,  and,  let  us  hope, 
as  the  teacher  of  wisdom.     Among  the  many  lessons  which  the 
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Tisitation  of  1847  ^^  commissioned  to  teach^  one  was  the  truth 
that  reckless  marriages  are  selfish  crimes;  another  was  the 
lesson  why  and  how  we  ought  to  emigrate.  To  emigrate  is  no 
holiday  pastime.  The  ship  in  which  men  abandon  their  father- 
land  ror  ever  does  not  put  to  sea  like  the  trim  vessel  of  the 
summer  tourist — '  Hope  at  the  helm,  and  pleasure  at  the  prow  / 
but  fireighted  with  aching  hearts,  with  moumfiil  retrospects, 
and  with  dark  forebodings.  It  is  true  that,  in  that  as  in  all  the 
other  passages  of  life,  man  is  impelled  onward  by  the  combined 
influence  of  all  the  motives  at  the  confluence  of  which  he  is 
placed ;  but  with  the  emigrant  the  victorious  and  the  dominant 
motive  is  the  desire  for  deliverance  from  present  distress  and  of 
escape  from  impending  misery.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ex- 
ceptions, but  such  is  the  general  law.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  not  measured  more  exactly  by  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  than  the  price  of  labour  and  of  the 
commodities  usually  consumed  by  labourers  is  indicated  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  either  throng  to  the  emigrant  ship  or 
aYoid  it.  Mr.  Fonblanque's  tables  teach  us  this ;  but  our  own 
hearts  stiU  more  surely  teach  us  that  the  sedentary  propensities 
of  our  nature  have  in  us  all  an  habitual  mastery  over  our 
migratory  propensities,  and  that  in  the  social  as  in  the  natural 
body,  the  conflict  of  the  antagonist  muscles  is  always  tending  to 
repose.  To  induce  any  man  to  cross  the  ocean  iii  search  of  a 
new  domicile  you  must  employ  some  very  energetic  force.  To 
induce  millions  of  men  to  take  that  step  simultaneously  you 
need  a  force  analogous  to  that  by  which,  as  the  geologist  tells 
us,  continents  have  been  upheaved.  The  only  force  adequate 
to  such  a  result  is  the  pressure  of  extreme  calamity  and  terror. 
Here,  then,  you  have  a  measure  by  which  to  gauge  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  of  Ireland  during  the  eight  years  of  which 
1847  was  the  first.  The  nimiber  of  Irish  emigrants  in  those 
years  is  estimated  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners  to  have 
exceeded  1,700,000 — an  estimate  which  they  consider  as  far 
below  the  truth.  Those  figures,  well  weighed  and  meditated, 
will  reveal  a  tragedy  which  no  mere  words  could  disclose  with 
equal  eloquence.  Yet  most  eloquent  were  the  words  in  which 
it  was  described  by  the  witnesses  summoned  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Ck>mmittees  of  1847, 1848,  and  1849.  They  told  a  tale 
never  to  be  forgotten,  never  to  be  needlessly  remembered. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  their  evidence  showed  that  at*  least  two 
millions  of  owe  fellow-countrymen — and  they  not  the  prodigals 
of  our  national  household,  but  eminent  among  their  brethren  for 
the  vivacity  of  their  minds,  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  and  their 
domestic  virtues — were  in  that  dread  season  seeking  to  be  fed 
with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat,  and  had  long  and  often  to 
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prefer  even  tliat  request  in  vain.  But  He  whose  high  preroga-. 
tive  it  is  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  ordained  that  even  out  of 
these  terrible  disasters  should  spring  fruits^  for  which  the  suf- 
ferers themselves,  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  should  all  join  in  one  glad  chorus  of  grateful  adora* 
tion.  Of  those  adopted  lands,  and  of  the  reception  of  the  suf- 
ferers in  them,  the  parliamentary  witnesses  drew  pictures 
usually  attractive  and  sometimes  even  fascinating.  Some  of 
them  extolled  the  invigorating  climate  and  the  cordial  society 
of  Eastern  Canada;  some  celebrated  the  unrivalled  fertility  of 
the  Upper  Province;  some  dwelt  on  the  exhaustless  capital 
and  demand  for  labour  in  the  United  States ;  and  some  on 
the  perpetual  spring,  the  interminable  pastures,  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Australia.  There  were  witnesses  who  graphically 
described  the  Irish  emigrants  as,  touching  the  western  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  they  leaped  at  once  from  wages  of  half-a-crown 
to  wages  of  a  guinea  and  a  half  by  the  week.  Others  exhibited 
domestic  dramas  of  which  the  half-cleared  wilderness  was  the 
scene,  the  Irish  emigrant  the  hero,  and  a  seat  in  some  municipal 
or  provincial  council  the  splendid  catastrophe.  Many  celebrate 
the  fact  that,  in  the  person  of  the  redoubted  General  Jackson, 
the  presidential  chair  of  the  United  States  was  filled  by  the  son 
of  such  an  emigrant.  With  one  voice  they  all  bear  testimony 
to  the  thrift,  sobriety,  and  diligence,  and  to  the  state  of  comfort 
in  which  the  emigrants  were  living.  Mr.  Godley  assigns  to 
them  three  daily  meals  of  butchers  meat,  and  clothing  like 
that  of  a  thriving  farmer  in  the  West  Riding.  But  Count 
Strelezki  reaches  the  climax — ^  In  the  United  States,  in  Canada, 
and  in  Australia,'  he  says,  ^  I  saw  the  Irish  living  as  well  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  acquiring  their  grumbling  habits,  and  thus  con- 
tinually improving  their  cx)ndition  I'  Tell  it  not  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liflfey,  lest  the  Emerald  Isle  be  deserted  by  all  her  sons. 
Think  of  O'Connell's  '  hereditary  bondsman,'  ^  close-buttoned 
to  the  chin — broad  cloth  without  and  a  warm  heart  within,' 
grumbling  over  his  sirloin  at  the  hardness  of  the  times,  and 
fattening  as  he  growls  I  And  warm  indeed  were  the  hearts  of 
those  noble  exiles.  We  know  something  and  have  all  heard 
much  of  Irish  eloquence;  but  neither  Buike  nor  Sheridan, 
Plunkett  nor  Grattan,  Curran  nor  O'Connell,  has  left  behind 
him  anytliing  so  moving  as  some  of  the  letters  laid  before  Par- 
liament, in  which  the  Irish  in  Canada  invited  their  kindred  at 
home  to  join  them  there.  To  their  grammar  and  spellings 
indeed,  belongs  only  the  praise  of  a  bare  originality ;  but  the 
tenderness  and  the  pathos,  the  gracefulness  and  the  gaiety,  the 
quiet  humour  and  the  homely  wisdom,  with  which  they  address 
themselves  to  iAeir  deserted  villages,  bespeak  them  at  once  as 
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genuine  members  of  the  land^  and  as  pure  scions  of  the  stock  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Nor  was  theirs  a  mere  lip  rhetoric.  Their 
invitations  were  accompanied  and  enforced  by  pecuniary  remit- 
tances^ which  were  made  partly  through  private  hands^  of  whose 
receipts  nothing  is  publicly  known^  but  chiefly  through  the 
greater  commercial  firms  and  banking  houses  of  Ireland^  who^ 
on  accounts  spontaneously  transmitted  to  the  Grovemment^ 
debited  themselves  with  receipts  which  in  the  ten  years  be- 
ginning in  1848  and  ending  in  1857  amoimted  (they  to  whom 
the  fiict  is  new  wiU  scarcely  hear  it  without  incredulity)  to 
99937 9OO0I.  Thus  the  remittances  made  by  the  Irish  emigrants 
to  their  families  at  home  from  the  savings  of  these  ten  years  far 
exceeded  the  ten  millions  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland.  Never  was  a  debt  more  magnificently  repaid  or 
more  nobly  cancelled.  Our  ten  millions  ten  times  told  would 
have  been  well  repaid  if  it  had  made  us  no  other  return  than 
the  knowledge  that  such  are  the  hearts  that  are  beating  in  the 
bosoms  of  our  Irish  fellow-countrymen.  Where  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  will  you  find  such  another  proof  of  the  devotedness 
of  a  whole  people  to  the  sacred  charities  of  home  ?  What  more 
conclusive  proof  could  be  ever  imagined  that  the  Irish  emigrants 
have  made  a  happv  exchange  of  their  native  land  for  those 
distant  lands  in  which  they  have  thus  thriven^  and  felt^  and 
acted  ?  But  ill  betide  him  who^  by  giving  to  that  great  national 
movement  the  name  of  the  ^  Irish  exodus/  has  infected  our 
language  and  our  thoughts  with  a  false  and  pernicious  analogy. 
'  When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of  Jacob  from 
among  a  strange  people/  their  departure  was  signalized  by  the 
outpouring  of  the  most  fearful  of  the  many  vials  of  woe  which 
feU  on  the  land  of  their  captivity,  and  they  were  forbidden  to 
cast  back  towards  it  one  longing  look  or  one  affectionate 
remembrance.  But  both  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  wilderness 
the  fugitives  from  Ireland  were  still  her  dutiful  children  and 
her  self-denying  benefactors,  and  may  now  look  back  with  the 
h^py  assurance  that  by  their  self-exile  they  enabled  the  Legis- 
lature to  bestow  on  her  the  inestimable,  though  otherwise  unat- 
tainable, blessing  of  an  unencimibered  proprietary.  But  Ireland 
ii  not  the  only  field,  nor  is  the  so-called  exodus  the  only 
occasion  on  which,  since  the  peace  of  1815,  emigration  has  had 
a  chief  place  assigned  to  it  among  our  national  resources. 

They  who  participate  with  me  in  the  melancholy  advantage 
of  beii^  able  to  remember  the  progress  of  public  events  so  long 
as  thirty-two  years  ago  will  call  to  mind  how,  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Wilmot  Horton  (the  pleasantest  of  companions  and  the  most 
restless  of  politicians)  wedded  himself  to  that  cause;  how  en- 
thusiastic was  the  garrulity  of  those  espousals,  and  how  they 
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gave  birth  to  a  progeny  of  reviews  and  articles^  and  reports 
and  books  and  pamphlets,  either  fugitive  or  motionless,  widiout 
number  and  without  end.  From  some  acquaintance  with  that 
peculiar  branch  of  literature,  aided  by  some  official  experience, 
I  believe  that  I  could  give  an  orthodox  confession  of  the  emigra- 
tional  faith  which  would  be  as  dogmatic  as  all  other  creeds,  though 
perhaps  less  concise.  But  it  will  better  become  this  presence 
and  this  occasion  if  I  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  some  of 
the  chief  articles  of  that  faith,  and  thus  enable  myself  to  re- 
turn a  more  precise  answer  than  I  have  yet  given  to  my  own 
questions — How  and  why  do  we  emigrate,  and  how  and  why 
do  we  colonize  ?  First,  then,  the  right  belief,  or  at  least  the 
traditional  belief,  is  that  to  emigrate  and  to  colonize  is  the  pre- 
scriptive, the  hereditary,  arid  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  race 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  Anglo-Saxon.  In  support  of 
that  claim  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  England  is  itself  a 
colony  planted  twelve  centuries  ago  by  the  Teutons  of  Northern 
Germany,  and  conquered  eight  centuries  ago  by  the  Teutons  of 
Scandinavia ;  and,  secondly,  that  England  is  the  only  European 
state  of  which  the  present  inhabitants  are  the  ofbpring 
of  colonists  who  were  settled  in  it  within  the  period  of 
authentic  history;  and,  thirdly,  that  England  is  the  only 
state  which  within  that  period  has  ever  founded  and  retained 
a  colony  properly  so  called — that  is,  a  commonwealth  composed 
exclusively  of  free  men,  and  planted  in  a  wilderness  destitute 
till  then  of  all  culture  and  of  all  settled  inhabitants.  The 
French  in  Canada  attempted  such  a  plantation,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  say  with  what  eventual  success.  For  the  right  dischai^ 
of  this  hereditary  office  the  English  race  has  been  endowed 
with  some  physical  qualities  of  which  it  is  needless  to  speak, 
and  with  some  less  ob>'ious  though  more  important  moral  pecu- 
liarities. Ennui,  the  enemy  of  the  race  of  men,  is  encountered 
by  all  nations  with  labour,  or  sports,  or  society,  or  with  a 
dreamy  repose ;  but  your  Englishman  is  neither  sportive,  nor 
social,  nor  addicted  to  waking  dreams.  Work  is  his  one  de- 
fence against  ennui.  He  throws  his  heart — too  often  his  whole 
heart — ^into  his  work.  If  he  may  work  from  the  slumbers  of 
one  night  to  the  slumbers  of  the  next  he  is  content.  If  he 
may  but  work,  he  is  willing  to  be  left  alone.  With  his  axe  in 
his  hand  and  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder  he  wiU  work  and  subsist 
in  the  wilderness  on  a  diet  of  talk  and  company  so  stinted  that  no 
one  else  could  live  on  it.  I  do  not  say  that  these  are  either  good 
or  amiable  habits,  but  that  they  are  just  the  habits  for  changing 
a  primeval  forest  into  a  flourishing  province.  Englishmen  also 
drink  in  with  their  mother^s  milk  the  spirit  of  respect  for  law 
and  lawful  authority,  and  of  reliance  on  themselves  andSn  each 
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other.  When  they  meet  in  the  wilderness^  they  therefore  ex- 
temporize a  firee  and  enduring  government  on  the  old  English 
modd^  in  less  time  than  as  many  Frenchmen  would  take  to 
draw  up  their  preliminary  declaration  of  the  colonial  rights 
of  man.  An  English  colony,  in  virtue  of  that  great  federal 
league  of  the  tmited  States  of  the  British  Empire  to  which 
I  just  now  referred,  draws  in  its  infancy  from  England 
both  capital  and  population,  and  receives  in  its  maturity  from 
England  emigrants  to  render  prolific  the  capital  which  by  that 
time  the  colony  has  accumulated.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  British  Government  to  take  the  best  possible  security 
— ^first,  that  no  such  emigrant  shall  reach  the  colony  in  a  state 
of  disease  or  of  squalid  poverty ;  and  secondly,  that  any  public 
fiinds  which  may  be  devoted  to  the  expense  of  their  migration 
be  honestly,  humanely,  and  frugally  expended.  These  duties  were 
devolved  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as  Colonial  Minister,  in  1840, 
to  the  boarid  which  he  constituted,  under  the  name  of  the  Colo- 
nial Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners,  which  is  yet  in  frJl 
activity. 

Experience  has  clearly  ascertained  that  no  such  public  funds 
can  hie  raised  by  any  general  or  local  taxation  in  this  country. 
Emigration  is  and  must  always  be  dependent  either  on  private 
funds — and  especially  on  remittances  from  those  who  have 
already  emigrated — or  on  the  land  revenue  of  the  colonies 
themselves.  Mr.  E.  Gibbon  Wakefield  claims  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  dedication  of  the  colonial  land  revenue  to  this 
service.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  originality  or  profundity 
of  his  doctrine,  the  substance  of  it  was  sufficiently  simple. 
'Never,'  he  said,  'give  away  an  acre  of  the  colonial  wild  lands, 
but  sell  them  all  by  auction,  and  at  an  upset  price.'  Lord  John 
Bussell  assented,  and  in  1840  obtained  from  Parliament  an  act 
iBstablishing  those  rules.  'Apply,'  said  Mr.  Wakefield,  'the 
whole  produce  of  the  land  sides  to  the  introduction  of  emi- 
grants.' His  lordship  again  assented,  stipulating  only  that  the 
colonial  legislature  might  divert  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  land  ftmd  to  any  other  local  objects  which  they  might  think 
of  still  more  urgency  and  importance.  '  Let  your  upset  price,' 
said  Mr.  Wakefield,  '  be  always  '  the  sufficient  price.' '  Lord 
John  Bussell  avowed  his  inability  to  discover  what  these  words 
might  mean,  and  Mr.  Wakefield,  after  much  examination,  was 
unable  to  render  them  intelligible  to  any  of  his  hearers.  Some 
years  later.  Lord  Grey  interpreted  '  the  sufficient  upset  price' 
to  mean  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  squat- 
ter, who,  like  his  counterpart  the  English  smuggler,  fattens  as 
the  demands  of  the  Government  upon  the  fair  trader  grow  ex- 
cessive.    Because  people  could  not  buy  farms  at  twenty  shil- 
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lings  an  ojcre,  the  squatter  seized  upon  tracts  as  large  as  parisbtes, 
biundreds^  and  counties^  at  nothing  at  all  per  acre.  At  Lord 
Grey's  instance^  Parliament  gave  them  very  advantageous  leases 
of  these  holdings.  Whether  they  shall  retain  them  is  at  this 
day  the  great  bone  of  contention  between  Australian  statesmen. 
The  squatocracy,  being  indirectly  indebted  to  Mr.  Wakefield's 
theory  both  for  that  sonorous  name  and  for  the  possessions  to 
which  it  refers,  acknowledge  and  revere  in  him  their  patron 
saint. 

To  whatever  extent  our  colonies  defray  the  expense  of  im* 
migration,  to  the  same  extent  they  decide  what  manner  of 
persons  shall  immigrate.  They  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
people  of  sedentary  pursuits :  triors,  shopmen,  footmen,  clerks^ 
and  weavers  they  regard,  in  the  language  of  the  '  price  current/ 
as  a  mere  ^  drug.'  The  men  for  their  money  are  ploughmen, 
shepherds,  miners,  masons,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths.  I  see 
from  one  of  the  Beports  of  the  Conmiissioners,  that  for  every 
single  emigrant  drawn  from  our  six  greatest  manufacturing 
counties,  four  are  drawn  from  six  merely  agricultural  counties. 
I  therefore  cannot  think  that  the  advice  lately  addressed  to 
certain  Glasgow  weavers  was  judicious.  If,  in  deference  to  their 
monitor,  they  shall  scrape  together  enough  to  carry  them  to 
any  present  or  former  British  colony,  they  will  find  themselves 
there  much  in  the  same  plight  as  a  riding-master  would  be  at 
Venice.  If  their  bosoms  are  really  corroded  by  the  sight  of 
the  aristocratic  distinctions  which  afiront  their  eyes  at  home, 
with  what  still  deeper  grudgings  of  the  heart  will  they  gase 
upon  many  a  beggar  on  horseback  abroad  I  Not  to  have  been 
bom  to  a  title  or  an  estate  may  perhaps  be  a  mischance,  but  is 
at  least  no  mortification;  but  to  be  utterly  distanced  in  the 
race  of  life  by  those  who  entered  it  on  equal  terms  with  oneself 
may,  in  some  constitutions  of  mind,  turn  the  milk  of  their  good 
nature  into  curd.  Will  he  who  is  infected  with  that  jaundice 
thank  his  teacher  for  having  exposed  him  to  it  ?  Or  will  he 
not  rather  lament  that  his  teacher's  intellectual  superiority 
over  him  was  not  used  to  dissuade  his  indulgence  of  those 
base  passions,  and  to  teach  him  how  to  find  his  own  elevation 
in  the  dignity  of  others,  and  his  own  joy  in  their  happiness? 

So  far  in  answer  to  the  question, '  WTiy  and  how  we  emigrate  ?' 
To  the  question, ' Whyand  how  we  colonize,'  a  most  discouraging 
answer  has  been  given  by  one  of  our  wisest  men.  It  is  said  by 
Archbishop  Whately  that  we  have  lost  the  art  of  colonization. 
A  melancholy,  if  indeed  it  be  an  accurate,  statement ;  for  since 
the  peace  of  1 8 15  we  have  sent  from  our  shores  more  than  five 
millions  of  emigrants,  of  whom  about  two  millions  have  reached 
Australia  and  Canada;  and  these,  if  the  archbishop  be  rights 
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must  have  become  not  well-settled  colonists^  but  so  many  aim- 
less vagabonds.  Now^  be  himself  (as  I  have  heard  him  say)  is 
exactly  of  the  same  age  as  the  oldest  of  our  Australian  colonies. 
In  his  lifetime  these  territories  were  a  mere  hunting-ground 
where  hordes  of  naked  savages  chased  herds  of  leaping  kanga- 
roos ;  and  in  his  lifetime  they  are  the  abode  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  persons  of  British  birth  or  parentage.  In  his  lifetime 
these  territories  were  covered  by  the  primeval  forest;  and  in 
his  lifetime  they  are  now  the  seat  of  eight  representative  legis- 
latures^ of  as  many  superior  courts  of  justice^  of  ten  bishoprics, 
of  four  universities,  of  churches,  chapels,  and  schools  counted 
by  the  himdred,  of  miles  of  road  and  railway  counted  by  the 
thousand,  and  of  seaports  thronged  with  shipping  beyond  aU 
but  British  and  American  example.  Or  to  select  one  from 
these  eight  colonies.  It  is  just  twenty-one  years  ago  that  I  had 
to  lay  before  Lord  Glenelg,  then  my  official  superior,  a  despatch 
from  New  South  Wales  announcing  the  arrival  at  the  southern 
cape  of  that  colony  of  a  small  body  of  English  adventurers  who 
seemed  disposed  to  settle  on  that  nameless  and  uninhabited 
region.  It  has  now  acquired  the  name  of  Victoria.  It  is  now 
inhabited  by  half  a  million  of  free  men.  It  has  now  a  capital 
city  as  large  and  as  populous  as  Oxford.  It  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  four  millions.  It  annually  exports  goods  to 
the  value  of  twelve  miUions,  against  imports  of  the  value  of 
eleven  millions.  Or  back  from  Victoria  to  the  antipodean  pro- 
vince of  Canada.  When  Dr.  Whately  entered  this  world  there 
were  not  nearly  100,000  Canadians  on  it.  Now  there  are  more 
than  a,ooo,coo,  and  they  the  constituents  of  a  legislature  un- 
rivalled in  dignity  or  power  by  any  legislature  on  earth  except 
the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore  I  hold  that  the  great  commentator  on  Lord 
Bacon's  '  Essay  on  Colonization'  is  in  error ;  that  it  is  an  art 
which  this  age  has  not  lost,  but  has  discovered,  and  that,  though 
it  be  an  age  of  great  marvels,  it  has  produced  nothing  more 
truly  marvellous  than  the  recent  growth  of  our  colonial  empire. 
Such  is  the  answer  I  have  to  make  to  the  two  questions  which 
I  proposed  at  the  outset.  I  have  made  it  rather  to  elicit  than 
to  disclose  the  truth,  on  a  subject  of  no  light  importance  to  us 
all ;  for  though  elsewhere  I  am  a  teacher  of  history,  I  present 
myself  here  rather  as  a  pupil  in  the  great  science  to  which 
history  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ministerial. 
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The  Legislative  Arrangements  of  a  Ministry  of  Justice,     By 
Arthur  Symonds,  Barrister -at- Law. 

AT  the  Meeting  of  the  Association  last  year  I  read  a  paper  on  the 
Becordation  of  the  Law  for  the  purposes  of  Promulgation,  Ad- 
ministration, and  Ijegislation.  That  paper  referred  to  the  Greneral 
Principles  and  Methods  of  such  Kecordation.  The  present  paper 
contiiiaee  the  suhject.  It  gives  in  the  form  of  requisite  legislative 
airangements  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  hy  whomsoever  executed,  a 
pUn  of  operation,  and  the  appropriate  agency. 

The  subjects  of  this  paper  are — I.  The  appropriate  pr(3 vision  for 
enabling  the  Government  to  prepare  its  measures ;  II.  The  ap- 
propriate provision  for  enabling  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  revise 
Bills  in  passing ;  and,  III.  The  appropriate  provision  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  present  and  future  law,  as  a  basis  for  future  legislative 
operations ;  but,  above  all,  as  a  body  of  law  intelligible  and  accessible  to 
the  peo[>le,  that  shall  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  popular  and  free 
spirit,  with  the  busy  enterprise  of  the  nation,  and  with  the  exigency 
of  amending  it,  in  obedience  to  the  reasonable  and  resistless  demands 
of  the  people,  without  destroying  its  constitutional  character,  its  sim- 
plicity, its  intelligibility,  its  accessibility,  and  its  wholeness,  or  that 
preciBion  which  is  necessary  to  our  system  of  exact  authority  and 
definite  responsibility. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a  clear  view  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  work,  of  the  means  by  which  it  id  to  be  executed,  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  task  should  be  committed,  of  the  economies  to  be 
regarded,  and  the  modes  of  bringing  about  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
pereons  whose  services  are  requisite  in  an  imdertaklng  so  national  in 
its  character — so  universal  in  its  relations. 

An  isolated  agency  would  be  without  the  aid  and  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  public  at  large,  and  would  exhaust  itself  in  preparation, 
withoiut  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  or  Parliament  j 
and,  if  a  part  of  the  Government,  would  be  liable  to  the  fluctuations 
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of  effort  to  wliich  our  Parliamentary  Government  is  exposed ;  and, 
if  a  permanent  subordinate  office,  body,  or  commission,  exposed  to 
jealousies  which  it  would  not  have  inherent  vigour  enough  to 
counteract 

There  is  no  help  for  it,  but  in  an  effort  as  national  as  the  work, 
with  an  end  as  universal  as  the  whole  interests  of  the  State  and  of 
all  its  membei-s,  prosecuted  with  that  spirit  of  imperial  policy  and 
determination  which  produced  former  embodiments  of  law  in  a  code ; 
and  yet  with  such  a  due  regard  to  all  subordinate  means  and  appli- 
ances, to  the  questions  of  the  smallest  economy,  as  that  not  only  the 
whole  purpose  but  every  means  may  be  justified. 

This  necessity,  however,  creates  a  difficulty,  and  exposes  one  to  a 
cross-fire  of  objections,  of  being  either  too  extensive  or  too  detailed, 
— objections  which  have  their  weight  with  personages,  whose  habits 
and  pre-occui)ation  of  mind  prevent  their  engaging  in  a  collation  of 
the  minutiae  of  the  plan  with  the  purposes  of  the  entire  design. 

The  immediate  practical  end  i&  the  simple  one  of  giving  to  each 
individual  person,  each  individual  proprietor,  each  individual  mer- 
chant, each  individual  professional  person,  or  private  agent  or 
functionary,  each  suitor,  each  officer  of  public  administration,  each 
officer  of  public  instruction  and  record,  each  officer  of  public  justice 
and  law,  each  officer  of  public  treasure,  each  officer  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, national  or  local,  general  or  special,  each  individual,  personal,  or 
official  character,  known  to  the  law,  his  own  register  or  statute^  or 
both,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter, — fnoned  upon  one  and 
the  same  principle — after  one  and  the  same  method — in  every  detail 
(as  scientific  men  give  comparative  analyses  of  their  subjects),  so  that 
knowing  the  construction  and  rationale  of  his  own  law,  he  will  know 
the  construction  and  rationale  of  every  other  person's  law.  And  by 
the  mere  collocation  in  apt  order,  and  by  the  consolidation  of  each 
matter  of  common  application  in  the  same  general  law,  general  prin- 
ciples may  be  deduced,  and  individual  law  relieved  of  needlcM 
repetition. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  is  that,  as  the  personal  entities  which  com- 
pose the  community  are  each  represented  by  personages  peculiar  to 
them,  the  whole  state,  and  every  part  of  it,  wUl  have  due  place,  and 
by  due  marshalling  will  have  that  place  indicated.  The  ordhiaiy 
person,  and  the  learned  person,  will  each  have  the  law  arranged  so  as 
to  meet  their  respective  requirements ;  and  by  indexing  the  law,  in 
relation  to  transactions  as  well  as  to  persons,  in  relation  to  classes  of 
persons  as  well  as  to  individual  persons,  in  relation  to  the  localities 
of  persons  as  well  as  to  their  classes,  also  in  relation  to  times  and 
events,  and  to  stages  in  procedure  and  predicaments  of  action,  and  in 
relation  to  doctrine  and  instruction,  a  definite  and  prompt  aimwcr 
may  be  given  to  any  inquiry  on  whatever  occasion. 

This  is  a  work  undoubtedly  extensive  and  laborious,  but  not  more 
extensive  and  laborious  than  any  other  scientific  work  that  truly  ex* 
hausts  its  subjects  in  text  and  index,  nor  beyond  common  literaiy 
and  mechanic^]   skill,  placed  under  appropriate  legal  and  official 
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nperintendenoe  (such  as  I  shall  have  to  indicate  in  the  detailed 
plan). 

Moreover,  the  concurrent  operation  of  all  official  persons  in  the 
manner  which  I  shall  also  have  to  indicate  will  be  available,  with  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  not  only  discharging  the  business  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  but  of  making  the  whole  body  of  official  per- 
sons conversant  with  the  history,  state,  and  practical  conditions  of 
their  own  offices,  and  the  law  by  which  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  our  constitutional  system^  are 
governed,  the  want  of  which  is  full  as  much  a  cause  of  our  legislative 
difficulties  as  the  inorganization  of  our  official  departments,  and  the 
want  of  appropriate  agency  for  legislative  purposes. 

With  this  preliminary  basis  of  a  Regisier,  collection  of  statute  law, 
mod  l^al  and  legislative  materials,  the  task  of  preparing  the  measures 
of  Government,  and  the  task  of  revising  current  legislation,  and  the 
task  of  consolidating  the  law  as  we  go  along,  may  be  effected  easily 
and  naturally,  while  without  it  one  sees  neither  beginning  nor  end, 
and  an  useless  lavish  expenditure  of  means  employed  in  a  Sisyphus- 
like undertaking  of  endless  labour,  disappointment,  expense,  and 
difficulty. 

Begarding  then  the  subject  from  the  points  of  view  of  representa- 
tive of  the  State,  now  and  for  generations  to  come  ;  of  the  Sovereign, 
her  councils,  and  ministers  ;  of  the  people,  their  representatives,  and 
agents ;  of  every  interest,  public  and  private,  within  the  State ;  of 
the  imperial  policy  ;  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Oovernment,  it  is  cou- 
■idered,  that  we  should  frame  the  suggestions  in  accordance  with  the 
high  duties  of  the  great  men  who  have  the  imperial  questions  involved 
under  their  consideration  ;  and  looking  the  exigency  full  in  the  face, 
■honld  recognise  every  demand  it  makes,  and  measure  the  extent  of 
the  practical  suggestions  by  the  range  of  the  utilities  which  are  to  be 
aooomplished. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  the  nation,  full  of  the  admiration  which 
oar  excellent  Sovereign  has  merited  by  her  truly  royal  conduct, 
would  desire  to  illustrate  her  reign  by  the  realization  of  the  Victoria 
Code,  of  which  expectation  has  been  given  ;  and  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  First  Minister  of  State  would,  with  statesmanlike  sagacity 
and  energy,  desire  to  initiate  the  work  in  a  manner  to  ensure  certain 
snooess  iu  the  result  afler  no  long  space  of  time,  and  regular  progress 
in  the  meanwhile ;  and  with  the  conviction,  the  result  of  the  obser- 
vation of  some  thirty  years*  close  scrutiny  of  tliis  subject,  that  the 
work,  if  proceeded  with  in  an  honourable  and  honest  spirit,  with  a 
just  appreciation  of  all  capacities,  proved  by  actual  work,  and  with  a 
frank  concession  of  the  necessary  means,  can  be  effected,  without 
magic  or  mystery,  in  a  limited  space  of  time,  and  that  the  very  initia- 
tion of  the  measure  by  appropriate  design,  plan,  specification,  estimate, 
and  suitable  engagements  would  as  certainly  herald  the  completion  of 
it  within  an  assigned  period  as  the  completion  of  a  building  worked 
by  like  means  is  assured  by  the  contractor  : — ^these  views  are  offered 
with  confidence,  but  at  the  same  time  with  earnest  deprecation  of  the 
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reception  of  the  illuBtrations  as  any  more  than  goch  indicationB  as  a 
private  individual  with  the  most  limited,  nay  with  no  asaigtanoe^  oan 
give  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal 

The  whole  body  of  the  law,  in  principle  and  detail,  with  dne  rela* 
tion  to  each*  other — the  former  predominating,  the  latter  illoBtratiiig 
and  confirming— constitutes  at  once  the  effect  to  be  aooompliahed  bj 
the  Government  and  the  L^islature,  and  the  very  means  of  fiMnli- 
tating  the  preparation  of  the  measures  of  the  Gk)vemment  and  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  thereon. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  session,  this  is  the  work  on  whibh 
the  labours  of  Parliament  are  to  operate ;  and  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  session  is  the  whole  body  of  the  law  of  the  realm  ai 
modified  by  current  legislation.  The  business  is  to  make  each 
accruing  statute  piece  on  to  the  existing  law,  and  to  conaciidate  htdk 
without  dislocating  the  existing  fabric^  or  abating  Jirom  the  terms  of  the 
law  which  is  incorporated  with  it. 

At  first,  the  mass  of  matter  coUected  will  be  found  full  of  repeti- 
tion and  of  incongruitiea  But  the  collection  is  the  first  neoesBKiy 
means  of  ascertaining  the  law ;  the  next  will  be  to  assimilate  it  to 
common  standards  of  form,  so  that  each  part  may  be  like  each  other 
part ;  and  be  in  a  state  to  admit  of  being  developed  by  the  insertion 
of  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  it  may  on  comparison  be  found  to 
be  deficient,  and  to  be  then  expurgated  of  matters  in  which  it  is 
excessive,  and  finally  to  allow  of  the  amalgamation,  in  a  oonsolidatod 
body,  of  all  laws  that  relate  to  the  same  body  of  matter,  by  the  simple 
insertion  of  each  like  part  with  like  part,  in  the  same  place  and  order 
which  it  occupied  in  the  individual  law,  without  the  matters  repeated 
in  each ;  a  safe  mechanical  process,  upon  the  conditions  indicated, 
and  one  which  provides  for  the  reverse  o]>eration,  by  way  of  abridg* 
ment,  of  giving  to  each  country  that  part  of  the  law  which  affects 
it,  without  encumbering  it  with  the  like  special  matter  of  the  other 
countries. 

The  register  will,  of  course,  contain  much  matter  that  cannot  be 
put  into  a  law  ;  but  this  sort  of  matter  will  find  its  place  chiefly  in 
the  appendix  or  suj)plement,  consisting  of  the  history  and  state,  the 
rolls  of  persons,  the  terriers,  the  charges,  the  calendars,  the  code  of 
instructions,  and  register  of  transactions,  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  receive 
enumeration  of  details,  with  a  view  to  render  the  body  of  the  register 
or  statute  the  expression  solely  of  the  purpose,  the  principle,  and  the 
comprehensive  enactment,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  giving  to  our 
law  the  suitable  geuemlity  of  expression. 

By  which  means  the  opposite  views  of  those  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
think  that  the  expression  of  the  law  should  be  general  in  its  terms, 
and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  it  should  be  specific  in  its 
enumeration  of  matters,  may  be  regarded  until  the  improvement  of 
our  system  of  practical  legislation  shall  have  establish^  the  prefer- 
ableness  of  either  method,  or  the  convenience  of  using  both  in  aid  of 
each  other,  for  the  benefit  of  those  minds  which  require  either  the 
abAtract  or  the  concrete  foims,  or  perhaps  both  one  and  the  other. 
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The  register  of  the  law,  thus  compiled,  will  be  resorted  to  by  all, 
tnd  prepare  the  way  for  first,  complete  consolidation  ;  next,  codifica- 
tion ;  and  be,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  depository  of  judicial  regis- 
trations by  way  of  digest  of  the  reports  of  cases,  and  of  the  authenti- 
cated doctrine  of  the  judiciary,  and  also  of  good  service  in  the 
practical  work  of  legislation. 

Its  combined  utilities  must  be  regarded.  It  is  not  to  be  simply 
register,  nor  simply  statutes,  nor  simply  law,  but  a  registration  of  the 
action  and  administration  of  law,  of  the  natural  history  and  course 
of  law,  which  some  prefer  to  positive  enactment  or  institute,  as  a 
better  expression  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  law. 

This  literary  and  mechanical  device  of  registration  is  adapted,  then, 
to  the  wants  of  the  people,  their  representatives  and  agents,  and  to 
the  wants  of  the  Crown,  its  councils  and  ministers,  and  the  test  of 
its  usefulness  will  be  the  degree  in  which  it  will  satisfy  their  inquiries 
under  every  exigency. 

It  is  needless^  to  men  of  honour  and  intelligence,  to  emphasize  the 
obligation  which  our  public  men  are  under  to  make  the  law  as  intel- 
ligible and  accessible  as  possible  to  those  whom  they  represent,  and 
whom  ignorarUia  legis  nan  excttsat,  though  life  and  fortune  may  be 
the  penalty  of  ignorance ;  nor  to  emphasize  the  consummate  folly  of 
those  who,  in  their  capacity  of  legislators,  in  ignorance  of  what  the 
law  is,  constantly  pass  laws  by  which  their  own  fortunes  and  the 
welfiure  of  their  &milies  are  jeopardized. 

The  predicament  is  of  so  stringent  a  character,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  plead  for  its  practical  recognition  by  all  the  means  that  are 
open  to  us  j  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  those 
means  are,  to  a  great  extent,  within  our  reach,  actually  existing,  and 
paid  for  by  the  public  treasure,  and  require  but  some  appropriate 
reinforcement  to  make  them  available  in  the  present  need. 

Having  reinforced  the  Government  by  a  committee  of  Privy  Council, 
or  Minister  of  Justice,  by  reinforcing  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  rein- 
forcing the  Secretaries  of  State,  by  i*ein forcing  the  Attorney-General, 
as  Pablic  Adviser  and  Public  Prosecutor,  and  representative  of  the 
law  in  the  Commons,  or  by  some  or  all  of  these  metliods  ; — by,  in 
short,  a  revival  and  reinvigoration  of  the  system,  ratlier  than  by  a 
new  limb,  very  jealously  regarded  by  the  existing  members,  and 
perhaps  fully  supported  by  none ;  and  having,  perhaps,  enabled  Par- 
liament by  means,  not  of  one  committee,  but  of  several,  to  perform 
its  part  in  the  collection,  reception,  consideration,  ado])tion,  and 
Miction  of  new  projects  of  law  ; — we  have  to  consider  in  specific 
detail  the  personnel  of  the  arrangements  for  efiectuating  the  purposes 
indicated  in  the  firbt  paragraph  of  this  paper. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  step  is  to  give  the  Grovemment,  in  its 
leading  divisions,  a  class  of  draftsmen,  not  conversant  merely  with  the 
phrasing  of  our  laws,  but  with  the  history,  state,  and  rationcUe  of  our 
great  constitutional  departments  ;  not  only  with  the  tribunals,  com- 
monlj  so  called,  but  with  all  tribunals  of  the  state,  with  all  the 
by  which  public  sanction  is  given  to  the  public  will ;  and  by 
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which  the  intervention  of  the  State,  in  favour  both  of  pablie  right 
and  private  right,  is  practically  afforded. 

The  real  cause  of  the  incongruity  in  our  laws  is  this  unaoquaini- 
ance  with  the  principles,  frame,  and  working  of  our  institutions, 
arising,  not  from  want  of  ability  in  the  employes,  but  from  the  want 
of  means  to  bring  to  hand  at  the  moment  the  information  which  is 
needed,  and  the  want  of  skill  trained  to  the  consideration  and  uae 
of  it. 

The  First  Minister,  as  representative  of  the  whole  administration^ 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  as  representative  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  representative  of  Law  and  Jusdoe^ 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  representative  of  the  Pnblic 
Treasure,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  as  representatives  of  all  special 
and  local  affairs,  should  each  have  his  counsel  learned  in  the  mattexs 
of  the  department  over  which  he  presides,  and  responsible  for  all  the 
laws  of  his  department,  and  for  watching  and  keeping  up  the  r^pster 
of  the  body  of  law,  so  far  as  his  own  department  is  ooncemed. 

To  the  counsel  of  the  First  Minister  might  be  assigned  (as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Coulson)  the  supervision  of  all  BDIs  in  their  general  form  and 
structure,  so  far  as  the  Crown  is  concerned ;  while  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliaments,  the  Custos  of  the  Statutes,  the  person  in  the  Constitution 
to  whom  the  matter  presently  belongs,  who  is  highly  paid,  and  who 
is  moreover  the  representative  of  the  three  branches  of  the  L^is- 
lature,  should  be  assigned  the  registration  of  the  statutes,  and  the 
responsible  rendering  of  the  register  to  Parliament  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  each  session. 

This  officer  is  not  only  the  right  officer,  but  personally  beyond  any 
other  man  fit  for  the  duty.  He  is  not  a  mere  conveyancer  or  a  mere 
official,  nor  a  mere  parliamentary  officer,  but  a  man  trained  to  the 
law,  a  conveyancer  by  profession  ;  somewhile  auditor  of  Lord  Spenoer^a 
estates.  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Poor-law  Commissioner, 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  Clerk 
of  the  Parliaments,  and,  I  believe,  from  time  to  time,  member  of 
some  twenty  commissions  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  and  thus  acquainted 
with  all  matters  of  public  law  and  private  law,  as  well  as  with  many 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  considerations,  which  the  most  able 
inexperienced  person  could  not  have.  It  may  be  stated  unhesitatingly, 
that  no  other  man  is,  by  official,  professional,  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions, so  fit  for  the  duty  which  belongs  to  his  office,  for  which  he  is 
highly  paid,  and  in  consequence  of  the  desuetude  of  which  be  is 
employ^  in  every  sort  of  occupation  but  the  right  one ;  busy  and 
overworked  in  every  kind  of  undertaking,  while  his  own  proper  one^ 
of  transcendant  importance  to  the  empire,  is  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
most  lamentable  desuetude,  and  to  be  starved  of  those  obvious  im- 
provements which  are  befalling  every  other  kind  of  undertaking. 

If  the  direction,  superintendency,  and  control  were  placed  in  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  the  direct  revision  of  the  cur- 
rent legislation  of  each  House  might  suitably  be  placed  in  the  Counsel 
of  each  House,  Mr.  Palk,  or  Mr.  Ker,  in  the  Lonls,  and  Mr.  Rickards^ 
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the  Connsel  of  the  Speaker,  in  the  CommonB,  together  with  Mr.  Coul- 
aon  as  representing  the  Crown. 

Of  coarse  there  must  be  a  basis  of  operation,  which  might  be 
gathered  from  the  great  body  of  authority  to  be  found  in  writings  on 
the  subject^  in  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  unpublished  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject.  This 
IB  a  work  which  would  be  wisely  entrusted  to  a  small  body  of  such 
persons,  by  way  of  Treasury  Commission,  Committee,  or  other  such 
contrivance,  to  prepare  materials  for  subsequent  consideration  by 
higher  authorities,  in  the  different  foi*ms  of  suggestion,  of  instruction, 
of  role,  of  standing  order,  and  even  of  statute,  as  might  be  found 
■oitable,  or  in  accordance  with  the  ripeness  of  conviction  on  the  subject 

These,  together  with  forms  and  instructions  for  the  official  use  of 
the  office,  indexes,  abstracts,  ko,  &c.,  and  the  proper  mechanical  facili- 
ties  for  prompt  and  complete  registration,  would  necessarily  constitute 
part  of  the  outfit  of  the  office,  without  which  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  set  to  work. 

The  first  reinforcement  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  which  I 
had  intended  to  suggest  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  He- 
vision  of  Current  Legislation,  was — 

A  Marshal,  or  principal  executive  officer. 

An  Associate,  or  principal  recording  officer. 

To  the  former  of  which  officers  I  should  assign  the  special  cognizance 
of  aU  persons  and  personal  entities,  and  to  the  latter  the  special  cogni- 
aaooe  of  all  acts  and  transactions. 

Whether  such  officers  should  hold  their  posts  with  others  or  not,  I 
oonsider  it  as  of  indispensable  importance  on  the  present  occasion  to 
mark  and  keep  distinct  these  functions,  which,  by  the  way,  for  reasons 
I  need  not  dwell  upon,  ought  to  have  distinct  and  declared  provision 
in  every  great  office  of  state,  as  they  have  indistinct  and  undeclared 
pvovision  in  some. 

Personality  is  the  very  soul  and  core  of  English  Law,  administered 
as  it  is  for  the  most  part  by  the  people,  or  by  popular  institu- 
tions, bnt  to  avoid  the  isolation  to  which  such  manner  of  consider- 
ing it  tends,  and  to  lead  to  the  consideration  of  it  in  regard  to 
its  common  purposes,  its  common  relations  and  common  action, 
it  is  necessary  also  to  provide  for  distinct  reference  to  the  acts  and 
transactions  in  which  personality  takes  part  The  union  of  these 
methods  in  appropriate  degree  is  the  means  of  adapting  the  law  to 
the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  jurist,  legist,  or  lawyer,  on  the 
other. 

The  next  officer,  more  official  and  mechanical,  would  be  the  Begis- 
trar  of  Bills,  Statutes,  and  Legislative  matters,  who  should  keep  as 
subdivisions  of  his  register, — a  Register  of  Persons,  Communities, 
Aa,  a  Register  of  Transactions,  a  Register  of  Statutes,  Bills,  &c.,  a 
Register  of  Judicial  Decisions  and  Doctrine,  and  a  Register  of  Legis- 
lative Matters,  some  of  which  would  be  full — others  of  the  nature  of 
an  Index  or  Ledger  Register,  according  to  the  degree  of  particulaiity 
which  might  be  requisite. 
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While  the  law  is  in  its  present  state,  it  would  be  necessaiyto  have 
a  separate  reporter  and  digest  writer  of  judicial  decisionB  and 
doctrines,  especially  such  as  concern  statutes. 

In  the  evidence  which  I  was  to  have  given  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  had  intended  to  propose  a  drafbimaa,  fsr 
the  Members  of  Parliament  so  to  frame  their  Bills  and  Amendmeati 
that  they  might  not  conflict  with  the  law  past  or  current ;  and  a 
consolUlator,  whose  office  it  should  be  to  insert  at  once  all  new  law 
into  the  existing  law,  and  take  care  that  the  new  law  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  admit  of  such  consolidation,  without  violating  the  oardir 
nal  rule  of  not  dislocating  the  fabric  of  the  existing  law,  or  abating 
from  the  terms  of  the  incorporated  law. 

This  office  would  be  of  prime  importance ;  it  would  be  the  test 
or  touchstone  of  the  fitness  of  the  style  of  our  Acts  of  Parliamadt^ 
and  lead,  after  no  long  space  of  time,  to  a  convenient  method, 
which  would  leave  less  and  less  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  leviaer, 
and  the  risk  of  collision  with  members  of  either  House  ci 
Parliament. 

The  reviser  should,  as  of  course,  report  on  each  BilL  His  juris- 
diction should  extend  to  the  revision  of  the  structure  of  the 
law,  of  the  matter  proper  to  the  law  of  that  sort,  and  neoessaiy 
to  make  it  complete,  to  the  ordering  of  the  matter  of  the  law, 
to  the  verbal  expression,  and  to  the  typographical  expression. 

The  reports  should  be  referred  to  the  Committees  on  the  Bill, 
which  would  be  assisted  by  the  Counsel  of  the  House — an  arrange- 
ment which  would  not  conflict  with  the  exact,  punctual,  and  pains- 
taking performance  of  the  duty  of  revision,  nor  reduce  the  counsd 
either  to  drudge,  or  to  perform  the  duty  in  a  loose  and  perfunctory 
manner. 

The  work  of  revision  would,  in  this  way,  be  made  to  a  great  extent 
self-acting,  free  from  the  sense  or  opportunity  of  arbitrariness,  while 
each  House  would  have  secured  its  independence  and  freedom  fircmi 
obnoxious  control. 

If,  inadvertently  or  recklessly,  good  sense  and  convenience  should 
be  disregarded,  the  consequences  would  be  discovered  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  consolidation,  or  in  the  miscarriages  which  would  disclose 
themselves  in  the  courts,  and  which  would  be  brought  to  view 
by  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Judicial  Decisions  and  Doctrine  <m 
Statutes. 

Manifestly,  the  full  success  of  these  efforts  would  much  depend  on 
the  consolidation  of  the  past  law ;  and  the  question  now  remains,  to 
what  manner  of  body  should  that  duty  be  intrusted  ?  I  have  al- 
ways advocated  a  body  like  that  of  the  Statute  Law  CommissLon, 
with,  however,  important  diflerences. 

It  aj)peared  to  me  important  that  the  judges  of  the  land  should 
have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  legislation,  and  some  sympathy 
with  the  Legislature,  as  a  branch  of  the  same  body  politic.  They 
have  in  times  past  been  much  oftener  disposed  to  regard  the  statute 
luw  as  a  thing  more  to  be  repressed  than  encouraged ;  and,  in  conae- 
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queiice,  new  laws  have  had  to  straggle  not  only  with  prejudice,  but 
with  antagonism.  If  the  Legi8latui*e  and  the  Judiciary  were  to  act 
more  as  one  body  in  the  concoction  of  the  law  as  a  whole,  or  as  a 
system,  as  opposed  to  meddling  with  special  instances  of  legislation, 
tiiis  tendency  would  be  moderated. 

Accordingly,  I  had  hoped  that  the  Commission  would  be  made  to 
consist  not  only  of  the  lawyer  statesmen  of  both  Houses,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Chancery  Commission,  of  some  other  statesmen,  of  the 
judges,  of  men  like  Lord  Macaulay  and  Sir  George  Lewis,  who  had 
worked  at  this  work,  of  the  Speakers  of  both  Houses,  of  the  leading 
parliamentary  officers,  and  of  a  small  corps  of  able  commissioners  of 
different  classes  of  lawyers,  assisted  by  a  working  body,  who  should 
prepare  the  work  for  the  Commission,  without  being  in  the  first  in- 
stance fettered  by  the  authority  of  men,  deservedly  of  great  weight 
in  all  affiurs  of  state,  and  the  general  matters  of  law  and  legislation, 
bat  who  had  not  stopped  to  consider  the  arrangements  and  mechanism 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  art  of  law-making  in  no  small  measme 
depends 

I  had  hoped  that,  beginning  with  design,  plan,  specification,  esti- 
mate, and  engagements — following  the  work  through  regular  stipes  of 
preparation,-^-of  instruction,— -collection  of  material, — solemn  determi- 
mition  of  governing  questions, — reduction  into  the  legislative  form  by 
proper  official,  l^sJ,  literary,  and  mechanical  aid, — and  finally,  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  in  a  regular  manner — provision  would  be 
made  for  the  regular  and  systematic  conduct  of  this  grand  operation, 
firom  its  initiation  to  its  close ;  the  judges  and  parliamentary  men 
being  the  referees,  determining  openly  and  solemnly,  as  in  court, 
with  the  aid  of  counsel,  all  the  matters  that  would  arise,  and  thus 
disencambering  the  principle  and  policy  of  the  literary  and  mechsr 
nical  details,  and  the  literary  and  mechanical  details  of  the  principle 
and  policy. 

Matters  have  not  been  so  ordered,  and  I  fear  that  many  of  the 
personages  engaged  in  the  work  would  not  nov  be  willing  to  act 
more  earnestly  in  a  task  which  has  become,  in  a  great  measure,  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  as  if  it  were  hopeless  and  impracticable. 

The  course  seems  to  be  either  to  revert  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
a  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  with  power  to  refer  to  the  judges 
for  matters  of  reference,  and  to  Special  Commissioners  for  matters  of 
literary  and  mechanical  detail,  or  to  make  a  new  Commission,  of  the 
follest  possible  character,  such  as  I  have  above  indicated. 

If  the  Government  be  reinforced,  as  suggested ;  if  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliaments  be  reinforced ;  if  the  Houses  be  pleased  to  have  Com- 
mittees ;  the  Commission,  or  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  would  have 
a  field  narrower  in  the  range  of  drudgery,  but  of  vast  importance, 
and  of  more  obvious  importance  in  the  range  of  ascertaining,  defining, 
and  declaring  what  the  law  is. 

The  reference  to  the  Courts  in  Westminster  Hall  to  dispose  of  the 
weightier  matters  in  solemn  argument,  and  in  a  manner  somewhat 
after  the  old  manner  of  judicial  resolution,  would  have  the  advantage 
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of  fieuniliarizing  the  Bar, — our  future  judges  and  memben  of  Parliar 
ment, — with  legal-legislative  coDsiderations,  and  preparing  them  for 
tasks  for  which  our  system  at  present  makes  no  proTision. 

I  have  thus  cursorily  gone  over  the  three  subjects  adverted  to  at 
the  commencement  of  this  paper ;  each  of  them  is  contributory  to  the 
others,  each  will  require  more  or  less  of  force,  according  to  the  degree 
of  force  given  to  the  others ;  sometimes  by  way  of  equipoise,  some- 
times in  a  different  way.  The  former,  where  the  energy  of  Uie  stronger 
division  would  overwhelm  the  weaker ;  the  latter,  where  the  buainen 
of  detail  beiug  done  by  one,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  provision  for 
doing  the  same  thing  elsewhere. 

I  have  preferred  to  make  the  office  of  Parliament  the  common 
laboratory  of  mattern  of  current  legislation,  for  that  represents  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  and  is  more  accessible  to  the  public  than  a 
public  office  would  be ;  it  would  be  less  repugnant  to  ijie  jealonsy  of 
members  of  parliament,  and,  moreover,  consistent  with  the  position 
which  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  holds  as  Gustos  of  the  Statutes,  to 
which  the  work  of  classification  and  registration  is  an  obvious  incident 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  every  day  regard  more  and  more 
constitutional  proprieties,  taking  care  that  they  realize,  as  in  former 
times,  the  very  purposes  of  their  existence,  for  it  has  been  by  the 
isolated  and  independent  method  of  legislation  that  we  have  so  mndi 
anomalousness  to  remove.  This  question  of  constitutionality  is  not 
at  all  at  variance  with  the  depositing  of  the  power  of  the  State  more 
or  less  with  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  it :  the  means  for  busi* 
ness  are  the  same,  whatever  the  depository  of  the  national  will ;  and 
although  the  disregard  of  unconstitutionality  may  now  and  then  give 
one  or  other  the  advantage  of  a  start  in  favour  of  the  greater  watch- 
fulness or  vigour,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  everybody  has  in  turn  lost 
fiEir  more  inadvertently.  It  is,  therefore^  a  matter  of  common  interest 
to  find  the  true  platform  j  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  probably  found 
by  giving  to  Pai'liament,  in  its  common  means  or  nexus,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Parliaments,  the  functions  that  I  propose  to  assign  to  him  as 
part  of  hb  office, — to  the  assistant  of  the  Crown  (Mr.  Coulson)  and 
the  counsel  to  the  two  Houses,  the  revision  of  proposed  laws  as  they 
affect  themselves, — to  the  Privy  Council,  the  brain,  as  it  has  been 
called,  of  the  Crown,  its  proper  place  and  function  as  depository  ot 
information  and  advice, — and,  lastly,  to  the  executive  officers  Uieir 
proper  function  of  execution. 


Legal  Education,    By    Herbert  Broom,   Barrister-at-Law ; 
Reader  in  Common  Law  to  the  Inns  of  Court. 

It  is,  I  believe,  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  some  sort  of  special 
legal  education  and  legal  training  should  be  gone  through  before  a 
student  who  has  kept  his  required  terms,  and  in  other  respects  con- 
formed himself  to  the  prescribed  discipline  of  our  Inns  of  Court,  is 
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to  be  deemed  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Bar.  Every  adult  mem- 
ber of  the  communitj,  at  all  events,  is  presumed  to  know  the  law,  and 
this  presumption  ought  assuredly  to  apply  with  tenfold  force  and 
stringency  to  members  of  that  profession  usually  designated  as 
^learned.**  Is  jurisprudence  worthy  of  being  called  a  science? 
Amongst  continental  nations  (particularly  France  and  Germany)  it  is 
deemed  so.  In  the  United  States  of  America  it  is  deemed  so.  Yet, 
I  bave  sometimes  doubted  whether  in  our  own  country  this  concession 
in  its  favour  would  so  readily  and  unreservedly  be  made. 

Assuming,  however,  that  law  really  does  rank  amongst  the  sciences, 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it  syste- 
matic training  and  education  are  essential.  Let  us,  therefore,  briefly 
examine  what  this  training  and  education  actually  are — under  whose 
aii5pices  they  are  regulated  and  administered — and  offer  some  hints 
for  their  improvement.  Certainly,  as  well  in  our  Universities  as  at 
our  Inns  of  Court,  facilities  now  exist  for  obtaining  sound  instruction 
in  the  law  which  were  formerly  unknown.  At  Cambridge  especially 
progress  has  been  made  towards  remodelling  the  scheme  of  legsd 
studies^  and  placing  them  on  a  basis  more  satisfactory  and  permanent. 
To  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  that  university,  an 
examination  must  now  be  passed  in  the  ninth  term  of  residence — 
candidates  at  which  may  obtain  honours,  or  the  ordinary  degree — 
the  honour-men  being  finally  arranged  in  three  classes.  The  subjects 
of  examination  for  honours  are  fourfold,  being  Roman  Law,  the  Ele- 
ments of  English  Law,  the  Constitutional  History  of  England,  Interna- 
tional Law  and  the  History  of  Treaties. 

Besides  submitting  himself  to  the  examination,  every  candidate  for 
bonoura  b  required  to  prepare  an  essay  on  some  historical  point  of 
law,  to  be  afterwards  publicly  recited,  and  he  has  also  to  discuss 
publicly  a  legal  question  with  one  of  the  examiners,  who  are  the 
Kegins  Professor  of  Law  and  three  members  of  the  Senate  chosen  by 
the  University. 

To  qualify,  moreover,  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  attendance  must  be 
giren  at  the  lectures  of  either  the  Hegius  or  Downing  Professor  of 
Iaw  daring  at  least  two  terms. 

In  the  scheme  of  legal  studies  thus  devised  and  operative  at  Cam- 
bridge are  apparent  elements  calculated  to  render  it  most  beneficial. 
And  not  only  are  the  specific  subjects  for  the  lectures  and  examina- 
tions happily  selected,  but  a  germ  is  sown  for  that  habit  of  forensic 
dtspntation  which  must  at  a  later  period  be  acquired. 

Much  less  progress,  doubtless,  has  been  made  at  Oxford  than  at 
Cambridge  in  the  perfecting  of  legal  studies,  and  yet  we  might  well 
wonder  that  in  that  ancient  seminary  where  Yacarius  taught,  and 
where  in  modem  times  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  Blackstone  so 
conspicuously  shone,  the  study  of  jurisprudence  and  of  the  laws  of 
England  should  be  allowed  to  languish. 

It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  specify  all  the  various  institutions 
at  which  law,  according  to  some  plan  or  other,  is  taught  in  this  country. 
I  would  remind  you^  however,  that  in  the  London  University,  as  well 
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at  King's  as  at  TTniversity  College,  its  study  has,  daring  a  long  oonne 
of  years,  under  able  professors,  been  assiduously  fostei^  and  enoou- 
raged. 

The  nature  of  the  system  of  educating  for  the  Bar,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  exactly  six  years  at  our  Inns  of  Court,  may  be 
explained  in  very  few  words.  Under  this  system  instructioii,  by 
means  of  public  lectures  and  private  classes,  is  afforded  to  the  sto- 
dents  in  each  of  the  five  following  departments,  viz. : — Equity ;  Com- 
mon Law ;  Conveyancing,  and  the  Law  of  Heal  Property ;  History  and 
Constitutional  Law  ;  and  Civil  Law.  A  student  at  one  of  our  Inns  of 
Court,  in  order  to  be  admissible  to  the  Bar,  besides  keeping  his  terms 
according  to  prescribed  routine,  must  either  have  attended  during 
one  whole  year  the  public  course  of  lectures  of  each  of  two  of  the 
readers,  or  must  have  undergone  successfully  the  ordeal  of  a  public 
examination  conducted  by  the  readers  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  under  the 
sanction  and  superintendence  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  At 
this  examination,  honours,  and  a  studentship  of  fifty  guineas  per 
annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  may  be  obtained. 

Now  the  objection  forcibly  put  forward  to  this  system  is,  that 
attendance  at  lectures  merely,  without  any  test  of  proficiency  being 
applied,  may  qualify  for  a  call  to  the  Bar.  Whatsoever  weight  be 
given  to  this  objection,  the  system  has,  I  apprehend,  effected  fitf 
more  good  than  many,  looking  only  at  the  statistical  returns  of  at- 
tendances at  the  classes  and  examinations,  might  be  at  all  willing  to 
ascribe  to  it.  It  has,  I  am  convinced,  altered  the  tone  of  feeling 
amongst  the  students  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  legal 
studies,  and  has  stimulated  not  a  few  to  engage  in  them,  who,  under 
the  old,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  exploded  system,  would  contentedly  have 
eaten  their  way  to  the  degree  of  the  utter  bar. 

My  object  thus  far  has  been  to  show  that  institutions  amply  suf- 
ficient for  disseminating  in  all  directions  legal  knowledge,  and  not 
ill-fitted  for  that  purpose,  do  actually  exist  amongst  us.  What  is 
wanting  is,  that  they  be  brought,  for  the  purposes  of  legal  education, 
into  more  close  connexion  with  each  other,  so  that,  for  instance,  the 
training  at  the  universities  may  be  designed  aa  introductory  to  that^ 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  details  and  technicalities  of  law,  must 
exclusively  be  taught  at  the  central  colleges  in  London.  That  such 
is  the  view  entertained,  and  to  some  extent  acted  u|>on  at  Cambridge, 
I  am  well  aware,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  sister  university  is 
prepared  altogether  to  adopt  it,  or  that  in  other  collegiate  establish- 
ments the  course  pursued  in  legal  instruction  is  meant  as  preliminary 
only,  and  to  be  ancillary  to  that  which  may  afterwards  be  available 
at  the  Inns  of  Court  The  suggestion  just  offere<l  might,  I  conceive^ 
be  fully  carried  out  by  a  mere  interchange  being  made  amongst  the 
several  legal  professors  of  their  programmes  and  pi^ospectuses  of  lec- 
tures. And  it  is  observable  that  when  once  a  scheme  of  tuitioDy 
proceeding  by  proper  gi-adations,  had  been  resolved  upon,  no  difiiculty 
could  afterwards  be  felt  in  satisfactorily  developing  it. 

Why  should  not  the  various  institutions,  whereof  I  have  enumerated 
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Bome  onlj,  which  now  profess  to  teach  the  law,  act  in  so  doing  upon 
aome  common  plan,  and  combine  together  in  aiming  at  and  striving 
to  bring  about  the  same  end  ?  It  would  also  be  very  desirable  to 
allow  students  not  belonging  to  any  Inn  of  Court  to  be  present  (sub- 
ject to  proper  r^ulations)  at  the  public  lectures  there  delivered.  This 
objection  may  possibly  be  offered  to  the  suggestion,  that  superficial 
knowledge  merely  would  be  thus  acquired.  But  does  it  not  always 
depend  upon  the  student  himself  whether  the  knowledge  derivable 
from  lectures  thall  be  superficial  ?  And  again,  would  it  not  be  ex- 
pedient, that  before  committing  himself,  as  is  now  commonly  done, 
to  the  systematic  study  of  a  profession  so  arduous  as  that  of  law, 
aome  &oilities  should  be  available  to  one  who  meditates  the  step  I 
In  this  country  the  choice  of  a  profession  is  too  often  made  at  hap- 
haaid — and  many  a  man  fails  altogether,  or  turns  aside  disgusted  from 
his  work,  because  he  has  not  very  happily  selected  it.  In  regard  to 
the  legal  profession,  surely  by  adopting  the  suggestion  offered,  much 
might  be  done  towards  mitigating  this  evil,  and  if  this  were  so,  the 
profession  itself  would  rise  in  dignity  and  importance,  because  those 
would  more  generally,  than  under  the  present  system,  be  admitted 
into  its  ranks  who  had  ascertained  their  specisJ  aptitudes  for  its 
prosecution. 

I  am  strongly  impressed  with  this  conviction,  that  a  compulsory  test 
of  fitness  in  respect  of  legal  knowledge  for  practising  at  the  Bar 
ahould  be  applied.  I  should  myself  be  quite  willing,  in  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  examination 
for  the  D^pree  of  Associate  of  Arts  which  has  recently  been  put  in 
operation,  to  extend  to  those  who  were  not  members  of  an  Inn  of 
Court  the  benefit  of  the  legal  examination,  which  would  be  com- 
pulsory upon  those  only  who  were  so.  The  certificates  of  proficiency  to 
be  granted  at  this  examination  would  have  efficacy  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  very  highest  testimoniab,  and  would  doubtless  be  deemed 
entitled  to  much  weight  in  support  of  applications  for  consular 
appointments  or  civil  offices,  whether  in  India  or  elsewhere,  which 
are  not  exclusively  or  usually  held  by  members  of  the  Bar.  If  the 
suggestion  now  miade  be  taken  in  connexion  with  that  for  admitting 
the  public  to  lectures  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  these  joint  suggestions 
were  acted  on,  very  much,  I  think,  might  thus  be  done  towards 
dispersing  a  true  knowledge  of  law  amongst  the  people,  and  gradually 
Tendering  the  science  itself  productive  of  more  practical  results. 

Another  conviction  which  has  impressed  itself  on  my  mind  is  this : 
that  our  existing  law  colleges — I  mean  the  Inns  of  Court — are  fully 
capable  of  superintending  legal  education,  and  not  disinclined  to  do 
so,  whether  it  be,  as  at  present,  strictly  for  the  Bar,  or  erected  on 
that  broad  basis  to  which  reference  has  sufficiently  been  made.  No 
novel  seheme  of  education  b  ever  very  rapidly  developed.  It  usually 
h^pens  that  the  plan  originally  devised  for  it  is  found  to  be  imperfect, 
or  else  changes  have  to  be  made  in  it  gradually,  as  circumstances 
may  make  them  needed.  In  the  former  of  these  predicaments  the 
aystem  of  legal  education  is  just  now  placed,  and  I  think  we  may 
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look  forward  to  changes  being  ere  long  effected  in  it^  snch  as  will 
satisfy  even  the  most  enlightened  advocates  of  social  progreas.  The 
creation  of  a  department  for  superintending  the  administration  ci 
public  justice  would  most  surely  accelerate  the  end  in  view,  for,  ■■ 
incidental  thereto,  the  mode  of  selecting  for  judicial  offices  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  revised,  and  merit  would,  more  uniformly  than 
now,  be  recognised  as  the  true  and  sole  index  of  fitness  in  an  appli- 
cant. Yet  I  for  one  should  look  with  alarm  and  jealousy  ai  any 
interference,  direct  or  indirect,  by  the  Crown  or  Government^  with 
the  organization  of  our  Inns  of  Court.  Grievously,  in  days  gone  by, 
did  their  then  splendid  revenues  suffer  from  contact  with  the  Crown  ; 
and  albeit  the  recurrence  of  such  an  evil  need  not  henceforth  be 
feared,  one  greater  and  more  deadly  would  ensue  were  that  confidence, 
now  so  justly  reposed  in  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Bar, 
thus  to  become  shaken  or  destroyed. 

Holding,  then,  as  I  do,  that  no  sweeping  or  violent  reform  is  needed 
for  working  out  a  sound  and  effective  system  of  legal  education,  I 
will  conclude  this  pa|)er  with  presenting  for  acceptance  one  other 
general  proposition.  As  in  the  Continental  Law-schools,  so  in  our 
own,  the  principles  of  legal  science  should  alone,  or  almost  exclusively, 
be  taught  Principles  may  be  learnt  in  the  lecture-room,  the  details 
of  practice  must  be  gathered  in  our  Courts  of  Justice.  Jurisprudenoe 
is  to  be  taught  as  one  connected  whole,  not  in  disjected  fragments,  but 
so  that  the  relation  of  each  of  its  departments  to  the  rest  may  be  ap- 
preciated and  understood.  It  should  thus  be  studied  before  the 
attempt  is  made  at  reducing  it  into  practice,  not  afterwards.  When 
this  is  effected,  and  not  till  then,  will  a  sound  system  of  legal  educa- 
tion have  been  initiated  amongst  us,  and  the  stigma  will  be  wiped 
away  that  here,  in  the  foremost  country  of  the  world,  such  a  thing  is 
neither  taught  nor  recognised  as  the  philosophy  of  law. 

Although  any  one  of  the  suggestions  which  have  now  been  ofiTered 
when  taken  singly,  might  seem  quite  inadequate  for  effecting  the 
object  which  I  have  had  in  view,  viz.,  the  improvement,  and  more 
vigorous  carrying  out  of  the  system  uf  training  and  education  for  the 
Bar,  I  submit  that  in  truth  this  would  not  be  so,  were  they  adopted 
and  acted  upon  jointly.  They  may  be  enumerated  thus  : — ^that  at 
institutions  where  jurisprudence  or  any  branch  of  that  science  is  pro- 
fessedly taught,  the  instruction  given  should  be  designed  as  prelimi- 
nary and  ancillary  to  that  which  will  afterwards  be  received  at  our 
Inns  of  Court,  should  the  recipient  proceed  thither.  Exactly  as  the 
classical  or  mathematical  curriculum  of  education  at  a  public  school, 
or  at  a  private  tutor*s,  is  for  the  most  part  such  as  will  qualify  the 
student,  when  he  has  entered  himself  at  one  of  our  universities,  for 
distinguishing  himself  there. 

In  the  next  place  I  have  suggested  that  the  lectures  at  our  Inns 
of  Court  should,  under  fitting  regulations,  be  thrown  open  generally 
to  the  public.  By  no  means  anticipating  that  many  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  entree  thus  conceded,  yet  thinking  that 
good  would  nevertheless  be  done  in  enabling  such  as  may  purpooe 
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embarking  in  an  enterprise  so  onerous  and  perilous  as  the  prosecution 
of  the  profession  of  the  law,  first  to  ascertain  their  own  aptitude  for 
that  which  they  propose  to  do,  or  by  discovering  and  becoming 
oonadoua,  ere  it  be  too  late,  of  their  own  inaptitude  to  avoid  the 
conaequences  of  fisulure. 

Then,  in  the  next  place,  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  instituting 
«nd  bringing  stringently  into  action  a  scheme  of  compulsory  examina- 
tion for  the  Bar. 

Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  law  ought  to  be  taught  (and  more 
uniformly  perhaps  than  has  yet  been  done)  in  like  manner  as  other 
sciences  are  taught,  by  inculcating  principles,  by  showing  the  connex- 
ion of  each  of  its  leading  branches  with  the  rest,  and  thus,  it  may  be 
hoped,  laying  a  foundation  of  sound  and  genuine  professional  know- 
ledge, which  nothing  could  afterwards  disturb. 


Professional  Remuneration.    By  Andrew  Edgar,  Barrister-at' 

Law. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mode  in  which  law  reform  has 
hitherto  been  conducted  in  thb  country  has  been  almost  entirely 
empirical,  and  that  it  has  consisted  chiefly  in  the  application  of  very 
obvious  remedies  to  very  obvious  inconveniences.  Statistical  informa- 
tion as  to  the  operation  of  existing  laws  has  been  wholly  wanting,  and 
recourse  has  but  seldom  been  had  to  social  or  economical  views  in 
considering  the  various  questions  connected**  with  the  amendment  of 
the  law.  The  great  bulk  of  the  law  reforms  which  have  been  accom- 
plished during  the  last  thirty  years  have  proceeded  from  lawyers, 
whose  habits  and  characteristics  are  seldom  such  as  to  lead  them  to 
attempt  anything  beyond  a  mod^ication  of  established  forms  and 
mles. 

We  have  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  period  in  the  progress  of  law 
amendment  when  the  question  must  be  considered  with  reference 
to  &r  higher  and  wider  principles  than  have  hitherto  prevailed  amongst 
law  reformers.  The  subject  is  now  attracting  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  any  changes  that  fail 
to  accommodate  the  law  to  the  intellectual  and  social  views  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Of  these  views,  none  have  a  more  powerful  hold  of  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  than  the  leading  doctrines 
of  political  economy,  which  have  now  been  removed  from  the  field  of 
argument  to  that  of  experience.  Now,  not  only  does  the  old  protective 
s{Hrit  still  linger  in  many  nooks  and  comers  of  the  law,  but  several 
important  rules  of  our  jurisprudence  would  be  greatly  modified  by  the 
application  of  soimd  economical  principles.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fitirly 
anticipated  that  as  law  amendment  becomes  more  popular,  the  doc- 
trines which  have  been  successfully  applied  to  other  subjects  will  be 
also  brought  to  bear  on  this. 

The  subject  on  which  I  now  propose  to  make  a  few  observations  is. 
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perliapSy  that  whicb  of  all  others  most  clearly  illustrates  tbe  manner 
in  wlucli  the  most  obvious  principles  of  economical  science  have  been 
violated  by  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  mode  in  which  attorneys 
are  remunerated  for  their  services  plainly  arose  in  times  when  it 
was  thought  just  and  expedient  to  fix  the  wages  of  labour  and  the 
price  of  food,  aud  has  only  received  such  modifications  as  have  been 
necessary  to  suit  the  alteI^ed  practice  of  modem  times ;  but  so  fiur  fit>m 
being  changed  in  its  essential  spirit,  a  recent  statute-— the  AttomejB 
and  Solicitors  Act  of  1843 — has  extended  the  system  of  fixed  charges 
enforced  by  law  to  a  large  class  of  business — that  of  conveyancing — 
which  before  that  time  was  left  to  the  ordinary  principle  of  demand 
and  supply. 

For  every  species  of  professional  business  in  which  an  attorney  can 
be  employed,  the  charges  are  fixed  by  authority.  The  attorney  ii 
strictly  prohibited  from  charging  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  tariff  pre- 
scribes, and  if  he  should  attempt  to  do  so,  his  bill  will,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  client,  be  reduced  by  an  officer  of  the  Court  to  the 
regular  amount  Except  in  a  very  few  cases,  no  regard  is  had  in 
taxing  an  attorney's  bill  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work  he  has  performed, 
or  to  the  responsibility  he  has  incurred.  The  skill  acquired  by  yean 
of  practice,  the  saving  of  trouble  and  expense  by  prudent  negotiation, 
and  the  extent  of  benefit  which  the  client  may  have  received,  are  all 
valued  by  a  mere  mechanical  standard,  rigidly  applied.  It  is,  perhaps^ 
not  saying  too  much,  that  under  such  a  system  the  best  services  are 
the  worst  paid  for. 

But  not  only  is  the  mode  of  payment  bad,  from  the  charges  being 
of  a  fixed  character  and  without  reference  to  the  real  services  per- 
formed, it  is  still  more  objectionable  from  the  manner  in  which 
those  charges  are  made  up.  The  charges  apply  to  each  step  in  the 
work  performed.  Every  kind  of  business  is  divided  by  a  minute 
process  into  its  component  parts,  and  each  of  these  is  separately 
charged  for.  Thus,  the  preparation  of  a  lease  is  charged  for  in 
distinct  sums  for  attendances,  letters,  drawing,  copying,  parchment, 
engrossing,  stamping,  &c  ;  and  the  price  put  upon  each  of  these  items 
neither  corresjwnds  to  its  real  or  marked  value,  nor  is  fairly  propor- 
tioned to  the  others. .  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  higher  labour  is 
charged  for  too  low,  and  the  mere  mechanical  labour  and  materials 
too  high.  To  increase  the  evil  still  further,  written  documents  are 
paid  for,  with  reference  to  the  higher  as  well  as  the  mere  mechanical 
labour,  according  to  their  length.  The  profits  of  an  attorney  are  thus 
in  a  great  measure  made  to  depend,  not  on  his  ability  and  energy,  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  aud  his  skill  in  managing  the  business  of  his 
clients,  but  on  the  inferior  part  of  his  labours,  on  the  number  of  steps 
he  can  introduce  into  any  proceeding,  and  on  the  length  to  wliich  he 
can  spin  out  the  documents  which  he  prepares. 

Now,  the  natural  result  of  such  a  system  is  that,  as  legal  practi- 
tioners must  obtain  something  like  a  proper  remuneration  for  their 
services,  they  are  compelled,  in  cases  where  the  scales  do  not  affi^rd 
sufficient  reconipence  for  the  real  and  necessary  work,  to  charge  at 
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the  higbeat  rate  whicb  the  scales  permit  for  work  that  is  merely 
formal  and  meohanical,  and  even  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  which 
is  onneoeBsaiyy  bat  which  the  scales  allow  them  to  charge  for.  As 
Lord  Brongham  justly  observed  in  his  great  speech  on  law  reform  in 
1828 — ^'The  necessary  consequence  of  uot  suffering  an  attorney  to 
be  pud  what  he  ought  to  receive  for  certain  things  is,  that  he  is 
driven  to  do  a  number  of  needless  things  which  he  knows  are  alwayB 
allowed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the  expense  is  thus  increased  to 
the  client  fiur  beyond  the  mere  gain  which  the  attorney  derives  from 
it*  The  propriety  of  attorneys  remunerating  themselves  in  this 
manner  has  been  frequently  sanctioned  by  the  courts  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  inseparable  from  any  system  of  fixed  fees 
resembling  that  which  now  prevails.  But  the  evils  of  such  a  mode 
of  obtaining  adequate  remuneration  are  enormous,  leading  as  it  does 
to  an  immense  deal  of  unproductive  labour,  and  affecting  injuriously 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  whole  of  oui*  legal  proceedings. 
Its  obvious  tendency  has  been  to  make  the  law  one  great  circumlocution 
office  Prolix  and  unintelligible  documents,  complicated  procedure,  use- 
less copies,  superfluous  attendances,  formality  upon  formality  and  step 
after  step  tending  to  increase  the  law's  delay,  are  its  necessary  results. 
For  all  this  the  profession  is  commonly  blamed ;  but  the  real  cause  is  the 
injurious  mode  of  remuneration  which  obtains,  under  which  it  may  be 
very  safely  asserted  that  the  profession  suffers  as  much  as  the  public. 
Undoubtedly  the  views  and  sentiments  of  lawyers  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  accommodated  to  the  system,  or  rather  generated  by  it,  and 
they  are  seldom  aware  how  opposed  it  is  to  all  sound  economical  prin- 
ciple, and  to  their  own  real  interests.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  the  existing  system  of  remuneration  tends  to  lower  the 
ttaiuB  of  the  profession,  and  to  deprive  it  of  many  of  its  most  valuable 
functions.  With  the  vast  and  complicated  system  of  jurisprudence 
which  necessarily  arises  from  the  present  state  of  society  in  this 
country,  the  most  important  social  advantages  would  be  derived  from 
a  greater  &cility  in  obtaining  legal  advice.  But  under  the  existing 
system  of  remuneration  men  are  repelled  from  the  lawyer's  office, 
except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  much  of  the  unwiUingness  to  consult  lawyers  which  undoubtedly 
exists^  arises  from  a  feeling  of  insecurity  as  to  the  consequences  of 
such  a  step,  and  from  the  dread  of  litigation,  which  lawyers  are  con- 
sidered as  having  an  interest  in  encouraging.  If  attorneys  were  re- 
munerated in  such  a  manner  that  their  profits  were  clearly  derived 
from  their  real  services,  this  feeling  would  cease,  and  the  relation 
between  a  most  important  body  of  men  and  the  public  be  altered  for 
the  better. 

The  attempt  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labour  has  been  long  aban- 
doned as  unsound,  and  no  principle  of  political  economy  rests  on  a 
more  firm  basis  than  that  which  condemns  all  interference  with  the 
natural  relationa  between  employers  and  employed.  There  is  no  suf- 
ficient reason  wny  the  profession  of  the  law  should  be  made  an  ex- 
ception to  what  has  taken  place  in  other  employments.     Attorneys 
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do  not  enjoy  such  a  monopoly  as  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  impose 
their  own  terms  on  the  public,  but  are  individually  subject  to  a  com- 
petition as  keen  and  pervading  as  exists  in  any  other  pureait.  As 
officers  of  the  courts,  it  cannot  be  fsdrly  considered  that  they  ahoold 
be  under  such  strict  regulations  as  to  their  charges  as  at  present 
exist,  and  this  character  by  no  means  determines  the  ponition  in 
which  they  stand  with  reference  to  their  clients  at  the  present  day. 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they  have  to  perfotiDy 
there  is  nothing  which  renders  it  necessary  to  fix  by  law  the  rate  of 
payment ;  and  if  for  any  items  of  l^al  work  fixed  charges  would  be 
most  advantageous  for  all  parties,  experience  would  soon  ascertaiDy 
under  an  open  system,  what  services  were  the  proper  subjects  fer 
such  charges,  and  what  the  amount  of  such  charges  should  ba  Under 
such  a  system  the  market  value  of  the  services  of  an  attorney  would 
as  easily  ascertain  itself  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  employment  when 
skilled  labour  is  required  ;  and  the  mode  of  payment,  whether  by  a 
]>er  centage  or  otherwise,  would  speedily  be  determined  on  obrioni 
considerations  of  convenience.  Nor  would  the  public,  when  they  had 
once  the  remuneration  of  attorneys  in  their  own  hands,  fiiil  to  aoqiiire 
a  much  more  adequate  notion  of  the  true  value  of  legal  services  than 
is  commonly  possessed  under  tlie  existing  system,  of  which  the  objeet 
seems  to  be  to  hoodwink  the  client  as  much  as  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
the  attorney.  If  the  matter  were  put  on  a  proper  economical  basisi 
it  may  be  safely  asserted — looking  to  prinoiples  which  are  found 
operative  everywhere  else — that  the  client  would  get  more  for  his 
good  money  and  the  attorney  l>e  better  paid  for  his  real  servioea 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  delusive  as  a  protection  to  the  client 
than  the  present  system  of  taxation.  *  So  far,'  said  Mr.  Lake,  an 
eminent  solicitor,  in  his  examination  before  the  Chancery  Commissiony 
'  so  &r  from  the  taxing  of  solicitors*  biUs  affording  any  protection,  a 
knave  can  make  out  a  better  bill  than  an  honest  man.  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  a  knave  might  make  out  a  b^l  that  no  taxing-master 
could  touch.'  And  so  it  is  sure  to  be  in  every  case  where  an  artificiAl 
mode  of  payment  is  introduced  instead  of  the  natural  ona  The  strict 
limitation  of  charges,  and  the  appropriation  of  them  to  certain  items, 
which  was  inter) ded  for  the  security  of  the  employer,  is  the  very  best 
device  in  the  world  for  running  up  long  bills  and  making  overcharges 
safely.  Whatever  danger  there  might  be  under  an  open  syst^ 
where  a  knave  had  a  fool  for  his  client,  the  evil  would  be  small  indeed 
in  comparison  with  that  arising  from  the  present  mode  of  remunera- 
tion, which  in  all  cases  affords  the  strongest  temptation  to  take 
advantage  of  the  client  and  the  likeliest  means  of  doing  sa 

An  approximation  towards  a  better  system  has  alr^y  been  made 
in  Scotland,  where  conveyancing  business  is  paid  for  by  a  per  centage 
on  the  value  of  the  property  dealt  with.  This  is  certainly  a  much 
more  rational  mode  of  paying  for  such  business  than  according  to  the 
mere  length  of  the  deeds.  As  the  legal  agent  in  Scotland  has  thus 
no  motive  in  such  a  case  to  go  one  hair's-breadth  beyond  what  ii 
strictly  necessary,  it  is  understood  that  agreements  are  frequently 
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made  for  the  performance  of  the  work  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  sanc- 
tioned by  Uiw.  And  this  would  no  doubt  be  very  commonly  the  case 
in  every  branch  of  legal  business  under  any  system  which  properly 
remunerated  the  attorney  for  his  real  and  necessary  services,  and 
which  aUowed  him  to  aim  at  expedition  and  conciseness.  In  some  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  the  remuneration  of  attorneys  is 
left  entirely  open,  and  then  the  system  of  agreements  has  been  gene- 
nllj  adopted,  and  has  been  found  to  work  most  advantageously  for  all 
parties. 

Unquestionably  a  system  entirely  open,  under  which  everything 
would  find  its  proper  level,  and  every  service  its  proper  price,  would 
oltiniately  prove  the  most  complete  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  the 
public  has  long  complained,  and  under  which  the  profession  has 
deeply  suffered.  But  inasmuch  as  the  adoption  at  once  of  an  entirely 
new  system  might  lead  to  much  temporary  inconvenience,  and  perhaps 
to  some  serious  evUs,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  might 
be  most  practically  beneficial     It  is  submitted,  therefore — 

Fint,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  agreement  with  reference  to  remu- 
neration has  been  entered  into  between  an  attorney  and  his  client, 
sach  agreement  should  be  binding  on  the  latter,  as  well  where  it 
exoeeds  as  where  it  is  below  the  amount  that  would  be  allowed  on 
taxation,  unless  he  can  show  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  attorney. 

Secondly,  that  the  scales  of  costs  for  the  different  kinds  of  legal 
business  should  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  properly  remunerating 
tiie  attorney  for  his  real  services,  and  of  paying  him  for  what  is  merely 
mechanical  and  formal  at  its  strict  value. 

Lastly,  that  large  discretionary  powers  should  in  all  cases  be  given 
to  the  taxing-masters,  with  reference  to  the  real  value  of  the  services 
rendered,  and  the  responsibility  incurred. 

A  system  of  remuneration  based  on  these  general  principles  would, 
without  violently  disturbing  existing  interests  by  its  novelty,  remedy 
most  of  the  evils  which  now  press  both  on  the  public  and  the 
profession. 


Free  Trade  in  Land ;  a  Few  Suggestions  on  the  Expediency  of 
Facilitating  Sale  and  Transfer  of  Land  in  Great  Britain. 
By  John  Locke,  A.R.,  F.S.S.L.,  Dublin. 

Ths  beneficial  effects,  social  and  economic,  resulting  from  the  libera- 
tion of  land  from  legal  restrictions  in  Ireland,  are  now  proven  fiusts, 
awaiting  the  historian's  pen ;  and  the  principles  of  the  statute  of 
1849,  commonly  called  *the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,*  which  was 
yniiff^^  ostensibly  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  are  inwoven  into 
the  theory  of  imperial  jurisprudence  by  the  act  of  last  session  for 
fiicilitating  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  whether  encumbered  or  not,  in 
Ireland. 
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It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  vast  social  importance  to  inqnire 
how  far  a  system  that  experioDce  has  removed  out  of  the  categoiy  of 
exception  into  that  of  general  application  in  one  country,  is  soitabk 
to  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  the  sister  island. 

In  1846,  and  subsequent  years,  Ireland  was  prostrate  under  tin 
scoiurges  of  famine  and  pestilence,  and  their  terrible  accompaniments. 
Trade  was  languishing,  commerce  scarcely  existed,  except  in  the 
exhaustive  demand  for  foreign  breadstuffs ;  agriculture  waa  totally 
paralysed  ;  the  great  majority  of  the  landed  proprietary  on  the  brink 
of  insolvency ;  and  the  adult  tenantry  and  labourers  emigrating  in 
such  numbers,  as  to  suggest  the  epithet  of  a  national  exodus. 

In  January,  1850,  came  the  first  sale  under  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court ;  and,  though  the  inclination  of  the  balance  from  the 
weight  of  impending  ruin  to  recovery  was  scarcely  apparent  for  two 
years  after  the  organization  of  that  abnormal  tribunal,  neverthelea 
its  unmitigated  justice,  framed  rather  upon  necessity  than  equity, 
slowly,  but  surely,  laid  the  foundation  of  returning  prosperity,  whidi 
became  more  clearly  patent  when  the  land-market  had  recovered  from 
panic,  and  landowners  created  fictitious  charges,  to  enable  them  to 
buy  in  their  estates,  or  to  clear  them  from  encumbrances  by  sale  of 
outlying  parcels ;  and  then,  undeterred  by  tedious  delays  and  heavy 
conimibsion,  to  borrow  money  for  their  improvement,  at  moderate 
interest,  under  the  unquestionable  guarantee  of  a  parliamentary  title. 
No  less  than  1400  petitions  have  been  filed  by  owners,  the  proportion 
increasing  from  six,  or  one-sixteenth  in  the  first  hundred,  to  forty- 
seven  owners,  or  nearly  one-half,  in  the  last  hundred  petitions,  which, 
according  to  the  statistics  lately  issued,  have  closed  the  eventful  career 
of  the  Commission. 

This  last-mentioned  fact  proves  to  any  reflective  mind  the  pmdenoe 
and  fitness  of  extending  the  same  facilities  to  solvent  as  to  encom- 
bered  proprietors. 

Where  the  hammer  of  the  Commission  fell,  the  nominal  owner  and 
Chancery  receiver  disappeared,  and  wearisome  and  wasteful  litigations 
were  abruptly  terminated.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  3500  peti- 
tions fiated  referred  to  those  merely  nominal  owners,  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  1300  Chancery  causes  have  been  terminated  in 
nine  years,  by  sale  of  the  litigated  estates  in  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court.  Validity  of  title  encouraged  the  outlay  of  capital  by  solvent 
incoming  landlords,  while  security  of  enjoying  the  firuits  of  their  toil 
energized  the  industry  of  tenants,  and  doubled  wages  formed  the 
strongest,  because  material,  warranty  for  the  labourer*s  honest  work. 
Needy  creditors,  annuitants,  and  jointresses,  were  delivered  from  the 
medley  of  law  proceedings,  and  promptly  paid  according  to  priority  of 
claim ;  and  I  have  observed  many  instances  of  younger  branches  of 
families,  who  had  received  their  charges  in  one  sum,  and  occasionally 
proprietors,  who  had  netted  a  residue  after  settlement  oi  final 
schedule,  at  once  engaging  in  colonial  enterprise,  or  industrial  parsoits 
of  some  kind,  whioh  their  former  constrained  and  vexatious  position 
wuuld  never  have  permitted. 
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One  remarkable  benefit,  indirectlj  consequent  upon  affording  so- 
cnritj,  economy,  and  ittpiditj  in  the  acquisition  of  real  property,  has 
been  the  fiudlitation  of  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant  In 
legislating  between  classes,  all  that  a  government  ought  to  do,  is  to 
ranoTe  legal  restrictions  and  impediments,  and  leave  the  contracting 
partiea  free.  Tenant-right  is  but  an  empty  name,  where  the  land- 
market  18  nnrestricted,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  landlords  will 
be  found  seeking  for  solvent  tenants,  as  well  as  tenants  for  liberal 
landlords.  And  so  it  is  partially  exemplified  in  Ireland  now.  What 
appears  to  be  essential  to  completeness  of  the  new  land  tribunal,  is  a 
more  full  registration,  including  maps,  and  extended  to  derivative 
interests,  to  the  limit  of  a  twenty-one  years*  leasehold.  Such  me- 
morials would  furnish  ample  and  valid  substitutes  in  case  of  loss  of 
the  original  instrument.  Sir  John  Komilly's  Registration  of  Titles 
Act,  passed  in  1850,  and  intended  for  this  consummation,  has  remained 
a  dead  letter  to  this  day ;  although  Ireland  possesses  a  machinery 
peculiarly  adapted  for  carrying  the  system  into  operation,  in  a  well 
ovgaiiized  repertory  for  records  of  deeds — ^a  general  survey  on  a  uni- 
form scale  of  measure — and  a  general  valuation  on  a  fixed  standard  of 
▼mines.  Had  there  existed  such  a  plan  of  registration  in  1850,  as 
then  suggested  by  experienced  and  competent  witnesses,  we  should 
now  have  mapped  records  of  real  property,  comprising  about  one- 
ei^th  of  the  available  superficies  of  the  island  and  representing 
some  twenty-three  millions  of  value,  registered  under  memorials  of 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  Conveyances.  It  is  likewise  important 
to  state,  that  if  these  memorials  had  been  complete  transcripts  of  the 
origina]  deeds,  they  would  have  also  served  as  a  registry  for  leasehold 
interests;  for  to  every  conveyance  is  attached  a  schedule  setting 
finih  the  names  and  tenures  of  tenants.  Argument  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  convince  of  the  advantage  of  pictorial  representation  over 
mere  verbal  description,  (however  minute  in  detail,)  both  in  facility  of 
identification  by  nomenclature,  and  the  eye,  and  convenience  of  in- 
dexing, for  authentication  of  parcels. 

Any  system,  devised  for  simplifying  and  facilitating  the  laud- 
market^  will  be  incomplete  without  an  adequate  registration ;  and 
erery  passing  year  will  increase  the  difficulties,  without  obviating  the 
necessity,  of  its  adoption. 

A  few  words  will  not  be  inappropriate,  before  an  English  audience, 
to  explain  why  the  Encumbered  Estates  Commissiou,  at  first  so  dis- 
tasteful to  legal  practitioners,  afterwards  won  their  almost  unanimous 
fovour.  The  p]X>cedure  of  the  Commission  was  at  first  too  hastily 
construed  as  involving  injury  to  real  property  lawyers  and  emi- 
nent solicitors,  by  the  fundamental  change  of  practice,  and  conse- 
quent extinction  of  Chancery  suits ;  but,  after  some  years,  when 
experience  demonstrated  that  legal  business,  though  partially  diverted 
firom  the  old  channels,  came  to  be  more  widely  distributed  ;  transac- 
tions less  in  value,  but  more  numerous ;  suits  sooner  closed ;  and 
costs^  though  moderate,  punctually  paid ;  more  debts  recovered ; 
more  loans  negotiated ;  and,  lastly,  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
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market  contributing  to  multiply  minor  l^al  contracts  relatiTe  to  land; 
all  these  consequences,  besides  their  reactive  effect  upon  Chanoeij 
reform,  were  seen  to  be  more  really  beneficial,  by  increanng  the 
aggregate  value  of  professional  employment,  than  the  indefinitely 
deferred  uncertainties  of  the  old  system  ;  under  which^  though  burga 
fortunes  might  be  amassed,  and  high  reputations  established,  yet 
considerable  sums  had  to  be  advanced  ;  and  succeasful  issue  was  <^eD 
deferred,  until  the  grave  closed  alike  over  the  expectation  of  dienti^ 
and  the  ambition  of  counsel.  In  professions,  as  in  trades,  worin  of 
the  hand,  or  the  head,  or  of  both  combined,  the  cheaper  the  pfodaot» 
the  more  advantageous  ultimately  for  all  parties,  provided  the  aitiole 
be  genuine  and  good. 

It  is  now  to  be  inquired  whether  analogous  wants  imply  the 
expediency  of  extending  to  Great  Britain  those  benefits^  experienoed 
in  Ireland  by  the  establishment  of  an  unrestricted  land  market  It 
is  an  error,  built  on  prejudice,  to  imagine  that  security  of  real  estete 
<  depends  on  the  fetters  with  which  idl  freedom  of  action  respecting 
it  is  tied  up  and  restrained  ;'  and,  if  sale  and  transfer  are  restricted 
here,  and  free  at  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  British  property  will 
manifestly  be  placed  at  disadvantage  in  the  market,  and  dis- 
cordant legal  practice  must  entail  considerable  inconvenience  on  both 
countries. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  measure  does  not,  indeed,  exist  in  the 
same  degree  as  in  Ii*eland  in  1850,  when  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Commission  '  struck  the  long  trembling  balance  of  hereditaxy  insd- 
veucy  ;*  neither  has  that  necessity  been  developed  in  disastrous  pro- 
minence by  pestilence  and  famiue.  But,  are  there  not  many  estates 
on  this  side  of  the  channel  mismanaged  under  an  alien  stewardsh^ 
and  profitable  only  to  lawyers  and  money-lenders,  a  burthen  and 
a  snare  to  their  nominal  owners,  who  would  gladly  sell  a  part^ 
or  all,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  vexatious  embarrassments,  that 
disable  them  from  fulfilling  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  landed 
])roprietors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dishearten  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  professions,  or  other  useful  avocations  %  Are  not  the  just  diMms 
of  many  annuitants  aud  needy  creditors  postponed,  or  altogether  lost 
to  the  living  claimant,  by  the  obstructions  of  the  law  t  In  short,  is 
it  not  true  that  every  year  titles  are  becoming  more  complex  and 
involved,  by  reason  of  multiplied  settlements,  limitations,  and  charges, 
until  their  investigation  has  Ijecome  so  costly,  tedious,  and  uncertain, 
as  frequently  to  prevent  the  sale  of  property,  however  hopelessly 
encumbered,  and  thus  i>erpetuate  an  inca|>acitated  ownership  to  the 
general  detriment  of  society  ?  Can  there  exist  a  doubt  that  the 
fixation  of  title,  and  disposal  of  estates  thus  circumstanced  among 
solvent  purchasers  would  produce  analogous  benefits  to  those  mani- 
fested in  Ireland ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  superabounding 
capital  of  urban  districts  would  flow  freely  into  the  new  channels  <^ 
expenditure,  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  aafdy  satis- 
fying that  ardent  desire  for  the  acquirement  of  land  characteristic  of 
the  trading  classes. 
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The  relatioiiB  of  the  distribution  of  real  property,  the  centralization 
cf  wealth,  and  the  division  of  labour,  co-existing  in  marked  contrast 
in  the  £ngland  of  our  days,  are  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  civili- 
mtion,  and  fraught  with  peril,  though  the  cloud  be  unmarked  in  the 
smiflhine  of  prosperity. 

A  fitly-devised  measure  for  facilitating  sale  and  transfer  of  land, 
while  liberating  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  especially  encumbered 
owners,  from  disabilities  (often  erroneously  deemed  privileges),  will 
dii^iel  from,  the  minds  of  the  masses  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  ex- 
donveness  of  a  proprietary  class.  Wealth  will  naturally  flow  to  the 
land,  in  large  and  small  parcels,  to  suit  marketable  requirements ; 
and,  where  ready  means  offer  of  again  realizing  their  capital,  bankers 
and  other  capitaliMts  will  resort  to  agricultural  investment,  even  as  a 
temyiforary  speculation.  Production,  therefore,  would  be  largely  in- 
eroaaed,  and  the  tendency  to  excess  of  population  in  towns  relieved 
by  a  more  general  and  healthful  attraction  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  partially  liberating  the  Irish  land-market 
finom  restriction  have  been  so  obvious  as  to  induce  the  legislature  to 
ocmfirm,  by  positive  enactment,  those  £Eu;ilities,  at  first  applied  only 
to  exceptional  cases.  And  a  measure,  originated  by  the  stem  justice 
of  necessity,  has  issued  in  a  prosperity  that  few  anticipated,  and  none 
expected  as  of  so  speedy  attainment 

It  is  submitted  that  the  Irish  Land  Sales  Court  affords  safe  example 
and  authentic  precedent  for  the  establishment  of  tribunals  with 
similar  functions  in  Englemd  and  Scotland ;  and  that  such  tribunals, 
under  the  ratification  of  a  public  opinion,  educated  and  experienced 
OQ  the  subject,  will,  by  their  fitness,  economy,  and  facility  of  prooe- 
dme,  ultimately  gain,  together  with  popular  approval,  the  unanimous 
■auction  of  the  bar  and  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain. 


Statement  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Speciul  Committee  of  the 
A$sociation  on  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  By  G.  W. 
Hastings,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at'Law,  Chairman. 

THE  special  committee  of  this  Association  on  Bankruptcy  and  In- 
solvency met  yesterday,  and  framed  certain  resolutions,  which  J 
shall  move  at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  They  requested  me  to  preface 
those  resolutions  by  a  statement  of  what  they  had  done  since  they 
were  i^pointed  by  the  Association  last  year ;  and  to  give  you  the 
reasons  for  the  course  they  have  adopted.  At  the  meeting  of  this  As- 
iodatum  in  October,  1857,  at  Birmingham,  Lord  John  Russell  presided 
orer  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  and  upon  that  occasion  a  con- 
aderable  number  of  papers  were  read  on  the  subject  of  Bank- 
mptcy  and  Insolvency ;  a  long  discussion  took  place,  and  much 
difference  of  opinion  was  unquestionably  shown  to  exist.  At  the 
end  of  the  discussion  Lord  John  Kussell  proposed,  that  in  order  that 
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those  conflicting  opinions  might,  if  possible,  be  brought  into  harmonj 
with  each  other,  and  that  some  measure  really  representing  the  views 
of  the  mercantile  community  throughout  the  kingdom  might  be  pre- 
pared, a  special  committee  on  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  fihould  be 
appointed  by  the  Association.     On  Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, his  lordship  accordingly  moved  that  such  a  committee  should  be 
appointed ;  and  he  proposed  it  should  consist  of  two  ddegates  from 
every  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Trade  Protection  Society  in  the 
kingdom  which  might  think  fit  to  send  them,  and  of  three  delegates 
appointed  by  the  Association  itself     That  committee  met  at  Bir- 
mingham in  the  succeeding  month  of  November.    They  sat  two  days, 
and  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  in  Uie 
most  careful  and  elaborate  manner,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  dis- 
cussion they  arrived  at  certain  resolutions  as  the  basis  of  a  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill     They  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee, which  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  measure.   That 
sub-committee  met  in  London  upon  many  occasions,  and  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say — though  I  had  the  honour  of  occupying  the  post  of 
chairman — that  they  attended   to  their  work  very  assiduously  for 
several  months ;  and  whatever  view  the  department  may  take  to-day, 
the  sub-committee  at  any  rate  cannot  be  reproached  with  having 
neglected  the  task  entrusted  to  them. 

Now,  I  will  first  glance  at  the  existing  system  of  bankruptcy,  at 
the  evils  complained  of,  and  the  remedies  generally  proposed.  We 
all  know  that  our  present  bankruptcy  system  owes  its  origin  to  the 
great  change  made  by  Lord  Brougham*s  act  in  1831,  which  was  in- 
tended to  strike  at  an  evil  then  unquestionably  existing,  and  which 
had  excited  the  animadversion  of  even  so  steadfast  a  conservative  as 
Lord  Eldon.  There  was  an  almost  utter  want  of  control  over  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings,  and  consequently  complaints  of  fraud,  and  of 
delay  .in  dividing  the  estate.  It  is  unnectfssary  for  me  to  say  that 
Lord  Brougham  met  those  evils  by  establishing  a  regular  bankruptcy 
system,  with  separate  and  fixed  tribunals,  and  an  official  assignee  to 
get  in  the  estate.  That  system  has  been  in  force  up  to  the  present 
time,  no  doubt  with  occasional  alterations,  most  of  which  I  think 
were  brought  forward  by  Lord  Bi'ougham  himself,  but  substan- 
tially it  has  remained  unchanged,  and  its  leading  principles  un- 
challenged. But  it  very  often  occurs,  when  a  new  system  is  esta- 
blished in  order  to  remedy  some  great  evil,  that  fre^  evils  of  an 
op])osite  character  arise  in  that  very  system,  which  themselves  in 
turn  require  to  be  remedied.  So  it  has  been  with  bankrupt  law 
reform.  Several  defects  have  come  to  light  in  the  existing  law, 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  great  dissatis&ction  is  felt  with 
regard  to  them.  The  fact  of  this  gathering  to-day,  the  number  of 
delegates  who  ai*e  here  from  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Trade  Pro- 
tection Societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  meetings  which 
have  been  held,  and  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place,  are  in 
themselves  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  deep-seated  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  the  mercantile  community  that  there  are  evils  in 
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the  present  bankraptcy  syBtem  which  require  a  prompt  and  searching 
remedy.  Now,  the  first  of  these  evils  is  the  expense.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  expense  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  is 
very  much  greater  than  any  litigation  of  the  kind  ought  to  be, 
for  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  above  all  others^  ought  not  to  be  an  expen- 
sive court;  because  it  was  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dividing  amongst  the  creditors  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  (or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  the  property  of  the  creditors,)  in  as  cheap  a  way  as 
can  be  done,  regard  being  had  to  justice,  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
court.  There  have  been  statements  put  forward  with  regard  to  the 
actual  expenses  of  bankruptcy.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
any  of  them ;  probably  there  is  no  person  in  the  kingdom  who  is  able 
to  form  a  really  accurate  estimate  of  what  those  ex2)enses  are,  because 
until  some  competent  system  of  judicial  statistics  is  established,  we 
ahall  have  no  methodical  record  of  the  proceedings  of  any  court,  or  of 
the  ooet  at  which  they  are  conducted.  But  several  calculations  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  bankruptcy  proceedings,  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  At  the  Mercantile 
Law  Conference,  in  1857,  Mr.  Commissioner  Ayrton,  of  Leeds,  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject,  and,  as  he  confined  his  observations  entirely  to 
his  own  courts  I  think  we  may  suppose  that  the  information  he  gives 
is  likely  to  be  accurate.  He  says  that  during  three  and  a  half  years 
the  number  of  bankruptcies  was  121  j  the  amount  collected,  90,627^., 
and  the  amount  divided  amongst  the  creditors,  44,377^  Now,  that 
makes  the  cost  of  working  the  court  something  approaching  to  fifty 
per  cent. ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  reductions  made 
from  that,  because  I  don*t  observe  that  Mr.  Commissioner  Ayrton 
makes  any  allowance  here  for  preferential  payments.  Then,  again, 
Mr.  Harrison,  a  clerk  in  the  official  assignee's  office  at  Birmingham, 
prepared  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  court  there,  according 
to  which  the  average  expenses  of  working  the  court  amounted 
to  forty-nine  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  William  Hawes,  who 
was  present  at  our  meeting  at  Birmingham  last  year,  and  took  part  in 
the  discussions,  said  he  had  gone  carefully  through  the  statistics  of 
the  London  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  he  was  prepared  to  state 
that  the  average  expenses  in  London  did  not  exceed  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen per  cent.  Now,  I  don*t  know — and  therefore  only  tell  you  for  as 
much  as  it  is  worth — what  are  the  facts  upon  which  Mr.  Hawes 
arrived  at  that  conclusion  ;  I  only  heard  his  statement  at  Birmingham, 
but  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  is  very  nearly  the  truth,  and 
if  the  expense  of  working  the  bankruptcy  courts  in  London  does 
present  a  very  great  contrast  with  the  expense  of  the  courts  in  the 
provinoes. 

But  making  allowance  for  these  diffisrent  estimates,  it  is  certain 
that  the  average  cost  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  is  much  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  many  of  the 
payments  are  fixed  in  their  amount,  this  average  does  not  represent 
the  hardship  to  small  estates,  on  which  the  fees  of  court  fall  most 
heavily.     In  such  cases  the  tax  becomes  oppressive,  and  it  acts  as 
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a  poaitive  probibitioii  against  estates  below  a  certain  figure.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  small  cases  creditors  are  driven  from  the 
court 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  allude  to  that  return  of  the  Scotch 
Accountant-General,  which  my  Lord  Brougham  has  already  men- 
tioned. I  have  a  short  abstract  of  it  in  my  hand,  prepflured  by  a 
Scotch  advocate,  and  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Juris- 
prudence,  and  it  appears  that  the  Accoun taut-General,  after  giving 
minute  statistics  of  the  sequestration  business  in  the  Scotch  Courts, 
states  the  average  expense  to  be  *  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  realised 
assets.  The  writer  in  the  journal  states  that,  after  making  some 
deductions,  it  should  be  put  as  low  as  eight  per  cent. ;  but  taking  it 
at  the  higher  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Scotch  system,  on  the 
important  point  of  cheapness,  is  fiu:  in  advance  of  our  own. 

But  what  constitutes  the  expense  in  this  country )  First  come 
the  compensations  and  annuities  paid  to  former  officers,  and  secondly, 
the  salaries  of  the  present  judges  and  officers,  which  are  boUi 
charged  on  the  fees  of  the  court.  Mr.  Commissioner  Ayrton  ob- 
served, in  that  paper  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  that  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  is  now  paying  two  sets  of  officers — the  old  set  abo- 
lished in  1 83 1,  and  the  new  set  appointed  since.  Surely,  it  must  be 
admitted  by  all  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  present 
suitors  in  Bankruptcy  are  to  pay  those  annuities,  and  we  have  pro- 
vided in  our  bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  whole  of  them  (now  amount- 
ing to  about  25,000/.)  to  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

As  to  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  other  officers,  there  is  not  so 
great  a  unanimity,  some  thinking  that  they  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
suitors.  Now,  I  cannot  understand  why  a  different  rule  should  be 
applied  to  a  court  of  bankruptcy  from  that  which  is  applied  to  every 
other  court.  I  have  heard  it  idl^^  that  the  suitora  in  bankruptqr 
ought  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  officers,  because  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  is  a  court  of  administration  ;  well,  so  is  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  yet  the  judges  of  that  court  are  paid  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  But  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  not  merely  a  court 
of  administration ;  it  is  a  court  of  justice — a  court  existing  for  the 
pui7)08e  of  dealing  out  punishment  to  delinquents ;  and  upon  these 
grounds  we  contend  that  the  salaries  of  its  officers  should  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  public  purse.  I  would  allude  for  one  moment  to  a  very  striking 
work  on  Law  Taxes,  written  many  years  ago  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  and 
recently  republished,  and  of  which  both  William  Pitt  and  Wyndham 
said  in  the  House  that  its  arguments  amounted  to  demonstration,  and 
it  conclusively  proved  that  the  costs  of  every  court  ought  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  public  funds,  so  that  justice  might  be  dealt  out  freely  to 
every  citizen  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  applying  for  it. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  expense,  I  come  to  another  evil  in  the 
present  system — the  small  control  which  the  creditors  are  allowed 
over  the  management  of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  bankruptcy.  I  for  one  have  not  the  slightest  wish  that  creditors 
should  interfere  with  the  judicial  portion  of  those  proceedings.  I 
consider  that  the  two  should  always  be  kept  distinct,  and  the  latter 
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in  the  hands  of  a  highly  paid  and  competent  judge ;  hnt  if  it  is  true 
that  the  judicial  part  of  the  bankruptcy  should  be  in  legal  hands,  it  is 
equally  so  that  the  mercantile  part  should  as  far  as  possible  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  distribution  of  the  estate— I 
mean  the  creditors.  The  public  are  interested  in  having  justice 
properly  administered  in  the  court,  but  in  the  distribution  of  the 
estate  it  is  the  creditors  who  are  interested.  They  are  the  most 
likely  to  look  after  it  efficiently :  it  must  be  their  object  to  have  it 
divided  cheaply,  rapidly,  and  honestly ;  and  if  they  are  dead  to  their  self- 
interest,  and  n^lect  their  obvious  duties,  they  must  stand  the  penalty. 
Now  that  is  one  great  principle  which  we  have  kept  in  view  in 
fimming  our  Bill ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  a  broad  line  between 
the  judicial  and  the  mercantile  elements  in  bankruptcy  administra- 
tion. We  propose  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  after  adjudi- 
cation has  been  filed,  they  shall  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  creditors* 
anig^ee,  and  that  that  creditors*  assignee  shall  take  the  functions 
of  a  trustee  in  a  Scotch  Sequestration,  and  manage,  subject  to  the 
lapervision  of  the  court,  the  realization  and  distribution  of  the  assets. 
But  inasmuch  as  in  our  opinion  there  is  a  defect  in  the  Scotch 
sjrstem,  that  it  does  not  provide  for  a  permanent  officer  of  the  court 
to  take  and  keep  possession  of  the  estate,  we  wish  to  retain  that 
most  valuable  officer,  the  official  assignee,  who  will,  the  instant  adju- 
dication has  been  filed,  take  possession  of  the  estate  and  have  it 
under  his  control  We  further  propose  that  the  creditors  shall  have 
it  in  their  power  to  elect  the  official  assignee  as  creditors'  assignee. 
We  believe  that  whenever  the  official  assignee  is  really  competent  for 
his  duties,  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  persons  now 
filling  that  office,  he  will  be  considered  by  the  creditors  as  the  person 
most  fitted  by  experience  and  position  to  manage  the  estate,  and 
will  therefore,  for  their  own  sake,  be  generally  elected  by  them. 
We  consider  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  traders  to  have  attached 
to  the  court  a  permanent  officer  versed  in  the  mode  of  getting  in  an 
estate,  and  of  dividing  it  as  cheaply  and  expeditiously  as  possible. 
We  propose  that  for  his  regular  official  duties  he  shall  be  paid  by  a 
fixed  salary,  and  that  he  shall  have  in  addition  such  per-centage  as 
the  creditors  may  agree  to  give  him  in  every  case  in  which  he  is 
chosen  as  creditors*  assignee.  One  great  benefit  which  would  result 
would  be,  that  we  should  ensure  the  appointment  of  competent  per- 
sons to  the  office  of  official  assignee.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who  knows  the  present  condition  of  our  courts  of  bankruptcy  to  blink 
the  fiust — and  it  is  most  undesirable  to  blink  it — that  official  assig- 
nesi,  though  as  a  body  they  are  able  and  very  respectable  men,  have 
amongst  them  men  who  are  not  efficient  for  the  office  which  they 
hold.  I  remember  hearing — and  Lord  Brougham  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong — ^that  when  his  lordship  made  the  original  ap- 
pointments of  official  assignees,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  asking  him  to  recommend  a  certain 
number  of  persons  whom  he  considered  fitted  to  fill  that  office. 
[Lord  Brougham  :  I  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty  persons ;  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  being  one,  the  Chairman  of  th^ 
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India  Company  another,  and  all  tbe  great  mercantile  firms  in  the 
city  sending  the  other  eighteen ;  and  they  were  to  examine  the 
various  testimonials  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  official  assig* 
nee,  about  1400  or  1500  in  number,  the  number  of  the  candidates  being 
above  fifty  or  sixty,  and  the  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Almost  every  one  was  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  man,  almost  every 
testimonial  being  perfect ;  and  I  therefore  referred  them  to  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  whole  matter,  under  instructions,  one  of 
which  was,  that  they  were  not  to  reject  a  man  as  official  assignee 
merely  because  he  had  had  the  misfortune  himself  to  pass  through  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  but  in  every  such  case  they  were  to  call  upon 
the  solicitor  under  the  commission  and  the  assignees  under  the  com- 
mission,  and  examine  them  strictly,  and  I  thought  it  might  very 
likely  be  found  that  if  there  were  no  other  disqualification  he  might 
even  prove  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  office ;  and  accordingly  one  or 
two  of  the  very  best  of  those  who  were  chosen  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  passed  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  themselves.  The 
committee  reported  to  me  sixty  names,  and  I  chose  as  official  assignees 
the  first  six  names  upon  the  list.]  I  am  exceedingly  glad  thiait  I 
alluded  to  the  matter,  because  it  has  brought  forward  a  very 
interesting  explanation  from  Lord  Brougham.  My  object  in  alluding 
to  it  was  to  show  that  it  is  necessary — at  any  rate.  Lord  Brougham 
deemed  it  necessary — that  there  should  be  some  competent  tes- 
timony as  to  the  fitness  of  the  persons  who  were  to  fill  the  office. 
[Lord  Brougham  :  The  only  defaulter — and  he  was  a  defaulter  to  a 
very  large  amount — was  the  only  person  who  had  not  been  on  the 
list  of  the  sixty  recommended.  He  had  been  nominally  upon  the 
list  of  sixty,  but  in  reality  he  was  recommended  by  the  Admiralty 
and  Treasury  as  being  a  perfectly  unexceptionable  person.  We  relied 
so  much  upon  those  high  authorities  that  we  could  not  be  sufficiently 
grateful  for  the  accident  that  gave  us  the  possibility  of  appointing 
such  a  person  to  the  office.]  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
appointment  of  official  assignee  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  a  person  fit  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  some  independent 
method  of  appointment  should  be  had  recourse  to  for  that  purpose. 
Now  what  I  contend  is,  that  our  plan  would  answer  the  same  end. 
We  want  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  We  don't  want  to  trust  to 
Lord  Chancellors  to  adopt  such  a  plan  as  that  which  was  adopted  by 
Lord  Brougham.  We  want  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  appointment 
the  simple  rule  of  self-interest  Under  our  Bill  a  useless  person 
would  not  be  appointed,  because  in  that  case  the  office  would  be  hardly 
woi*th  holding.  This  seems  to  me  the  best  way  of  securing  a  proper 
exercise  of  patronage  ;  make  an  official's  pay  depend  on  his  efficiency, 
and  incompetent  candidates  will  soon  cease  to  apply. 

We  also  propose  that  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  dividend  should 
be  improved,  and  that  in  all  respects  we  should  endeavour  to  lessen 
the  expense  of  administration  in  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  meetings  of  creditors,  and  in  fiict  all  technical 
stages  of  the  process.     But  even  supposing  that  we  succeeded  in 
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reducing  to  a  moderate  amount  the  expenses  of  the  court,  and  in 
placing  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  bankruptcy  in  the  hands  of 
the  cr^tors,  there  wiU  remain  another  great  defect  in  our  present 
system — ^namely,  the  want  of  an  adequate  provision  for  the  local 
administration  of  the  bankrupt  law.  After  mature  deliberation,  the 
proposal  to  grant  to  the  County  Courts  power  to  file  adjudications 
was  decidedly  negatived.  We  therefore  propose  that  in  all  cases 
adjudication  shall  be  filed  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  as  it  is  at 
present,  but  that  the  creditors  shall  have  the  power  at  their  first 
meeting  to  remove  the  adjudication  into  the  County  Court  by  vote. 

With  regard  to  the  other  portions  of  our  BilL  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  consolidating  bill — ^that  is,  it  purports  to  repeal  every  act  in 
existence,  either  on  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  and  bring  the  whole 
statute  law  on  the  subject  into  one  act.  In  the  next  place,  it  trans- 
fers  all  compensations  and  salaries  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  In 
the  third  place,  it  abolishes  the  distinctions  that  at  present  exist  be- 
tween bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  It  proposes  that  the  Insolvency 
Court  in  London  should  be  abolished,  and  that  its  functions  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  We  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  two  separate  Courts  for  the 
administration  of  what  is  after  all  the  same  branch  of  law.  We  have 
heard  it  alleged  that  cases  of  insolvency  are  very  often  of  a  nature 
very  different  from  those  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  That  is  the 
case  in  all  Courts.  All  Courts  try  cases  of  different  kinds,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  arrangements  should  not  be  made  to  hear  insolvency 
cases  on  different  da3rs,  or  before  a  different  commissioner.  What  we 
object  to  is,  the  keeping  up  of  two  separate  and  expensive  Courts  for 
the  administration  of  what  ought  to  be  one  branch  of  the  law.*  We 
also  propose  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  trader  and  non- 
trader,  and  to  allow  any  person  to  apply  for  adjudication  in  a  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  in  whatever  state  of  life  he  may  be,  whether  in  a  pro- 
fession or  a  trade.  If  there  be  an  objection  to  submitting  peers  of 
the  realm  and  members  of  parliament  to  that  law,  then  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  two  classes.  But 
with  r^;ard  to  other  classes  of  persons,  it  is  an  entire  anomaly  to 
keep  up  these  distinctions.  Why  should  the  physician,  who  writes 
prescriptions,  be  sent  to  one  Court,  whilst  the  apothecary,  who  dis- 
penses the  medicines,  is  sent  to  another  ?  Why  should  an  attorney 
go  to  one  Court  as  an  attorney,  and  to  another  under  the  technical 
name  of  a  scrivener?  Why  should  such  absurdities  be  allowed  as 
happened  in  the  case  of  a  solicitor  not  long  ago,  where  he  filed  his 
adjudication  in  bankruptcy  under  the  name  of  a  horse-dealer  ?  or  in  a 
case  which  came  under  my  own  knowledge,  of  a  medical  man  who 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  shareholder  in  the  Brititih  Bank,  and 
was  unable  to  go  through  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  to  obtain 
relief  from  all  the  immense  burden  of  debt  whicli  fell  upon  him 
through  that  misfortune,  simply  because  he  had  never  disjknsed 
medidnes,  but  only  written  prescriptions  %  If  that  man  had  only  on 
one  or  two  occasions  dispensed  medicines  to  his  patients,  he  would 
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have  been  able  to  go  through  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  As  it  wbb, 
however,  the  Insolvency  Court  was  the  only  remedy,  and  the  Insol- 
vency Court  could  not  free  him  from  debt.  My  lord  reminds  me 
that  there  are  no  distinctions  of  that  sort  in  Scotland,  and  as  no  in- 
convenience is  felt  there,  I  think  we  may  very  safely  conclude  that 
no  harm  would  result  from  the  change  in  this  country. 

We  also  propose  to  enable  the  estate  of  a  deceased  insolvent  to  be 
wound  up  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  That  is  also  the  law  in  Soot- 
land,  and  we  cannot  understand  why  it  is  not  the  law  here.  There 
were  clauses  to  that  effect  in  the  BiU  of  1849,  ^^^  ^^7  passed  a  second 
reading,  but  were  withdrawn  upon  an  assurance  from  Lord  Cotten- 
ham,  that  he  would  intiXKiuce  a  separate  measure  for  the  purpose ;  but 
he  went  out  of  office  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  reform  which  was 
then  allowed  to  be  necessary,  useful,  and  expedient  has  not  been 
carried  out  to  the  present  day.  We  have  embodied  similar  provisions 
in  our  bill.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  not  capable  of  improvement^ 
Lut  I  trust  they  will  ultimately  pass  into  law  in  the  best  shape  that 
can  be  devised. 

I  will  proceed  now  to  state  what  we  propose  to  ,do  with  regead 
to  voluntary  settlements.  One  of  our  resolutions  passed  at  Bir- 
mingham, was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  exi)edient  to  give  facilities 
for  settlements  out  of  court  between  creditors  and  debtors,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  very  strongly  felt  that  in  arrangements  of  that  sort 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  some  provision  against  fraud  ; 
therefore,  we  propose  that  in  all  cases  in  which  these  voluntary  settle- 
ments are  made  between  creditors  and  debtors,  they  shall  be  r^ristered 
in  the  court  of  the  district,  aud  that  the  debtor  shall  be  made  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  shall  have  power  to  examine 
him,  and  to  enforce  the  trusts  of  the  deed  ;  and  that  the  record  of  the 
settlement  shall  always  remain  in  the  court,  ready  for  inspection  on 
behalf  of  any  of  those  who  may  need  it  We  consider  that  registration 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Bill,  and  we  believe 
that  unless  some  such  system  is  adopted,  in  all  cases  of  voluntary 
settlements,  these  will  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty. There  is  one  point  which  I  should  like  to  allude  to,  in 
reference  to  proceedings  in  court,  and  that  is  the  certificate.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  classification  of  certificates  shall  be  altogether  abolished, 
and  that  one  simple  certificate  shall  be  given  when  the  bankrupt  has 
passed  to  the  satisfisiction  of  the  court.  It  was  originally  proposed 
that  the  granting  of  that  certificate  should  be  to  some  d^p-ee  in 
the  power  of  the  creditors.  But  in  order  to  keep  the  mercantile  and 
judicial  elements  distinct,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner.  It  should  be  for  him  to  say,  not  merely  whether  the 
bankrupt  has  satisfied  his  creditors,  but  whether  he  has  done  all  that 
be  was  bound  to  do,  and  whether  he  is  a  honest  bankrupt ;  and  if  so, 
to  give  him  a  certificate.  I  am  glad  that  the  Committee,  on  further 
consideration,  resolved  to  alter  that  portion  of  the  BiU,  which  was 
accordingly  done  :  the  granting  of  the  certificate  according  to  our  Bill 
now  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  judge. 
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I  baye  only  farther  to  say,  with  regard  to  our  own  measure,  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  penal  clauses  more  stringent  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  to  give  every  fitcility  for  the  prosecution  of 
fraudulent  and  dishonest  bankru]its. 

That  is  an  outline  of  the  Bill  which  the  committee,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  delegates,  have  prepared,  and  the  committee  hope  that  they 
will  be  re-appointed  and  empowered  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  that 
BiU  into  law.  We  are  ready  to  hear  every  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  it ;  we  are  ready  to  answer  any  question  that  may  be  put 
concerning  it  I  am  most  anxious  to  state  that  the  committee  do 
not  say  that  the  Bill  is  perfect ;  they  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  open  to 
modification  and  improvement ;  but  they  do  say  that  in  its  general 
principles  it  is  sound ;  that  it  is  what  the  Association  will  approve 
o^  and  what  we  ought  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  pass  into  law. 

After  we  had  prepared  our  Bill,  the  committee  saw  Lord  John  Rus- 
aeU,  who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  preparation  of  the  measure, 
and  he  undertook  to  introduce  the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Lords  another  measure,  which  we  must  of  course  take  as  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  present  Government  of  what  bank- 
rupt law  amendment  ought  to  ba  I  shall  be  pre|)ai'ed  to  move 
that  that  measure  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mercantile 
community,  and  that  we  cannot  give  it  our  support  The  great  diffe- 
rence between  the  Lord  Chancellor*s  Bill  and  ours  is,  that  our  Bill 
endeavours  to  improve  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  to  make  that  Court 
-  a  place  where  justice  shall  be  administered  in  such  a  way,  and  brought 
into  such  a  form,  that  creditors  shall  be  glad  to  go  there.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  different  plan.  He  keeps  the 
Court  of  Bs^kruptcy  almost  entirely  in  its  present  state,  the  altera- 
tions he  makes  being  extremely  slight.  He  does  not  propose  to 
diminish  the  expenses ;  he  does  not  propose  to  transfer  any  of  the 
compensations,  or  any  of  the  salaries,  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  nor 
does  he  propose  to  give  the  creditors  any  further  power  over  the 
bankruptcy  than  that  which  they  at  present  possess.  He  proposes  to 
establish  a  system  called  liquidation,  to  enable  creditors  to  wind  up 
an  insolvent  estate  in  their  own  way.  If  that  be  desirable,  why  not 
adapt  the  procedure  of  the  Court  to  the  purpose  ?  Otherwise,  why 
ke^  up  the  Court  at  all,  after  admitting  that  it-s  working  is  so  defec- 
tive that  creditors  will  not  go  there,  and  that  they  require  a  new 
system  in  its  place  ? 

There  are  several  other  points  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  to 
which  I  object,  but  they  are  matters  of  detail ;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  into  them  at  present  I  do  not  think  the  mode  of 
paying  the  dividends  is  at  all  improved  by  it  It  leaves  out,  too,  all 
provision  for  registration,  which  we  thought  one  of  the  most  im- 
pcxrtant  matters  we  could  embrace  in  our  measure.  And,  finally,  it 
makes  no  provision  at  all  for  any  further  local  justice  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Now  these  seem  to  me  to  be  the  salient  points  in  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  differs  from  ours ;  and   really,  speaking  im- 
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partially,  not  biassed  by  any  &Tour  for  our  own  work,  I  think  in 
eyery  one  of  those  points  the  Government  measure  is  £Eir  inferior 
to  the  Bill  which  our  committee  have  agreed  upon.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  sha]l  move  as  one  of  the  resolutions,  that  we  stand  by 
our  own  measure,  not  necessarily  as  perfect,  but  as  a  whole  being 
at  any  rate  very  much  better  than  the  Lord  Chancellor's  BilL  The  first 
resolution  is,  that  "  in  the  opinion  of  this  department,  any  measure 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  ought  to  provide  for  the 
following  reforms : — 

First,  the  transfer  of  the  compensations  and  salaries  now  charged 
on  the  estates  imder  adjudication  to  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Second,  a  diminution  of  the  entire  costs  of  the  court,  by  a  reform 
of  the  mode  of  administering  justice  therein. 

Third,  a  consolidation  of  the  statute  laws  relating  to  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency  under  a  single  jurisdiction,  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  in 
the  administration  of  the  estates  of  insolvent  traders  and  non-traders^ 
and  the  winding-up  in  bankruptcy  of  the  estates  of  deceased  insolvents. 

Fourth,  to  give  all  due  facilities  to  voluntary  settlements,  providing 
for  their  registration  in  court 

Fifth,  to  assimilate  the  proceedings  in  court,  as  &r  as  possible,  to 
those  of  a  settlement  out  of  court. 

Sixth,  to  provide  greater  local  facilities  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  bankruptcy."* 

Of  course  this  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee yesterday,  and  framed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  being 
submitted  to  you,  must  be  taken  together  with  the  observations 
which  I  have  made,  and  which,  I  believe,  represent  pretty  fidrly  the 
views  of  the  great  body  of  the  committee.  The  resolution  is 
necessarily  somewhat  short,  and,  taken  simply  by  itself  may 
be  thought  to  mean  something  more  than  we  ourselves  aim  at; 
but  it  must  be  understood  with  the  explanation  which  I  have 
given.  With  these  observations  I  will  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands.  I  know  that  there  are  many  men  here  understanding 
this  subject  most  thoroughly — men  representing  very  important 
bodies  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  hear  their 
opinions  fully  and  fairly  stated  to-day,  and  endeavour,  as  £nr  as  pos- 
sible, to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  conclusion  ;  but  that  in  order  to  arrive  at 
that  unanimity,  we  shall  not  sacrifice  any  one  of  the  opinions  by 
which  we  feel  bound  to  abide. 


Registration  of  Partnerships.      By  Charles  Bousfield, 

Leeds, 

The  Eegistration  of  Partnerships  has  engaged  the  consideration  of 
the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other  mercantile  associations, 
for  some  considerable  time.     When  we  remember  that  the  prosperity 

*  For  the  other  resolutioDd,  see  the  Summaiy  of  Proceediags,  page  i86. 
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of  this  oonntry  is,  to  a  great  extent,  based  upon  commerce,  and  that 
such  commerce  is,  in  a  great  measure,  based  upon  credit,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  every  matter  relating  to  credit  assumes  an  important 
aspect  as  a  branch  of  Social  Science.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion, that  in  no  civilized  country  in  the  world  is  commerce  less 
shackled  by  useless  legal  enactments  than  in  Great  Britain ;  but  I 
think  it  will  be  disputed  by  few,  that  it  is  one  of  the  important  duties 
of  our  Legislature,  and  of  the  various  mercantile  associations,  to  adopt 
all  measures  calculated  to  check  the  abuse  of  credit.  Whatever  may 
be  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  the  prin- 
ciple of  Registration  of  Partnerships  into  practice,  I  believe  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  various  mercantile  associations  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  principle  is  a  correct  one,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
to  eml>ody  it  into  a  law. 

The  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  whose  request  I  have  brought 
this  subject  before  you,  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  garrying  thLs  measure  into  operation,  and  their  object  is  to 
invite  discussion,  in  order  that  a  well-digested  plan  may  be  adopted  ; 
it  being  their  opinion  that  the  principle  advocated  is  a  correct  one, 
and  that  (contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons) 
a  great  majority  of  the  mercantile  community  are  in  its  favour. 

It  would  be  possible,  but  tedious,  to  mention  many  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  want  of  such  a  measure  as  that  proposed.  Legal 
men  will  tell  you  of  the  great  difficulty  they  often  experience  in 
ascertaining  the  names  of  the  partners  in  a  firm  ;  and  one  case  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  in  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  two 
of  the  partners  bankrupts,  in  oixler  to  ascertain  who  the  remaining 
partners  were.  In  the  case  of  a  large  failure  in  the  brewing  trade, 
which  has  lately  taken  place  in  London,  I  am  informed  that  very 
considerable  difficulty  and  expense  have  been  experienced,  arising 
from  the  want  of  means  for  obtaining  positive  information  as  to  who 
the  partners  really  were.  I  feel  assured  that  any  legal  gentleman 
could  multiply  such  cases.  The  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member  have 
in  several  cases  experienced  loss,  arising  from  an  erroneous  impression 
as  to  who  the  partners  in  a  concern  wera  A  Bill  upon  this  subject 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Viscount  Goderich, 
in  April  last ;  but  the  opposition  to  some  of  the  details,  the  lateness 
of  the  season  (and  I  may,  I  think,  add,  the  state  of  the  Thames), 
induced  his  lordship  to  withdraw  it  after  a  short  discussion,  during 
which  seven  out  of  eleven  speakers  admitted  the  correctness  of  its 
principles. 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
measure,  that  it  is  uncalled  for  by  the  public,  and  unjustly  inquisi- 
torial toward  the  trader,  I  need  only  refer  to  large  public  meetings 
held,  and  petitions  presented,  in  favour  of  its  principles,  and  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce,  in  support  of 
the  assertion  that  the  commercial  public  approve  of  the  measure.  To 
the  objection  that  the  measure  is  unjustly  inquisitorial,  I  would 
reply,  that  the  registration  proposed  would  only  affi)rd  such  infor- 
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mation  to  the  commercial  world  as  it  has  a  right  to  obtaixL  A 
man  cannot  be  considered  to  be  'unjustly  inquisitorial'  who  only 
seeks  for  that  information  which  he  has  a  right  to  be  poesesBed  dt, 
and  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  society  generally  that  he  ahall 


Another  objection  raised — that  the  law  would  tend  to  drive  away 
capital  from  tx^e — is,  I  think,  a  mistake ;  as  all  measures  calculated  to 
increase  the  security  of  capital  employed  in  commerce  must  haye  an 
opposite  effect. 

Even  allowing  that  there  may  be,  as  pointed  out  by  the  objectors, 
some  cases,  such  as  where  no  bill  transactions  are  entered  into,  and 
where  no  credit  is  asked  (and  I  can  conceive  of  very  few  such),  the 
argument  as  against  the  measure  has  but  little  weight ;  as  sudi 
parties  would  be  bound  to  make  a  small  personal  sacrifice  rather  than 
oppose  a  measure  for  the  general  good.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to 
think,  that  where  such  cases  exist,  the  parties  would  be  advocates  for, 
instead  of  opponents  to,  the  measure  in  question,  simply  because  they 
would  have  nothing  to  conceal  Another  argument  urged  against  the 
measure  by  its  oj>ponents,  is,  that  a  higher  moral  standard  ought  to 
exempt  private  partnerships  from  the  requirements  of  such  a  law.  I 
would  that  there  was  weight  in  this  ;  but  if  we  review  the  history  of 
the  mercantile  failures  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  I  fear  the  argument  turns  rather  in  favour  of  the  measure  than 
against  it,  the  higher  moral  standard  being  most  lamentably  wanting. 

I  have  endeavoured  very  briefly  to  reply  to  most  of  the  objections 
raised  by  the  opponents  of  registration.  To  me  they  appear  to  have 
but  little  weight,  and  only  serve  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  no 
powerful  arguments  can  be  brought  against  the  principles  of  the 
measure. 

All  that  the  promoters  of  this  measure  ask  for  is,  that  the  indivi- 
duals constituting  every  partnership  carrying  on  commercial  transac- 
tions in  this  country  shall  be  readily  and  correctly  ascertainable. 
It  is  vain  to  assert  that  we  ask  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  supply 
that  information  which  private  inquiries  ought  to  afford  ;  as  it  is  wdl 
known  to  those  accustomed  to  the  details  of  business,  that,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  such  information,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  inquire  for  it  would  often,  in  times  of  distrust  and  panic, 
be  productive  of  mischief  It  is  equally  vain  to  assert,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  a  partner  from  a  firm  must  always  be  announced  in  the 
Gazeite^  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  men  of  business  to  keep  a 
register  of  alterations  in  every  firm — ^alterations  which  may  have 
taken  place  ten  or  a  dozen  years  before  they  had  any  business  transac- 
tions with  them. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  does  the  system  of  carrying  on  busineas 
under  '  hereditary '  or  assumed  names  so  prevail,  nor  is  there  any 
country  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  positive  information  with 
respect  to  business  firms,  as  in  our  own.  It  is  firmly  believed  that  the 
passing  of  the  law  in  question  would,  to  some  extent,  tend  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  panics  which  periodically  sweep  over  this  oountiy 
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.c>i3LTiics  in  a  great  measure  arising  from  want  of  confidence  in  the 
^,Y>i-lit7  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce.  In  France,  Belgium, 
aa,  and  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe,  every  tnider,  to  the 
lest  shopkeeper,  is  compelled  to  register  ;  and  in  the  United 
where  fictitions  names  are  almost  unknown,  it  is  the  custom 
ly  in  the  State  of  New  York)  to  put  the  names  of  each 
[iial  partner  under  the  names  of  the  firms  painted  upon  the 
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;  kte  alterations  of  the  British  Patent  system  are,  as  &r  as  they 
fttisfiEU^ry  in  their  nature  and   working.     There  is,  however, 
\  room  for  further  reform.     What  may  be  regarded  as  the  worst 
of  the  present  system  remains,  and  its  ill  effects  are  greatly 
mvated  by  the  fivefold  multiplication  of  patents  which  the  late 
ions  have  caused.    That  fault  is  the  bestowing,  on  discoverers  or 
\  of  inventions,  long  and  absolute  monopoly.    Whatever  may 
been  the  justification  of  monopoly  in  the  early  stages  of  our 
ISHunifiu^tares,  and  in  the  infancy  of  science  and  art,  circumstances 
so  completely  changed  by  the  now  very  wide  compass  of  our 
pAavified  manufacturing  system,  and  by  the  extended  sphere  and 
'  Amd  regulations  of  our  commerce — regulations  which  bring  British 
jrodnctions  into  competition  with  those  of  all  other  nations,  not  only 
•foywhere  abroad,  but  also  in  our  home  markets — that  the  present 
nrtrictions,  which  are  framed  to  tie  up  an  invention  for  fourteen  years, 
have  become  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  hurtful.     To  grant  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  good  old  times,  with  a  view  to  introduce  a  trade  that 
did  not  exist  on  English  soil,  was  harmless,  because  the  field  was 
dear ;  but  the  Patent  system  has  now  become  much  less  a  means  of 
introducing  new  trades  than  a  restrictive  registry  of  improvements, 
generally  petty  ones,  on  trades  already  established. 

The  farther  reforms  which  should  be  made,  lie  in  the  direction  of 
institating  other  and  better  recompenses  for  inventors  than  the  present 
Strict  monopoly.  Bather  than  invest  that  meritorious  class  with  an 
exclusive  right  to  work  and  make  what  they  invent,  it  is  desirable 
tiiat  each  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  find  his  interest  in  his 
improvement  being  adopted  universally.  In  point  of  fact,  few  do 
reserve  the  exclusive  privileges  in  their  own  persons,  for  their  own 
sole  use.  Law  and  custom  allow  them  to  extend  these  privileges  to 
other  persons,  and  to  receive  money  for  letting  those  others  share  the 
monopoly.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  the  public  and  manufacturers  are 
not  practically  debarred  from  the  use  and  benefit  of  new  inventions. 
Bnt^  it  may  sidfely  be  averred,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  patentees 
or  their  assignees  refuse  to  give  licences  on  any  terms,  and  many 
cases  in  whidb  licences  can  only  be  had  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The 
power  to  make  invidious  and  hurtful  distinctions,  and  to  enforce 
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exorbitant  demands,  should  be  taken  away.  This  relaxing  of  the 
patentee's  power  may  be  properly  accompanied  with  a  fall  equivalent^ 
in  the  extension  of  his  legal  rights  and  remedies.  His  position  would 
thus  be  most  materially  improved.  I  submit  that  every  future  patent 
should  be  held  under  restrictions,  and  with  powers,  such  as  those  de- 
tailed under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  At  any  time  during  the  currency  of  a  patent,  Government  may 
purchase  for  the  public  an  unreserved  right  to  use  the  invention. 
Government  will  do  well  to  make  such  purchases,  when  the  improve- 
ment is  one  that  the  population  generally  would  receive  benefit  from, 
like  that  for  perforating  paper,  which  is  found  so  useful  in  the  case  of 
sheets  of  postage  stamps.  Individuals  may  also  purchase,  if  Crovem- 
ment  does  not,  and  throw  the  invention  open  to  the  publia 

II.  While  a  patented  invention  is  not  so  purchased,  any  subject  of 
her  Majesty  shall  be  entitled  to  use  it  without  let  or  hindrance  ;  bat 
ho  must  previously  intimate  his  wish  or  intention  to  use  it»  and  be 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  charge.  It  shall  be  the  patentee's  businefls  to 
take,  independently  of  this  requirement,  all  reasonable  means  to  gain 
information  for  himself  as  to  who  are  using  his  invention.  Bat  to 
£Eicilitate  the  gaining  of  such  information, 

III.  An  office  shall  be  opened  in  London,  where  notices  may  be 
lodged  by  the  users  of  patented  inventions.  The  recorder  at  this 
proposed  office  shall  send  a  copy  of  these  notices  to  the  patentee^  or 
his  assignee  or  agent  It  shall  be  the  patentee's  duty  to  leave  at  the 
office  his  own  address,  or  that  of  his  assignee  or  agent.  He  will  do  well 
also  to  advertise  once  a  year,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  the  names  of  all  persons  entitled  to  use  his  invention. 

lY.  Where  the  patentee  and  the  user  of  an  invention  shall  not 
agree  as  to  the  terms  of  payment  for  its  use,  they  shall  be  entitled, 
or  compelled,  to  settle  by  arbitration ;  but  the  latter  may,  if  he  choose, 
demand  recourse  to  the  regular  tribunals  of  law  to  settle  compensa- 
tion fur  past  use.  The  arbitrators  shall  be  entitled  to  take  into 
consideration  every  known  circumstance  that  affects  the  cose. 

y.  Let  there  be  a  (high)  maximum  amount  fixed  as  the  standard 
remunenition  of  patentees.  This  amount  shall  be  altered  in  each 
particular  case  to  tenfold  the  proved  cost  of  making  the  discoveiy 
and  making  it  available,  if  the  patentee  desire  it  so.  On  the  attain- 
ment of  this  maximum  being  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  arbitra- 
tors, the  patent  shall  be  declared  null  thereafter.  Such  proof  may 
be  given  at  the  time  of  taking  the  patent.  The  onus  of  bringing 
forward  proof  that  the  maximum  has  been  attained,  must  rest  with 
parties  who  may  desire  to  got  the  patent  declared  exhausted.  Cur- 
tailment of  the  currency  or  duration  is  as  just,  if  it  pay  largely,  9A 
extension  if  it  pay  ill.  Unless  an  arbitrated  valuation  rate  be  pre- 
ferred, this  maximum  should  be  the  price  at  which  Government  or  indi- 
viduals may  buy  for  the  public  a  patentee's  interest  in  any  invention. 
I  venture  to  add,  under  heads  nuuibered  consecutively,  a  few  other 
suggestions,  that  have  no  special  or  close  relation  to  the  i*eform,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  this  paper  to  advoca^ 
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TL  Every  patentee  should,  within  six  months  after  the  specifioa- 
tioQ  is  lodged,  furnish  a  large  plan  or  model,  in  duplicate  ;  and  there 
ohoald  be  a  yearly  exhibition  of  these  in  London,  Manchester,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin. 

VIL  The  surplus  fees  derived  from  the  working  of  the  Patent 
system  should  be  devoted  to  giving  honorary  rewards  to  inventors, 
whether  patented  or  not,  and  to  purchasing  for  the  public  useful 
patent  rights.  In  awarding  honours,  due  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  merit  of  the  invention.  A  special  medal  might  be  given  to  each 
patentee  who  shall  voluntarily  throw  a  meritorious  patented  inven- 
tion open  to  the  public,  by  relinquishing  his  privilege  before  the  period 
at  which  it  expires. 

VIII.  No  patentee  should  be  allowed  so  to  cover  every  possible 
application  of  a  general  principle  as  to  shut  up  other  inventors  from 
patenting  other  applications  which  he  may  have  left  unspecified.  But 
where  such  new  applications  are  patented,  arbitrators  might  decide  if 
any,  and  how  much,  of  the  profit  that  may  accrue  shall  belong  to  the 
original  patentee,  and  under  what  conditions. 

IX.  The  improver  or  perfecter  of  an  invention  may  demand  a 
judicial  appointment  of  arbitrators,  to  determine  what  share  of  the 
advantage  that  may  accrue  is  due  to  him,  and  under  what  conditions. 

X.  Where  a  new  and  striking  discovery  has  been  made  by  any 
person  who  shall  publicly  announce  it,  and  expound  its  principles,  and 
another  party  shall  thereafter  obtain  a  patent  for  the  application  of 
it,  arbitrators  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  called  in  to  award 
a  honorarium  for  such  original  discovery,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gains 
of  the  patentee. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  here  the  machinery  for  such  arbitra- 
tions as  have  been  frequently  mentioned  in  this  paper.  Yearly 
nominations  of  a  number  of  qualified  arbitrators  might  be  made  by 
the  Crown,  the  Societies  of  Arts,  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

A  prinid  facie  case  would  require  to  be  shown  before  any  fiarty  who 
may  be  suspected  or  charged  with  evading  payment  is  brought  before 
suc^  or  any  other  Patent  Court,  and  the  like  preliminary  showing 
is  proper  in  regard  to  other  matters  that  might  be  submitted  to  such 
decision. 

A  commissioner  would  be  needful  to  initiate  the  preliminary  in- 
quiries, and  regulate  the  arbitrations. 

The  principle  on  which  the  foregoing  propositions  proceed  is  this, — 
ikoA  eTerj  hindrance  to  the  use  and  improvement  of  new  inventions 
should  be  removed  from  the  way  of  the  public  and  individuals,  while 
at  the  same  time  every  due  facility,  reward,  and  honour  should  be 
afforded  to  makers  and  perfecters  of  new  inventions.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  circumstances  and  considerations  that  seem  to 
call  for  changes  of  such  a  character  as  have  been  thus  cursorily 
sketched : — 

The  recent  cheapening  of  patents.  The  great  multiplication  of 
patents  consequent  thereon.  The  inferior  value  and  obstructive 
effect  of    many  patents   included  in   this  increased  nimiber.      The 
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difficulty  with  which,  siuce  that  multiplication,  individuals  can  keep 
their  information  ahreast  of  the  actual  state  of  matters  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  new  inventions  and  the  names  of  patentees^  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  ample  specifications,  &a,  that  are  pub- 
lished. The  hindering  and  deterring  effect  of  that  want  of  informa- 
tion. The  great  number  of  patentees  whom  a  manufacturer  may 
have  to  arrange  with  and  pay,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
plans  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  himself  and  the  public  that  he 
should  adopt.  The  extreme  irregularity  in  the  charges  made  by 
different  patentees,  some  of  which  are  marked  by  moderation,  othen 
preposterously  high.  The  inequality  of  rates  which  one  user  has 
often  to  jiay  beyond  another  user  of  the  same  invention.  The  pre- 
valence of  infringement,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  which  the 
present  law  and  practice  afford  to  prevent  that  wrong,  and  to  assist 
patentees  to  get  their  inventions  introduced  and  established.  The 
recent  omission  of  the  colonies  from  British  patents.  The  abolition 
of  the  protective  system  in  trade,  which  exposes  British  numu&cturai 
to  unrestricted  competition  with  rivals  in  every  country,  whether 
patents  exist  there  or  no ;  the  present  want  of  due  protection  for 
the  public  interest.  Legislation  has  hitherto  been  stimulated  mostly 
from  the  side  of  inventors.  The  absence  of  any  recognition  of  merit 
in  the  granting  of  patents.  The  advanced  Btate  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures. The  new  channels  and  ready  means  by  which,  in  these 
times,  information  of  improvements  is  published  and  spreads,  and  so 
would  in  any  case  reach  persons  concerned.  The  fact  that  improve- 
ments are  now,  in  general,  mere  anticipations  by  a  short  time  of  what 
would  pretty  surely  have  been  discovered  ere  long  by  other  persons. 
The  circumstance  that  the  persons  who  are  patentees  are  very  fre- 
quently at  best  mere  adapters,  or  only  adopters,  of  discoveries  of 
others. 

As  to  the  patentees,  they  would  have  the  satisfaction,  and  gain  the 
profit,  of  their  inventions  being  adopted  '  much  earlier  and  more 
generally.  At  present  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  a  patented  invention 
brought  into  use.  They  would  possess  new  and  advantageous  means 
for  establishing  the  value  and  validity  of  their  patents,  for  preventing 
evasion,  and  for  securing  just  treatment.  These  propositions  are 
virtually  a  regulating  and  consolidating,  under  safeguards,  of  the 
adminifltration  of  patents  which  already  prevails.  There  is  certainly 
cause  to  regret  that  a  more  thorough  and  less  partial  reformation  was 
not  effected  when  the  Law  of  Patents  was  last  amended  by  the  Legis- 
lature. But  the  time  that  has  elapsed  has  shown  better  what  is 
wanted  to  satisfy  and  do  justice  to  all  interested. 

On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  would  be  freed  from  the  embar- 
rassment and  delays  incident  to  the  present  position  of  matters,  which 
retards  the  adoption  of  patented  im))rovements,  and  not  unircquently 
makes  them  repugnant  to  them.  They  would  enjoy  full  right  and 
freedom  to  use  every  invention  as  soon  as  known,  and  the  comfort  of 
feeling  that  they  are  wronging  or  neglecting  no  one.  They  would  have 
a  court  of  appeal  in  case  of  difference.   Foreign  competition  might  still 
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be  hard,  but  it  oould  not  be  destructive  to  them  through  exorbitant 
demands  for  the  use  of  patents.  Besides  this,  patents  would  often  ter- 
minate earlier  than  the  fourteen  years;  and,  so  &r  as  the  interests  of 
the  public  are  concerned,  these  would  be  promoted  most  eflfectually. 
There  would  be  ample  or  even  increased  inducement  to  make  and 
publish  new  and  improved  inventions.  The  power  and  opportunity 
to  exercise  them  would  be  greatly  enlarged.  Further  development 
of  known  inventions  would  go  on  without  restraint,  since  fresh  dis- 
coveries on  the  same  track — the  result  of  new  minds  being  now 
brought  to  bear  on  them — would  also  be  sure  of  a  due  reward.  More 
active  competition  would  likewise  ensue  in  the  succeeding  stage 
of  manufacture  and  use,  which  would  tend  to  plentiful  supplies 
and  cheapness — most  desirable  consequences,  which  the  present  system 
does  not  secure.  Thus  British  commerce  and  industry  would  have 
much  freer  course;  that,  too,  in  their  natural  channels;  and  nothing 
would  remain  to  keep  the  nation  from  enjoying  the  earliest  and  fullest 
advantages  of  every  discovery  and  advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 


On  ilie  Legalization  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
By  John  Darlington. 

Chaxbebs  of  Commerce,  although  for  many  years  established  with  great 
success  on  the  Continent,  are  institutions  which,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, are  comparatively  new  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  England 
there  are  at  present  about  twenty- five,  in  Scotland  ten,  and  in  Ireland 
five  societies,  whose  objects  are  in  some  degree  similar,  and  which 
have  been  formed  generally  for  the  purpose — 

First,  of  promoting  measures  calculated  to  benefit  and  protect  the 
mercantile  and  trading  interests  of  their  membei*s,  and  of  the  district 
in  which  the  society  is  formed ;  secondly,  of  representing  and  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  their  members  on  commercial  afiairs ; 
thirdly,  of  collecting  statistics  bearing  upon  the  staple  trade  of  their 
respective  districts ;  fourthly,  of  undertaking  the  settlement  of 
questions  and  dis|)utes  arising  out  of  trade  by  arbitration  or  other- 
wise, when  submitted  to  the  respective  chambers  for  decision ;  and, 
fifthly,  of  attaining  such  commercial  advantages  as  the  exertions  of 
individuals  may  be  less  adequate  to  accom])lish. 

The  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  is,  I  believe,  the  oldest,  and 
was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1786.  The  Manchester 
Chamber  was  established  in  1820,  and  for  many  years  was  the  only 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  England.  The  Hull  Chamber  has  been  in 
existence  only  twenty  years  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  importance  of 
the  shipping  and  other  interests  connected  with  Liverpool,  her 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  first  instituted  in  1850,  in  which  year 
also  those  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Leeds  and  Bradford 
were  established ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  remark  tliat  in  the 
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same  year  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed  in  Soath  Australia, 
consisting  of  eighty  members,  with  an  income  of  150Z.  per  annum. 

On  taking  up  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  these  bodies  one 
feels  astonished  at  the  vast  amount  of  good  which  has  been  accom- 
plished through  their  instrumentality,  and  perplexed  to  know  how  it 
could  have  been  possible  to  watch  over  the  trading  interests  of  our 
hives  of  industry  without  the  intervention  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.* 

Many  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  were  of  general  importance,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opinions  expressed,  and  the  action 
taken,  by  the  Manchester,  and  other  Chambers  of  Commerce,  have  had 
great  weight  and  influence,  not  only  with  the  Executive  Government 
but  with  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Chambers  are  perhaps  the  most 
successful,  and  their  funds  larger  than  any  others  ;  the  annual  income 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  being  upwards  of  606L,  ;  that  of  Liver- 
pool in  1857  being  about  800^.,  contributed  entirely  by  members  sab- 
scribing  generally  a  guinea  per  annum.  Few  persons  would  now  be 
found  who  would  dispute  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  every  large  manufacturing  district ;  nor  do  I  think  they 
would  deny  that  Chambers  of  Agriculture  would  be  of  great  benefit, 
if  established  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  whilst  giving  full  credit 
to  the  efficiency  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  I  have  long  entertained 
an  opinion  that  they  might  be  rendered  much  more  effective.  In 
Belgium,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  various  Chambers  of 
Commerce  are  a  part  of  the  governmental  arrangement  of  the  country, 
and  are  consulted  by  the  Ministers  on  all  questions  affecting  trade 
tvnd  commerce  before  the  project  is  brought  into  the  I  legislature.  It 
is  true  that  our  Government  not  only  receive  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
every  deputation,  and  pay  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  attention 
to  every  memorial  sent  up  by  Chambers  of  Commerce,  but  they  even 
now,  occasionally,  submit  questions  of  polity  for  their  opinion  and 
advice.  The  Government  know  that  they  are  in  communication  with 
the  picked  men  of  the  district,  and  naturally  and  properly  suppose 
that  through  them  they  would  obtain  the  best  information  on  any 
matter  submitted  for  their  consideration.     But  our  Chambers  of  Com- 


*  I  may  refer  to  the  36th  Annual  Report  of  the  MancheAter  Chamber,  in  which 
I  find  that  the  following  subjects  had,  among  others  during  their  official  year, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

A  Tiesolution  to  the  Government  as  to  our  relations  ^-ith  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A  Memorial  to  Lord  Clarendon  prior  to  the  Peace  Conference  held  in  Paris. 

Mercantile  Law  Amendment. 

Passing  Tolls  and  Town  Dues. 

The  Leasing  of  Canals  to  Hallway  Companies. 

Joint  Stock  Companies  and  Partnership  Bills. 

Foreign  Postal  blatters. 

Memorial  to  Lord  Clarendon  as  to  our  Trade  with  Morocco. 

The  Supply  of  Cotton,  and  the  Trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Foreign  Tariffs. 

Tlie  preparation  of  an  Address,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Deputation  to  present 
tlie  same  to  the  Free  Trade  Congress  held  in  Brussels. 
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merce,  with  the  exception  of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  and  a  few  other 
chartered  societies,  have  no  legal  position ;  and  if,  for  instance,  at  any 
time  it  became  necessary  for  a  Chamber  to  oppose  or  promote  a  Bill 
in  Parliament,  they  would  have  no  locus  standi,  and  could  only  be 
heard  by  counsel  under  cover  of  a  petition  from  some  traders  or 
other  society  recognised  by  law. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  raise  the  question,  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  and  beneficial  to  have  these  Chambers  legalized  and  ex- 
tended throughout  the  kingdom,  The  cost  of  a  charter  is,  I  believe, 
80  great,  that  the  annual  income  of  many  Chambers  would  be  ab- 
sorbed in  procuring  one.  I  therefore  proiKxse  that  charters  of  incor- 
poration ^ould  be  given  on  application,  and  without  any  expense,  to 
all  towns  in  which  there  is  a  population  of  say  50,000  ;  whereby 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  manufacturing,  and  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  in  agricultural,  districts  would  be  established. 

If  chartered  Chambers  were  thus  in  existence,  the  Government 
would  be  enabled  to  communicate  with  regularly  constituted  and 
organized  bodies,  to  whom,  on  the  one  hand,  every  question  affecting 
tariffs,  or  other  matters  bearing  immediately  on  trade,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  subjects  having  reference  to  agriculture,  might  be  sub- 
mitted, and  thus  the  Government  could  at  once  insure  the  opinion  of 
the  chief  men  of  business  in  the  various  localities,  men  pre-eminently 
qualified  to  give  advice  to  the  Legislature.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
much  crude  legislation  would  be  avoided  if  this  course  were  adopted  ; 
the  best  intentions  of  the  Government  are  often  frustrated,  from  the 
fiict  of  measures  being  introduced  into  Parliament  which  have  not 
previously  been  sufficiently  considered  by  practical  men.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  the  Grovemment  desired  to  collect  agricultural  statis- 
tics^ but  hesitated  on  whom  to  impose  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  re- 
quired retuma  Who  so  likely  as  the  secretaries  of  the  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  in  the  different  counties  of  England  ?  These  societies, 
thus  l^alized  and  established  throughout  the  country,  might,  at  some 
future  period,  become  local  tribunals,  having  power  to  adjudicate  on 
disputes  arising  out  of  commercial  transactions,  and  which  are  now 
often  referred  from  the  Nisi  Prius  Courts  to  some  such  practical  ar- 
bitrators as  are  found  in  the  councils  of  these  Chambers. 


On  the  Necessity  ivhich  exists  for  the  Institution  of  Local  and 
Fermanent  Civil  Courts  far  the  Adjudication  of  Mercantile 
Disputes.    By  Edward  Heath. 

THERE  is  no  community  so  well  qualified  to  dilate  on  the  great 
evils  which  the  commercial  classes  labour  under  in  this  country 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  tribunals  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  com- 
mercial disputes,  as  that  of  Liverpool  —  the  foremost  and  largest 
mercantile  emporium  in  the  empira 
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The  grievance  which  Liverpool  auffers,  in  common  with  all  the  hagd 
provincial  towns,  is  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  plaintiff  in  a  legal  daim 
above  50/.  to  obtain  a  settlement  from  an  unwilling  defendant,  excq)t 
during  two  fortnights  in  the  year,  nor  under  an  expense  of  at  least  80/., 
although  the  sum  at  issue  may  not  amount  to  that — and  the  recovery 
of  which,  even  though  he  gain  his  suit,  depends  on  several  technical 
contingencies. 

The  justification  put  foi-th  for  maintaining  this  state  of  things 
practically  comes  to  this,  that  due  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  mer- 
cantile classes  requires  that  they  shall  not  be  empowered  authoritatively 
to  settle  their  own  disputes,  nor  shall  they  have  them  settled  by  any 
but  the  highest  judges  of  the  land  and  the  leading  London  coanael, 
however  simple  may  be  the  legal  point  involved,  unless  indeed  the 
amount  in  dispute  be  under  50Z.  ;  in  cases  of  that  calibre,  whatever 
may  be  the  niceties  of  the  law,  the  adjudication  is  left  to  the  County 
Court  Judges,  who  seem  so  fietr  to  get  through  them  all  without  bring- 
ing about  any  despemte  state  of  things  by  conflicting  decisions  or 
countless  appeals. 

In  a  legal  and  social  point  of  view,  it  is  not  the  amount  of  pecuniaiy 
interest  at  stake  which  is  of  first  importance  in  civil  actions,  but  it  is 
the  principle  of  law  governing  the  decision ;  and  the  elucidation  of  the 
right  principle  may  be  as  difficult  in  an  action  for  30Z.  or  40^,  as  in 
one  for  30,000/.  How  absurd,  therefore,  and  how  contradictory,  to 
profesb  all  this  solemn  regard  for  the  interests  of  commerce  in  respect 
of  litigation  for  sums  above  50/.  only,  when  litigation  for  smaller 
amounts  is  left,  by  common  consent,  to  secondary  judges,  what- 
ever may  be  the  perplexities  of  the  legal  points  involved.  If  it 
be  replied  that  experience  has  proved  that  the  Judges  in  the  County 
Courts  have  shown  themselves  equal  to  the  duties  entrusted  to  them, 
there  is  an  end  to  the  assei-tions  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
assize  judges  to  adjudicate  causes  in  the  first  instance. 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  eyes  of  mercantile  men,  one  of  the  most  fevourite 
features  of  mercantile  courts  is  the  use  of  mercantile  men  as 
judges  ;  but  it  is  against  this  very  point  of  the  scheme  that  objection 
is  mainly  urged.  It  is  argued  that,  because  the  commercial  man  has  not 
received  a  mental  training  like  a  lawyer,  he  cannot  put  his  ideas  into 
logical  order ;  that  in  respect  of  matters  of  custom,  or  the  value, 
description,  and  qualities  of  goods,  or  of  ordinary  transactions  of  busi- 
ness, the  mercantile  man  may  be  best  qualified  to  decide ;  but  in 
dealing  with  matteis  of  abstract  principle,  or  with  questions  of  con- 
tract settled  by  law,  the  greatest  discrepancy  of  opinion  and  un- 
certainty of  decision  must  necessarily  prevail  among  commercial 
judges,  and  that  the  final  result  of  courts  so  constituted  must  be 
confusion  and  conflicting  adjudications. 

Tbe  answer  to  this  is  simply,  that  the  great  majority  (say  seven* 
eighths)  of  mercantile  causes  arc  matters  of  custom,  or  of  the  descrip- 
tion, quality,  or  value  of  goods,  or  of  ordinary  transactions  of  business, 
in  judging  of  which  the  lawyer,  however  logically  trained,  is  help- 
less; and  it  is  monstrous  that  such  causes  should  have  to  run  the 
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gumtlet  of  lawyers  here  and  lawyers  in  London,  and  lawyers  and 
judges  at  the  assize,  accumulating  costs  at  every  stage,  until  they 
really  are  settled  by  the  commercial  element  in  the  jury-box  at  last. 

Bat  the  question  of  professional  or  lay  judges  is,  comparatively, 
of  secondary  importance.  The  paramount  want  of  mercantile  men  is 
a  Local  Permanent  Ck>urt,  always  accessible,  into  which  claims  can  be 
carried  immediately,  possessing  equitable  jurisdictioTi  and  an  informal 
procedure.  Why,  any  man  at  all  conversant  with  commercial  disputes 
knows  well  that  all  Uiat  is  necessary,  in  nine-tenths  of  them,  is  the 
power  of  compelling  the  defendant  to  appear  in  open  court,  almost 
before  any  judge.  This  is  largely  exemplified  in  the  number  of 
actions  kept  open  during  the  months  which  precede  the  assizes,  and 
which  are  settled  by  scores  as  soon  as  the  judges  arrive.  The  fact  is, 
they  are  kept  going  either  by  plaintiff  or  defendant  on  the  speculation 
of  wearying  out  the  other  side  ;  but  on  the  eve  of  trial  the  cases  are 
settled,  for  it  is  generally  pretty  well  known  among  the  parties  where 
the  right  lies. 

And  this  system  of  wearying  out  is  indeed  a  very  potent  weapon. 
Take  a  case  within  the  writer's  own  experience.  A  ship  was  engaged 
in  the  United  States  to  load  cotton  for  Liverpool,  the  consignment 
here  on  arrival  having  been  given,  under  the  captain's  signature,  to 
the  receiver  of  the  largest  shipment.  This  consignment,  as  it  is  called, 
carried  a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  whole  freight 
collected.  Now,  this  is  au  operation  of  a  most  uniform  and  constant 
character,  under  which  three-fourths  of  the  American  vessels  arrive  in 
Liverpool  But  in  this  particular  instance  the  captain,  although  he 
bad  signed  the  usual  undertaking,  and  had  received  a  large  proportion 
of  his  cargo  at  the  highest  rate  of  freight  on  consideration  thereof,  on 
arrival  here  consigned  his  vessel  to  another  house,  who  collected  the 
freight  and  paid  themselves  the  commission,  and  then  refusing  to  give 
any  explanation  to  the  holder  of  his  engagement,  defied  him.  Now, 
bad  there  been  here  a  Local  Permanent  Court,  with  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion, the  captain  would  have  been  compelled  instantly  to  have  per- 
formed his  agreement,  or  to  have  assigned  sufficient  reason  for  refusing. 
But  under  our  present  system  of  litigation,  the  aggrieved  party  had 
first  to  arrest  the  captain,  for  security  of  the  debt  and  costs  (the  latter 
limited  by  law  to  20^)  ;  lie  had  then  to  send  a  commission  to  New 
Orleans  to  take  evidence  (oral)  of  the  agreement ;  and  one  year  after- 
wards, when  the  cumbrous  assize  had  found  its  way  back  to  Liverpool, 
and  no  further  delay  could  be  interposed,  the  captain's  agent  paid  the 
claim  (about  Sol.)  and  the  20L  costs  deposited,  which,  together,  just 
covered  the  expenses  to  which  the  plaintiff  had  been  put.  Is  it  not  a 
disgrace  to  the  judicial  system  of  England,  that  thousands  of  cases  like 
the  foregoing,  where  nothing  is  necessary  for  obtaining  speedy  and 
rightful  justice  but  summary  and  equitable  jurisdictions,  are  occur- 
ring every  year  1  The  experience  of  Liverpool  solicitors  teems  with 
cases  of  like  character  ;  they  know  and  lament  that  their  clients  are 
harassed  with  costs,  and  kept  out  of  their  just  rights  for  months  and 
even  years,  merely  for  the  want  of  a  Local  Court,  constantly  open 
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and  accessible.  It  is  well  known  that  few  men  will  bring  a  cause 
actually  into  court  unless  they  have  some  ground  for  claim  or  defence; 
but  almost  every  house,  whatever  be  its  standing,  is  tempted  to  pro- 
crastinate and  weary  out  its  opponent  when  it  can,  on  the  chance  of 
something  &vourab]e  turning  up. 

But  the  full  extent  of  the  commercial  grievance  is  not  yet  de- 
scribed. Although  the  feeling  among  those  high  members  of  the 
legal  profession  with  whom  all  change  to  a  certain  extent  must  ori- 
ginate has  not  hitherto  permitted  the  agitation  of  any  plan  which 
might  issue  in  the  abolition  of  the  clumsy,  mediaeval,  and  no  longer 
appropriate  practice  of  adjudicating  mercantile  disputes  by  the 
travelling  assize, — yet  when  assize  work  becomes  inconvenient  to  the 
heads  and  leaders  of  the  assize,  they  do  not  hesitate  one  moment  to 
force  the  clients  into  compromise,  reference,  or  reman et,  and  then  to 
hurry  away.  The  writer  of  this  pa[>er  has  witnessed  within  the  last 
three  years,  in  a  cause  towards  the  termination  of  a  protracted  aasin^ 
when  the  London  Law  Term  was  close  at  hand,  a  bye-play  got  up 
between  the  two  senior  counsel  and  the  judge,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  compromise  ;  first  one  point,  and  then  another,  bearing  alter- 
nately strongly  against  the  respective  litigants,  was  discussed  out  of 
all  order,  until  sufficient  impression  was  made  on  the  nerves  of  the 
litigants,  and  then  the  compromise  was  managed,  to  the  deep  and  per- 
manent dissatisfaction  of  one  side  at  least, — and  the  lawyers  released. 

Instances  of  this  sort  occur  so  frequently,  with  more  or  less 
management  on  the  part  of  counsel  engaged,  that  the  feeling  among 
many  of  the  respectable  solicitors  of  this  town  is  yearly  becoming 
stronger  against  rinking  actions  at  assizes  at  all — so  that  out  of  evil 
may  come  good.  In  like  manner,  as  the  hon-ors  of  the  present  Bank- 
ruptcy system  have  almost  put  an  end  to  all  resort  to  those  courts — 
so  if  the  monstrous  anomalies  and  abuses  of  assize  justice  be  con- 
tinued a  few  years  longer,  it  may  be  hoi»ed  that,  in  respect  of  civil 
causes,  the  barristers  may  go  away  briefless,  and  the  judges  with  white 
gloves. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  those  engaged  in  law  proceedings  do  all  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  peaceful  settlements  (and,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said,  this  t«  the  practice  among  the  most  of  the  respectable 
attomies  of  the  land),  but  let  that  be  done  before  expenditure  be  in- 
curred. But  if  barristers  receive  and  keep  heavy  fees  for  fighting, 
let  them  fight,  and  not  settle  abruptly  for  their  own  convenience. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  specific  not  uufrequently  recommendeil  to  the 
commercial  world  by  persons  who  desire  to  preserve  the  assize  judi- 
Ciiture — viz.,  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  arbitration  or  reference. 
Now,  that  method  of  settling  disputes  is  already  on  the  increase  ; 
several  trades,  which  have  formed  themselves  into  associations  in 
LiveqKX)l,  have  systematically  adopted  a  provision  for  arbitration  in 
their  contractH,  the  result  of  which  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
preventing  litigation  and  saving  time  and  ex])ense.  These  admira- 
ble arrangements,  however,  are  almost  necessarily  limited  to  local 
trudcs  carried  on  very  much  among  the  same  persons,  and  by  a  fixed 
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form  of  contract  and  operations  generally  of  similar  character.  But 
transactions  are  continually  taking  place  in  a  large  seaport  town, 
between  foreigners  and  strangers  from  a  distance,  where  no  written 
contracts  exist ;  or  if  they  do,  made  perhaps  abroad — as,  for  instance, 
Bills  of  Lading,  Charters,  &a  Among  the  countless  operations  daily 
entered  upon  in  a  great  mercantile  emporium  like  Liverpool,  men  are 
constantly  thrown  into  unexpected  relations  with  each  other,  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  provide  in  case  of  dispute  by  any  previous 
agreement  to  refer,  and  then  the  old  impediments  to  arbitration  appear. 
One  party  refuses,  and  the  other  is  thrown  back  on  the  only  other 
resort — viz.,  the  assize,  procrastinating  and  expensive  as  it  is. 

We  may  repeat  some  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Mercantile  Associations  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  the  Conference  held  in  Liverpool,  April  28th  and  29th,  1853. 

That  the  leading  grievances  under  which  the  trading  classes,  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces,  suffer,  are  mainly  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(i.)  The  want  of  a  summary,  economical,  and  authoritative  mode 
of  settling  disputes  arising  out  of  the  absence  of  permanent  local 
tribanals,  possessing  complete  jurisdiction  and  compulsory  powers, 
to  which  access  can  always  and  immediately  be  had. 

(2.)  The  irritating,  because  unnecessary,  expenditure  attaching  to 
the  present  system,  exemplified  in  the  necessity  of  conducting  all 
preliminary  proceedings  through  the  metropolitan  courts,  the  reten- 
tion of  technical  pleadings  and  forms  of  action,  and  the  rules  of 
etiquette  among  professional  gentlemen  in  respect  of  fees  and  the 
employment  of  counsel. 

(3.)  The  withholding  of  equitable  jurisdiction  from  the  ordinary 
law  courts,  thereby  disqualifying  them  from  administering  entire  jua-^ 
tieey  and  not  unfrequently  driving  disputants  into  another  and  distant 
court. 

(4.)  The  want  of  commercial  men  as  judges  in  cases  where  mercan- 
tile usage  and  experience  is  concerned. 

Here  are  the  grievances  concisely  and  emphatically  stated  ;  if  any 
man  deny  their  existence,  let  him  come  forward  and  do  so. 

Now  for  the  remedy.  That  also  was  plainly  laid  down  on  the  same 
occasion,  in  the  following  outline  : — 

'  That  the  remedial  measures  best  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  the 
evils  complained  of,  point  to  the  establishment  of  Permanent  Local 
Courts,  with  compulsory  powere  and  equitable  jurisdiction  within 
towns  and  districts  of  certain  extent,  for  the  adjudication  of  all  mer- 
cantile disputes,  wherein  the  judges  should  consist,  at  least  partially, 
of  mercantile  men,  and  the  procedure  be  informal.' 

When  the  public  mind  shall  have  ripened  into  the  determination 
of  getting  rid  of  the  existing  system,  much  consideration  will  doubt- 
less be  given  to  the  details  of  the  new  mode  of  administering  com- 
mercial justice.  Although  Tribunals  of  Commerce  on  the  Continent 
have  been  eminently  successful,  and  are  yearly  rising  in  public  esti- 
mation, yet  they  do  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  habits  and  consti- 
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tution  of  the  foreign  governments  by  whicli  thej  are  midntained, 
and  are  therefore,  in  their  normal  forms,  scarcely  suited  to  the 
political  atmosphere  of  Great  Britain.  But  many  of  their  leading 
features  must  be  adopted 

The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  at  Hamburgh  appears  to  approadi 
nearest  to  our  English  ideas  of  what  is  n^ed,  and  to  afford  to  m 
the  best  model  from  which  we  might  borrow. 

As  it  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  constmcta 
court  in  all  its  details,  we  can  only  lay  before  the  meeting  some  of 
the  leading  particulars,  extracted  from  an  exceedingly  succinct  account 
of  its  constitution  and  working,  prepared  by  Dr.  Yersmann,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  and  a  lawyer,  and  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  H.  Dix 
Hutton,  barrister,  who  laid  it  before  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society, 
in  April,  1858. 

The  public  sittings  are  (excepting  four  weeks*  vacation)  held  twice 
a  week  uninterruptedly  through  the  year.  The  Bench  is  occupied 
by  a  lawyer  and  two  commercial  judges,  having  each  an  equal  YoiceL 
In  nautical  cases  two  experienced  captains  are  associates,  who,  how- 
ever, have  only  a  consultative  voice.  The  legal  judge  receives  a 
salary — the  commercial  judges  are  honorary. 

The  disputants  ai-e  at  liberty  to  conduct  their  cause  either  in 
person  or  by  an  advocate  ;  and  it  is  quite  usual,  especially  in  impor- 
tant cases,  to  employ  counsel.  The  procedure  is  oral ;  but  in  causes 
of  moment  the  advocates  are  in  the  habit  of  communicating  to  each 
other  brief  statements  of  their  case,  or  reply,  or  at  least  notes  of  the 
principal  facts,  together  with  copies  of  documentary  evidence,  before 
entering  on  their  verbal  pleadings.     This,  however,  is  optionaL 

In  simple  matters,  after  hearing  the  parties,  the  decision  of  the 
Court  is  forthwith  given ;  in  cases  of  greater  complication,  or  in- 
volving important  points  of  law,  the  judgment  is  generally  postponed 
eight  days. 

Dis[)utes  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  very  seldom  occur; 
its  competence  is  not  determined  by  the  amount  in  litigation,  but 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  question  at  issue— that  is  to  say,  whether 
it  relates  to  meixsantile  dealings. 

From  the  commencement  on  its  present  basis,  in  181 6,  the  Ham- 
burgh Tribunal  has  enjoyed  general  confidence  ;  and  though  at  first  a 
number  of  persons,  particularly  among  the  legal  profession,  were 
op}K)sed  to  it,  the  experience  of  forty  years  has  proved  that  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  having  a  majority  of  commercial  judges,  con- 
stitutes an  efficacious,  and  perhaps  the  only,  means  of  obtaining  com- 
mercial justice. 

The  vice-president  appropriates  a  considerable  part  of  his  com- 
munication to  justify  and  defend  the  participation  of  commercial 
judges  in  the  adminiHtration  of  the  Court.  He  considers  this  indeed 
to  be  the  cause  to  which  the  success  and  popularity  of  the  Tribunal  is 
mainly  owing ;  for,  says  he,  the  difficulty  of  deciding  cases  results  fiir 
less  frequently  from  doubts  as  to  the  principles  of  law  themselves,  than 
from  questions  of  the  application  of  these  principles.     On  this  ac- 
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ooont,  on  no  subject  oftener  than  in  relation  to  commercial  justice^ 
does  the  right  determination  of  any  given  case  depend  more  inti- 
mately on  a  proper  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy, and  a  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  commercial  world, 
and  other  circumstances  which,  while  often  ingeniously  withdrawn 
from  view  by  the  advocate,  are  immediately  apprehended  and  brought 
to  light  by  the  commercial  judge. 

Dr.  Yersmann  then,  in  well-weighed  language,  presents  the  advan- 
tages which  are  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  legal  judge  with  his 
scientific  knowledge  of  mercantile  law,  and  with  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  a  judicially  trained  mind.  The  judicial  culture  and  the 
habits  of  logical  thought  which  characterize  the  lawyer,  can  as  little 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  as  that  knowledge 
of  business  and  rapid  apprehension  of  the  question  in  dispute  which 
especially  belongs  to  the  mercantile  intellect. 

It  also  forms  the  peculiar  office  of  the  legal  judge  to  preserve,  as 
£ur  aa  possible,  that  conformity  in  the  course  of  decisions  which  is 
of  singular  importance  in  commercial  aflairs,  and  for  this  duty  his 
knowledge  of  the  judgments  already  pronounced  in  similar  cases  pre- 
eminently qualifies  him. 

The  lawyer  s  office  is  permanent,  while  the  commercial  judges  change. 
Diversity  of  opinion  very  rarely  occurs.  The  Court,  after  a  due  and 
searching  investigation,  generally  anives  at  a  unanimous  judgment. 

Dr.  Versmann,  in  conclusion,  makes  this  remarkable  observation 
to  his  English  corresi>ondeut : — *I  see  that  the  establishment  of 
these  courts  undoubtedly  encounters  great  difficulties  in  your  country 
— difficulties  which  lie  partly  in  its  social  relations  and  judicial  insti- 
tutions, and  partly  in  the  prejudices  and  misconceptions  of  a  portion 
of  the  public.  As  to  this  last  point,  I  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  perceiving  that  many  of  the  very  same  arguments  which  were  once 
urged  in  this  city  against  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  are  now  put 
forward  by  its  opponents  in  England.' 

Time  forbids  me  to  enter  here,  as  I  had  intended  to  do,  upon  a 
review  of  the  courts  existing  in  this  town  which  might  almost  at  once 
be  converted  into  commercial  courts.  The  County  Court  is  out 
of  the  question,  being  already  burdened  with  a  load  of  increasing 
bufflneas;  but  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  the  Borough  Court  lie 
before  us — ^little  known  and  less  frequented,  but  both  or  either  capa- 
ble of  popularization  and  conversion  into  a  well-constituted,  compre- 
hensive, and  efficacious  Local  Commercial  Court,  to  which  also  would 
belong  the  administration  of  the  (new)  Bankruptcy  system  now 
about  to  be  founded  on  economical  and  equitable  principles,  emanat- 
ing from  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  will  be 
administered  solely  with  a  view  to  commercial  interests. 
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The  Consolidation  of  Local  Courts.    By  G.  W.  Hastings,  LL.B., 
Barrister-at'Law 

No  complaint  can  be  more  truly  founded  on  £Eu;t  than  that  made  hy 
provincial  towns,  of  the  want  of  any  adequate  means  for  the  adnunis- 
tration  of  justice  to  their  inhabitants.  Many  towns,  which  in  respect 
of  wealth  and  population  might  well  form  the  capitals  of  independent 
states,  are  never  visited  by  her  Majesty's  judges ;  and  those  where 
assizes  are  held  only  see  the  judges  twice  a  year,  as  fiu*  as  civil  busi- 
ness is  concerned.  In  all  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  is  above 
50^.,  justice  is  denied  to  a  litigant  except  at  these  distant  in- 
tervals, and  clogged  with  the  condition  of  formal  pleadings  at  West- 
minster. The  proposed  changes  in  the  circuits,  and  their  greater 
frequency,  might  mitigate  but  could  never  relieve  the  hardship. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  evil  should  be  remedied  by  esta- 
blishing in  our  large  towns  simply  Commercial  Courts,  of  a  nature 
analogous,  if  not  similar,  to  those  known  on  the  Continent  by  the  name 
of  Tribunals  of  Commerce.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  this 
question,  two  broad  objections  may  be  stated  against  the  proposal — 
first,  that  these  new  institutions  would  entail  great  additional  expense 
on  the  country,  already  heavily  burdened  by  judicial  establishments; 
and  secondly,  that  the  multiplication  of  courts  has  already  become  a 
serious  evil,  and  should  be  checked  rather  than  encouraged.  The 
real  remedy  for  the  want  felt  in  the  provinces  will  be  found  in  Local 
Courts,  armed  with  plenary  jurisdiction,  provided  with  a  simple  pro- 
cedure, and  constantly  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  How  to 
establish  such  courts  without  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  nation, 
and  with  a  due  regard  to  existing  circumstances,  is  the  question  con- 
sidered in  this  paper. 

During  the  discussion  on  Tribunals  of  Commerce  at  the  Mercantile 
Law  Conference,  1857,*  I  pointed  out  the  feet,  which  is  continaally 
striking  most  people  engaged  in  questions  of  social  improvement, 
whether  affecting  law,  or  the  arts,  or  education,  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  founded  by  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  our  ances- 
tors which,  if  only  restored  to  their  original  and  legitimate  uses,  would 
supply  the  wants  for  which  we  are  continually  forming  new  ones. 
This  remark  ap])]ieH  especially  to  the  subject  now  in  hand.  A  search 
through  the  reports  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners  will 
show,  that  in  all  the  ancient  boroughs  of  this  kingdom.  Local  Courts 
existed  from  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  all  possessing  a  considerable 
jurisdiction,  and  many  capable  of  deciding  causes  to  any  amount.  I 
will  give  two  instances,  which  are  fair  samples,  from  two  classes  of 
towns.  The  Tolzey  Court  of  Bristol,  the  most  important  of  our 
mediaeval  seaports,  has  always  possessed  plenary  |K)wers.  Worcester, 
a  town  of  less  importance,  but  still  of  considerable  distinction  in  the 
middle  ages,  has  had,  from  the  days  of  our  first  Edwards,  a  Court  of 

*  lleport  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Conference,  1857,  page  56. 
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Pleas,  with  jurisdictioii  to  the  amount  of  40^^. — a  sum  which,  at  the 
|)eriod  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  court  must  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  500^  at  the  present  day.  Of  these  local  courts  the  Recorder 
was  the  judge,  and  as  that  officer  was  then  resident  in  his  borough, 
he  no  doubt  sat  constantly.  The  want  of  local  justice  in  our  principal 
towns  is  therefore  of  modem  date,  and  a  removal  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  desuetude  of  these  ancient  tribunals  will  remove  the  evils 
that  now  excite  complaint 

These  causes  are  principally  two;  one  is  the  defect  of  power  for 
executing  their  judgments,  which  the  borough  courts  labour  under. 
Generally  speaking,  their  jurisdiction  only  extends  to  the  boundary 
of  the  town ;  sometimes  it  is  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
borough,  Jong  since  overflowed  by  expanding  population.  This  defect 
was  of  little  moment  in  former  times,  when  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  country  was  difficult,  and  trade  was  concentrated 
in  particular  localities.  A  Bristol  merchant,  or  a  woollen  manufac- 
turer at  Worcester,  dealt  durin<]j  tlie  middle  ages  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  alone,  and  the  Recorder's  Coui-t  amply  sufficed  for  his  litiga- 
tion ;  but  now  that  trade  is  spread  over  the  country,  and  contracts  are 
entered  into  by  men  of  business  living  remote  from  each  other,  a  court 
which  can  execute  its  decrees  only  within  a  small  area  round  its  walls 
becomes,  for  most  purposes,  practically  useless.  The  other  reason  is 
the  non-residence  of  the  Recorders,  whose  salaries  have  not  risen  in 
amount  proportionately  to  the  reduced  value  of  money,  and  who,  con- 
sequently, never  think  of  abandoning  metropolitan  practice  to  fulfil 
their  ancient  duties  as  judges  of  the  borough  courts.  These  and  other 
causes  reduced  at  one  time  the  administration  of  local  justice  in 
England  to  a  lower  ebb,  I  imagine,  than  it  has  ever  sunk  to  in  any 
other  civilized  country. 

The  alwolute  denial  of  justice  which  thence  ensued  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  earliest  period  of  his  career  as  a  law 
reformer,  and  a  long  series  of  Bills,  commencing  at  a  date  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  continued  till  the  present  time, 
remain  as  a  monument  of  the  consistent  and  unwearying  zeal  with 
which  be  has  advocated  the  principle  of  bringing  justice  home  to  the 
door  of  every  citizen.  It  is  impossible  for  me  even  to  allude  to  all 
hij«  efforts  on  this  subject.  I  can  only  mention  the  Bill  introduced  by 
him,  then  Mr.  Brougham,  in  183 1,  and  which  was  subsequently  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  lost  in  the  ensuing  year  by  a 
▼cry  narrow  majority.  The  Bill  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
local  courts  with  a  compulsory  jurisdiction  up  to  100^.,  and  with  a 
voluntary  jurisdiction  to  any  amount ;  they  were  also  intended  to  be 
courts  of  reconcilement  and  arbitration.  This  greiit  and  comprchen- 
sive  measure,  as  well  as  future  Bills  of  a  similar  but  less  extensive 
nature,  was  opposed  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  then  occupying  the  woolsack, 
as  an  innovation  on  our  judicial  system ;  a  circumstance  which  I 
mention  to  the  honour  of  that  illustrious  and  enlightened  man  ;  for 
when  the  reiterated  efforts  of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  incieasing 
popular  feeling  on  the   subject   convinced  Lord  Lyndhurst,  fifteen 
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years  later,  that  the  principle  of  local  justice  was  sound,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  frankly  withdraw  his  former  opinions,  and  to  ask  the 
assent  of  Parliament  to  the  first  County  Court  Bill.  The  26L  juiB- 
diction  given  by  this  measure  was  subsequently  increased  to  50!,  by 
an  Act  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Fitzroy ;  and  at  this  point,  bemg 
one  half  of  the  amount  proposed  in  Lord  Brougham's  original  nitt- 
sure.  County  Court  legislation  has  hitherto  stopped.  But  the  real 
value  of  the  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  local  jnstioe 
thus  affirmed  by  Parliament ;  a  principle  too  firmly  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  be  ever  again  eradicated  fix>m  our  legal 
system,  though  its  full  development  may  be  long  retarded  by  sdf- 
interest  and  prejudice,  and  discredited  by  occasional  failure. 

The  time  will  probably  come  when  our  County  Courts,  like  the 
Scotch  Sheriff  Courts,  will  try  civil  causes  to  any  amount ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  improvements  must  be  made  in  their  machineiy, 
and  a  higher  class  of  men,  speaking  generally,  be  obtained  as  judges 
before  such  powers  can  be  safely  extended  to  them.  Many  of  these 
courts,  which  number  nearly  five  hundred,  are  situated  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  no  adequate  supervision  can  be  maintained  by  the  preas^ 
and  where  the  regular  attendance  of  a  bar  cannot  be  looked  for.  I 
think,  too,  that  the  requirements  of  town  and  country  in  this  matter 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  different,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  ex})eriment 
of  local  courts  with  plenary  jurisdiction  can  be  best  tried  at  first  in 
our  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities.  To  these  I  would 
restrict  the  application  of  the  following  plan. 

I  propose  that  an  Act  should  be  passed  to  be  called  the  Borough 
Courts  Act,  enabling  her  Majesty,  by  order  in  Privy  Council,  to 
establish  in  any  town  of  a  population  of  20,000  or  upwards,  whose 
inhabitants  may  petition  for  that  purpose,  a  Borough  Coiui;,  exercising 
the  powers  of  the  present  Bankruptcy  and  County  Courts,  and  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  (all  these  Courts  to  be  consolidated  in  the  new 
tribunal)  and  possessing,  in  addition,  the  power  of  trying  civil  cases 
to  any  amount  where  the  parties  may  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  jurisdiction.  I  also  propose  that  equitable  powers  should 
be  conferred  on  these  tribunals,  and  that  the  litigant  pai-ties  may 
at  their  option  try  any  case  of  contract  as  they  would  before  an 
arbitrator,  without  formal  pleadings,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two 
mercantile  men  as  assessors  to  the  judge.  Process  should  be  served 
and  judgment  executed  throughout  the  kingdom  as  is  the  ease 
now  with  the  County  Courts,  and  the  judge  should  sit  continu- 
ously. Such  courts  would  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  tri* 
bunals  of  commerce  are  designed,  with  the  advantage  of  being  open 
to  others  than  mercantile  litigants.  I  believe  that  two  judges  would 
suffice,  in  any  of  our  towns,  for  all  the  judicial  work,  both  civil  and 
criminal ;  and  I  propose  that  in  all  cases  the  senior  judge  should  be 
the  Hecorder  of  the  borough,  and  that  he  and  his  colleague  should  be 
paid  such  salaries  as  to  make  their  posts  objects  of  ambition  to  men 
occupying  a  first-rate  position  at  the  bar.  The  sums  now  paid  to  the 
officers  of  different  local  courts  would  be,  in  most  cases^  if  thrown 
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together,  sufficient  for  the  purpose.*  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  towns  would  gladly  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding any  further  sum  that  might  be  necessary.  Any  cost  of  this 
sort  would  probably  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  diminution  of 
prison  expenses  alone,  owing  to  the  greater  frequency  of  sessions,  and 
the  consequently  smaller  average  of  prisoners  awaiting  their  trial  In 
such  courts  an  efficient  and  regular  bar  would  not  long  be  wanting. 
The  demand  for  trained  advocacy,  which  important  and  continued 
litigation  always  creates,  as  invariably  begets  the  supply ;  and  as  I 
understand  that  Liverpool  and  Manchester  already  possess  a  local 
bar  of  standing  and  ability,  it  is  evident  that  a  similar  body  will  col- 
lect in  any  large  town  where  a  local  court,  presided  over  by  a  judge 
of  professional  reputation,  and  trying  causes  of  a  large  amount,  has 
once  been  establieJied. 

T  need  not  say  that  the  practical  application  of  such  an  Act  must  be 
gradual  and  regulated  by  the  interests  of  the  officers  of  the  existing 
conrtSy  the  new  scheme  being  carried  out  as  vacancies  by  death  or 
retirement  occur. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked  what  reason  there  is  to  expect  that  such 
a  court,  if  established,  could  be  worked  successfully,  or  that  its  exist- 
ence would  be  neeiled  if  the  circuits  of  the  judges  were  made  more 
frequent.  There  is  a  precedent  on  this  point  which  I  submit  gives  to 
this  question  a  conclusive  reply.  The  City  of  London  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  a  close  proximity  to  the  superior  courts,  and  its  mer- 
chants have  the  frequent  opportunity  at  the  Guildhall  or  Westminster 
sittings  of  bringing  disputed  questions  before  a  juiy.  The  City  has, 
nevertheless,  found  it  exinsdient  within  the  last  two  years  to  obtain 
ao  Act  addhig  to  the  powers  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its  Lord 
liayor^s  Court ;  that  court  presided  over  by  the  Recorder  and  Common 
Seijeant,  armed  with  equitable  as  well  as  legal  powers,  and  possessed 
of  an  improved  procedure,  is  thronged  with  business,  and  gives,  I  am 
told,  great  satisfaction  to  suitors.  It  entirely  resembles  in  its  nature 
and  proceedings  the  courts  whose  formation  I  advocate  ;  and  if  London 
is  in  need  of  such  a  tribunal,  by  how  much  more  must  its  existence 
be  required  in  towns  far  distant  from  the  superior  courts  I 


*  In  Liverpool,  the  following  salaries  are  paid  to  local  judges : — 

Bankruptcy  Commissioner     £1800 

County  Court  Judge  1500 

PasMgo  Court  Judge 600 

Recoider 400 

£4300 
wludi  would  give  for  two  resident  judges  2500Z.  to  one,  and  1800/.  to  the  other. 

Take,  igab,  Bristol  :— 

Bankruptcy  Commissioner £1800 

County  Court  Judge  iioo 

Beeorder  600 

£3600 
pYing  loool.  for  a  resident  Recorder,  and  1500?.  for  a  deputy. 
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On  the  Law  relating  to  Foreign  Debtors,  By  J.  T.  Dan  son,  F.S.8., 
Barrister-at'Law. 

fT^HIS  topic  Iiaving,  of  late,  excited  some  attention  in  Liverpool,  and 
J.  having  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  it  is  deemed  not  unfitting  that, 
as  chairman  of  the  commercial  law  committee  of  that  body,  and  one 
of  its  delegates  to  the  meeting,  I  should  lay  before  this  section  a 
statement  of  what  we  deem  the  defects  of  the  present  law,  with  a 
view  to  the  proper  remedies.  After  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject,  as  it  affects  the  British  merchant  at  home,  and  after 
consulting  the  best  modem  authorities  on  the  established  laws  and 
customs  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  affecting  it,  the  fd^- 
lowing  concluitious  have  been  arrived  at  : — i.  That  there  is  a  defect 
inherent  in,  and  to  some  extent  inseparable  from,  the  system  under 
wliich  justice  is  at  present  administered  in  all  matters  involving 
transactions  between  the  subjects  of  different  states  or  governments. 
2.  That  this  defect  arises  chiefly  from  the  practical  impossibility  of 
any  government  stretching  its  authority,  permanently  or  r^ilarly, 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  territory ;  but  also,  partly,  as  regards 
this  country,  from  imperfect  legislation.  3.  That  this  defect,  being 
inseparably  connected  with  the  political  independence  and  various 
character  of  different  governments,  cannot  be  fully  remedied,  by  any 
means,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world.  4.  That  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  this  defect  are,  at  present,  obviated,  to  some  extent^ 
by  legislation,  and  by  international  concession.  5.  But  that  these 
inconveniences  admit  of  being  obviated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
they  now  are,  by  legislation,  and  by  an  extension  of  these  concessions ; 
and  this  without  in  any  degree  impugning  the  independence  of  dif- 
ferent governments ;  and,  6.  That  every  step  in  advance  thus  made 
towards  a  more  perfect  administration  of  justice,  as  between  the 
subjects  of  different  governments,  would  invest  with  a  higher  degree 
of  security  all  the  transactions  of  foreign  commerce — and  by  tiim 
diminishing  risk,  diminish  cost — and  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to 
all  jmrties  concerned.  The  first  thi*ee  of  these  propositions  may  be 
best  dealt  with  together.  That  some  such  defect  as  that  indicated 
exists  might  be  inferred  from  the  facts  brought  before  the  Chamber, 
a.s  affording  ground  for  inquiry.  But  the  first  steps  of  the  inquiry 
elicited  abundant  evidence  that  these  facts,  while  they  described  an 
individual  case,  also  fairly  illustrated  an  important  class  of  cases,  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  and  other 
countries.  The  existence  of  the  defect  I'eferred  to  has  also  been 
recognised  by  the  leading  writers  on  jurisprudence,  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  has  by  them  invariably  been 
traced,  as  it  may  now  most  obviously  be  traced,  to  the  limits  neoes- 
Karily  imposed  by  the  political  and  judicial  independence  of  separate 
nations  upon  the  powers  of  investigation  and  compulsion  wielded  by 
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their  respective  courts  of  law.     And  it  has  never  been  supposed  to  be 
practicable,  nor  can  it  now  be  supposed  to  be  so,  that  the  courts  of 
law,  erected  and  maintained  by  one  nation,  should  have  jurisdiction 
within  the  territory,  and  over  the  subjects,  of  another  :  inasmuch  as 
the  exercise  of  any  such  jurisdiction  would  be  directly  subversive  of 
the  political  and  legislative  institutions  upon  which  the  independence 
of  separate  nationalities  is  fundamentally  based.     With  reference  to 
the  4th  and  5th  propositions,  we  have,  first,  to  consider  the  necessary 
extent  of  the  limitations  thus  imposed  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  one  state  upon  the  subjects  of  another.     And  here  we  may 
fitly  limit  the  further  scope  of  this  inquiry  to  the  means  of  enforcing 
the   payment  of  debts   due   by,   or  of  compensation   for  damages 
sustamed  at  the  hands  of,  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power ;  leaving 
the  less  difficult  subject  of  criminal  justice  untouclied.     The  process 
of  law  by  which  a  claim,  being  just,  is  enforced,  is  essentially  the 
same  in  all  countries.    It  is  readily  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  : — 
ist,  the  investigation  by  which  the  justice  of  the  claim  is  ascertained ; 
and,  2nd,  the  compulsion  by  which  the  right,  thus  made  apparent,  is 
enforced.     As  to  the  first  part  of  the  process,  there   seems  to  be, 
sabstantially,  very  little  difference  between  the  practice  of  the  courts 
of  different  countries.     The  courts   of  all   countries   more   or  less 
readily  entertain  suits  by  foreigners  against  the  subjects  of  the  states 
to  which   the  courts   belong;  and,  in  all  such  cases,   they  enforce 
their  judgment  as   they  would  were  the   suit   at  the  instance   of 
the  native.     A  similar  privilege  is  accorded  to  foreigners  desirous 
of  suing    foreigners    in    the    native  courts,   where    the   subject    in 
dispute,  or  the  residence  or  property  of  the  defendant,  or  mutual 
eonaent,  brings  the  suit  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  native  court. 
Bat  of  course  these  privileges  have  no  existence  when  the  different 
states   in    question    ai-e    at   war.       By   some  writers   this    practice 
of  permitting  foreigners  to   sue    has  been    treated  as   founded   on 
a  right.      It  is  obvious,  however,  that  practically  it  is  based  upon 
concession,  and  that  its  just  extent  is  to  be  measured  by  its  inter- 
national reciprocity.       Undoubtedly,    the    independence    of    every 
nation,  if  strictly  insisted  upon,  implies  power  to  refuse  the  benefit 
of  its   internal  institutions  to  all  except  its  own  people.     To   use 
this  power  to  its  utmost  extent,  would  be  to  forbid  all  intercoui'se 
with  foreigners.     To  waive  it,  so  far  only  as  is  above  stated  to  be 
common,  is  about  the  nan*owest  limit  of  concession  consistent  with 
the  carrying  on  of  foreign  commerce.     And  it  is  abundantly  evident, 
apart  from  all  abstract  right,  that  a  nation  which  seeks  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  and  promotes  the  formation  of  contracts  between  its 
individual  members  and  members  of  other  communities,  tacitly  binds 
itself  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  such  contracts,  on  both  sides,  as  far 
as  its  power  may  extend.     The  suit  once  instituted,  it  appears  that 
the  mode  of  procedure  must,  with  few  excei)tions,  be  that  usual  in 
tbe  court  in  which  it  is  carried  on.     Nor  is  there  any  apparent 
reason  why  this  should  be  otherwise,  except  as  to  evidence.     I'here 
being  coDidderable  difference  between  the  force  allowed  to  different 
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descriptions  of  evidence  in  different  countries,  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  course  usual  in  each  country  might  often  wear  the  aspect  of  % 
denial  of  justice,  and  might  sometimes  deserve  that  description.     The 
rule  most  prevalent  seems  to  be  that,  in  this  part  of  the  procedure, 
regard  shall  be  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  practice  of  the  conntiy 
in  which  the  transaction  in  issue  took  place  ;  and  that,  when  writt^ 
documents  are  in  question,  they  shall  be  dealt  with  under  the  law  of 
evidence  prevalent  in  the  country  in  whicli  they  had  their  origin. 
And  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  rejection,  on  any 
such  occasion,  of  any  descni)tion  of  proof  commonly  recognised  by 
other  civilized  nations,  would  be  deemed  good  ground  of  intematiomd 
complaint.     But,  what  more  nearly  affects  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry,  is  the  bearing  of  the  recognised  international  law  of  £uroi)e 
ii[K>n  a  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  the  ends  of  justice 
that,  before  any  suit  is  commenced,  the  property  of  a  foreign  de- 
fendant, being  within  the  realm,  should  be  seized  on  behalf  of  a  natiTo 
or  foreign  bailiff.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  exercise  of  such  a 
]>ower,  within  due  limits,  is,  or  ever  has  been,  deemed  rejyuguant 
to  the  ideas  of  international  justice  hitherto  acted  upon  by   the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.     Such  a  power  is  actually  in  use,  by 
local  courts,  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.     It  seems^  in 
every  instance  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic 
account  of  it,  to  be  founded  solely  upon  ancient  and  continuous  nmge^ 
and  to  have  a  distinctly  mercantile  origin.    A  statement  of  its  ext^t 
and  operation,  as  ascertained  with  reference  to  London  and  to  Bristol, 
may  afford  some  ground  for  considering  the  propriety  of  an  appeal  to 
the  Legislature  for  an  amendment  of  the  general  law  of  the  countiy 
in  this  respect.     Goods  belonging  to,  or  debts  due  to,  foreiguen,  if 
the  goods  or  the  debtors  be  within  the  City  of  London,  may  be  at- 
tached or  seized  by  process  out  of  the  Lord  Mayors  Court.     This 
power  seemK  to  have  been  originally  conferred  only  by  way  of  com- 
pelling the  appearance  before  the  court  of  persons  owing  money 
within  the  City,  but  resident  out  of  it.     Projicrty  on  the  Thames  is 
exempt;  and  hence  bhip])ing  and  goods  afloat  cannot  there  be  at- 
tached.    After  attachment  made,  the  defendant  can  remove  it  by 
putting  in  bail  for  the  amount  claimed  ;  but  if  this  be  not  done  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  the  projierty  attached  is  delivered  over  to  the  plain- 
tiff, or  his  claim  is  satisfied  out  of  it.    In  the  meantime,  if  the  plaintiff 
brings  forward  two  housekeepers,  as  sureties,  to  restore  the  property  or 
debt,  if  duly  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day,  he  may  have  the  pro- 
perty appraised  and  delivered  to  him,  or  the  debt  due  to  the  defendant 
])aid  into  his  hands.*    A  iK)wer  similar  in  many  respects  is  wielded  by 
the  Borough  Court  of  Record  at  Bristol,  known,  before  the  Municipal 
Keform  Act,  a^  the  '  Tolzey  Court.'     Its  jurisdiction  is  co-extensive 
with  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  extends  over  the  Avon  as  &r  down  as 
King-i*oad,   and    over    the  Severn   as  fiir   as  the  island  called   the 
*  Holmes  /    and    so   includes  all  shi[)s  and  property   afloat   within 


*  Ashley's  '  Doctriue  aud  Practice  of  Attachments,'  8vo.,  1819. 
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these  limits.  The  manDer  of  proceeding  resembles  that  of  the  London 
ooiirt.  The  plaintiff  makes  affidavit  of  the  amount  of  his  claim. 
A  summons  then  issues  to  the  defendant  to  appear.  If  this  be  re- 
turned with  the  officer*s  certificate  that  he  is  not  to  be  found  within 
the  city,  an  attachment  may  issue  to  attach  whatever  property  he 
may  have  there.  If  the  defendant  does  not  then  appear  within  a 
short  time,  a  warrant  of  sale  may  issue ;  and,  on  the  plaintiff  giving 
secnrity  to  return  the  amount,  if  the  defendant  appears,  and  dis- 
proves his  claim  within  a  year  and  a  day,  the  property  is  sold,  and 
the  plaintiff's  claim  is  satisfied,  so  far  as  the  proceeds  may  extend. 
Here,  as  in  London,  the  pi*operty  seizable  includes  debts  due  to  the 
defendant,  on  their  being  admitted  by  the  debtor,  or  proved  before 
the  court.  If  the  defendant  appears,  at  any  time  before  the  proceed- 
ings are  completed,  and  either  surrenders  his  person,  or  gives  bail, 
the  attachment  merges  in  the  ordinary  action  for  debt  It  appears 
that  a  similar  customary  mode  of  proceeding  exists  in  some  other 
ancient  cities  and  towns  in  England  :  as  at  Eexter  and  at  Lancaster, 
and  that  it  also  exists  in  Scotland,  and  in  Jersey,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  maritime  towns  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  Scotland,  it  is 
termed  *  Arrestment ;'  and  in  France,  *  Saisie  arret.'  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  power  thus  used  has  two  distinct  peculiarities  here 
worthy  of  attention.  First :  Its  origin  and  its  form  point  only  to 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  appearance  of  defendants  who,  though 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  have  property  and  creditors, 
or  debtors  and  creditors,  within  it.  In  effect,  by  attaching  the  pro- 
perty or  debts  of  the  defendant,  the  process  secures,  to  their  extent,  the 
payment  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  if  just,  or  if  not  diaproved.  Second  : 
It  operates  upon  all  persons  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coui't ; 
and  so  touches  foreigners,  not  as  such,  but  in  common  with  a  large 
number  of  British  subjects.  How  far  tlie  exercise  of  such  a  jwwer 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  due  by  foreigners,  and  all  others  who  have 
property  or  creditors  in  localities  in  which  they  ai-e  not  resident,  may 
be  expedient,  is  a  question  for  the  Legislature.  If  it  be  so,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist  in  Liverpool.  If  it 
be  not  so,  it  can  hardly  be  defended  in  London,  or  at  Bristol,  or  else- 
where. Should  its  existence,  for  merely  local  purposes,  not  be  deemed 
expedient,  there  remains  the  question,  whether  it  might  not  properly 
be  given  to  the  supreme  courts  of  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
even  to  the  local  courts  of  our  principal  towns,  as  against  foreigners 
and  others  permanently  resident  abroad. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  payment  of  a  debt  is 
to  be  enforced,  when  the  person  or  property  of  the  defendant  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  power — that,  namely,  by  which  the  claim, 
having  been  duly  substantiated,  it  only  remains  to  comjiel  its  satis- 
fiustion,  is  of  considerable  interest.  Where  the  person  or  property  to 
be  acted  upon  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  giving  judgment, 
the  process  is,  usually,  precisely  the  same  as  though  both  parties  were 
native&  Otherwise,  of  course,  any  enforcement  of  the  judgment 
must  be  subject  to  the  goodwill  of  the  foreign  power  in  question. 
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Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  governments  of  Europe  very 
generally  agree  in  granting  power  for  the  execution  of  a  judgment  in 
such  cases  ;  but  they  disagree  widely  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they 
grant  it.  And,  with  reference  to  these  terms,  the  govemmentu  re- 
ferred to  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — A.  Those  willing  to 
grant  the  power  upon  application  backed  only  by  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  judgment  has  been  duly  obtained  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country  in  which  it  has  been  obtained,  and  on  condi- 
tion of  reciprocity.  B.  Those  in  which  it  is  required  that,  before 
the  judgment  be  enforced,  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  more 
or  less  minutely  re-investigated  before  a  native  tribunal.  The  prin- 
cipal modem  authorities  on  international  law  seem  to  be  agreed 
that,  subject  only  to  three  conditions,  a  requisition  by  one  govern- 
ment u[K>n  another  for  enforcement  of  a  judgment  given  by  a  court 
of  the  requiring  government,  ought  to  be  complied  with,  and  mighty 
with  justice,  be  enforced  by  war.  These  conditions  are : — ok  That 
the  court  giving  the  judgment  shall  have  had  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  ;  and  shall  have  been  so  recognised,  by  agreement,  tacit  or 
express,  between  the  two  nations.  h.  That  the  foreigner  shall 
have  been  duly  heard,  and  shall  have  had  allowed  all  due  right 
of  ap])eal,  as  though  he  had  been  a  native,  c.  That  the  case 
shall  have  been  decided  ou  its  merits,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  countr}'  iu  which  it  is  tried ;  and  that  the  decision  shall,  in 
that  country,  be  final.  To  these  it  may  be  added,  that  no  nation 
could  justly  claim  the  benefit  limited  by  these  conditions  except  on 
terms  of  reciprocity.  In  acting  upon  these  views  of  international 
obligation,  the  British  Government  may  justly  claim  to  hold  an 
honoumble  position.  Without  inquiring  about,  or  stipulating  for, 
reciprocal  advantages — without  asking  for  more  than  ordinary  evi- 
dence of  the  comi>etency  of  the  foreign  court  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  of  the  regularity  of  its  proceedings,  the  courts  of  this  country  use 
all  the  power  they  possess  to  enforce  foreign  judgments  against 
]5ritish  subjects,  or  their  j»roperty.  In  fact,  we  are  quite  as  liberal  to 
foHMgners  as  to  each  other.  A  judgment  obtained  in  a  supreme 
court  of  one  of  our  three  kingdoms,  cannot,  without  a  like  prelimi- 
nary process,  l)e  enforced  in  either  of  the  others.  Nor  could  this 
couise,  liberal  iis  it  is,  be  objected  to,  provided  it  were  met  by 
reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  foreign  goveiTiments.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  not  so.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  I  have  stated, 
there  are  two  prevalent  modes  of  meeting  such  an  ajiplication.  The 
more  modem,  or  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  termed  the 
French,  rule,  which  requires  (B)  that  the  subject  matter  be  rein- 
vestigated before  a  native  tribunal,  prevails  in  France,  in  Belgium, 
and  in  those  jmrts  of  Prussia,  of  Bavaria,  and  of  Hesse,  lying  nearest 
to  France,  and  in  which  the  modern  legislation  of  tliat  country  has 
been  adoj)ted.  It  also  prevails  in  Holland,  in  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  iu  Geneva,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In 
J<ussia,  and  in  Sj)ain  and  Portugal,  the  French  practice  is  not 
expressly  adojited,  but  a  foreign  judgment  is  recognised  only  as  evi- 
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denoe,  to  be  used  before  a  native  court,  in  a  re  investigation  of  the 
ease.  And  it  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
more  ancient,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  German,  rule  (A)  prevails 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  country ;  in  Prussia,  excepting 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  in  Hanover  and  Saxony,  in  Brunswick  and  in 
Baden,  in  Hesse  (except  its  Rhenish  section),  in  a  majority  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  in  Sardinia,  and  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  It  also 
prevails  in  Denmark.  The  last-mentioned  and  more  liberal  practice 
is  found,  by  tlie  testimony  of  the  best  authorities,  to  confer  consider- 
able advantages  upon  all  the  parties  concerned.  This  is  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Obstructions  to  the  recovery  of 
debts  invariably  afford  to  fraudulent  debtors  additional  motives  to 
the  incurring  and  to  the  increase  of  debts.  It  has  a  like  operation 
upon  creditors — i.e ,  warning  them  not  to  give  ci-edit  freely  ;  and  this 
warning  operates,  to  some  extent,  even  where  fraud  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question.  The  expense  and  delay  of  a  new  trial  in  the  country 
of  the  foreign  debtor  is,  in  most  cases,  a  mere  obstruction  of  the 
eourse  of  justice ;  and  where  the  laws  and  modes  of  procedure  of  the 
two  countries  are  substantially  the  same,  it  almost  invariably  assumes 
this  character.  On  the  other  hand,  contidence  in  the  judgment  of  his 
native  court  upon  all  transactions  falling  pro|)erly  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  cei-taiuty  of  its  being  enforced,  inevitably  and  justly 
induces  a  corresponding  degree  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  a  creditor 
dealing  with  a  foreign  debtor.  Commercial  transactions  are  thus 
extended  in  proportion  to  the  safety  of  their  basis,  the  foreigner  has 
the  benefit  of  higher  credit,  the  home  trader  that  of  larger  sales,  and 
both  countries  profit  by  an  extension  of  their  commercial  intercourse. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  the  effect  to  be  given  to  judgments 
obtained  in  foreign  countries  is  not  yet  very  clearly  settled.  By  the 
constitution,  a  judgment  obtained  in  one  state  is  held  go«)d  in  all  the 
others  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  judgments  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
when  relied  upon  in  the  state  courts.  But  it  has  been  decided  that 
this  imparts  to  such  judgments  only  a  general  validity,  which  may  be 
im|3eached  on  the  ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction,  iiTegularity  of 
proceeding,  or  fraud.  So  far  as  the  effect  of  foreign  judgment  has  yet 
been  settled  in  the  United  States,  the  rule  adopted  has  been  rather 
the  German  than  the  French  one.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that,  in  all  these  statements,  a  necesstiry  avoidance  of  detail 
has  compelled  me  to  overlook  many  distinctions,  and  to  speak  only  of 
the  general  effects  in  each  case. 

Reverting  now  to  the  fifth  of  the  propositions  with  which  this 
memoi-andum  was  begun,  we  have  yet  to  consider  how  far  the 
admitted  defects  of  the  present  system  are  susceptible  of  remedy. 
As  to  proceedings  before  judgment,  we  find  that,  very  generally, 
on  the  continent  of  Euroi>e,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  a  few 
places  in  England,  and  throughout  Scotland,  the  goods  and  credits  of 
absent  persons  and  foreigners  may  be  attached,  in  the  first  instance, 
KO  as  to  secure,  to  their  extent,  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  any 
claim   that  may  be   afterwards  duly  established.      The  mode,  and 
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even  the  effect  of  the  proceeding,  are  different  in  different  locali- 
ties; but,  wherever  it  exists,  it  is  found  to  be  beneficial;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  has,  when  fairly  employed,  been  complained 
of  as  unjust  or  unequal  in  its  operation.  So  far  as  it  differs  fit>m  tbe 
old  English  process  of  execution  (that  is  to  say,  as  it  covers  not  only 
the  goods  but  also  the  credits  of  the  party  proceeded  against),  it  has 
lately  been  adopted  into  the  English  law  (the  Common  Law  Pro* 
cedure  Act,  of  1854,  ss.  60,  61),  authorizing  the  examination  of  any 
person  against  whom  a  judgment  has  been  obtained,  as  to  any  debts 
due  to  him.  And  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  such  examination, 
or  upon  aflSdavit  of  the  plaintiff  of  the  existence  of  any  such  debt,  it 
may  be  attached  to  answer  the  judgment.  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
be  any  good  reason  why  a  judicial  power  wielded  by  the  Lord  Mayor*8 
Court  in  London,  and  the  local  court  of  Bristol,  and  some  other 
towns  in  England,  and  throughout  Scotland,  assuming  it  to  have 
been  so  far  beneficial,  shotdd  not  be  given  to,  and  exercised  by,  the 
the  Borough  Court  of  Liverpool,  and  that  as  widely  and  effectiudly, 
in  point  of  form,  as  it  is  now  exercised  in  'any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
As  to  proceedings  after  judgment,  if  the  debtor  has  either  goods  or 
debts  owing  to  him  within  the  kingdom,  his  absence,  or  the  fiict  of 
his  being  a  foreigner,  does  not  now  obstruct  the  course  of  justice. 
But  if  the  property  on  which  alone  the  judgment  can  take  effect  be 
within  the  territory  of  a  foreign  power,  its  operation  is  subject  to 
foreign  laws,  the  effect  of  which,  as  has  been  stated,  is,  in  some 
instances,  such  as  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  the  debt,  and  in  others, 
to  place  in  the  way  of  its  recovery  apparently  only  such  obstructions 
as  are  necessarily  implied  in  the  independence  of  separate  nations. 
Here,  then,  are  suggested  two  descriptions  of  reform— one  of  our 
internal  polity,  and  the  other  of  our  national  relation  to  foreign 
powei-s.  One  within  the  domain  of  legislation,  the  other  of  diplomacy. 
Both,  however,  are  based  upon  the  same  piinciple — that  of  equal 
justice  :  what  is  right  in  London,  or  in  Bristol,  at  Leith,  or  at  Havre, 
cannot  surely  be  wrong  in  Liverpool.  And  what  our  Government 
willingly  does  for  foreigners,  foreign  governments  may  be  fairly  asked 
to  do  for  us.  It  is  true  that  any  continuance,  and,  much  more,  any 
extension,  of  merely  local  privilege,  may  be  justly  opposed.  The 
Chaml)er  had  brought  under  its  notice  a  case  decided  under  the 
Scottish  law  of  *  arrestment,'  and  affirmed  on  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  (London  and  North-Westeni  Railway  Company  v.  Lindsay, 
30  L.  T.  Rep.  357) ;  and  it  undoubtedly  proves  that  that  law  may  be 
used  in  an  objectionable  manner.  But  the  evil,  in  such  cases, 
obWously  arises  from  the  partial  and  internal  application  of  a 
law  properly  based  on  considerations  purely  internationaL  That 
])ersons  resident  within  the  City  of  London,  or  within  the  City  of 
Bristol,  or  in  Scotland,  should  be  permitted  to  treat  the  rest  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  as  foreigners,  and  to  wield,  as  against  them,  a 
remedy  of  so  exceptional  and  summary  a  character,  may  be  an 
anomaly  calling  loudly  for  correction.  Acknowledging  the  same 
government,   the  inhabitants   of  the  United   Kingdom  should  un* 
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doubtedly  be  made  amenable  to  the  same  tribunals.  But  the  decision 
of  this  point  by  no  means  settles  the  question,  which  is,  whether  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  as  such,  do  not,  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners, 
really  need  some  such  protection  as  may  be  afforded  by  the  law  in 
question.  And  inasmuch  as  this  law  is  found  prevailing,  as  against 
uiem,  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  countries  with  which  they  have  com- 
mercial dealings,  the  Chamber  are  of  opinion  that  they  may  justly 
claim  the  benefit  of  it,  at  home,  as  against  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries ;  and  that  the  case  refen*ed  to,  and  others  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  that  case  has  excited 
in  the  public  press,  while  they  expose  the  impropriety  of  maintaining 
any  such  law  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  section  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  against  the  rest,  do  also  illustrate  and  enfoixie  the 
probable  efficacy  and  value  of  the  law,  if  applied  only  against  foreigners, 
and  in  cases  in  which  other  modes  of  redress  are  clearly  inapplicable. 
The  sixth  proposition  hardly  needs  to  be  enforced.  Chambers  of 
Commerce  exist  for  practical  purposes  ;  and  they  can  hardly  find  one 
more  legitimate  than  that  of  urging  upon  the  governments  under 
which  they  act  the  intelligent  consideration  and  discreet  enforce- 
ment of  measures  calculated  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice 
in  mercantile  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  inter- 
course, and  secure  the  amity  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 


On  th£  Sheriff  Courts  of  Scotland,     By  John  D.  Milne,  Junior, 
Advocate,  Aberdeen, 

THE  Sheriff  Courts  or  County  Courts  of  Scotland  are  of  very 
ancient  origin,  but  their  present  constitution  is  regulated  by 
what  is  called  the  Jurisdiction  Act,  so  Geo.  II.,  passed  in  1747. 

The  principal  sheriff  (except  in  the  counties  of  Edinburgh  and 
Lanark,  or  Glasgow)  is  not  bound  to  residence  within  his  county,  but 
must  hold  a  certain  number  of  courts  there  annually.  Sheriff  sub- 
stitutes reside  within  their  counties  all  the  year  round.  Each  county 
has  at  least  one  sheriff  substitute,  and  in  the  case  of  populous  or 
widely  spread  counties  the  number  is  increased,  there  being  three,  all 
holding  courts,  in  the  populous  town  of  Glasgow ;  three  holding 
courts  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  same  county ;  and  four  holding 
ooorts  in  different  districts  of  the  wide  and  inaccessible  county  of 
Inverness.  Full  legal  qualification  is  requisite  for  the  appointment 
of  sheriff  substitute. 

The  office  of  sheriff  is  held  by  ap])ointment  from  the  Crown  ;  that 
of  sheriff  substitute  is  held  of  the  principal  sheriff  Both  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  a  sheriff  substitute  requires  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  of  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  ;  and  both  the  office  of  sheriff  and  the  office  of 
sheriff  substitute,  are  equivalent  to  life  appointments.     The  salaries 
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of  the  sheiiff  substitutes  may  not  exceed  loooi^.  (tlieir  duties  being 
constant  and  laborious,  especially  in  populous  counties).  The  salary 
of  the  sheriff  principal  may  not  be  under  500^.,  his  duties  being 
less  arduous,  and  admitting  of  his  continuing  to  practise  in  the 
supreme  courts,  though  not  permitted  to  appear  in  causes  connected 
with  his  own  county.    Both  salaries  are  paid  from  the  public  revenues. 

In  each  county  there  is  a  sheriff  clerk  (appointed  for  life  by  the 
Crown).  His  salary  is  paid  from  the  public  funds,  and  he  has  the 
power  of  appointing  assistants. 

In  addition  to  stipendiary  sheriff  substitutes,  it  is  usual  for  the 
sheriff  to  appoint  several  honoi-aiy  sheriff  substitutes,  holding  never- 
theless the  proper  legal  qualification ;  who,  in  case  of  emergency, 
may  act  in  place  of  the  stipendiary  judge.  In  connection  with  the 
several  Sheriff  Courts  of  Scotland  there  have  arisen  bodies  of  legal 
practitioners,  whose  number  in  some  of  the  towns  is  considerable. 
No  one  is  admitted  to  practise  in  the  court  until  he  has  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  has  been  examined  by  the 
sheriff  or  persons  appointed  by  him  on  his  knowledge  of  the  law. 
In  some  of  the  courts,  these  bodies  of  practitionera  hold  Charters  of 
Incorporation.  Barristera  of  the  supreme  court  may  also  plead 
before  Sheriff  Courts ;  but  the  business  is  conducted  almost  entirely 
by  the  local  bar. 

In  these  general  features  the  chief  difference  of  the  Scotch  County 
Courts  from  those  of  England  lies  in  the  fact  that  English  County 
Courts  have  judges  only  of  one  rank,  whereas  those  in  Scotland  have 
two  ranks  of  judges,  one  subordinate  to  the  other. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  of  Scotland  has  from 
the  first  been  very  extensive. 

On  application,  these  courts  grant  immediate  execution  on  bonds  or  ' 
bills  of  any  amount  exigible  from  persons  resident  within  the  territory. 

They  adjudicate  on  claims  founded  on  deed,  contract,  or  other 
transaction  between  man  and  man,  to  the  effect  of  enforcing  rights, 
or  of  recovering  damages  ;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  that 
may  be  sued  for  l)efore  them.  Even  in  the  case  of  wills,  ])artie8  may 
have  their  interests  determined  before  the  Sheriff  Court;  and  damages 
may  be  recovered  for  slander. 

A  paui)er,  on  being  refused  relief  under  the  poor  law,  may  apply  to 
the  sheriff  to  have  his  right  of  relief  declared ;  although  the  sheriff 
cannot  adjudicate  on  the  amount  of  that  relief. 

An  insolvent  debtor  may  on  incarceration  apply  to  the  Sheriff 
Court  for  protection,  and  on  assigning  his  goods  for  the  l>enefit  of  his 
creditors,  tiie  judge  after  a  certain  time  may  libemte  liim  at  his  the 
judge's  discretion.  Fiats  of  bankruptcy  may  now  also  be  granted  by 
sheriffs,  and  the  bankruptcy  law  may  be  administered  at  their  sight. 

Questions,  however,  may  not  be  tried  before  the  Sheriff  Courts  in- 
volving disputed  title  to  heritable  estate ;  nevertheless  these  courts 
I'ule  all  questions  afi'ecting  the  po6ses.siun  of  heritable  estate,  till 
either  party  choose  to  bring  action  in  a  higher  court  to  have  his 
rights  declared.     Thus,  if  a  i)ei'8on  has  for  years  possessed  an  herodi- 
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tament,  either  as  owner  or  as  occupant,  and  another  seeks  to  en- 
croachy  the  sheriff  will  grant  injunction  or  interdict,  protecting  the 
former  in  his  possession,  till  the  latter  bring  his  action  in  a  higher 
court  The  sheriff  has  also  special  power  in  reference  to  possession 
under  leases. 

In  like  manner  deeds  completed  according  to  form,  including  wills, 
may  not  in  general  be  challenged  in  the  Sheriff  Court ;  but  the 
sheriff  will  give  effect  to  these  so  long  as  any  party  intei'ested  do  not 
bring  an  action  of  improbation  to  reduce  them  before  a  higher  court 

Sheriff  Courts  have  no  jurisdiction  to  establish  the  validity  of  mar- 
riage, to  grant  divorce,  or  to  declare  legitimacy ;  but,  as  in  other 
cases,  they  interpret  and  enforce  the  duties  of  the  various  relations  of 
life  till  these  are  specially  called  in  question  before  a  higher  court ; 
they  adjudicate  therefore  in  actions  of  alimony.  Till  a  husband 
bring  a  suit  of  divorce  before  a  higher  court,  the  sheriff  will  enforce 
the  obligation  on  that  husband  to  maintain  his  wife ;  and  the  sheriffs 
powers  are  even  greater  with  respect  to  the  aliment  of  parents  and  of 
children. 

On  the  whole,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  of  the  two 
countries  are  not  dissimilar — that  of  Scotland  being  somewhat  wider 
in  its  range.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  County  Court  is  limited  to  50/. ;  while,  in  the  Scotch 
County  Court  there  is  in  the  value  of  the  cause  no  limit  whatever. 

In  causes  not  exceeding  1 2/.  in  value,  the  procedure  in  Scotland  Ls 
analogous  to  that  of  the  County  Courts  of  England,  the  causes  being 
disposed  of  summarily  without  written  pleadings.  No  attorneys'  fees, 
however,  are  allowed  in  Scotland  in  causes  below  12/.,  unless  on  very 
special  occasions ;  and  there  is  no  provision  for  trying  small  causes  by 
jury.  The  judge  determines  on  evidence  both  the  facts  and  the  law. 
In  general  the  whole  cost  of  causes  of  this  value  therefore  is  a  few 
shillings — fii*om  39.  id.  where  both  parties  to  the  cause  reside  in  the 
town  in  which  the  court  is  held — to  a  few  shillings  more  according 
as  travelling  expenses  must  be  brought  into  computation.  The  num- 
ber of  causes  tried  in  the  Sheriff  Small  Debt  Court,  as  it  is  called,  is 
enormoua  In  the  city  of  Aberdeen  (70,000  inhabitants)  these  courts 
are  held  weekly,  and  the  number  of  causes  decided  ]:>er  annum,  afler 
hearing  parties,  is  about  2500  ;  that  number  of  course  including  many 
from  rural  districts.  In  addition  to  the  City  Courts,  Circuit  Courts 
are  held  at  intervals,  and  in  the  county  as  a  whole  (including  another 
weekly  court  in  a  sub-district)  the  annual  number  of  these  small 
debt  causes  decided  on  hearing  is  about  4000  ;  besides  2400  in  which 
decree  passes  by  default — this  being  for  a  ]x>pulation  of  212,000. 
The  total  number  of  causes  under  1 2I.  decided  after  hearing  parties 
in  the  Sheriff  Small  Debt  Courts  of  Scotland  is  no  less  than  60,000 
per  annum  ;  while  the  number  in  which  judgment  is  given  by  default 
cannot  be  much  under  a  like  figure. 

The  democratical  character  of  the  Sheriff  Small  Debt  Courts  of 
Scotland,  where  all  ranks  must  indiscriminately  appear  in  person  and 
jdead  their  causes  in  a  largo  assembly  chiefly  of  the  working  classes, 
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whose  court  it  peculiarly  is,  is  sufficiently  annoying  to  people  of  the 
better  ranks— especially  when  disputes  arise  between  master  and  ser- 
vant, or  servant  and  mistress  involving  some  domestic  altercation ; 
and  it  involves,  in  truth,  some  real  inconvenience,  the  time  of  the  one 
class  being  far  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  other.  But  this  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  evil  accompanying  a  great  good.  It  is  frequently, 
no  doubt,  used  by  the  inferior  classes  as  a  successful  instrument  of 
extortion  ;  for  many  people  will  far  rather  pay  what  is  not  due  than 
be  dragged  into  the  rndee  of  such  a  court ;  but,  in  a  society  where 
the  rich  have  otherwise  so  much  on  their  side,  it  is  for  them  in  such 
a  particular  to  undergo  in  the  cause  of  justice  even  a  disproportionate 
share  of  inconvenience. 

In  causes  of  a  value  exceeding  1 2^.,  the  procedure  is  very  different 
from  that  applicable  to  small  debts,  and  veiy  different  from  that  ob- 
taining in  the  County  Courts  of  England.  It  is  in  fact  analogous  to 
procedure  in  the  superior  courts.  The  pleadings  are  conducted  by  attoir- 
neys ;  and  the  cases  of  the  contending  parties  are  reduced  to  writing. 

After  a  statement  of  facts,  accompanied  by  a  short  note  of  pleas, 
has  been  lodged  and  revised  by  each  party,  the  record  is  closed,  and 
neither  party  may  add  to  his  statement.  The  sheriff  thereon  con- 
siders whether  the  record  affords  sufficient  materials  for  judgment^ 
and  if  so,  decides  the  cause  at  once ;  if,  however,  parties  are  at  issue 
on  the  facts,  the  sheriff  allows  a  proof  (which  however  must  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  contents  of  the  record),  and  on  the  import  of 
the  proof  and  record  taken  together  judgment  is  given.  The  proof 
is  led,  not  before  a  jury,  but  before  the  sheriff  himself,  who  makes  note 
of  it  currente  calavio,  which  note  forms  part  of  the  process ;  and,  if 
the  cause  is  appealed,  save  the  need  of  a  second  proof  in  presence  of 
the  superior  judge.  The  only  mode  by  which  either  party  may  sub- 
mit a  Sheriff  Court  cause  to  a  juiy,  is  applicable  to  claims  of  greater 
value  than  40/,  which,  when  the  stage  for  proving  has  arrived,  may 
be  apjiealed  to  the  Court  of  Session  with  that  express  object.  The 
power,  however,  is  rarely  exercised,  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  expense 
attending  it,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  of  a  trial  by  jury. 

The  expense  of  procedure  in  the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  Scotland, 
(below  12/.),  we  have  seen  to  be  quite  nominal  That  of  procedure  in 
causes  above  that  value  is  necei^sarily  gi*eater. 

Court  dues,  payable  for  the  issue  of  a  summons  or  plaint,  or  at  any 
stage  of  procedui-e,  are  in  Scotland  very  trifling  ;  no  matter  how  con- 
siderable the  value  at  issue  in  the  cause,  the  chief  ex]>ense  arises  from 
attorneys'  fees,  and  from  the  expense  of  proof  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  attorney's  expenses  vary  from  2L  to  loZ.  a  side.  On  the 
whole,  I  should  suppose  that  a  suit  before  the  ordinary  Sheriff  Court  of 
Scotland  is  more  ex]>ensive  than  a  suit  in  an  English  County  Court 

In  Scotland,  the  judgment  of  the  sheriff  substitute  in  causes  under 
1 2L  is,  as  we  have  seen,  final.  In  England,  the  judgment  of  the 
County  judge  in  causes  under  20^,  is  final. 

In  Scotland,  causes  of  a  value  between  12L  and  25^.  may  be  appealed 
to  the  principal  sheriff,  whose  judgment  is  final ;  and  the  appeal  maj 
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embrace  questions  of  fact  as  well  as  law,  as  these  &ct8  may  be  read 
in  the  notes  of  evidence  taken  bj  the  inferior  judge.  In  England, 
causes  of  a  value  between  25^.  and  50/.  may  be  appealed  to  one  of  the 
8n|ierior  courts,  whose  judgment  is  Unal,  but  the  appeal  is  limited  to 
points  of  law. 

In  Scotland,  causes  of  a  value  exceeding  25^.  may  be  appealed  from 
the  sheriff  substitute  to  the  principal  sheriff,  and  from  him  to  the 
superior  courts ;  or  they  may  be  instituted  in  the  superior  courts 
directly,  though  in  practice  they  seldom  are  so,  unless  the  amoimt  sued 
fi)r  be  very  considerable.  In  Scotland,  leaving  small  debt  causes  out 
of  account^  one-fourth  of  the  causes  in  Sheriff  Couiia  are  for  values 
exceeding  50^ 

The  working  of  the  Scotch  system  of  appeal  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statistics,  applicable,  for  the  year  1 85 1,  to  a  county  of  212,000 
population : — 

Number  of  causes  (not  being  for  small  debts)  decided  in  the  year 
1851,  in  the  Sheriff  Courts  of  the  county,  in  absence  674;  after 
litigation,  845  ;  together,  151 9.  Of  these  causes  there  were  appealed 
to  the  principal  sheriff  108  ;  the  princi}>al  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
his  substitutes  in  91,  and  altered  that  judgment  in  17. 

In  addition  to  causes  finally  decided  as  above,  there  were  nearly 
3000  intermediate  orders  or  judgments  of  the  sheriff  substitutes,  in 
reference  to  the  preparation  of  causes,  points  of  evidence,  ike,  63  of 
which  were  appealed  to  the  principal  sheriff,  who  affirmed  54  of 
these  judgments,  and  altered  9.  The  number  of  causes  carried  by 
appeal  from  the  Sheriff  Courts  of  the  same  county  to  the  superior 
courts  varied  from  2  to  7  annually,  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

While  I  approve  genei*ally  of  the  Scotch  system,  in  contrast  with 
that  of  England,  I  do  so  under  impr)rtant  qualifications.  Tiie  incom- 
parable facilities  afforded  for  the  summary  disposal  of  causes  under 
I  iL^  at  a  nominal  expense,  are  remarkable  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  extend  that  method  of  disposal  to  causes  of 
greater  value,  as  in  Elngland.  For  causes  of  greater  value  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  Court  of  Review,  as  in  Scotland,  but  I  am  satisfied 
it  would  be  an  improvement  that  the  review  could  be  obtained  in  a 
sammary  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  causes  whose  value  exceeds  25/.  or  30^,  I 
think  that  the  Scotch  system  is  right  in  asking  that  the  cases  be 
reduced  to  writing.  I  consider,  however,  that  tlie  system  of  appeal 
allowed  in  Scotland  is  fAv  too  elaborate  and  expensive.  One  oppor- 
tunity of  review  ouglit  always  to  be  afforded,  and  the  status  of  the 
tribunal  of  appeal  ought  to  correspond  with  the  value  of  the  cause  ; 
but  one  opportunity  of  appeal  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Id  causes  under  the  value  of  100^.  I  would  thei'efore  desire  that 
the  decision  of  the  County  Court  of  Appeal  were  final ;  and  as  those 
exceeding  25Z*  or  30/.  would  be  decided  on  written  cases,  every 
security  would  exist  for  obtaining  a  deliberate  judgment. 

In  cauaes  above  the  value  of  100^.,  while  it  seems  proper  to  admit 
the  power  of  appeal  to  a  superior  court,  it  seems  equally  proper  to 
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place  that  power  under  special  regulation.  There  are  several  superior 
courts,  and  some  of  these  are  divided  into  sections.  My  view  is 
that,  according  to  the  value  of  the  cause  appealed,  the  appeal  should 
be  to  one  or  other  of  these  courts,  or  of  these  sections ;  but  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  however  constituted,  should  be 
final.  In  Scotland,  for  example,  let  an  appeal  of  a  value  between 
lool.  and  500/.  be  to  any  one  of  the  Lords  Ordinary  of  the  Court 
of  Session  ;  let  an  appeal  of  a  value  between  500^.  and  5000/.  be  to 
the  Inner  House  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  in  causes  above  5000/L 
let  the  appeal  be  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  in  all  these  cases  let 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  be  final. 

The  Sherifi'  Courts  of  Scotland  have  also  a  wide  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, extending  to  the  infliction  of  fine,  and  to  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment. In  a  county  of  2 1 2,000  inhabitants  about  fifty  criminals  are 
tried  annually  before  a  sherifi*  and  a  jury,  and  about  150  are  tried  by 
the  sheriff  summarily  without  a  jury. 

The  sherifis  likewise  have  many  ministerial  duties  assigned  to  them, 
such  as  the  annual  inspection  of  public  records,  of  prisons,  and  of  lunatic 
asylums,  presidence  at  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  Ac. 

After  this  sketch,  one  striking  feature  of  difference  between  the 
County  Courts  of  the  sister  countries  will  be  more  readily  undeistood  : 
it  is,  that  the  Sheriff  Courts  of  Scotland  show  far  more  organiza- 
tion than  the  County  Courts  of  England.  In  place  of  being  a  series 
of  circuit  courts,  having  little  connexion  with  each  other,  the  Sheriff 
Court  has  its  permanent  seat  in  the  chief  county  town,  which  is 
already  the  centre  of  busiuass  for  the  district.  The  experience  of  the 
Small  Debt  Courts  of  Scotland,  which  combine  the  two  systems, 
shows  that  people  prefer  in  general  to  frequent  the  city  court  to 
attending  the  same  court  on  circuit.  They  usually  have  errands  to  a 
chief  town  on  other  business,  and  it  puts  them  to  no  inconvenience  to 
combine  both.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  to  the  court  and 
to  the  conduct  of  business  are  manifest  Tlie  sheriff  and  sheriff 
clerk  sit  there  in  permanence,  and  hold  diets  of  court  daily,  or  every 
other  day ;  in  addition  to  which,  they  are  always  at  hand  to  grant 
warrants  and  writs  in  cases  of  emergency.  Even  when  the  principal 
officials  are  necessarily  absent,  honorary  ofl^cials  step  into  their  place. 

On  these  principles  the  Sheriff  Court  system  is  far  more  elastic  than 
that  of  England,  and  admits  of  being  adapted  to  a  variety  of  purposes. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  permanence  of  the  County  Court  in  par- 
ticular towns  is  accompanied  with  the  growth  of  a  body  of  legal 
practitioners  of  respectable  qualifications.  This  cannot  be  looked  for 
in  a  town  where  courts  are  only  held  occasionally ;  it  is  the  natural 
counterpart  of  a  system  where  husiness  is  concentrated,  and  where 
daily  sessions  of  the  court  are  held.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  business. 

It  was  these  arrangements  that  enabled  the  Legislature,  in  the 
recent  statute  reforming  the  Bankrupt  Law  of  Scotland,  to  extend  to 
the  Sherift'  Courts  the  jurisdiction  in  sequestration  previously  limited 
to   the  supreme   courts.      No   new   machinery  had   to   be  created. 
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The  Tarions  warrants  required  in  bankruptcy  could  be  had  at  any 
time,  on  application  to  the  sheriff  or  sheriff  clerk ;  the  proceedings  in 
baokraptc^  causes  just  took  their  place  on  the  sheriff's  ordinary  roll; 
and  as  these  proceedings  had  to  be  carried  on  in  the  county  town, 
they  obtained  all  needful  publicity.  No  additional  expense  was 
incurred — a  separate  bankruptcy  judge  was  not  for  a  moment  thought 
o£  In  like  manner  creditors  from  a  distance  could  always  de][)end, 
through  the  introduction  of  a  bank  or  otherwise,  on  securing  the 
services  of  a  man  of  business,  of  independence,  fair  qualifications,  and 
experience,  to  look  after  their  interests. 

I  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  County  Courts  of  England  would 
be  much  improved  by  a  similar  concentration.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  and  of  the  County  Court  judges 
might  be  amalgamated,  and  the  two  bodies  of  judges  distributed  into 
district  judges  and  judges  of  appeal  To  each  district  judge  might  be 
assigned  a  principal  town,  in  which  to  hold  sittings  f^om  day  to  day 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  with  power  to  hold  occasional  circuit 
courts  within  his  district ;  and  this  judge  might  adjudicate  in  bank- 
ruptcy as  well  as  in  other  causes. 


On  Local  Equity  Jurisdiction.     By  John  Smale,  Barrister. 

I  PROPOSE  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this  department  for  a  very 
short  time,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  localizing 
the  administration  of  justice  in  respect  of  equitable  rights  ;  in  otlier 
words,  to  consider  whether  it  is  desirable  and  practicable  so  to  cousti- 
tate  local  tribunals  as  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  determine  those 
questions  between  litigants,  and  to  afford  those  administrative  benefits 
for  which  the  Queen's  subjects  at  present  ordinarily  resort  to  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery. 

In  no  part  of  the  country  could  the  establishment  of  a  local 
equitable  jmnsdiction  be  so  properly  proposed  as  in  the  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster,  in  which,  by  virtue  of  ancient  charters,  a  local  court  of. 
Chancery  has  always  existed,  which  has  within  a  few  years  grown 
into  considerable  importance — a  local  jurisdiction,  co-extensive  in  its 
powers  within  the  County  Palatine  with  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  in  which  a  great  number  of  causes  have  been  decided  and 
promptly  disposed  of,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  suitors. 

This  jurisdiction  extends  over  persons  and  property,  when  either 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  County  Palatine ;  it  is  said  to  be  ex- 
clusive when  the  subject-matter  as  well  as  the  parties  in  litigation 
are  within  the  limits,  and  old  authorities  are  cited  for  this  proposi- 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  now  universally  in  practice. 
In  other  cases  the  jurisdiction  is  concurrent  wi^i  that  of  the  courts 
at  Westminster.     See  13   <k  14  Vict.,  c.  43 ;  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  82. 
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See  also  i6  &  17  Vict.,  c.  137,  sects.  29,  35,  and  37  ;  11  Qea  IV., 
aud  I  Wm.  IV.,  c.  36  ;  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  38. 

The  judicial  authority  of  the  Palatine  Court  of  Chancery  was  but 
little  resorted  to,  and  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  was  for  manj 
years  little  better  than  an  honourable  sinecure  ;  but  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellors,  Sir  William  Page  Wood  and  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  suooessiTrij 
felt  the  importance  of  bringing  home  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire  and  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  the  advantages  of  having 
their  equitable  rights  and  remedies  judicially  determine^  as  it  were, 
at  their  own  doors ;  and  the  first  act  of  modem  time,  regulating  the 
practice  of  the  court  was  passed  in  1850.  In  consequence  of  this 
act,  the  business  of  the  Palatine  Court  of  Chancery  became  more 
important. 

The  present  Vice-Chancellor  James,  emulating  his  predecesaon^ 
increased  the  number  of  equity  sittings,  so  that  the  court  nts  fimr 
times  at  Manchester,  and  as  many  times  at  Liverpool,  in  each  year. 
The  ordinary  work  of  the  court  is  carried  on  by  three  BegiBtran, 
one  of  whom  is  always  to  be  found  at  each  of  these  places  and  at 
Preston,  daily  engaged  in  disposing  of  the  greatly  increased  and 
increasing  chamber  business  of  the  court.  These  officers  perform 
the  same  duties  as  the  Registrar  and  Judge's  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Hi|^ 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  number  of  suits  and  petitions  disposed  of 
in  the  last  year  by  this  court  was  considerable,  being  an  increase  on 
the  business  in  years  before  the  Palatinate  Chancery  Acts  exceeding 
eightfold,  dealing  with  cases  in  which  property  to  a  large  amount 
was  involved.  From  these  decrees  and  orders  the  right  of  appeal  is 
now  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  and  the  Lords  Justices  of 
England,  or  any  two  of  them,  by  which  in  practice  the  appeal  is  to 
the  Lords  Justices  alone ;  but  although  there  have  been  some  appeals^ 
I  believe  that  no  decree  or  order  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  I^ala- 
tine  Court  of  Lancaster  has  been  reversed  by  their  lordships.  Here, 
then,  we  are  in  a  coimty  in  which  the  energies  of  a  succession  id 
three  able  judges  have  built  up  an  equity  jurisdiction  as  efficieot 
as  that  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  and  which  has  worked 
itself  into  public  support  by  force  of  its  own  merits,  notwith- 
standing the  prestige  of  the  superior  coui-ts  at  Westminster,  over 
which  it  has  in  practice  no  other  advantages  than  that  it  is  a  local 
couii}  where  equity  is  satis^torily  administered,  whilst  it  is  subject 
to  the  prejudice  with  which  among  the  many  every  apparent  novelty 
is  regarded. 

We  start,  then,  on  the  present  inquiry  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
only  ))racticable  to  have  local  Equity  Courts,  but  that  one  at  least  is 
now  in  a  satisfactorily  working  and  most  efficient  condition.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  the  costs  to  the  suitor  of  redress  in  this  court  are 
in  effect  much  less  than  in  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  shortly  the  rise  and  progress  and  results 
of  the  County  Courts  Acts,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  more  preoiae 
consideration  of  whether  similar  legislation  in  respect  of  lo<HJizing 
equitable  jurisdictions  would  probably  be  attended  by  similar  results. 
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Vagne  speoalations  m  favour  of  local  jurisdictions  to  a  limited 
extent  were  obtaining  attention  before  1830.  In  various  populous 
districts  tbe  want  of  a  local  court  was  so  much  felt,  that  each  suo- 
oeasive  session  passed  special  local  courts  Acts,  with  the  iraper^ 
fections  incident  to  isolated  efforts  to  meet  special  evils.  It  remained 
for  Lord  Brougham  to  bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  public ;  and 
after  the  speech  of  that  great  statesman  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1830,  the  question  assumed  at  once  a  national 
importance.  Bat  this  beneficial  measure,  like  all  others  of  great  im- 
portance, was  not  obtained  per  solium  ;  it  had  to  be  fought  for  year 
after  year,  and  session  after  session,  until  after  discussions  extending 
over  fifteen  years,  the  local  courts  were  matured  and  established  in 
1845,  limited  in  jurisdiction  to  20Z.,  which  in  1850  was  extended  to 
50/L  From  the  County  Courts'  return  of  the  19th  of  July,  1858 
(Sessional  Paper,  No.  445),  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  money  for 
which  plaints  were  entered  in  1857  was  1,937,745^.  ;  judgments 
obtained,  978,592/. ;  paid  into  court  under  judgment,  776,711/. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  in  nearly  half  of  the  cases  at  least 
the  debts  that  have  been  recovered  would  have  remained  unpaid,  whilst 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  law  would  have  been  put  in  force,  the  poor 
debtor  would,  under  the  old  system,  have  been  mulcted  in  heavy  and 
minons  costs.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  hitherto  at  least  the 
ready  remedy  of  these  cheap  courts  has  had  no  effect  in  increasing 
the  litigious  disposition  of  the  people. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  within  a  period  of 
aboat  eleven  years  the  County  Courts  have  taken  such  root  as  to 
fiwra  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  which  no  man  would  have 
the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  destroy,  while  the  enlargement,  rather 
than  the  curtailment,  of  their  jurisdiction  may  be  contemplated. 

Are  then  the  subjects  for  judicial  investigation  in  equity  and  at 
oommon  law  so  dissimilar,  that  a  system  which  has  been  eminently 
sacoeasfbl  in  fiunlitating  the  administration  of  justice  in  one  class  of 
cases  is  unsuitable  for  the  other  ? 

We  shaD  best  appreciate  this  question  by  considering  the  peculiar 
objects  of  jurisdiction  in  equity,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
remedies  at  oommon  law 

It  18  the  special  object  of  the  common  law  to  protect  personal 
liberty,  and  to  give  remedies  of  redress^  for  injuries  to  property,  and 
to  defend  it  against  ouster,  trespass,  nuisance,  waste,  destruction,  or 
disturbance.  The  common  law,  by  its  practice,  ordinarily  compels 
tiie  parties  in  litigation  to  reduce  their  disputes  to  simple  questions  of 
fiict^  or  law,  as  between  a  single  plaintiff  or  class  constituting  plain  tiffii, 
all  in  the  same  interest,  and  a  single  person  or  class  constituting 
defendants,  all  in  the  same  interest,  leaving  the  questions,  or  series  of 
questions,  of  fact  to  a  jury,  and  the  question,  or  series  of  questions, 
ii  law  to  the  judge ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  simplicity  of 
the  common  law  has  proved  its  ability  readily  to  adapt  its  questions 
to  tribonab  less  artificial  than  those  of  t^e  high  courts  of  common 
law  in  Westminster  Hall 
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The  powers  and  duties  of  a  court  of  equity  are,  however,  mors 
complex,  and  the  questions  raised  are  also  between  more  than  two 
parties — sometimes  very  many  parties,  each  seeking  a  remedy  or  li^t 
different  from  that  of  the  other  parties  in  the  same  suit. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  said  of  equity,  that  '  it  is  a  jurisdiction 
80  irregularly  formed,  and  often  so  little  dependent  on  general  prind- 
pies,  that  it  can  hardly  be  defined,  or  made  intelligible,  otherwise  than 
by  a  minute  enumeration  of  the  matters  cognizable  by  it.'*  Not  ad- 
mitting the  premises,  the  conclusion  of  this  eminent  author,  judge, 
and  jurist,  must  be  accepted,  and  I  shrink  from  adding  to  the  numerous 
definitions  of  equity  jurisprudence — and  I  must  refer  to  Lord  Bedfli- 
dale*s  admirable  work  on  equity  pleading,  first  published  in  the  yetr 
1780,  anonymously,  and  which  is  still  the  only  work  of  authority,  hj 
an  English  author,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  would  be  (00 
much  to  repeat  the  language  of  Lord  Iledesdale,t  or  of  the  great  orna- 
ment of  the  American  bench,  Mr.  Justice  Story,:^  but  I  assume  that  no 
person  will  venture  to  form  an  opinion  on  equity  jurisdiction  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  outline  of  equity  jurisprudence,  as  expounded 
by  one  at  least  of  these  eminent  judges. 

Limited  as  is  this  paper,  it  is  important  shortly  to  enumerate  the 
principal  subjects  in  which  an  equity  court  gives  relie£  It  remedial 
the  results  of  accident  and  mistake,  it  relieves  from  actual  and  poeitive 
fraud,  and  from  such  inequitable  bargains  as  are  classed  under  the  term 
constructive  frauds — it  settles  and  adjusts  the  rights  of  persons  bene- 
ficially entitled  under  trusts,  and  exercises  a  salutary  control  over 
ti*ustees  of  all  kinds — it  protects  clients  from  their  legal  advisers, 
children  and  wards  from  undue  influence — it  determines  the  rights  of 
mortgagors  and  mortgagees,  and  the  priorities  between  several  incum* 
brancers — it  determines  the  rights  as  between  sureties  and  principal 
debtors  and  their  creditors,  it  ascertains  and  enforces  a  just  contribu- 
tion between  co-debtoi*s — it  protects  against  waste — it  settles  questions 
relating  to  confusion  of  boundaries,  rights  to  dower,  partition,  and 
rents— it  adjusts  all  questions  between  partners,  and  it  administers  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  doing  justice  between  creditors,  legatees, 
devisees,  and  real  and  personal  representatives — and  in  all  these  mat- 
ters it  takes  and  adjusts,  and  works  out  all  the  accounts  between  all 
parties,  and  distributes  the  funds  or  liabilities  in  litigation,  as  the  case 
may  be,  from  or  among  two  to  two  hundred  and  more  claimants,  each 
having  or  being  subject  to  the  most  varied  rights  or  liabilities. 

In  aid  of  all  these  rights,  and  to  protect  pro2)erty  during  litigation 
in  the  common  law,  or  other  courts,  it  extends  its  extraordinary  juris- 
diction by  injunction,  and  by  another  extraordinary  exercise  of  power 
it  decrees  and  enforces  the  specific  performance  of  contracts,  as  between 
vendors  and  purchasers  of  esttites  and  other  property. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  there  is  not  a  wrong  relating 
to  property,  for  which  a  court  of  equity,  either  in  exercise  of  its 

•  *  Life  of  Sir  T.  More/  i.  p.  457. 

t  'Mitford  Equity  Pleading,'  p.  iii,  Jeremy's  edition. 

J  Story,  *  Equity  Jurisprudence,'  §§  30,  31. 
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oirn  inherent  jurisdiction,  or  in  aid  of  the  jurisdiction  of  other  courts, 
its  not  a  remedy.* 

Now  whoever  compares  the  questions  which  arise  in  County  Courts 
with  those  above  enumerated,  must  admit  that  high  as  should  be  the 
mental  qualification  for  the  due  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  a  County 
Court  judge,  a  very  large  amount  of  acquired  learning,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  and  scholarly 
attainment^  is  necessary  in  a  judge  in  equity  in  ^le  first  instance,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  decide  rightly  either  without  any  bar  or  with  the 
aid  of  an  incompetent  advocacy.  This  consideration  leads  to  the 
concluaion  that  so  long  as  the  practice  in  law  and  equity  remains 
disUnetf  and  until  the  whole  bar  shall  be  educated  to  practise  in  both 
departments,  the  propriety  of  which  is  a  moot  question,  on  which  it 
would  be  irrelevant  here  to  enter,  it  will  be  unwise  to  entrust  any 
important  equitable  jurisdiction  to  the  judges,  who  have  by  study 
and  practice  specially  fitted  themselves  to  preside  with  advantage  to 
the  oountry  and  honour  to  themselves  in  the  County  Courts. 

We  know  that  custom  has  so  long  prevailed  in  separating  the 
spheres  of  study  of  common  law  and  equity  lawyers,  that  even  where 
incidentally  a  question  of  equity  comes  before  a  gentleman  of  the 
common  law  bar  he  usually  gives  his  opinion  on  the  legal  points,  and 
declines  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  equitable  question,  referring  it  to 
an  equity  barrister,  and  that  the  latter  in  the  same  way  hands  over 
questions  of  common  law  to  the  practitioners  on  that  side  of  West- 
minster HalL  Now,  if  in  London,  with  all  its  appliances,  the  most 
learned  members  of  the  bar  thus  shrink  from  giving  opinions  on  mat- 
ten  to  which  they  have  not  devoted  their  special  atteution,  will  the 
responsibilities  of  office, — will  the  necessity  to  decide  in  remote  dis- 
tricts questions  as  nice  as  can  arise  before  the  Lord  Chancellor, — will 
the  absence  of  all  learned  aid,  enable  a  common  law  barrister,  when 
devated  to  a  judgeship,  to  pronounce  such  decisions  as  will  satisfy 
the  public  mind  ? 

But  the  eminent  persons  who,  from  practising  in  one  department 
all  their  lives,  have,  on  the  instant,  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  West- 
minster Hall,  will  be  cited  as  practically  and  entirely  proving  the 
contrary  of  the  propositions  just  advanced.  1  admit  that  a  Gifford, 
a  Lyndhurst,  a  Brougham,  a  Cran worth,  a  Truro,  and  a  Chelmsford 
may  safely  and  advantageously  step  over  the  barriers  which  sejmrate 
the  courts  of  law  and  equity.  These  are  the  powerful  intellects  from 
whose  eccentric  movements  the  ordinary  courses  of  ordinary  men  are 
not  to  be  estimated.  On  the  other  band,  could  not  each  one  of  us,  if 
it  were  not  invidious  to  do  so,  on  the  instant  enumerate  a  list  of  emi- 
nent lawyers  who,  great  in  their  own  department,  would  have  been 
**  in  endless  mazes  lost,**  if  they  had  had  to  wander  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  the  via  trila  of  their  lives  % 

It   must   be  remembered    that,   although   among   the  judges  of 
the  County  Courts  there  are  men  whose  attainments  would  have 

•  a  Vcm.  36a. 
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done  honour  to  the  bench,  jet  that  ordinarily  these  jadgeshipt  are  not 
the  prizes  to  which  the  highest  aspirants  for  office  among  lawywt 
usually  look,  and  that  the  less  elevated  the  rank  in  the  pnkmtm 
from  which  judges  are  selected,  the  less  likely  is  it  that  they  will  be 
found  competent  to  grasp,  not  only  the  subjects  of  their  previoaf 
study  and  practice,  but  subjects  so  vast,  so  intricate,  and  in  mutj 
respects  so  perplexing,  as  those  which  daily  exhaust  the  attentton  of 
the  most  eminent  of  our  equity  lawyers. 

I  assume,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  conceded  that  iu  order  tkivt 
the  administration  of  equitable  justice  locally  may  be  efficient^  the 
judges  must  be  men  who  thoroughly  understand  its  principles  snd 
practice. 

It  remains  to  be  remarked  that  the  judicial  work  of  the  County 
Court  judge  ordinarily  begins  and  ends  with  the  trial. 

Not  so  with  a  case  in  equity.  At  the  hearing,  questions  ei  law,  or 
&ct,  or  both,  are  sometimes  decided ;  at  other  times,  they  are  merely 
indicated,  and  are  left  to  be  worked  out  at  chambers,  and  a  decree 
or  order  is  pronounced,  or  rather  is  sketched  out.  Now,  the  union 
of  learning,  and  acuteness,  and  labour  that  must  be  brought  to  beer 
to  fill  up  this  sketch,  and  which  elaborate  the  written  deoiee  or 
order,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  fiimiliar  with  the 
actual  practice  of  the  Registrar's  office,  where  all  these  decrees  are 
drawn  up  with  careful  accuracy.*  Then,  again,  inquiries  are  to  be 
made ;  intricate,  inaccurate,  and  defective  accounts  are  to  be  unra- 
velled ;  the  afiairs  of  a  family  or  of  a  partnership  are  to  be  settled  in 
a  manner  that  raises  innumerable  questions,  each  sometimes  equal  in 
difficidty  to  any  that  can  form  the  sole  question  in  a  cause  in  a  County 
Court,  or  at  law  in  Westminster  Hall.  All  this  machinefy 
elaborates  at  last  a  certificate  of  results,  which  in  time  forms  the 
foundation  for  reconsideration ;  or  if  the  cause  shall  have  escaped  that 
ordeal,  then  for  final  adjudication,  in  the  presence,  as  very  frequently 
happens,  of  numerous  parties,  each  having  an  interest  conflicting  with 
that  of  every  other  party,  or  between  the  creditors,  relatives,  and 
legatees  of  some  clever  testator,  who  has  created  every  possible  diffi- 
culty by  his  self- satisfying  autograph  will,  or  of  some  intestate  who 
has  little  else  to  leave  to  posterity  but  the  arrangement  of  his 
embarrassed  afiairs. 

A  court  which  has  to  give  to  any  locality  the  benefits  of  equitable 
justice  must,  to  meet  all  the  objects  above  indicated,  be  not  only  pre- 
sided over  by  a  judge  learned  on  all  these  subjects,  but  have  able 
officers  representing  the  registrars,  competent  to  reduce  the  decrees 
into  proper  written  form,  and  also  supplying  the  place  of  the  chief 
clerks,  under  the  judge's  direction,  to  pursue  the  inquiries  and  adjust 
the  accounts,  and  settle  the  priorities  and  rights  of  the  parties. 

These  considorations  lead  up  to  the  conclusion  that  any  alteration 
which  localizes  equitable  trials   without  all  these  provisions,   may 


*  Tbe  variety  and  intricacies  of  decrees  in  Chancery  can  be  best  in  some  degree 
uuderstood  from  *  Selon  on  Decrees  in  Chaucer^'.* 
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poBublj  increase  litigation^  but  that  it  will  be  without  the  result  of 
an  adequate  administration  of  justice. 

To  supply  the  machinery  of  competent  judges  and  officers,  neces- 

nij  to  insure  any  prospect  of  success  to  local  equitable  jurisdiction 

throughout  England,  would  require  an  expenditure  for  which  the 

paVlie  is  not  as  yet  prepared     Discussious  in  Parliament  would, 

doabtless,  do  much  towards  a  due  appreciation  of  the  question.     But 

thit  effect  is  usually  of  slow  growth.     It  seems  therefore  desirable 

tbit  in  attempt  should  at  once  be  made,  if  possible,  to  set  up  some 

one  court  within  some  one  district,  to  demonstrate  what  such  courts 

iliodd  be  and  what  they  can  accomplish.     Thb  might  be  done  if 

the  oonaent  of  the  judge  and  the  suitors  were  obtained,  by  a  very 

ibort  Act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  Chancery  Court  of  the 

Coontj  Palatine  to  be  such  a  court,   with  exclusive  jurisdiction 

orer  all  cases  in  which  the  subject  matter  chiefly  lies  within  the 

loalitj,  and  to  an  extent  in  amount  or  value,  to  be  settled  after  due 

eouideration,  and  giving  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  court  in  this 

oomfy,  as  its  judge,  the  most  ample  authority,  and  even  a  direction 

to  simplify  the  practice  and  pleading  by  such  orders  as  should,  in  his 

jodgmentt  tend  to  render  the  proceediugs  as  simple  and  inexpensive 

M  possible. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  plan  would  be  the  following  : — 

itt  That  it  would  at  once  relieve  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 

from  a  portion  of  its  labours,  which  has  been  proi>06ed  to  be  done  by 

tiie  appointment  of  a  fourth  vice-chancellor,  and  thus  render  that  plan 

unnecessary. 

2nd.  That  the  machiDcry  is  already  complete  and  in  operation. 

3rd.  That  the  expense  of  the  experiment  thus  limited  to  one  locality 

would,  under  any  circumstances  and  with  whatever  result,  be  small. 

4th.  That  the  judge  and  officers  being  the  only  persons  conversant 
with  a  local  practice,  as  already  localized,  they  are  at  once  best  able 
to  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  wants  of  a  local  equity  court,  and 
to  improve  the  working  of  the  system,  if  powers  sufficiently  large  for 
the  purpose  were  entrusted  to  them.  It  does  not  become  me  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  those  personal  qualities  and  attainments  which 
eminently  fit  the  judge  of  the  courts,  now  held  withiu  this  Hall,  to 
raperintend  the  formation  of  a  code  of  practice  and  procedure  fitted 
for  local  courts  generally,  and  to  work  out  the  proposed  experiment. 

5tlL  The  court,  when  the  plan  shall  have  worked  itself  into  a  re- 
gular shape,  would  form  a  system  which  might  be  gradually  and 
aafely  extended. 

6th.  The  plan  would  avoid  the  enormous  loss  incident  to  the  mis« 
carriage  of  any  general  scheme. 

7  th.  But  the  working  of  this  proposal  would  be  no  impediment  to 
any  ventilation,  by  discussion,  of  the  general  subject  in  Parliament  or 
elsewhere. 

8th.  The  time  which  would  elapse  before  this  plan  would  be  so  far 
matured  as  to  be  introduced  throughout  England,  would  afibrd  an 
opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether,  and  to  what 
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extent,  the  various  provisions  already  made  for  disposing  of  matters 
of  local  jurisdiction  generally  may  be  improved. 

It  appears  to  me  that  much  may  be  done  by  re-arranging  the 
duties  of  the  various  judicial  and  quasi-judicial  officers  throughout 
the  country,  to  provide  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  to  the  public, 
the  additional  judicial  and  administrative  strength  necessary  to  in- 
troduce a  local  equitable  jurisdiction  throughout  England. 

In  addition  to  the  sixty  County  Court  judges,  we  have  about  one 
hundred  recorders  of  cities  and  towns,  and  a  number  of  reviang 
barristers.  Now  all  the  duties  of  recordei's  and  revising  barristen 
might  well  be  performed  by  the  County  Court  judges,  thus  ulti- 
mately producing  a  great  saving  in  these  salaries.  Again,  we  have 
a  number  of  commissioners  and  registrars  in  bankruptcy,  and  com- 
missioners in  insolvency,  and  commissioners  and  inspectors  of 
charities.  Now,  the  questions  which  most  frequently  come  before 
these  judicial  persons  are  merely  equitable,  and  surely  such  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  as  that  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and  public 
charities  should  be  committed  to  the  judicial  officers  to  whom 
the  local  administration  of  equity  shall  be  entrusted. 

This  arrangement  of  judicial  duties  would  go  far  to  supply  the 
necessarily  increased  judicial  force  which  the  establishment  of  local 
equitable  courts  would  require. 

There  are  other  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  functions,  including  thoee 
performed  under  the  Court  of  Probate,  now  separately  provided  for, 
which  might  well  be  merged  in  the  local  court  jurisdiction  in  law  or 
equity. 

But  further,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  system  of  registration 
of  titles  will  ere  long  pass  into  a  law,  over  which  it  will  be  proper 
that  gentlemen  well  versed  in  real-property  law  should  preside,  whoee 
presence  will  be  always  required,  but  whose  learning  and  active 
superintendence  need  but  seldom  be  resorted  to. 

Now  the  local  equity  judge  will  well  perform  all  the  duties  of  such 
an  officer.  Indeed,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  at  this  moment  ex  officio^ 
has  the  patronage  and  is  also  the  superintend^iut  of  the  Chancery  Enrol- 
ment Office,  and  he  is  consulted  on  all  questions  of  difficulty  by  his 
officer,  the  Clerk  of  Enrolments ;  and  in  reference  to  such  enrolments 
he  exercises  a  general  superintendence  and  control,  such  as  a  local 
equity  judge  could  exercise  in  the  same  way  over  the  proposed  local 
registiies  of  titles. 

The  limits  which  are  set  to  this  paper  do  not  enable  me  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  as  fully  as  I  could  have  wished  to  have  done  ;  and 
in  submitting  these  few  observations  for  consideration,  I  must  omit 
several  other  suggestions  which  might  usefully  have  been  made  in 
their  supjiort. 

The  conclusions  to  which  this  paper  point  are  shortly — That  the 
successful  working  of  the  County  Courts,  and  the  fact  of  one  equity 
court  of  local  jurisdiction  being  in  satisfactory  operation,  show  the 
practicability  of  local  equity  courts  in  England ;  but  that  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  equity   juiisprudence    and    practice  render 
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ctntion  necessary  in  establishing  such  local  courts.  That  there  being 
one  efficient  equity  court  with  local  jurisdiction  in  existence,  it 
would  be  the  most  prudent  course  at  once  to  give  to  that  court  ex- 
dnsiTe  jurisdiction,  to  at  least  some  sufficiently  large  though  limited 
amount — a  jurisdiction  which  it  already  has  concurrently  with  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  to  the 
judge  all  the  powers  which  he  may  require  to  enable  him  to  diminish 
the  costs  of  procedure,  and  to  expedite  the  decision  of  causes.  That 
efforts  should  in  the  meantime  be  made  so  to  arrange  the  existing 
judicial  strength  of  the  country  in  local  affiurs,  as  to  render  the 
appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  local  equity  judges  in  due  time 
not  only  desirable  but  practicable,  and  no  excessive  burden  to  the 
ooantry. 

The  course  here  suggested  may  be  thought  by  some  persons  too  full 
of  delay  to  be  adopted.  Many  will  say,  *  Mora  omnia  ingrata  est,' 
and  stop  there.  Lord  Bacon,  however,  adopting  this  complaint, 
turned  it  into  one  of  his  aphorisms,  and  he  said,  '  Mora  omnia 
ingrata,  sed  facit  aapientiam  ;'  and  this  general  if  not  universal  pro- 
position is  especially  applicable  to  legal  changes,  as  to  which  it 
behoves  us  to  ascertain  that  they  are  not  merely  a  reform,  but  an 
improvement. 

The  Association  will  not  forget  that  its  labours  are  directed  to  no 
party  or  ephemeral  purpose  ;  that  £he  reforms  they  propose  are 
intended  for  posterity ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  who  is  about  to  set 
out  on  his  voyage  of  life  can  afford  to  wait  a  tide  or  two,  surely  this 
Association,  seeking  reforms  for  a  long  future,  can  afford,  in  order 
effectually  to  perfect  its  measures,  to  prove  by  safe  steps  their 
efficiency,  thus  insuring  their  final  success ;  keeping  its  plans  before 
the  public  and  biding  its  time,  so  that  a  wiser  and  better  measure 
may  be  the  result  of  the  delay. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  JURISPRUDENCE 
DEPARTMENT. 

THE  President  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Napier,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  unable  to  attend 
daring  any  part  of  the  meeting  at  Liverpool.  When  on  the  point  of 
quitting  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  his  presidential  duties, 
he  was  informed  that  as  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  conscience  in  Ire- 
land, he  was  debarred  from  leaving  that  part  of  the  dominions, 
nnleHS  permitted  so  to  do  under  sign-manual  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
after  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  for  the  temporary  cus- 
tody of  the  Great  Seal.  Before  the  various  formalities  necessitated 
by  this  rule  could  be  accomplished  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
had  terminated ;   and  the  address  of  the  Chancellor,  the  delivery  of 
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which  had  been  postponed  day  by  day  in  the  vain  hope  of  his  arriTal, 
was  read  by  Lord  John  Russell  at  the  concluding  sitting  on  the 
Saturday ;  when  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Brougham,  the  Aasociatioo, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  addresB, 
and  their  regret  at  the  absence  of  its  author. 

In  these  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  chair  was  occupied  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Bushell,  the 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Strick- 
land Cookson.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Banner,  and  Mr.  Squarey,  acted  as  the 
permanent  and  local  secretaries  of  the  department.  The  first-named 
gentleman,  to  whom  the  Association  is  indebted  for  his  servioes  as 
permanent  secretary  during  the  year  then  past,  resigned  his  office  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland, 
of  Birmingham. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing contributions  were  made  to  the  department : — *  The  Law  of 
Infanticide/  by  W.  B.  Ryan,  M.D.  ;  *The  Law  of  Savings  Banks,' 
by  E.  T.  Wakefield,  Barrister  ;  *  A  Practical  Defect  in  County  Court 
Jurisdiction,*  by  Bickerton  Evans,  of  the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  *  The  Statutes,'  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Woolrych ;  *  Reformation 
of  the  Statutes,*  by  F.  T.  Sergeant,  Barrister ;  '  Observations  on  the 
'Law  affecting  Gifbs  irUer  vivosy  by  Edward  Webster,  Barrister. 
'The  Transfer  of  Land,*  by  E.  T.  Wakefield,  Banister ;  'The  Pay- 
ment of  Common  and  Petty  Juries,'  by  William  Merry,  Justice  of 
the  Peace  ;  *  The  Office  of  Coroner,'  by  J.  Dempsy. 

The  proceedings  of  the  department  were  opened  on  Wednesday, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham,  by  a  verbal  report  from 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency.  The  report,  which,  somewhat  curtailed,  will 
be  found  at  page  135,  expressed  the  views  of  a  committee  meeting 
held  on  the  previous  day,  at  which  all  the  principal  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Trade  Protection  Societies  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates. 

On  concluding  his  statement,  Mr.  Hastings  moved  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, the  first  of  which,  stating  the  reforms  required  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  bankrupt  law,  will  be  found  at  page  144.  The  remain- 
ing resolutions  were  as  follows  : — 

2nd.  *  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  department  the  Bankruptcy 
and  Liquidation  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  at  the  close  of  the  late  Session  fails  to  meet  the 
above-mentioned  requirements,'* 

3rd.  *  That  this  department  approves  of  the  Bankruptcy  and  In- 
solvency Bill  prepared  by  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  and  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  recommends  the  Association 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  its  enactment  into  law  with  any  modifications 
and  improvements  that  may  be  found  desirable.t 

♦  Seconded  by  Mr.  Darnton  Lupton,  of  the  I^eds  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
t  Seconded  by  Mr.  Downing,  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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4t]L  '  That  the  Association  be  recommended  by  this  department  to 
appoint  a  general  committee  on  mercantile  legislation,  constituted 
similarly  to  the  special  committee  on  bankruptcyy  appointed  last 
jsar,  such  committee  to  be  charged  with  the  bill  now  approved  by 
this  department.** 

The  whole  of  these  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  The 
fldient  points  of  the  discussion  were  these  : — 

Lord  Brougham,  who  laid  on  the  table  the  Report  of  the  Scotch 
Aooonntant-G«neral  in  Bankruptcy,  said  that  at  one  time  there  had 
been  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  intro- 
dootion  into  that  country,  with  some  modifications,  of  the  English 
Unkruptcy  system ;  that  view  was  taken  in  the  principal  trading  towns, 
bat  opposed  by  Ekiinburgh,  where  the  chief  trade  was  iu  law.     His 
lordship  also  said  it  was  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  nothing  could 
be  worse  tlian  the  present  mode  of  paying  the  official  assignee ;  the  con- 
nquenoe  of  which  was,  that  in  one  case  the  emoluments  amounted  to 
5oooiL  aryear,  and  in  another  not  to  500ZL     It  was  clear  that  the  official 
aaiguee  should  be  paid  in  some  mode  compounded  both  of  salary  and 
fees,  so  as  at  once  to  ensure  him  a  competence  and  to  give  him  an  interest 
in  working  the  estate  :  a  maximum  should  be  fixed,  beyond  which  he 
should  not  be  entitled  to  anything,  and  a  minimum,  below  which  his 
remuneration  should  not  fall.     His  lordship  also  observed  that  the 
insolvent  jurisdiction  was  utterly  unsatisfactory.    The  wisdom  of  our 
Legislature  had  arranged  this  distinction  between  the  Bankrupt  and 
the  Insolvent  Court,  that  the  one  had  powers  of  inquiry  without  powers 
of  inflicting  punishment ;  that  was  the  Bankruptcy  Court.    The  In- 
solvency Court,  on  the  other  hand,  could  enforce  punishment  without 
having  the  power  of  inquiry.     The  bill  which  he  proposed  last  Ses- 
aiofi,  and  which  he  withdrew,  dealt  with  that  matter.     He  withdrew 
hia  bill  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  two  bills  they  were 
now  discussing.     The  Bankruptcy  Court  was  totally  deficient  in  the 
powers  which  it  now  wanted.     It  was  said  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
*  Don*t  give  the  power  of  punishment  to  a  judge  in  bankniptcy,  who 
is  both  judge  and  jury  too.'     Now  he  was  as  great  an  advocate  of 
jury  trials  as  any  one ;  but  this  was  no  new  proposal.     Had  not  the 
insolvent  judge  the  power  of  imprisoning  a  man  for  three  years  with- 
out the  verdict  of  a  jury  1     He  saw  one  case  the  other  day  where  Mr. 
Commissioner  Law  had  sent  a  man  to  gaol  without  trial  by  jury  for 
nx  months,  and  Mr.  Phillips  sent  another  man  for  eight  months. 
Both  these  were  insolvency  cases;  but  neither  Mr.  Commissioner 
Evans  nor  Mr.  Commissioner  Holroyd,  who  sat  in  bankruptcy,  could 
send  a  man  to  gaol  for  one  hour.     This  was  a  gross  defect,  which 
should  be  at  once  remedied. 

Mr.  Edward  Heath,  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
seconding  the  first  resolution,  said  he  had  presided  over  the  first 
meeting  of  the  special  committee,  composed  of  mercantile  delegates, 
when  they  adopted  the  twenty-four  resolutions  on  which  their  bill 


Seconded  by  Mr.  Bissiugton,  of  the  Leeds  Trade  Protection  Society. 
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was  based.  He  had  read  over  the  bill,  and  as  £Etr  as  he  was  compe- 
tent to  judge,  the  sub-committee  of  nine  who  had  prepared  the  meir 
sure,  and  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  throughout  acted  as  chairman,  had 
most  admirably  performed  their  duty.  The  mercantile  commonitf 
might  differ  from  Lord  Brougham's  views  in  some  particulars,  bat 
they  were  fully  aware  of  the  obligations  they  were  under  to  him 
for  his  assistance  in  questions  of  mercantile  law  reform. 

Mr.  Eayner,  of  the  Huddersfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  shared  in 
the  disap|x>intment  which  Mr.  Hastings  expressed  with  regard  to  tlio 
Lord  Chancellor's  Bill.  That  bill  kept  up  the  distinction  between 
trader  and  non-trader — a  technicality  for  which  no  sufficient  reason 
could  be  given.  The  liquidation  clauses  were  ingeniously  framed,  bat 
would  be  found  very  cumbrous  in  the  working ;  and  the  interference 
of  a  court  under  them  would  probably  be  as  great  as  in  ordinary 
bankruptcies  under  Lord  John  HusselFs  Bill.  He  recommended  the 
incorporation  into  that  bill  of  the  clauses  in  the  Irish  Bankruptcy 
Act  of  1857,  regulating  the  liabilities  of  partners  where  a  firm  bec^e 
bankrupt ;  and  also  that  the  court  should  have  power  to  seize  the 
goods  of  an  absconding  debtor  before  adjudication.  On  the  qaestion 
of  County  Court  jurisdiction  he  waived  his  former  views  as  to  giving 
the  power  of  adjudication  to  those  courts,  being  satisfied  with  the 
compromise  which  the  committee  had  proposed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sampson  S.  Lloyd,  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
said  it  was  desirable  that  the  grievances  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
should  be  fully  known  to  the  Legislatui*e  and  the  public.  It  appeared 
from  a  Parliamentary  return,  that  as  to  the  estates  administered  in 
London  in  the  years  1853,  ^854,  and  1855,  the  expenses  (instead  of 
being,  as  stated  by  Mr.  William  Hawes,  16  jjer  cent),  were  no  less 
than  46  per  cent.;  out  of  870,576^.  only  464,968/.  being  divided 
among  the  creditors.  The  expenses  for  three  years  in  Birmingham 
were  49  per  cent,  and  for  the  whole  kingdom  not  less  than  45^  per 
cent  He  felt  bound  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  incompetence  of 
some  of  the  officials,  and  the  irregularity  of  others.  The  Birmingham 
Commissioner  attended  only  81  days  of  the  365,  and  when  there,  did 
not  sit  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  devolving  all  the  work  upon 
the  Registrar,  and  deciding  himself  in  certificate  cases  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.  He  believed  that  if  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  became 
law,  the  expense  would  not  at  the  utmost  exceed  15  or  16  jier  cent, 
diminishing  as  it  did  the  number  of  meetings,  and  providing  for 
periodical  dividends.  Neither  bill  gave  a  satisfactory  remedy  to  the 
creditors  with  regard  to  deceased  insolvents  ;  and  he  wished  it  to  be 
enacted  that  the  executor,  in  his  administrative  capacity  alone, 
might  commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy  on  behalf  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Whitwell,  of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce,  expressed  his 
particular  satisfaction  with  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  enabled 
the  judges  in  bankruptcy  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  mercantile 
assessors. 

Mr.  Lupton,  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Dar- 
lington, of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  both  expressed  their 
entire  approval  of  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Association. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Ryland,  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
said  that  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  a  proof  of  debt  the  bill  did  not 
fc^ow  the  Scotch  law,  but  aimed  at  establishing  a  cheaper  system. 
It  was  proposed  that  debts  should  be  proved  by  each  creditor  sending 
in  to  the  official  assignee  a  statement  of  his  account,  with  a  simple 
£:>nii  of  declaration  of  its  correctness,  which,  if  untrue,  would  amount 
to  perjury.  The  official  assignee  was  to  examine  those  declarations 
with  itke  books,  and  report  to  the  court ;  and  it  would  be  open  to 
any  creditor  or  official  assignee  to  require  the  creditor  sending  in  his 
account  to  prove  his  debt.  Another  mode  in  which  expenses  would 
be  saved  was  by  the  abolition  of  the  rule  now  requiring  a  power  of 
attorney.  It  was  also  proposed  to  abolish  the  Accoiintant-General, 
and  to  transfer  his  duty  to  another  officer  of  the  court ;  and  to  do 
away  with  the  messengers  and  brokers.  These  officers  were  abolished 
in  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill,  but  continued  in  that  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Four  months  after  the  date  of  adjudication  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  creditors'  assignee  to  prepare  a  statement  of  his 
aooounts,  and  hand  it  to  the  inspectors,  who  were  to  audit  the 
aeoounts,  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  creditors,  and  to  lay  before 
them  the  result  of  the  audit,  with  a  recommendation  as  to  how  much 
should  be  divided.  The  creditors  might  affirm  or  alter  the  report  of 
the  inspectors.  This  process  was  to  be  gone  through  every  four 
months,  until  the  estate  was  exhausted,  it  being  in  the  power  of  the 
creditors,  at  any  of  those  meetings,  to  delay  the  dividend.  As  to 
the  estates  of  deceased  insolvents,  the  condition  in  their  bill  was 
alternative— either  that  the  deceased  had  committed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  within  three  mouths  before  he  died,  or  that  he  had  been 
a  trader ;  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  both  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled— the  deceased  must  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and 
have  been  a  trader.  The  Chancellor's  Bill  was  also  defective  in  pro> 
Tiding  no  remedy  for  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  ; 
while  Lord  John  Russell's  measure  compelled  those  judges  to  sit  daily, 
unless  good  cause  were  shown. 

Mr.  Jowitt,  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Bissington,  of 
the  West  Riding  Trade  Protection  Society,  and  Mr.  Lillymau,  of  the 
Liverpool  Trade  Guardian  Society,  strongly  supported  the  Association 
BilL 

Mr.  Edmund  Moore,  of  the  Equity  Bar,  said  that  the  Government 
bill  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  bill  of  the  Association,  because  the  Lord 
Chancellor  did  not  believe,  as  neither  did  he,  that  the  nobility  and 
landed  gentry  of  the  country  would  ever  consent  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  traders.  In  one  respect  the  Chancellor's  bill  was 
superior,  inasmuch  as  it  provided  for  the  winding  up  of  insolvent 
joint-stock  companies. 

Mr.  Hastings  in  reply  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  first 
resolution  had  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Heath,  to  whose  clear 
head,  mature  judgment,  wide  information,  and  large  commercial  ex- 
perience, the  committee  were  in  a  gi*eat  degree  indebted  for  the 
excellence  of  the  bill     He  must  observe  that  he  had  that  day  received 
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from  a  mercantile  gentleman  present,  the  President  of  the  Worcester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  accurate  copy  of  the  account  filed  in  the 
Birmingham  Court  of  the  working  of  a  small  estate,  one  rather  under 
500^.,  in  bankruptcy,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  expenses  in  thit 
case  amounted  to  62  per  cent.,  a  &ct  which  bore  out  the  opinion  he 
had  stated,  as  to  the  oppressive  way  in  which  the  present  system  toM 
upon  small  estates.  He  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  imderstood,  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  that  part  of  the  old  eystem 
which  enabled  the  assignee  to  retain  money  in  his  possession.  No 
doubt  their  bill  gave  great  power  to  the  creditors,  but  it  also  pro- 
vided most  carefully,  as  the  Scotch  system  did,  for  periodical  reports 
to  the  inspectors  and  for  regular  dividends.  It  was  impossible  to 
amalgamate  their  bill  with  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  because  the 
two  proceeded  on  radically  different  principles  ;  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  framed  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
in  its  present  condition,  while  giving  creditors  a  means  of  relief  out- 
side the  court ;  that  of  the  Association  aimed  at  the  thorough  reform 
of  the  court,  so  as  to  make  creditors  feel  that  it  was  the  place  whext 
their  business  would  be  most  cheaply  and  expeditiously  conducted. 

All  the  delegates  who  spoke  in  the  discussion  stated  that  the 
support  which  they  gave  to  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Association  was 
given  on  behalf  of  the  bodies  represented  by  them,  who  at  the  proper 
time  would  endeavour  by  every  legitimate  means  to  obtain  its  enact- 
ment into  law. 

The  unanimity  of  the  mercantile  delegates  at  Liverpool  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcy  is  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  whidi 
the  National  Association  may  exert.  When  Lord  John  Russell  pre- 
sided at  Birmingham  over  this  department,  he  had  to  remark,  in 
summing  up  the  discussion  on  bankruptcy,  on  the  diversity  of  opinion 
expressed  by  the  mercantile  representatives  there,  and  it  was  in  order 
to  harmonise  their  conflicting  views  that  his  lordship  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  observe 
the  results  that  have  followed  from  this  suggestion ;  all  the  bodies 
represented  at  Birmingham  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  bill 
prepared  by  the  special  committee,  and  this  unanimity  has  been 
attained,  not  by  the  sacrifice  of  principle  on  any  side,  but  by  the 
distinct  enunciation  of  opinion  on  the  leading  points  of  bankrupt 
law  amendment,  concerning  which  the  mercantile  community  were 
from  the  first  almost  necessarily  agreed,  though  the  prominence  given 
to  various  details  prevented  that  agreement  from  becoming  evident^ 
until  views  from  all  quarters  had  been  collected  and  discussed  by  the 
committee.  It  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  no  bill  will  pass 
through  Parliament  which  does  not  recognise,  and  in  some  shape 
embody,  the  leading  principles  laid  down  in  the  bill  of  the  Assodar 
tion ;  those  principles  have  been  practically  tested  in  Scotland, — and 
indeed,  in  England  too,  through  the  long  experience  of  our  merchants 
in  voluntary  settlements, — and  the  strength  of  the  measure  lies  in  this^ 
that  it  seeks  to  give  the  sanction  of  law  only  to  that  which  the 
trading  classes  themselves  have  long  tried  and  approved. 
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It  should  be  added  that  at  the  closing  meeting  on  Saturday, 
October  i6th,  the  Association  adopted  the  i*ecommendation  made  bj 
the  department^  and  appointed  a  '  General  Committee  on  Mercantile 
L^ialation/  to  consist  of  not  more  than  seven  members  nominated 
hj  the  Cotmoil,  and  of  two  delegates  chosen  by  any  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Trade  Protection  Society,  er  other  similar  body,  being  a  corpo- 
xate  member  of  the  Association.* 

The  discnssion  on  bankruptcy  having  terminated  early  in  the 
afternoon,  two  miscellaneous  papers  were  read — one  by  Mr.  Edgar,  'On 
Ptofesmonal  Remuneration  ;'  the  other  by  Dr.  Burke  Ryan,  *  On  the 
Law  of  Infiuiticide.*  The  former,  which  is  printed  at  length  at  page 
127,  ai^ed  that  the  remuneration  of  lawyers  should  not,  as  at  pre- 
sent, be  arbitrarily  fixed,  but  be  left  to  the  natural  laws  regulating 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employed.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  paper,  Mr.  J.  T.  Danson  remarked  that,  as  chairman  of 
tiie  Mercantile  Law  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, he  had  consulted  with  a  number  of  merchants  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  general  impression  was,  that  the  plan  of  a  fixed  charge 
most  be  abandoned,  but  considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed 
as  to  the  precise  way  in  which  a  change  should  be  mside,  and  it  was 
not^  he  believed,  generally  thought  that  the  free  trade  in  law,  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  £dgar,  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  mercantile  com- 
manity. 

Dr.  Ryan's  paper  referred  to  the  uncertainty  of  conviction  for  the 
crime  of  infanticide,  owing  partly  to  the  severity  of  the  pimishment 
inducing  juries  to  find  a  verdict  of  concealment  of  birth  only,  which 
was  visited  with  the  inadequate  penalty  of  a  few  months*  imprison- 
ment ;  and  partly  to  the  rule  of  law,  which  requires  proof  to  be 
given  that  the  child  had  been  wholly  bom  alive,  before  the  violence 
towards  it  had  been  committed,  a  fact  which  in  most  cases  it  was 
impossible  to  substantiate.  The  remedies  which  he  suggested  were 
that  a  wide  discretion  should  be  left  to  the  judge  in  determining  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  punishment,  and  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  prove  the  separate  existence  of  the  child  prior  to  the 
act  which  deprived  it  of  life.     He  also  suggested  that  in  order  to 


*  At  a  meeting  of  Coancil  on  the  nth  of  November  last,  the  following  five 
l^tleinen  were  appointed  members  of  this  Committee  :  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Grassiot, 
Mr.  HaatingB,  Mr.  Sraale,  and  Mr.  Robert  Slater.  The  bodies  nominating 
ddflgates  are  at  this  time  (Nov.  2$)  as  follows :  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
B^Sst,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Leith, 
IdTerpool,  Manchester,  Wolverliampton,  and  Worcester;  the  Trade  Protection 
Societiei  of  Bristol  and  Clifton,  Leicestershire,  Liverpool,  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  1 7th  of  November,  and  ^ter 
electing  Mr.  Hastings  chairman,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland  secretary,  proceeded  to 
eooferwith  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  London  Merchants, 
vith  t  view  to  a  joint  effort  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
for  the  amendment  of  the  bankrupt  law.  The  Committee  also  resolved  on  sending 
idepotation  to  the  Premier  on  the  same  subject,  and  appointed  three  sub- com- 
mittees ;  one  to  co-operate  with  the  London  Committee  above-mentioned  ;  one  to 
prepare  a  measure  on  Registration  of  Partnerships  ;  and  one  to  conduct  generally 
the  huina«  of  the  Committee. 
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enable  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  earn  her  Hying  without 
hindrance,  the  putative  father  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  sum 
according  to  hia  circumstances,  not  exceeding  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  a-week,  to  enable  the  woman  to  put  her  child  out  to  nune. 

Mr.  K  T.  Wakefield's  paper  'On  the  Law  of  Savings  Banks,' 
which  concluded  the  business  on  Wednesday,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
Social  Economy  Department^  in  connexion  with  other  papers  on 
kindred  subjects. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  October  the  14th,  Mr.  Charles  Boas- 
field  read  the  paper  '  On  RegLitration  of  Partnerships,'  which  is 
printed  at  page  1 44.  On  this  a  long  discussion  ensued,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  majority  of  the  commercial  bodies  expressing 
a  strong  opinion  in  fisivour  of  a  registration  ;  Mr.  Potter,  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Macfie,  of  Liverpool,  being 
the  dissentient  speakers.  A  resolution  was  finally  carried  by  a  very 
large  majority, — 

'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  department  a  system  of  registration 
of  all  private  partuerahips  is  imperatively  called  for,  and  that  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  detail  be  referred  to  the  (General  Com- 
mittee on  Mercantile  Legislation.' 

It  is  confessed  even  among  those  best  convinced  of  the  expediency 
of  registration,  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  preparing  a  lepalar 
tive  measure  to  effect  it  are  great ;  too  great  certainly  to  be  success- 
fully encountered  by  any  not  thoroughly  versed  in  the  subject.  A 
measure  which,  on  the  one  hand  is  to  ensure  efficiency  of  registration, 
and  to  avoid  any  hindrance  to  trade  or  the  investment  of  capital  on 
the  other,  will  require  for  its  preparation  much  commercial  expe- 
rience, and  no  small  legal  ability.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  tho 
Mercantile  Legislation  Committee  appointed  at  their  first  meeting,  on 
the  17  th  of  November,  a  sub-committee,  who  are  believed  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  to  consider  this  important  subject  in  all  its  beanngs, 
and  to  report  on  the  best  framework  for  a  general  measure. 

The  papers  on  Local  Justice  and  subjects  relating  thereto, 
printed  at  length  from  jwige  151  to  page  185,  were  then  read.  In 
the  general  discussion  that  ensued  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
was  expressed  on  ^Ir.  Darlington's  proposal  for  the  '  Incorporation  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,'  and  a  resolution  in  its  favour  obtained  only 
a  majority  of  one. 

A  unanimous  feeling  prevailed  among  the  mercantile  delegates,  of 
the  necessity  for  extending  to  all  our  commercial  towns  the  benefit 
of  the  legal  remedy  known  as  ^*  foreign  attachment"  in  London  and 
Bristol,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  "  arrestment,"  and  among  the 
lawyers  who  supported  this  view  Mr.  Squarey  mentioned  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  necessity  for  such  an  enactment  Some  merchants 
in  New  York  forwarded  a  bill  for  2000/.  on  merchants  in  Liveqxx)!, 
accompanied  by  a  note  stating  that  it  was  covered  by  the  freight  of 
a  ship  from  Bombay  to  London.  The  bill  was  accepted,  and  became 
due  in  a  few  da^s.     The  ship  arrived  ;  the  freight  was  only  1300/. ; 
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900^  of  it  wft8  anticipated  by  the  captain,  in  Bombay,  and  the  remain- 
der was  sabject  to  claims  by  the  seamen  for  wages,  which  absorbed 
erery  fiairthing.  His  clients  had  to  pay  the  bill  for  2000^.;  the  freight, 
which  was  their  security,  was  gone  ;  and  although  the  American  mer- 
chants bad  two  ships  in  the  Liverpool  docks,  yet  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chants could  not  attach  either  of  them  in  satisfaction  of  the  bill. 
The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to, — 

'  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  law  be  enacted  embodying  the  principle 
of  the  Scottish  law  of ''  arrestment,"  and  made  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  as  touching  the  best  method  of 
carrying  out  the  resolution,  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  General 
Committee  on  Mercantile  Legislation.* 

The  need  felt  in  our  large  towns  for  a  more  local  administration  of 
justice,  so  forcibly  expressed  at  the  Mercantile  Law  Confei'ence,  1857, 
was  dwelt  on  at  considerable  length,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
papers  on  this  head,  though  prepared  without  any  communication 
between  the  authors,  converge  to  one  point,  the  necessity  for  local 
courts,  armed  with  plenary  jurisdiction,  l>oth  in  law  and  in  equity. 
The  want  expressed  by  Mr.  Heath  for  the  means  of  settling  rapidly, 
and  without  technical  procedure,  purely  commercial  disputes ;  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  ready  access  to  equitable  remedies,  and  the  many  wrongs 
to  which  such  remedies  are  alone  applicable,  described  by  Mr.  Smale  ; 
the  need,  particularly  in  seaport  towns,  for  a  facile  and  speedy  process 
against  foreign  debtors,  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Danson  \  and  the  centuries 
of  experience  which,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Milne,  ever}'  Scotch  county  can 
produce  of  the  great  benefit  afforded  to  the  people  by  an  efficient  local 
court,  all  point  to  the  final  consummation  of  that  momentous  change 
in  the  judicial  system  of  England,  which,  begun  by  the  County  Court 
legislation  of  1845  ^^^  1850,  and  now  approved  by  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  will  assuredly  be  carried  on,  more  or  less  quickly  as  popular 
impulse  may  serve,  until  it  has  given  to  every  principal  town  in  the 
kingdom,  for  the  redress  of  every  wrong,  a  cheap  and  accessible  tri- 
bunaL  It  was  the  aim  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  show  how  such  a  tribunal 
could  be  established,  without  adding  one  shilliDg  to  the  judicial  ex- 
penses of  the  state,  and  conserving  the  functions  of  existing  local 
courts,  by  amalgamating  the  offices  of  Recorder,  County  Court  Judge, 
and  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  of  the 
Begistrars  and  staff  of  their  Courts.  This  proposal  was  very  favour- 
ably received  by  the  department,  and  Lord  John  Russell  suggested 
from  the  chair  that  it  should  be  embodied  in  a  formal  resolution,  a 
course  which  Mr.  Hastings  declined,  solely  from  unwillingness  to 
suddenly  pledge  the  department  on  an  important  question.* 

*  Mr.  HastingB,  after  the  coDclusion  of  his  own  paper,  read  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Bickerion  Evans  on  '  A  Practical  Defect  in  (^ounty  Court  Jurisdiction.'  The 
pmper  stated  very  briefly  the  inconvenience  and  occasional  failure  of  justice  which 
arise  from  compelliDg  a  plaintiff  to  sue  the  defendant  in  the  County  Court  of  the 
defendant's  locality,  a  rule  which  almost  prohibite<l  wholesale  dealers  from  suing 
their  distant  debtors  in  the  County  Court.  An  enactment  was  recommende<l, 
enabling  a  plaint  in  all  cases  to  be  entered  in  the  County  Court  of  the  district  iu 
which  &e  contract  was  made. 

58  O 
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It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Maclaren  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ekiinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dissented  from 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Milne's  paper  which  approved  of  tlie  writtea 
pleadings  in  Scotch  Sheriff  Courts  in  cases  above  the  value  of  iil^ 
and  stated  the  general  wish  of  Scotch  merchants  for  a  more  summazy 
procedure. 

The  subject  of  Statute  Law  Consolidation,  and,  incidentally,  of  a 
Minister  of  Justice,  occupied  the  department  during  the  forenoon  of 
Friday  the  15th,  and  was  opened  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symonds,  whose 
paper  will  be  found  at  page  113.  Another  paper  on  the  subject  bad 
been  contributed  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Woolrych,  which,  in  his  absence^ 
was  not  read,  urging  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
statutes,  and  suggesting  some  practical  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  work, 
such  as  the  separate  classification  of  the  acts  relating  respectively  to 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  the  collection  into  one  chapter  of  the 
different  '  interpretation  clauses,'  and  the  formation  of  a  good  index. 
Mr.  K  T.  Sargeant,  in  his  paper  'On  the  Reformation  of  the 
Statutes,'  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  legal  council  of  three, 
representing  the  three  branches  of  Chancery,  Common  Law,  and  Con- 
veyancing, with  adequate  means  and  authority  for  employing  men  ni 
ability  and  experience  to  consolidate  the  statutes,  to  prepare  meaaurei 
of  law  reform,  to  examine  and  revise  every  bill  before  the  Royal  assent 
be  given,  and  to  advise  Government  as  to  the  state  and  effect  of  the 
existing  law.  The  appointment,  as  proposed,  of  a  Minister  of  Justice 
would,  Mr.  Sargeant  thought,  be  open  to  objection,  as  the  political 
functions  of  such  an  officer  might  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his 
administrative  duties.  Mr.  Edward  Webster,  in  his  observations  on 
*  The  Law  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  affecting  Gifts  Inter  Vivos,* 
advocated  the  same  consolidation  and  revision  for  the  unwritten  law 
contained  in  the  decisions  of  the  judges  as  was  about  to  be  applied  to 
the  statute  law.  The  necessity  for  such  a  proceeding  was  illustrated 
by  an  elaborate  reference  to  the  conflicting  cases  in  the  above-men- 
tioned branch  of  law,  and  enforced  by  a  description  of  the  litigation 
engendered  by  its  confusion  and  uncertainty.  It  was  denied  that  the 
principles  of  the  English  law  were  unfavourable  to  codification,  and 
instances  were  adduced  of  the  application  of  such  a  process  to  certain 
portions  of  our  law — as  by  Littleton,  in  his  work  on  Tenures,  and 
the  Canons  of  Descent  set  forth  in  Blackstone's  *  Commentaries ;' 
and  it  was  contended  that  in  a  similar  way  the  principles  of  common 
law  and  the  decisions  in  equity  might,  in  the  form  of  maxims,  be 
reduced  to  a  code.     During  the  discussion, — 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  with  regard  to  the  subject  imder  conside- 
ration there  were  two  processes  to  be  gone  through ;  the  one  was  to 
consolidate  the  statute  law,  the  other  to  carry  the  consolidating  bills 
through  Parliament.  As  to  the  first,  he  thought  it  had  been  an 
error  to  form  a  commission  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  most  of 
whom  had  many  other  imperative  duties  to  perform,  and  found  it 
impossible  to  attend  regularly.  The  consequence  was,  that  if  six 
members  of  the  commission  met  and  decided  on  anything  in  one 
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week,  another  six  might  meet  in  the  next,  and  undo  the  work  of 
their  colleagaes.  It  would  be  now  quite  vain  to  expect  that  any 
uaeful  result  could  follow  the  labours  of  such  a  body.  He  had  had 
a  letter  from  his  friend  Lord  Stanley,  and  another  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  despaired  of 
any  good  arising  from  the  commission.  The  body  entrusted  with 
0iich  a  work  should  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  qualified  persons, 
well  paid  for  their  labours,  and  devoting  themselves  solely  to  a 
revision  of  the  statute-book,  by  which  he  meant  its  amendment  as 
well  as  its  consolidation.  The  plan  on  which  the  commission  had 
hitherto  proceeded  was,  to  merely  collect  together  into  one  bill  the 
various  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  any  class  of  subjects,  without 
improving  their  language  or  removing  their  incongruities.  The  gen- 
tleman who  had  prei>ared  one  of  the  bills  for  consolidating  the 
criminal  law  found  that  there  were  no  less  than  fourteen  different 
penalties  enumerated  for  the  same  class  of  oflfences,  and  he  asked  the 
commissioners  how  he  should  deal  with  the  subject.  ^  Keep  in  the 
whole  of  the  penalties'  was  the  reply,  and  all  the  fourteen  wei'e 
accordingly  to  be  found  in  the  bill  they  had  prepared.  Now,  a  small 
commission,  responsible  for  the  work,  would  never  put  forth  such 
absurdities  as  these ;  but  like  the  New  York  commissioners,  they 
would  revise  as  they  proceeded  in  their  labours.  Then  came  the 
question  on  which  he  had  had  some  exi>erience,  namely,  the  way  of 
carrying  the  bills  when  prepared  through  Parliament  He  confessed 
the  difficulty  was  very  great ;  and  he  would  remark  in  passing  that 
it  would  probably  become  necerisary  at  no  distant  day  to  consider  as 
a  whole  the  mode  of  transacting  both  the  ])ublic-  and  the  piivate 
bosiness  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  accomplish  the  amendment  of  the  Stamp  Acts. 
Now,  he  was  a  member  of  a  Government  when  a  volume  at  least  a 
foot  in  height  was  brought  to  them,  as  a  bill  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Stamp  Duties.  His  colleagues  considered  how  they  were  to 
carry  such  a  bill  through  Parliament,  and  they  found  that  they  would 
not  be  warranted  in  attempting  the  consumption  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  members,  when,  perhaps,  two  hundred  different 
questions  might  have  arisen  on  the  bill,  and  they  threw  it  over  rather 
than  waste  the  ])ublic  time.  On  this  matter  he  thought  they  should 
not  be  above  learning  a  lesson  from  their  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic ;  the  business  of  the  legislatui'e  of  New  York  was  by  no 
means  so  large  as  that  of  the  British  Parliament,  yet  they  had  held 
^>ecial  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  passing  their  edi- 
tion of  revised  statutes,  and  for  that  work  alone.  He  believed  that 
they  must  adopt  some  such  plan  in  this  countr}',  as  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  the  House  during  the  ordinaiy  session  to  give  up  time  to  the 
work  of  consolidation.  If  a  personal  question  came  on  like  that 
relating  to  the  defalcation  at  the  '  Weedon  stores,'  the  House  would 
be  crowded  with  members ;  but  if  it  were  known  that  a  discussion  on 
the  statutes  was  to  take  place,  there  would  probably  be  a  count  out. 
He  was  therefore  in  favour  of  a  special    session,  or,  if  necessary, 
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several  such,  which  should  be  held  during  the  auturan,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  passing  consolidated  bills  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  House  would  make  this  sacrifice  for  the  public 
good. 

Mr.  Hadfield,  M.P.,  rejoiced  that  the  attention  of  Lord  John 
Kussell  had  been  called  to  the  subject,  as  the  House  of  Commons 
could  never  deal  with  the  subject  effectively,  unless  under  the 
guidance  of  some  leading  statesman.  The  Statute  Law  Commission 
had  failed  ;  and  he  for  one  would  never  consent  to  any  further  vote 
of  money  for  that  body.  The  House  should  take  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands. 

Mr.  Hastings  said  that  the  immediate  subject  under  ooiuiider»- 
tion  was  divisible  into  two  heads — the  revision  of  current  legislation, 
and  the  consolidation  of  former  statutes.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  the  work  would  probably  be  best  done  by  a  minister  of  justioe, 
or,  pending  the  ap])ointnient  of  such  an  officer,  by  a  joint  committee 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliameut.  The  need  for  some  such  revision  was 
most  urgent,  and  of  this  he  could  give  an  instance,  from  his  own 
knowledge.  In  the  year  1853  the  Customs  Duties  Consolidation  Act 
was  passed,  enacting  that  the  only  Customs  Duties  to  be  levied  in 
the  kingdom  were  those  enumerated  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war,  it  became  necessary  to 
increase  some  of  these  duties,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Commons  re])ealing  the  former  consolidating  Act,  re-enacting  its 
substantive  provisions,  and  referring  to  a  schedule  which  was  annexed 
of  all  taxable  articles.  During  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the 
House,  it  was,  for  some  reason,  determined  to  alter  its  character,  and 
to  restrict  the  schedule  to  an  enumeration  of  the  few  articles  on 
which  the  duty  was  raised.  The  parties  who  had  charge  of  the 
measure  forgot  that  a  corresi)onding  change  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
bill  was  necessary,  and  the  Act  positively  passed  with  a  clause 
rei>ealing  all  previous  duties  except  the  few  named  in  it«  schedule.* 
Most  happily  the  mistake  was  not  discovered  by  the  public  during 
the  recess,  and  having  been  pointed  out  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  quietly  remedied  during  the  next  session ;  but 
unquestionably  many  millions  of  the  national  revenue  had  in  the 
meantime  been  placed  in  jeopardy.  A  somewhat  similar  mistake 
occun'ed  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  first  alteration  in  the 
tariff;  on  that  occasion  an  oversight  of  the  draftsman  left  six  days 
of  the  year  during  which  no  duty  on  corn  was  leviable  by  law.  A 
merchant,  finding  out  the  'mistake,  claimed  to  pass  a  cargo  of  com 
customs  free ;  and  having  been  compelled  to  pay  the  duty,  recovered 
the  amount  from  the  Government  by  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber. t  Such  instances  showed  that  the  present  lax  way  of  con- 
ducting legislation  was  attended  with  danger  as  well  as  inoonve- 
uience ;  and  there  was  no  more  important  subject  for  the  consideration 

♦  The  act   referred  to   is  17  &  18  Vict.   cap.  122.      See  also   18  &  19  Vict 
cap.  97,  sec.  8. 

t  Barrow  v.  Arnaud,  8  Q.  B.  Rep.  595. 
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of  Parliament.  With  respect  to  the  second  head,  the  work  would 
probably  never  be  done  unless  by  a  small  commission  constituted  like 
that  employed  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  working  on  the  same 
plan.  That  plan  was,  first,  to  expurgate,  by  throwing  out  of  the 
statute-book  all  repealed,  obsolete,  and  superfluous  matter ;  secondly, 
to  group  and  clauify ;  and,  thirdly,  to  carefully  revise  and  consoU- 
date.  fiut  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  seemed  to  do,  that 
this  is  what  was  meant  by  codification,  which  was  a  far  wider  work. 
The  State  of  New  York  had  not  yet  a  code,  though  it  was  in  a  fedr 
way  to  obtain  one;  its  edition  of  revised  statutes,  such  as  he  trusted 
this  country  would  have  at  no  distant  day,  was  only  cue  step  towards 
codification;  another  step  would  be  the  enactment  of  a  uniform 
procedure  for  all  courts ;  and  a  third,  the  purgation,  revision,  and 
collection  into  a  concise  form,  of  all  judicial  decisions.  When  these 
three  steps  had  been  taken,  the  materials  for  a  code  would  be  ready 
to  their  hands,  and  they  might  then  hope  to  frame  a  philosophical 
body  of  law^  as  a  permanent  expression  of  the  legislative  will  of  the 
countiy. 

Mr.  William  Tayler  said  that  there  had  been  Statute  Law  Com- 
missions  appointed  on  three  several  occasions,  without  any  bene- 
ficial result,  though  they  had  cost  the  country  50,000^  The 
statute-book  was  still  in  a  lamentably  peq>lexing  condition,  and  the 
number  of  conflicting  Acts  led  to  contradictory  decisions  and  un- 
certain law.  The  consolidation  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Customs 
had  shown  what  could  be  done  in  that  direction ;  and  he  would  move 
a  resolution  to  express  what  was  evidently  the  general  feeling  of  the 
department.  This  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  carried,  was 
as  follows : — 

'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  department  that  a  complete  revision 
of  the  statutes  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it  should  be  the  first 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  consolidate  the  laws  of  the  country  into 
an  intelligible  and  comprehensive  form ;  and  that  it  is  the  further 
opinion  of  the  department  that  this  would  be  best  eflected  by  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  commission,  with  an  efficient  stafl'of 
officers. 

After  Mr.  Herbert  Broom  had  read  his  paper  on  '  Legal  Education,' 
which  appears  at  page  122,  Mr.  Arthur  Symonds  expressed  an  opinion 
that  a  more  systematic  plan  of  legal  education  should  be  pursued,  so 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  different  countries  might  be  obtained, 
and  the  common  principles  of  jurisprudence  be  educed  from  them ; 
while  Mr.  Parkhurst  advocated  a  plan  which  would  luiite  the  educa- 
tion of  both  branches  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Hastings  said,  that  in  his  opinion  the  great  object  of  a  compul- 
sory examination  was  not  to  obtain  good  practising  lawyers,  who 
would  always  be  found  under  any  i^stem,  but  to  prevent,  as  fitr  as 
possible^  improper  appointments.  A  great  number  of  offices  had  been 
created  by  the  Legislature,  open  to  banisters  only,  and  it  was  notorious 
that  many  of  these  posts  were  filled  by  men  who  had  merely  eaten 
their  way  to  the  bar,  and  had  no  pretension  to  the  name  of  lawyer. 
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But  it  was  worse  still  .with  respect  to  colonial  appointments.  If  Ikig- 
land  had  a  right  to  employ  incompetent  men  at  home,  she  had  no 
right  to  thrust  them  on  the  communities  which  she  governed,  and  it 
would  only  be  an  act  of  justice  to  forbid  the  appointment  of  any 
barrister  to  an  office  in  the  colonies  unless  he  hsud  paused  a  proper 
examination.  There  was  also  great  need  in  our  Indian  empire  of 
properly  trained  judges  ;  he  did  not  mean  of  men  versed  in  the  techni- 
calities of  English  procedure,  but  acquainted  at  least  with  the  rules  of 
evidence,  and  with  the  broad  principles  of  jurisprudence  common  to 
all  civilized  countries.  This  want,  and  it  was  urgent  and  excessive^ 
could  only  be  supplied  by  extending  and  re-invigorating  the  legal 
education  given  in  our  Inns  of  Court,  a  plan  which  had  been  strongly 
recommended  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  a  Royal  Commission,  and  which  would  confer  incalculable  benefits 
on  the  public  as  well  as  the  profession. 

Mr.  W.  Strickland  Cookson  remarked  from  the  chair,  that  any 
effective  reform  of  the  Inns  of  Court  must  include  the  establishment 
of  a  law  university,  open  to  both  bniuches  of  the  profession,  and  giving 
instruction  in  every  portion  of  jurisprudence. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Transfer  of  Land,  Mr.  John  Locke  read  the 
paper  printed  at  page  131,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Wakefield,  in  another  con- 
tribution on  the  same  subject,  pointed  out  that  it  had  long  been  con- 
sidered that  the  grand  object  to  be  aimed  at,  in  reforming  the  laws 
of  real  property,  was  increased  security  of  title  ;  but  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  defects  of  those  laws  had  been  obtained,  and  it 
was  now  generally  admitted  that,  not  the  insecurity  of  the  title,  but 
the  expense  and  delay  attending  the  transfer,  was  the  great  evil,  a 
remeily  for  which  was  urgently  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  modem 
society.  Now,  the  practical  question  was  how  to  cheapen,  simplify, 
and  expedite  the  transfer  of  land,  without  introducing  evils  which 
would  neutralise  any  good  efiected  by  these  means.  The  first  thing 
to  be  considered  in  answering  this  que,stion  was  the  distinct  purposes 
for  which  investments  in  laud  were  made.  There  were  two  grand 
divisions  into  which  such  investments  might  be  classified — viz.,  where 
the  investment  was  made  for  social  purposes,  that  is,  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  families  or  individuals ;  and  where  the  investment 
was  made  for  commercial  puii)08e8,  that  is,  where  the  object  of  the 
purchaser  was  to  sell  the  land  at  a  profit,  or  for  the  purpose  of  mortgage 
or  other  coninieixrial  security.  In  the  one  case  the  object  being  not  to 
re- sell  the  land,  the  ex]>ense  incident  to  its  purchase,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
was  not  so  great  a  hindrance  to  its  sale,  if  the  cause  of  this  expense 
otherwise  promoted  the  security  and  permanency  of  the  investment 
But  in  investments  for  commercial  purposes,  cheapness,  expedition,  and 
simplicity  of  transfer  were  paramount  to  almost  all  other  considerations. 
He  argued  that,  therefore,  no  amendment  of  the  law  would  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  the  adoption  of  which  would  be  made  compul- 
sory upon  all  landowners.  The  cause  of  the  expense  and  delay  now 
incident  to  the  transfer  of  land  was  the  repeated  investigations  of  the 
same  title.     This  he  proposed  to  remedy  by  the  estcdilishment  of 
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eoarts  for  tlie  purpose  of  investigating  titles,  and  granting  decrees 
which  would  confer  indefeasible  titles,  precluding  the  necessity  for  all 
farther  inquiry,  and  into  which  landowners  who  chose  might  bring 
their  titles,  and  those  who  chose  might  stay  away. 

Lord  Brougham  observed,  that  a  change  in  the  system  of  convey- 
ancing was  absolutely  necessary,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  Cumberland  system  in  respect  of  copyhold  property. 

Mr.  Jevons  suggested  that  as  land  produced  thirty  years'  purchase, 
the  charges  of  transfer  could  not  be  so  heavily  felt  as  was  often 
allied.  After  some  further  discussion,  a  resolution  was  passed 
embodying  the  opinion  of  the  department  that  the  delay  and  expense 
incident  to  the  transfer  of  land  require  a  legislative  remedy.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  Irish  Court  described  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  the 
Court  proposed  by  Mr.  Wakefield  for  this  country  (the  establishment 
of  which  has  been  for  many  years  advocated,  and  during  the  past 
session  by  Lord  Cranworth,  in  the  bill  introduced  by  him  into  the 
House  of  Lords),  are  no  doubt  calculated  to  effect  the  great  good  of 
clearing  the  title  to  a  landed  estate,  and  of  giving  to  that  estate  an 
increased  marketable  value  ;  but  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  good  thus 
effected,  it  will  be  desirable  to  establish  some  machinery  for  keeping 
dear  the  titles  that  have  been  dealt  with  ;  and  it  was  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  late  Beal  Property  Commissioners,  as  it  is  of  many 
deeply  versed  in  the  subject,  that  this  object  can  be  best  attained  by 
a  system  of  registration  of  titles,  analogous  to  the  plan  long  pursued 
with  reference  to  stock,  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  landed 
property.* 

Mr.  Macfie*8  paper  on  the  *  Law  of  Patents  for  Inventions,*  which 
^>pea»  at  page  147,  was  followed  after  some  debate  by  this  resolu- 
tion, *  that  the  department  considers  the  suggestions  offered  by  Mr. 
Macfie  as  especially  worthy  of  the  attention  of  tlie  Association,  and 
that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  general  committee  on  mercantile 
legislation.' 

Mr.  Merry,  in  his  short  paper  on  '  The  Payment  of  Common  and 
Petty  Juries,'  referred  to  the  hardship  inflicted  on  the  class  of  men 
from  whom  the  juries  at  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  are  usually  taken, 
in  detaining  them  from  their  homes  and  employments,  and  putting 
them  to  considerable  expense  without  any  pecuniary  compensation. 

A  paper  on  the  '  Office  of  Coroner,'  by  Mr.  Dem{)8y,  alluded  to  the 
unfortunate  course  adopted  by  the  niagistmtes  in  several  counties,  of 
so  curtailing  the  fees  of  coroners  as  to  seriously  hinder  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  death.  He  also  dwelt  on  the  popular  nature  of  this 
ancient  office,  and  the  safeguard  it  might  afford  against  oppression, 
and  showed  how  its  usefulness  might  be  increased  in  matters  of 
public  health,  and  in  the  prevention  of  accidental  poisoning  by  the 
adulteration  of  food. 


«  Mr.  Locke  ia  of  the  aame  opinion,  see  p.  133  of  his  paper. 
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On  the  beat  Mode  of  practically  Working  the  Plan  of  Competition 
for  Civil  Appointments.     By  Horace  Mann. 

PROBABLY  there  is  scarcely  any  recent  question  with  respect  to 
which  a  more  rapid  advance  of  public  sentiment  can  be  recorded, 
than  that  of  competition  for  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service.  Sug- 
gested for  the  first  time  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  November,  1853, 
and  at  that  time  publicly  advocated  almost  alone  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Stanley,  the  lapse  of  less  than  five  years  has  sufficed  to  gain  for 
it  the  sanction,  more  or  less  hearty,  of  every  considerable  statesman 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  together  with  the  active  support  of  a 
large  majority  of  that  assembly. 

Indeed,  the  views  in  this  direction  of  these  eminent  persons,  and 
of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  have  been,  during  the  last 
two  years,  so  strongly  expressed,  that  the  public  doubtless  believes 
that  competition  is  now  actually  the  prevailing  mode  of  selection  in 
all  the  public  offices.  It  will  therefore,  perhaps,  be  at  least  an  unex- 
pected statement,  that  competition,  as  understood  by  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country,  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  any 
Government  department,  and  that,  even  in  its  most  restricted  sense, 
it  is  permitted  only  in  some  of  these  departments,  and  for  only  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  situations  which  become  vacant. 

The  most  recent  facts  upon  this  point  are  to  be  found  in  the  TTtird 
jRepoi't  of  tJie  Civil  iService  Commissumers^  showing  that  in  the  year 
1857,  0^^  o^  nearly  500  permanent  clerkships  which  became  vacant, 
only  82  were  disposed  of  by  means  of  competition  ;  and  that  certifi- 
cates without  any  competition  whatever  were  granted  to  74  temporaiy 
clerks,  to  175  expectants  of  excise,  to  243  tidewaiters  and  weighers  in 
the  Customs,  and  to  357  letter-carriers,  &c.,  in  the  General  Posc- 
officc.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  heads  of  several  of  the 
departments  for  which  competitions  have  been  held  seem  rather  to 
play  with  the  principle  than  really  act  uf)on  it — directing  a  competi- 
tion for  one  vacancy,  and  dispensing  with  it  for  the  next.  Thus,  in 
the  year  1857  the  Customs  obtained  24  clerks  by  competition,  and 
168  without;  the  Education  Office,  13  by  competition,  and  3  without; 
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the  India  Board,  i  by  competition^  and  i  without ;  the  Treasury 
(supplementary  clerks),  2  by  competition,  and  2  without ;  the  War 
Office,  2  by  competition,  and  24  without ;  and  so  on. 

But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  assign  a  value  to  these  fiicts,  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  competition  :  for  the  public,  when  they 
hear  that  the  plan  of  competition  is  accepted  and  in  force,  are 
evidently  not  aware  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression,  and  that  what 
is  actually  in  operation  is  something  very  different  from  what  they 
suppose. 

There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  competition  :  the  one  (that  gene- 
rally understood  by  the  term)  where  eveiy  well-conducted  person 
in  the  country  of  the  requisite  age  and  health  can,  if  he  wishes, 
become  a  candidate:  the  other,  where  the  contest  is  restricted  to 
such  persons  as  are  nominated  for  the  purpose  by  the  members  of 
the  Government.  As  a  convenient  means  of  distinguishing  them, 
the  former  may  be  called  '  open  competition,*  and  the  latter  *  close 
competition.'  The  primary  object  of  the  former  is  to  get  for  the 
public  service  the  best  attainable  officers;  but  it  has  also  two  inci- 
dental objects,  which,  though  quite  consistent  with  the  first,  are  of 
even  greater  importance — viz.  (i),  the  encouragement  of  education, 
and  (2)  the  elevation,  by  the  abolition  of  patronage,  of  the  moral 
tone  both  of  the  people  and  of  their  representatives.  The  ostensible 
object  of  the  latter  land  of  competition  is  to  select  the  best  of  all  the 
€k>vemment  nominees  ;  but  Loni  Grey  has  hinted  that  it  may  readily 
be  made  merely  the  means  of  securing  in  another  form  the  appoint- 
ment of  £itvourite  candidates ;  just  as,  if  the  owners  of  a  race-horse 
were  to  have  the  selection  of  the  horses  which  were  to  run  against 
them,  the  issue  of  the  race  could  not  be  uncertain.  Of  course  neither 
of  the  important  incidental  objects  alx>ve  mentioned  is  contemplated 
in  the  scheme  of '  close  competition.' 

It  is  exclusively  this  system  of  'close  competition'  which  has 
hitherto  been  adopted  for  the  civil  service  of  this  country.  We  have 
an  example  of '  open  competition '  in  the  examinations  for  the  East 
Indian  Civil  Service,  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners ; 
but  nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  adopted  for  the  home  service  of 
the  Grown.  The  plan  is,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  to  nominate 
three  persons  (the  number  scarcely  ever  exceeds  three)  to  compete 
with  each  other,  and  the  best  of  the  three,  if  competent^  is  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  working  of  this  plan,  in  the  year  1857,  ^^ 
MM  follows  : — There  were  68  competitions  ;  in  3  of  which  i  candidate 
appeared;  in  10,  2  candidates;  and  in  39,  3  candidates.  Ninety 
aitoations  were  given  away  amongst  252  competitors,  of  whom, 
however,  112  were  incapable  of  passing  the  mere  ^^  examination. 
Consequently,  the  90  clerkships  were  contended  for,  at  different  times, 
by  140  not-incompetent  candidates.  It  may,  from  this,  be  easily  cal- 
culated what  were  the  chances  that  the  first  men  in  such  competitions 
would  be  much  above  the  minimum  standard  required  when  there  is 
no  competition. 

In  discufising,  therefore,  the  general  question  of  competitive  exami- 
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nations,  I  cannot  think  it  worth  while  to  take  any  account  of  the  plan 
of  '  close  competition/  since  it  is  nothing  like  the  plan  univernllj 
associated  with  Hhe  idea  of  competition,  which  is  always  understood  to 
mean  open  competition,  without  political  patronage.  What  is  the 
best  way  of  workuig  this  genuine  scheme,  is  indeed  a  question  of  some 
interest,  and  to  that  I  propose  to  confine  my  observations. 

It  is,  happily,  not  necessary  to  say  much  now  in  defence  of  the 
general  principles  of  competition ;  the  common  sense  of  the  ooontiy 
has  not  failed  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  appointment  by  merit 
to  appointment  by  favour.  Of  course,  this  general  concurrence  is  a 
'  mania  *  in  the  opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  change  itself  is  distaste- 
ful;  and  the  defenders  of  patronage  express  great  disgust  at  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  truism  that  knowledge  is  better  than  ignorance. 
The  reiteration  of  this  truth  will  cease  to  be  necessary  when  these 
defenders  cease  to  maintain  that  ignorance  is  better  than  knowledge- 
The  not  unreasonable  argument  for  competition  is  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  criterion,  superiority  of  education  affords  a  fidr  presump- 
tion of  superior  fitness  for  official  labour&  It  is  futile  to  say  that  the 
test  is  not  infallible  ;  the  question  is  whether  it  is  the  best.  It  is  no 
refutation  of  the  principle  to  point  out  many  men  of  practical  ability 
who  would  fail  in  a  competition  ;  the  answer  is,  that  competition  would 
furnish  at  least  as  many  able  men  as  we  have  at  present,  and  fewer 
incapable.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Olive  was  both  an  uncommon 
genius  and  a  remarkably  idle  boy,  and  also  (for  the  sake  of  argument) 
that  he  would  not  have  succeed^  in  a  competition  ;  it  must  still  be  a 
question  whetlier  comi>etition  would  not  have  produced  as  fit  a  man 
for  the  crisis,  and  it  cannot  be  at  all  a  question  whether  we  should  fill 
the  Indian  Service  with  idle  boys  for  the  chance  of  catching  a 
Olive.  It  would  indeed  be  hard  ifj  under  any  system  whatever,  one 
man  in  a  hundred  did  not  turn  out  well  ;  but  the  system  of  patronsge 
can  scarcely  claim  much  credit  for  results  which  would  probably  follow 
in  greater  abundance  if  the  selection  were  made  by  lot  The  existing 
plan  is  not  so  good  as  a  lottery,  because  there  is  oflen  a  natural  bias 
in  favour  of  incapacity  ;  the  plan  of  competition  is  better  than  a  lot- 
tery, because  there  must  always  be  a  bias  in  favour  of  ability.  Unless, 
therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  knowledge,  of  the  kind  produced  by 
competition,  is  a  positive  disqualification,  the  plan  proposed  must  be  a 
vast  improvement ;  since,  even  if  it  were  only  re^rded  as  a  lottery, 
it  would  give  us  better  clerks  than  any  other  system,  and  would,  at 
the  same  time,  secure  this  end  without  any  of  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  patronage.  As  to  the  two  objections  founded,  the  one  on  the 
absence  of  precedent  in  ancient  times,  and  the  other  on  the  supposed 
analogy  of  commercial  management  in  the  present  day,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  we  have  done  too  many  things  which  were  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  now  intimidated  by  the  want  of  their 
sanction  ;  and  that  the  analogy  of  mercantile  firms  will  be  admissible 
only  when  it  can  be  proved  that  people  are  generally  as  carefid  of 
other  people's  money  as  they  are  of  their  own  ;  and  that  any  patron  has 
ever  suffered  in  his  own  pocket,  as  a  merchant  always  must^  as  the 
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eonsequence  of  a  bad  appointment.  There  is,  indeed,  one  remaining 
objection  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  answer.  Elxcessivelj  clever 
writers  have  recently  exhibited  a  morbid  sympathy  for  dullness ;  they 
are  sentimentally  concerned  for  '  the  future  of  stupidity/  and  plain- 
tively ask,  '  What  is  to  become  of  all  the  stupid  people  if  these  ex- 
aminations are  to  continue  T  I  am  afraid  the  only  reply  is,  that  the 
Stupid  people  must  take  cai*e  of  themselves.  There  are  plenty  of 
poritions  open  to  them  for  which  there  is  no  formal  examination  ; 
they  can  enter  private  employments,  if  employers  choose  to  receive 
them  ;  there  is  no  obstacle  to  their  admission  to  the  Bar ;  and  it  now 
seems  that  they  can  write  for  the  press  ;  but  the  possibility  of  their  re- 
jection in  these  dei)artments  of  labour  affords  no  reason  why  the  public 
service  should  be  made  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  minds  of  the  country. 
But  it  cannot  be  needful,  at  present,  to  defend  any  further  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition.     Let  us  see  how  it  can  be  brought  into  practice. 

The  number  of  persons  composing  the  permanent  effective  civil 
service  of  the  country  (exclusive  of  officers  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  local  jurisdictions)  is  about  80,000.  These  form  the  civil  service 
proper ;  being  all  appointed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  central 
executive  authority. 

These  may  be  divided,  for  our  present  purpose,  into  the  following 
six  main  classes : — 

L  Political  and  other  superior  staff-officers,  not  having,  necessarily, 
any  previous  connexion  with  the  civil  service. 

11.  The  general  body  of  clerks,  or  persons  occupying  equivalent 
positions ;  and  also  the  superior  officers  who  rise  from  the  rank  of  clerks. 

IIL  Salaried  officers  below  the  rank  of  clerks,  and  who  do  not 
rise  to  that  rank. 

TV,  Artisans,  labourers,  and  other  mechanical  assistants. 

V.  Police. 

VI.  Persons  not  exclusively  connected  with  the  civil  service ;  as 
postmasters,  he 

As  no  one,  whatever  may  be  alleged,  proposes  that  either  the 
secretaries  of  state  or  the  artificers  in  our  dockyards  should  be 
selected  by  means  of  a  literary  competition,  the  first  and  fourth  of 
these  classes,  consisting  of  about  15,000  persons,  need  not  be  further 
noticed.  We  may  also  omit  the  police,  and  the  class  of  persons  who 
do  not  make  the  civil  service  their  exclusive  occupation.  The 
deduction  of  these  numbers  will  leave  about  34,000  civil  servants, 
as  to  whom,  with  sundry  exceptions,  may  be  fairly  asked  the  question, 
whether  they  should  not  obtain  their  first  entrance  into  the  service 
through  the  door  of  competition  ? 

It  will  be  easiest  to  deal  with  the  third  class  first.  It  consists, 
principally,  of  the  following  sub-divisions  : — 

Tidewaiters,  weighers,  lockers,  fto.  in  the  Customs 3067 

Letter  carriers,  sorters,  mail  guards,  &c.  in  the  Post  Office  4^73 

Messengers  and  porters  in  all  the  Government  Offices    975 

Temporary  and  occasional  assistants,  supernumeraries,  &c Unknown. 

8715 
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Neglecting  altogether  the  last  of  these  sub-diviBiona^  the  number 
of  Tacancies  occurring  annually  in  these  several  classes  is,  on  the 
average,  in  the  Customs  i8o ;  in  the  Post  Office  350 ;  and  in  the 
geneiul  body  of  messengers,  &c.  50,  being  in  all  580;  whidi,  of 
course,  would  be  the  average  number  of  situations  to  be  competed 
for  in  each  year,  if  the  whole  class  were  thrown  open  to  competition. 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered,  in 
discussing  the  practical  method  of  applying  the  plan  of  oompetitiony 
is  the  distribution  of  these  situations  over  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  Elingdom.  The  following  statement  will  be  near  enough  for 
our  purpose : — 


Tidewait«n, 
Weighers, 

Letter 
Carrien, 

MeMen. 
gen. 

TOBU.. 

In  London 

1058 

1 180 

319 

ai88 

821 

907 

7^8 
'9 

55 

3974 

a030 

,,  other  EiDgliah  towns*    

„  the  rest  of  England 

I981 

PInolanp 

2557 

3916 

B02 

7*75 

In  Edinburgh  (and  Leith) 

63 

139 

9' 

M7 
140 
no 

«5 

I 

*35 

„  other  Urge  Scottish  townsf 

279 

,,  the  rest  of  Scotland 

20t 

8C0TT-ANP 

«93 

397 

76 

716 

In  Dublin 

58 
159 

181 
179 

95 

5« 

334 

,,  other  large  Irish  towns 

,,  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

390 

Ireland 

717 

360 

'47 

7«4 

Total  

3067 

4673 

975 

8715 

These  figures  show  the  total  effective  force ;  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  average  number  of  vacancies  annually  is  about  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force. 

The  main  question  then  is,  Shall  these  vacancies  be  provided  for 
beforehand  by  large  aggregate  competitions  1  Or  shall  they  be  filled 
up  as  they  occur  by  a  competition  for  each  vacancy,  or  for  such 
vacancies  as  happen  to  occur  at  the  same  time  1  Or,  will  a  combina- 
tion of  these  two  plans  be  the  best  1 

My  own  view  is  in  favour  of  the  last  course ;  and  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  aggregate  anticipatory  competitions  are  most  suitable 
for  situations  in  the  large  towns,  and  tliat  individual  subsequent 
competitions  are  most  suitable  for  the  situations  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts. 

Thus,  taking  London  for  illustration,  there  could  not  be  the  least 

*  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
t  Glasgow,  Greenock  (Customs). 
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idifficultyin  pitrnding  beforehaod  290  occnpants  for  the  290  situations 
which  would  become  vacant  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  plan  would 
simplj  be,  to  have  quarterly  competitions  for  the  probable  number 
of  ▼acaneies  to  occur  in  the  ensuing  quarter.  For  instance,  in  the 
latter  end  of  March  there  would  be  a  competition  for  eighteen  situations 
of  tidewaiters  or  weighers  in  the  Customs,  for  forty-five  situations  of 
letter  carriers  in  the  Post  Office,  and  for  ten  situations  of  messenger  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  London  departments.  As  the  vacancies 
occurred,  the  selected  candidates  would  be  appointed  to  them  in  the 
order  of  their  merit.  It  would  not  however  be  necessary  to  keep 
any  of  them  wholly  unemployed  until  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  regular  establishment ;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  these  large 
departments  have  always  a  fluctuating  body  of  supernumeraries,  to 
which  the  selected  candidates  could  for  the  intermediate  time  be 
attached. 

The  course  adopted  for  the  metropolis  could  also  be  adopted  for 
the  principal  large  towns,  such  as  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  some  others.  There  would 
be  quarterly  competitions  in  each  town  (or  in  each  central  town  of  a 
group)  for  the  average  number  of  vacancies  in  a  quarter.  If  the 
actual  number  of  vacancies  were  to  be  greater  than  the  average,  the 
deficiency  of  selected  candidates  would  be  supplied  by  supernumeraries 
until  the  next  cominstition  :  if  less  than  the  average,  the  surplus  of 
selected  candidates  would  be  available  for  the  first  vacancies  in  the 
next  quarter,  and  would  go  to  diminish  the  number  of  prizes  to  be 
competed  for  in  that  quarter. 

The  reason  for  proposing  a  different  plan  with  respect  to  the 
situations  in  small  towns  and  ports  is  twofold — (i)  To  obviate  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  successful  candidates  during  the  inter- 
mediate time  after  their  examination  and  before  the  occuirence  of  a 
vacancy ;  and  (2)  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  these  situations 
should  be  filled  by  residents  in  the  various  localities.  If,  for  example,  it 
were  arranged,  by  an  aggregate  competition  at  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere, 
to  furnish  a  supply  of  letter-carriers  and  tidewaiters  for  all  the 
smaller  towns  and  ports  in  Scotland  sufficient  for  the  probable  re- 
quirements of  the  ensuing  quarter,  some  of  the  successful  candidates 
would  have  to  wait  for  two  months  or  upwards  before  obtaining  em- 
ployment— an  inconvenience  which,  iu  addition  to  the  cost  of  a 
journey  to  the  place  of  examination,  would  be  seriously  felt  by  persons 
in  the  social  position  of  these  competitors,  and  might  deter  many 
eligible  candidates  from  coming  forward.  Another  disadvantage 
would  be  this,  that  although  an  average  number  of  vacancies  during 
the  quarter  might  be  safely  calculated  upon,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  foresee  the  precise  localities  in  which  the  vacancies  would  occur ; 
so  that  the  successful  candidsites  might  be  called  upon  to  remove  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  and  a  distant  part.  In  all  such 
caws,  too,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  the  local  knowledge,  both  of 
places  and  persons,  which  residents  would  possess,  and  winch  might 
be  of  considerable  value  in  the  case  of  these  outdoor  officers. 
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The  risk  of  these  various  disadvantages  wonld  be,  if  not  altogether 
removed,  at  all  events  rendered  unimportant  bj  the  plan  of  postpon- 
ing  the  competition,  in  rural  districts,  till  after  the  actual  occurrence 
of  each  vacancy.  It  might  then  take  place  almost  immediately,  and 
upon  the  spot,  or  at  the  nearest  eligible  town ;  being  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  Customs  or  Post  Office,  by  means 
of  printed  papers  transmitted  from  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissionei*S;  and  returned  to  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exami- 
nation. It  would  not  be  necesHary,  by  actual  rule,  to  confine  the 
competition  to  residents  in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  end  would  be 
practically  and  sufficiently  attained  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  exami- 
nation being  held  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  vacancy  may  be — 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  conveyance  being  quite  an  adequate  protec- 
tion against  excessive  importations  of  strangers. 

The  actual  course  of  things,  according  to  this  plan,  would  be  as 
follows  : — A  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  tidewaiter  at  the  port  of 
A.  ;  it  is  announced  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners ;  a  time  is 
then  fixed  by  which  candidates  must  obtain,  till  up,  and  transmit  the 
necessary  forms,  and  also  evidence  of  age,  hiialth,  and  character ;  at 
the  expiration  of  this  time  (say  a  fortnight  after  the  announcement 
of  the  vacancy)  the  candidates  approved  are  all  examined  by  means 
of  ]>apers  sent  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  local  officer 
of  the  Customs,  who  distributes  them  to  the  candidates,  secures  &ir 
play,  and  collects  and  returns  the  work  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners. 

A  similar  method  would  be  adopted  with  respect  to  letter-carriers 
in  the  smaller  towns.  The  Post  Office  would  announce  the  vacancy — 
com{)etitors'  names  would  be  received — ^the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sionei*s  would  supply  examination  papera  to  the  local  postmaster,  and 
he  would  superintend  the  examination  and  return  the  work. 

The  amount  of  trouble  imposed  upon  the  officers  of  the  Customs 
and  Post  Office  by  this  an-angement  would  be  scarcely  more  than  Ls  at 
present  undertaken  by  them,  and  really  insignificant  in  itself,  when 
distributed  among  so  many.  The  annual  number  of  these  competi- 
tions in  the  Customs  would  be  about  thirty-five,  occurring  in  about 
seventeen  different  poi-ts.  In  the  Post  Office,  the  annual  average 
would  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  in  sixty  different  towns. 

Of  course, 'with  regard  to  the  anticipatory  competitions  in  large 
towns,  one  and  the  same  competition  would  suffice  to  dispose  of  the 
situations  in  both  the  Customs  and  the  Post  Office.  And  in  this  case, 
if  the  subjects  of  examination  were  to  be,  as  they  might  advan- 
tageously be,  identical,  a  candidate  need  not  confine  himself  to  one 
class  of  situations,  but  might  compete  at  the  same  time  for  either  a 
tidewaitership,  weighership,  or  letter- carriership,  whichever  might 
first  become  vacant. 

Supposing,  then,  these  points  to  be  settled  as  suggested,  the  next 
question  is — What  should  entitle  a  person  to  become  a  competitor  t 
Is  the  competition  to  be  open  to  all  who  choose  to  send  in  their 
names  1   or  to  such  only  as  can  produce  a  nomination  from  some 
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responsible  party  f  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  risk  worth  noticing 
in  a  perfectly  open  competition,  as  tlie  character  of  all  the  successful 
candidates  would,  of  course,  be  subjected  to  searching  scrutiny ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably  a  certain  positive  security  in  the 
plan  of  nomination,  when  the  nominators  are  trustworthy  and  dis- 
interested persons,  which  makes  it  desirable  to  combine,  if  possible, 
the  advantages  of  this  plan  with  those  of  virtually  open  competition. 
And  this  combination  appears  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  if  the  power 
of  nominating  be  entrusted  to  all  persons  holding  some  public  or 
^iMwi-public  position,  such  as  magistrates,  members  of  Parliament, 
parochial  clergymen  and  ministers  of  dissenting  congregations, 
masters  of  endowed  grammar  schools,  managers  of  national,  British, 
and  other  popular  day  schools,  evening  schools,  and  evening  classes, 
kc  The  nomination  should  probably  be  in  a  prescribed  form,  by 
which  the  nominators  should  be  required  to  certify,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  extending  over  at  least  a  certain  time  mentioned,  that  the 
nominee  is  a  fit  person,  so  far  as  character  is  concerned,  to  enter  the 
pnblic  service;  stating  at  the  same  time  the  circumstances  which 
warrant  the  expression  of  that  belief  Of  course,  as  the  prescribed 
lower  limit  of  age  for  Letter-carriers  is  seventeen,  and  for  Tide- 
waiters,  Weighers,  and  Messengers  twenty-one,  persons  would  not 
become  candidates  for  these  situations  till  some  years  after  leaving 
school ;  but  it  would  nevertheless  be  desirable  to  allow  the  heads  of 
sach  schools  to  nominate  any  one  who  had  been,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  a  scholar,  provided  they  could  state  that  his  subsequent 
career  had  been  favourably  known  to  them.  With  regard  to  the 
ministers  of  religion,  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  restrict  the 
range  of  nomination  to  members  of  their  particular  congregations. 
This  restriction  would  tend  to  preserve  the  bona  Jules  of  nominations, 
without  excluding  from  the  competitions  any  candidates  whom  it 
would  be  desirable  to  admit.  From  one  source  or  another,  all  really 
deserving  persons  would  be  certain  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the 
examination-room. 

The  course  recommended  for  Tidewaiters,  Weighers,  and  Letter- 
carriers,  would  also  be  the  best  to  adopt  for  Messengers.  In  London 
and  the  large  towns,  their  rank's  would  be  recruited  from  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  in  the  aggregate  quarterly  examinations ;  in  the 
country,  a  competition  would  be  held,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy, 
by  means  of  papers  sent  to  the  local  officer. 

After  the  successful  candidates  had  been  selected,  the  investigations 
as  to  the  character  and  physical  ability  of  each  would  be  pursued  as 
at  present ;  with  perhaps  the  additional  precaution,  as  to  health,  that 
the  medical  certificate  should  in  all  cases  be  given  by  a  practitioner 
selected  by  the  Civil  Ser\ice  Commissioners,  or  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments interested.  Of  course,  the  heads  of  the  departments  to  which 
any  candidate  might  be  appointed  would  have  the  means  of  testing 
his  practical  aptitude  during  a  period  of  probation,  and  the  power  of 
reftising  to  confirm  his  appointment  should  his  conduct  and  ability 
not  prove  satisfactory.     In  short,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the 
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additional  tests  provided  by  the  plan  of  general  competition  would 
be  obtained  without  the  abandonment  of  a  single  valuable  guarantee 
of  efficiency,  whether  physical  or  mental,  obtained  under  the  system 
of  appointment  which  has  hitherto  been  acted  upon. 

liie  subjects  of  eacamincUion  for  all  the  situations  of  the  class  now 
being  considered  might  reasonably  extend  to  writing  from  dictation, 
the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  composition  of  a  simple 
letter.  This  is  a  standard  not  at  all  disproportioned  to  the  educa- 
tional  x>pportunities  of  the  class  of  persons  who  would  seek  these 
appointments  ;  and  there  ought  to  be,  and  probably  would  be,  plenty 
of  candidates  capable  of  reaching  it.  Any  boy  of  ordinary  capacil^ 
would  be  quite  able  to  satbfy  such  requirements  on  his  departure 
from  a  National  or  British  school ;  nor  would  he  subsequently  lose 
this  ability  if  he  saw  the  advantage  of  preserving  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  will  certainly  not  preserve  either  this  or  any  other  part  of 
his  school  instruction,  if  there  be  no  inducement  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  many  evils  insepirable  from  the  system  of  patronage  that 
it  is  necessarily  adverse  to  the  maintenance  of  any  real  test  of  effi- 
ciency. The  standard  is  nearly  always  adapted  to  the  known  attain- 
ments, or  rather  deficiencies,  of  the  clients,  instead  of  to  the  average 
education  of  the  people  at  large.  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  natural, 
because  the  whole  value  of  patronage  depends  u|>on  the  power  of 
obliging  the  nominee  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that,  when 
nominees  ai*c  unable  to  write  legibly  or  spell  correctly,  the  tendency 
should  be  rather  to  dispense  with  writing  and  spelling  than  to  secure 
these  useful  qualifications  at  the  price  of  opening  the  door  to  strangen. 
Illustrations  of  the  practical  oi>eration  of  this  tendency  may  be 
readily  found  in  the  Beports  of  the  Civil  Service  Conunissioners, 
especially  with  regard  to  one  of  the  classes  of  officers  now  under  con- 
sideration— viz.,  the  Post-office  Letter-carriers,  who,  having  till  lately 
been  required  to  do  as  much,  in  the  way  of  orthography  and  arith- 
metic, as  could  be  done  by  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  are 
now  only  required  to  do  as  much  as  could  be  done  by  a  child  of  eight. 
It  would  surely  be  an  undeserved  insult  to  the  educational  exertions 
of  the  last  ten  years  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  any  difficulty, 
apart  from  patronage,  in  obtaining  plenty  of  candidates  able  and 
willing  to  reach  (if  it  were  necessary)  a  much  higher  standard  than 
the  very  low  one  which  has  lately  been  reduced.  There  need  not, 
therefore,  be  the  slightest  fear  of  an  ample  supply  of  Tidewaiten, 
Weighers,  Letter-carriers,  and  Messengers,  as  the  result  of  a  compe- 
tition in  the  subjects  above  suggested. 

As  to  the  sufficiency  of  these  subjects  to  ensure  good  compe- 
titions, it  may  be  remarked  that  they  exactly  satisfy  the  condition 
which  Lord  Palmei-ston  contended  for,  when  he  said,  *  I  am  one 
of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  appointments  by 
competitive  examination.  I  think  it  is  a  great  improvement  of 
recent  times.  ♦  ♦  *  With  regard  to  the  Civil  Service,  I  think  it 
is  an  excellent  system,  provided  always  that  the  standard  of  exami- 
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nation  is  not  too  high.'  *  So  that,  in  Lord  PalmerBton  a  opinion,  not 
onlj  would  a  limited  range  of  subjects  be  compatible  with  competi- 
tion, but  would  even  be  favourable  to  its  success.  There  could  also 
be  no  danger  from  that  prominent  bugbear — *  cramming ;'  for  what- 
ever may  be  done  in  this  way  with  regai'd  to  the  higher  subjects, 
such  as  history,  geograjthy,  and  languages,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
fear  that  candidates  would  by  this  process  acquire  the  ability  to 
■pell,  write,  cast  up  figures,  and  compose  a  sensible  letter.  Thene 
things  can  only  result  from  an  education  more  or  less  prolonged ; 
and  to  suppose  that  any  one  can  be  crammed  with  them  is  about  as 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  boy  can  be  crammed  up  from  four  feet 
■iz  inches  to  five  feet  four  inchea  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
best  candidates  in  such  a  competition  would  be  those  who  had  made 
the  best  use  both  of  their  school  instruction  and  of  their  subsequent 
opportunities  of  improvement. 

Of  coarse  the  opponents  of  competition  will  not  fail  to  ask  once 
more  whether  it  is  essential  that  a  man  should  be  a  good  scholar  in 
order  to  be  a  good  canier  of  letters  or  weigher  of  goods  ;  and  whether 
proficiency  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  necessarily  implies  the  posses- 
sion of  active  legs,  skilful  hands,  and  industrious  habits.  But  this  is 
not  the  real  question.  The  real  question  is,  which  of  two  different 
modes  of  selection  is  the  more  likely  to  secure  these  necessary  quali- 
fications— selection  by  patronage,  or  selection  by  competitive  examina- 
tion f  In  this  respect  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  latter  is  at  lea^t 
as  likely  as  the  former  to  be  successful ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that 
patronage  has  any  special  facilities,  or  takes  any  special  precautions, 
for  obtaining  only  such  nominees  as  are  practically  able,  moral,  and 
iodustrioas.  It  is  not  generally  supposed  that  either  the  member  of 
Parliament  who  i*ecommends,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who 
nominates,  candidates  for  some  of  these  lower  appointments,  really 
takes  great  pains  to  ascertain  their  precise  qualifications ;  and  it  has 
even  been  alleged  that  it  is  not  the  most  promising  description  of 
persons  that  seek  admittance  to  the  public  service  through  such 
channels.  So  fiir,  therefore,  from  the  present  system  securing  (as  is 
so  tranquilly  assumed)  a  certainty  of  good  practical  officers,  it  not  only 
gives  no  such  security,  but  deprives  us  of  what  we  might  otherwise 
obtain,  by  excluding  from  the  range  of  choice  all  those  who  cannot  or 
wiU  not  enter  the  service  by  the  low  and  narrow  door  of  pati'ouage. 
Indeed^  is  it  not  quite  clear  that,  with  any  system  of  selection  baseil 
npon  political  influence,  it  must,  as  already  suggested,  be  a  mere 
lottery  whether  the  unknown  client  turn  out  efficient  or  the  reverse  1 
the  chances  being  certainly  not  in  favour  of  the  public.  Surely, 
then,  if  we  are  thus  to  choose  in  the  dark,  the  simpler  the  lottery 
the  better :  the  turn  of  a  wheel  or  the  cast  of  the  dice  would  procure 
ns  just  as  likely  officera  as  we  get  from  the  present  complicated 
sjrstem,  with,  in  addition,  the  important  gain — to  constituents,  repre- 
sentatives^ and  the  government — of  the  removal  of  a  strong  tempta- 
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tion  to  servility  and  corruption.  But  if  a  simple  lotteiy  would  be 
preferable  to  the  existing  plan,  competition  has  advantages  over 
both  ;  since  it  not  only  abolishes  the  demoralizing  influence  of  par 
tronage,  but  also  gives  us  something  better  than  a  chance — vii.,  a 
presumption— of  the  fitness  of  its  prizemen  for  their  dutie&  It  is 
ti*ue  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  most  successful  candidates  vill 
be  physically  the  strongest  men  ;  but  there  is  at  least  no  reason  why, 
as  they  will  undergo  the  same  medical  examination,  they  should 
not  be  just  as  strong  as  those  who  are  now  appointed ;  and,  with 
regard  to  industry,  common  sense,  tact,  and  general  aptitude  for 
business,  it  cannot  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  there  must  be  more 
probability  of  finding  these  qualities  in  a  hundred  young  men  who 
have  at  least  done  something  well,  than  in  a  hundred  other  young 
men  about  whom  nothing  whatever  is  known. 

My  allotted  time  is  exhausted,  and  I  can  therefore  scarcely  allude 
to  tlie  incidental  benefits  of  the  scheme.  It  would  hardly  be  proper, 
however,  in  an  educational  section,  to  conclude  without  some  rcdferonoe 
to  the  advantages  which  popular  e<lucation  is  to  derive  from  this  plan. 
Let  me  ask,  then,  what  is  it  which  from  all  sides  is  bewailed  as  the 
STcat  obstacle  in  the  way  of  educational  progress  ?  Is  it  not  the  unwil- 
lingness of  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  school  alter  they  are  aUa 
to  earn  a  couple  of  shillings  a  week  f  The  State,  with  its  capitation 
grants,  endeavours  in  vain  to  compete  with  the  employers  of  labour ; 
the  working  classes  obstinately,  and  yet  naturally,  persist  in  looking  at 
the  question  as  one  of  the  balance  of  pecuniary  profit,  and  decide 
that  education,  for  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve,  is  no  longer  an  eligible 
investment.  How,  then,  are  we  to  overcome  this  parental  opposi- 
tion ?  Most  assuredly,  not  by  teaching  parents  that  the  greater  or 
less  amount  of  education  received  by  their  children  will  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  their  temporal  prosperity.  And  yet  this  is  what  that 
influential  teacher,  the  State,  is  teaching  every  day  when  it  appoints 
promiscuously  to  its  service,  without  distinguishing  between  the  vor 
dustrious  scholar  and  the  idle  dunce.  What  the  people  want  to 
have  shown  to  them  is,  that  there  is  a  bread  atid  butter  value  in  eduosr 
tion ;  and  this  they  will  be  slow  to  believe  so  long  as  the  preaching 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Privy  Council  is  contradicted  by  the  practice  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  If  a  young  man  who  has  prolonged 
his  stay  at  school,  and  improved  himself  a^r  leaving  it — ^if  he  is  to 
have  no  advantage  over  one  who  has  done  neither,  it  is  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  either  he  or  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  will  consent  to 
sacrifice  the  important  earnings  of  their  children  for  the  sake  of  the 
unsubstantial  advantages  of  mere  intellectual  improvement.  But 
would  not  the  state  of  things  be  very  greatly  changed  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  State  were  brought  into  harmony  with  its  professed 
d(x;trines?  and  if  the  600  or  700  situations  to  which  persons  of 
the  working  classes  are  now  annually  appointed  were  to  be  thrown 
o])en  to  competition,  and  bestowed  according  to  at  least  aome  kind 
of  merit  ?  Would  not  the  simple  adoption  of  this  plan  be  the  most 
eloquent  and  forcible  proclamation  which  the  State  could  issue  of  its 
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belief  in  the  pradieal  andpeeunia/ry  value  of  education  ?  For  my  own 
part^  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  a  policy  would  be  fruitful  in 
very  great  and  very  happy  results — furnishing  a  striking  example  of 
what  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  calls  '  the  influence  of  authority  in  matters  of 
opinion  :'  an  influence  in  this  case  at  once  legitimate,  powerful,  and 
benignant.  And  I  believe  that  its  eflects  would  not  be  cimfined  to  the 
mere  applicants  for  Government  appointments,  but  would  extend  to 
the  people  at  large,  who  could  not  fkil  to  generalize  from  so  con- 
spicaons  an  example,  but  would  naturally  argue  that  if  education  is 
essential  for  the  public  service,  it  cannot  but  be  valuable  in  private 
occupations.  The  creation  of  this  idea  in  the  popular  mind  is  now  the 
one  thing  wanted.  In  the  jfresence  of  so  fruitful  a  conviction  nine- 
tentha  of  our  educational  difficulties  would  vanish  of  themselves.  To 
create  it  would  be  more  than  equivalent  to  doubling  or  trebling  the 
capitation  grants — it  might  enable  us  to  dispense  with  them  altoge- 
ther. Whether  it  would  not  be  in  a  great  measure  created  by  the 
simple  and  inexpensive  plan  of  more  open  competition,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  sources  of  political  corruption  are  greatly  di- 
minished and  the  efficiency  of  the  public  servants  materially  improved, 
18  a  question  to  which  I  trust  this  meeting  will  give  a  strongly 
affirmative  reply. 


On  the  New  Oxford  Examinations,    By  Henry  J.  S.  Smith, 
M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

THE  Examination  recently  instituted  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  known  as  the  Oxford  Middle  Class  Examination,  has  excited 
■0  much  public  interest  as  to  deserve  the  attention  of  this  department 
of  the  Association. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  give  an  account  of  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme ;  to  describe  the  general 
character  of  the  Examination  which  they  have  succeeded  in  founding ; 
and  lastly,  to  indicate  some  of  the  results  of  the  fii-st  Examination, 
which  was  held  this  year  at  Midsummer. 

The  Statute  of  Examination  was  passed  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  June  last  year.  Its  provisions  are  few  and  simple.  It 
ai^ints  that  the  Examination  shall  be  annual  and  twofold — for  junior 
candidates  under  fifteen,  and  for  senior  candidates  under  eighteen ;  that 
a  certificate  shall  be  given  to  every  successful  candidate ;  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  senior  candidates,  the  certificate  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
title  of '  Associate-in-Arts  of  the  (Juiveraity.'  As  the  subjects  of  the 
Examination,  it  specifies  English  literature,  history,  languages,  mathe- 
maticB,  the  natural  sciences,  '  ccetertB  artes  quce  ad  juveiUutem  Libera- 
liier  edueandam  pertinent*  It  contains,  besides,  a  provision  that 
erery  candidate  shall  be  examined  in  the  Kudiments  of  Faith,  and  * 
Religion^  unless  his  parents  or  guardians  shall  expressly  decline  this 
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part  of  the  Examination  for  him.  Finally,  it  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  twenty-one  delegates,  to  hold  office  for  three 
years,  to  whom  it  assigns  full  powers  for  the  nomination  of  exaoiinerB; 
for  the  regulation  of  the  times,  places,  and  modes  of  examination ;  and 
for  the  determination  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  honorary  dis- 
tinctions to  be  granted  to  candidates  deserving  them.  The  del^;ates 
are  fiirther  empowered  by  the  statute  to  impose  such  fees  on  the 
candidates  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Exami- 
nation ;  and  they  are  required  to  submit  to  the  University  an  annual 
Rejwrt  of  their  proceedings. 

The  preamble  of  the  statute  .states  that  the  Examination  has  been 
instituted  in  accordance  with  petitions  received  from  many  quarters ; 
but  it  contains  no  declaration  of  the  motives  which  have  induced  the 
XJniverHity  to  sanction  this  great  innovation  on  its  ancient  usages. 
Tu  the  absence  of  such  an  official  statement,  it  is  impossible  auth<»i- 
tatively  to  assign  the  motives  which  have  influenced  the  resolution  of 
a  numerous  and  not  very  unanimous  body.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  large  majority  of  the  Oxford  convocation,  which 
sanctioned  the  plan,  concurred  in  the  main  with  the  views  of  Dr. 
Temple,  Mr.  Acland,  and  its  other  originators.  It  was  felt  at  Oxford, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  a  system  of  examination  of  the  kind  pro- 
])osed  by  Dr.  Temple  was  impei-atively  called  for  by  the  existing 
state  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  It  was  also  felt — and  it 
is  excusable  if  this  was  felt  more  strongly  at  Oxford  than  elsewhere— 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  was  more  chance  of  the  task 
being  successfully  undertaken  by  the  Universities  than  by  any  other 
public  body.  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  two  points,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  improvement  of  middle  class  education  is  a  pro- 
blem which  hitherto  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  why  this  has  been  so.  The  education  of  the  poor  has  justly 
absorbed  the  attention  and  energies  of  educational  reformers.  It  was 
natural  and  right  to  help  those  who  needed  help  the  most,  and  who 
were  the  least  able  to  help  themselves.  And,  besides,  what  it  was 
possible  to  do  for  the  poor  it  was  not  so  easy  to  do  for  the  middle  classeSb 
The  direct  intervention  of  Government  has  given  a  definite  organization 
and  a  national  character  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  But  interference 
with  Grammar  or  Foundation  Schools  would  be  difficult;  with  proprie- 
tary or  private  institutions  im^wssible,  even  if  desirable.  The  result  is 
what  might  have  been  expected.  During  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  yoars,  a  change  of  incalculable  importance  has  passed  over  the 
lower  educiition  of  England ;  and  we  may  trust  that  during  the  same 
period  the  iuHtruction  given  to  the  higher  classes  has  gained  both  in 
breadth  and  d(^pth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  corre- 
sponding improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  training  provided  for  the 
int«rniodiate  classes.  The  elementary  schools  in  England  are  under 
the  inspection  and  control  of  competent  persons,  and  the  countzy 
has  some  guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  tliem. 
*  We  have  evidence  that  there  is  some  uniformity  in  the  standard  at 
which  they  aim,  and  that  some  approximation  to  the  standard  ia  made 
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AgEuo,  the  great  schools  for  the  upper  classes,  though  iu  a 
more  indirect  manner,  are  no  less  tried  by  the  regulating  test  of 
a  common  standard.  Pupils  pass  from  them  to  higher  educational 
institutions,  where  the  merits  of  their  previous  training  are  speedily 
ascertained.  The  Universities  themselves  have  not  escaped  the 
YiBitations  o^  first,  a  Koyal,  and  then  a  Parliamentary  Commission. 
But  with  middle  class  and  commercial  schools  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding check.  There  is  no  common  standard — no  public  responsi- 
bility. Any  person,  qualified  or  unqualified,  may  open  a  private 
school ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  success  or  fidlure  of  these  institu- 
tions is  not  always  in  fair  proportion  to  their  real  merits  or  demerits. 
The  education  given  ip.  them  is  never  put  to  any  public  proof;  often 
to  no  private  one.  Parents  are  apt  to  be  very  indifferent  judges  of 
the  teaching  their  boys  have  received  at  school ;  it  often  happens  that 
they  do  not  know  what  is  best  for  their  boys  to  learn,  nor  how  it 
should  be  taught.  As  has  been  well  said,  '  in  buying  instruction 
for  their  children,  they  buy  in  the  dark  ;'  and  if  they  make  a  mistake, 
they  do  not  find  it  out  till  it  is  toe  late. 

The  Oxford  Examination  was  intended  by  its  promoters  to  meet 
lome  of  the  evils  of  this  state  of  things.  In  accordance  with  their 
design,  it  has  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  actual  teaching  in  the 
schools  j  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  has  thus  avoided  the  appearance  of 
undue  interference  with  them,  or  of  a  rash  attempt  at  innovation. 
It  has  not  ignored  the  special  and  professional  studies  pursued  in 
some  of  them  ;  but  its  chief  object  has  been  to  encourage  the  sound 
sabBtructure  of  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  credit  of  success,  and  the  honourable  title  of  '  Associate-in- 
Arts^'  have  attracted  this  year,  and  will,  it  may  be  trusted,  continue 
to  attract,  a  sufiicient  number  of  candidates  to  give  to  the  Examina- 
tion that  character  of  publicity  which  is  essential  to  its  permanent 
uaefnlness.  It  has  been  well  received  by  many  schoolmasters,  who 
know  from  experience  the  disadvantages  under  which  their  profession 
labours.  They  regard  it  as  a  guide  and  help  to  themselves — as  a 
stimulus  to  the  diligence  of  their  pupils — and  as  a  test  of  the  efiiciency 
of  their  teaching,  which  they  are  glad  to  see  equally  applied.  '  We 
want,'  Mr.  Templeton  writes  to  Mr.  Acland,*  *  no  State  assistance  or 
interference,  but  some  such  plan  as  you  offer  us — a  scheme  sug- 
gesting a  well-defined  course  of  branches  to  be  studied,  with  the 
names  of  good  books  to  be  used  in  our  work ;  and  when  we  have 
fairly  striven  to  do  our  duty,  an  opportunity,  by  a  public  examiua- 
tiou,  to  show  what  we  have  done ;  and  if  that  is  satisfactorily  done, 
a  stamp  of  approval  on  the  labours  of  the  teacher  by  the  publication 
of  the  success  of  his  pupils  ;  and  if  the  Universities  will  be  pleased  to 
gnwt  it,  some  honorary  title  which  the  pupil  may  carry  out  with 
him  into  the  world,  to  aid  him  in  after-life.  *  ♦  ♦  *  li^  middle 
class  schools,  in  these  days,  we  sadly  lack  a  stimulus  to  exertion 
among  our  pupils  ;  and  many  an  anxious  master  must  see  with  griuf 

*  See  lir.  Acland's  '  Oxford  Asuociate-in-Arta  Examiuation/  ed.  2,  p.  90. 
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the  apathy  felt  bj  some  one  of  his  pupils  at  an  age  when,  if  he  had 
the  boy's  hearty  co-o^ieration,  the  greatest  possible  good  might  be 
produced.  Your  scheme  gives  the  requisite  stimulus  :  the  youth  hai 
something  to  work  for,  which,  if  he  has  fair  abilities  and  is  diligent, 
will  bring  him  present  distinction,  and  possibly  future  advancement 
in  life.' 

As  to  the  fitness  of  the  two  Universities  for  the  office  which  they 
have  now  taken  upon  themselves,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  for  the 
]»resent  at  least,  the  choice  lies  between  an  University  Examination 
and  none  at  all.  There  is  no  other  body  sufficiently  independent^ 
and  sufficiently  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  public,  which  is 
prepared  to  undertake  the  task.  There  are,  doubtless,  persons  who 
would  prefer  to  see  a  national  system  of  middle  class  schools, 
examuied  and  inspected  by  Government.  But  whether  such  a  revo- 
lution in  our  exi£iting  educational  arrangements  be  desirable  or  not^ 
there  is  at  any  rate  no  immediate  prospect  of  it ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Oxford  Examination  is  at  least  a  step  towards  giving  some- 
thing of  unity  and  organization  to  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  one  difficulty,  which 
existed  till  recently,  has  been  removed  by  the  Oxford  University  Act 
The  legal  admission  of  Nonconformists  into  the  corporation  of  the 
University  (though  not  into  its  governing  body)  has  rendered  it  pos- 
sible for  the  University  to  deal  with  the  theological  part  of  the 
Examination  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  would  have  been  consistent 
with  its  former  constitution.  There  is  now,  therefore,  no  ground  for 
the  repugnance  to  an  University  Examination,  which  many  Dissenters 
must  have  felt  if  the  old  exclusive  system  had  been  maintained. 

A  point  of  less  interest  to  the  world  at  large,  but  of  some  concern 
to  Oxford  men,  is  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  Universi^ 
itself  by  the  step  which  it  has  taken.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
effi3ct,  if  any,  Ciin  be  unfavourable.  The  immediate  influence  of  the 
University  extends  to  comparatively  few ;  and  the  class  from  which 
its  rertidi^nt  students  come  is  not  extensive,  and  is  not  rapidly 
extending.  It  cannot  therefore  lose,  while  it  may  gain,  by  bringing 
its  influence  to  bear,  in  however  transitory  a  manner,  upon  large 
classes  of  the  community  with  which  it  has  at  present  no  contact 
It  may  ac(|uire  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  educational  wants  of  the 
country,  and  may  thus  contribute  to  its  own  improvement ;  while  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  its  system,  and  of  the  resources  it  has 
to  ofler,  is  likely,  in  the  long  run,  to  increase  leather  than  diminish 
the  numbers  of  its  resident  students.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Shaw,* 
*  We  do  not  agree  with  these  objectors  in  regarding  (Jniversity  educa- 
tion as  a  market  town,  and  the  proposed  Examinations  as  a  railway, 
which  will  su})ersede  its  functions  and  destroy  its  prosperify;  hut 
with  us  University  education  is  ratlier  a  capital  town,  which  the  |nx>- 
]>osed  railway  will  ])ut  in  communication  with  a  great  district^  the 
resources  of  which  are  at  present  undeveloped.' 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Acland,  '  Oxford  Associate- io -Arts  Examination,*  p.  lo. 
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The  onlj  part  of  the  Examination  statute  which  has  met  with 
•erioQS  oppocdtion  at  Oxford  is  the  clause  conferring  the  title  of 
AsBooiate  on  the  successful  senior  candidates.  More  importance, 
probablj,  has  been  attached  to  this  particular  feature  of  the  scheme 
than  the  fiActs  of  the  case  warrant.  It  has  been  urged  that  if  an  A.  A. 
can  be  obtained  at  eighteen,  few  persons  will  care  to  spend  three 
yean  in  residence,  in  order  to  obtain  a  B.A.  at  twenty-one.  And 
this  might  be  true,  if  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  were  the  only 
fruit  of  a  three  years*  residence  in  an  university.  But  so  long  as  the 
two  titles  represent  two  very  different  coui-ses  of  study,  aud  two 
Tety  different  amounts  of  proficiency,  there  is  no  fear  of  their  real 
■ignificance  being  misunderstood.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  title  of 
A«A.  will  pass  for  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  JSxamination  be  conducted  with  proper  care,  it  will  never  become 
■o  worthless  as  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  University. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  Regulations  which  were 
adopted  by  the  delegates  for  the  present  year,  and  to  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  main,  they  will  adhere  for  the  future. 

The  junior  candidates  were  required  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in 
a  Preliminary  Examination  consisting  of  seven  parts  : — i.  Evading  a 
passage  of  English  prose  aloud.  2.  Wnting  from  dictation.  3.  The 
analysis  and  parsing  of  a  passage  from  Croldsmith's  ''Deserted 
Village."  4.  A  short  English  composition.  5.  The  first  four  rules 
of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound.  6.  Geography.  7.  The  outlines 
of  English  History.  A  total  failure  in  any  one  of  these  subjects 
deprives  a  candidate  of  his  certificate.  Every  candidate  was  further 
required  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  one  at  least,  and  not  more  than 
fouFy  of  the  eight  following  subjects  : — i.  Latin.  2.  Greek.  3.  French. 
^  German.  5.  Mathematics.  6.  Mechanics  and  Mechanism.  7. 
Chemistry.  8.  Botany  and  Geology.  Any  candidate  who  pleased  might 
also  offer  himself  for  examination  in  Drawing,  and  in  the  Grammar 
of  Music.  The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  published  in  a 
list  of  three  divisions  ;  those  in  the  first  division  being  arranged  in 
order  of  merit,  and  in  the  second  and  third  alphabetically. 

The  senior  candidates  were  also  required  to  pass  a  Preliminary 
Examination  similar  in  its  character  to  that  of  the  junioi*s,  but  less 
dementaiy  than  it  They  had  then  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  any 
two  or  more  of  the  following  six  sections  : — A.  Of  English  History 
and  literature.  B.  Of  Languages.  0.  Of  Mathematics.  D.  Of 
Physics.  K  Of  Drawing.  F.  Of  Music — subject  only  to  the  re- 
striction that  the  two  last  sections  alone  should  not  be  considered 
sufficient.  The  names  of  those  successful  candidates  who  dbtinguished 
themselves  in  any  section  are  published  in  a  list  of  two  divisions  for 
that  section  ;  the  first  division  being  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  and 
the  second  alphabetically.  The  names  of  the  other  successful  candi- 
dates who  have  not  deserved  honourable  distinction  in  any  section 
are  published  in  a  general  alphabetical  list.  The  examination  both 
of  seniors  and  juniors  was  conducted  in  writing. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  the  candidates,  and  also  as  far  as 
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possible  to  save  them  from  expense,  it  became  necessaiy  that  the 
Examination  should  be  held  in  different  places  simultaneously.  Tea 
})lace8,  besides  Oxford,  were  fixed  on  as  local  centres  of  examination — 
London,  Bath,  Bedford,  Birmingham,  Cheltenham,  Exeter,  Leeds^ 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Southampton.  To  the  local  committees 
formed  in  these  towns,  the  University  is  under  great  obligation.  To 
their  exertions  in  procuring  the  attendance  of  candidates,  and  in 
superintending  the  local  aiTangements.  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  Examination  this  year  is  attributable  in  no  iucoDsiderable  degreer 
Neverthelea*!,  considering  the  expense,  trouble,  and  responsibility 
which  is  thus  devolved  on  gentlemen  who  have  only  a  general  interest 
in  the  Examination,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  scheme  intended  to 
be  permanent  and  self-supporting,  should  be  dependent  for  its  sno- 
cessful  working  on  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  ten  or  more  local 
committees. 

It  was  justly  considered  of  great  importance,  on  the  ground  of 
avoiding  expense  and  inconvenience  to  the  candidates,  that  the 
examination  should  be  concluded  within  the  week  in  which  it  was 
commenced  ;  and  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
delegates  was  to  find  time  within  those  narrow  limits  for  an  exami- 
nation so  multifarious  in  its  character.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
i-eading  aloud,  the  whole  of  the  junior  Preliminary  Examination  had 
to  be  comprised  in  the  space  of  eight  hours  and  a-half  in  all ;  for  the 
Preliminary  Examination  of  the  seniors,  only  six  hours  could  be  spared. 
Though  it  does  not  appear  that  these  spaces  of  time  were  in  themselves 
insufficient  for  the  questions  set  to  be  answered  in  them,  yet,  when 
we  come  to  take  into  consideration  the  inexperience  of  many  boys  in 
examinations,  the  nervousness  of  some  of  them,  and  the  slowness  of 
others  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  directions  given  to  them,  it 
will  be  felt  that  the  complaints  of  unsuccessful  candidates  on  tins 
head  have  not  been  wholly  groundless,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a 
future  year  the  delegates  will  see  their  way  to  be  more  indulgent  to 
the  infiiTnitics  of  c^indi dates  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  desirable  that  they  should  relax  the  stringency  of  their 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  Proliminary  Examination,  which  has  this 
year  been  the  cause  of  so  much  disappointment.  It  is  true  that  the 
subjects  included  in  it  are  somewhat  numerous,  but  they  are  all 
indisjM^nsable  elements  of  a  sound  education,  and  are  recognised 
as  such  even  in  elementary  schools.  The  delegates  have  done  wisely 
in  refasing  to  take  cognizance  of  tlie  merits  of  the  superstructure  till 
they  are  satisfied  of  the  goodness  of  the  foundation.  It  would  he 
absurd  to  grant  certificates  to  boys  who  cannot  spell,  or  do  a  com- 
jiound  addition  sum,  because  they  have  been  taught  Latin  and  Alge- 
bra, or  even  Greek  and  Trigonometry.  To  do  so  would  be  to  give  a 
preference  to  tlie  show  of  knowledge  above  the  reality  of  it,  and  to 
offer  direct  encouragement  to  the  worst  temptations  which  beset  a 
middle  class  school. 

A  few  other  points  in  the  character  of  the  Examination  call  for  a 
j)assiDg  notice.     The  English  section  in  the  Senior  Examination  is  one 
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which  deriyes  peculiar  interest  from  its  popularity  with  the  candidates^ 
and  from  the  success  which  they  obtained  in  it,  as  well  as  from  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  subjects  included  in  it.  They  are  as  follows  : — 
I.  English  History,  from  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  to  the  Re- 
storation. 2.  Shakspeare*s  King  Lear  and  Bacon's  Essays.  3.  The 
Outlines  of  Political  Economy  and  English  Law — viz.,  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  first  book  of  the  WecUUi  of  Nations,  and  the  first 
▼olame  of  Blackstone*s  Commentaries.  4.  Physical,  Political,  and 
Commercial  Qeography — a  fair  knowledge  of  any  one  of  these  four 
rlaiwes  of  subjects  being  sufficient  for  a  pass  in  the  section.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  average  of  failures  in  this  section  was  lower 
than  in  any  other,  from  which  we  may  infer,  either  that  these  subjects 
are  better  taught  than  others  in  middle  class  schools,  or,  wbat  is 
more  probable,  that  the  pupils  are  more  independent  of  assistance  in 
learning  them. 

In  the  section  of  Languages  were  included  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
and  Crerman — a  fidr  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  four  sufficing  for 
a  pass.  No  books  whatever  were  suggested  to  the  candidates,  and  the 
passages  proposed  to  them  for  translation  were  consequently  ''  unseen 
pieoea.**  This  resolution  of  the  delegates  has  been  much  criticised,  as 
bearing  very  hardly  upon  the  candidates,  and  not  without  apparent 
reason  j  since,  in  the  ordinary  examinations  for  degree  at  Oxford,  the 
candidates  are  examined  in  books  which  have  been  selected  by  them- 
selves, or  else  have  been  prescribed  to  them  beforehand,  but  which,  in 
either  case,  have  been  previously  prepared  by  them.  The  University, 
therefore,  may  seem  to  have  dealt  more  severely  with  the  youths  con- 
cerned in  the  present  Examination  than  with  its  own  matriculated 
students.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  the  Cambridge  Syndicate,  in  their 
regulations  for  the  approaching  Christmas  Examination,  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  example  set  to  them  by  Oxford,  but  have  specified  books 
on  which  the  Examination  is  to  turn  in  each  of  the  four  languages. 
Nevertheless,  the  somewhat  bold  experiment  of  the  Oxford  delegates 
does  not  appear  to  have  led  to  any  serious  consequences,  for  the  per- 
centage of  failures  in  this  section  is  not  so  high  as  in  some  others ; 
and  if,  as  this  fact  appears  to  show,  the  test  is  not  too  severe  for  the 
capabilities  of  the  candidates,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it.  It 
holds  out  a  less  inducement  to  ''  cram  ; "  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  truer  criterion  of  real  knowledge  of  a  language. 

The  Cambridge  Regulations  differ  from  those  of  Oxford  in  a  few 
other  points.  Cambridge  confers  no  title  of  Associate  on  the  senior 
candidates  ;  a  circumstance  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  gives  to  one 
of  the  Universities  the  appearance  of  outbidding  the  other. 

Again,  the  Examination  in  Religion  is  very  differently  regulated  by 
the  two  Universities.  According  to  either  system,  the  parents  of  a 
candidate  are  allowed  to  decline  the  theological  examination  for  him. 
According  to  the  Oxford  plan,  it  consists  of  two  parts — one  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  other  in  the  Prayer  Book — and  both  of  these  are 
equally  obligatory  on  all  candidates  who  do  not  decline  it  altogether. 
But  the  marks  obtained  in  it  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the  buc- 
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cess  or  failure  of  the  candidate  ;  if  he  succeed,  the  fiiot  is  entered  on 
his  certificate,  and  that  is  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cambiidga 
Syndicate  prescribe  a  Biblical  Examination,  and  then  allow  the  candi- 
dates the  alternative  of  certain  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book,  or  of  Paley*i 
ffor<B  Patdxnas.  Thus  Nonconformists  are  practically  excluded  by 
Oxfoi-d  from  the  theological  part  of  the  Examination,  while  they  are 
admitted  by  Cambridge.  But,  according  to  the  Cambridge  syBtem, 
religious  knowledge  forms  a  section  by  itself,  which  counts  like  any 
other,  whether  for  a  pass  or  for  honours ;  and  if  a  candidate  decline 
this  section,  he  must  pass  in  another  instead.  Thus,  while  both  Uni- 
Tersities  have  shown  an  equal  wish  to  treat  all  religious  denominations 
with  ])erfect  impartiality,  Cambridge  differs  from  Oxford  by  offering 
a  much  stronger  inducement  to  candidates  to  accept  the  Examination 
in  Religion.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  find  that,  even  under 
the  Oxford  Hegulations,  it  was  declined  by  only  a  minority  of  the 
candidates. 

A  curious  circumstance  is,  that  in  the  arrangements  for  the  hononn 
to  be  given  to  successful  candidates,  each  of  the  two  Universities  has 
abandoned  its  own  peculiarities,  and  adopted  those  of  the  other.  The 
names  in  the  first  divisions  of  the  Oxford  Division  Lists  are  in  order  of 
merit,  like  the  names  in  a  Cambridge  Tripos  ;  while  the  Cambridge 
Honour-classes  will  be  alphabetical,  and  will  thus  resemble  the  Class 
Lists  of  an  Oxford  examination  for  degree. 

With  these  exceptions,  and  a  few  others  of  very  minor  importance, 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
Hegulations  differ  so  slightly  as  they  do.  And  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  there  will  be  no  marked  discrepancy  in  the  characteis 
of  the  two  Examinations.  Such  a  discrepancy  would,  not  unde- 
servedly, shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  one  or  both  of  the 
examining  bodies.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  wished  that  the  two 
Universities  would  have  consented  to  act  in  concert^  and  to  nominate 
a  joint  commission  which  should  superintend  the  Examination,  and 
grant  certificates  in  the  name  of  both.  It  is  a  waste  of  labour  to 
conduct  two  Examinations  yearly,  when  one  would  answer  as  well, 
or  better.  It  is  not  good  for  boys  to  be  always  examining  them ; 
neither  is  it  very  desirable  for  their  schoolmasters;  and  it  is 
es|>ecially  hard  upon  the  local  committees  to  have  to  satisfy  the 
double  requirements  of  two  sets  of  taskmasters.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  proposal  for  joint  action  will  as  yet  find  favour  with  either 
University.  And  in  the  meantime  we  may  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection,  that  the  two  Examinations  are  to  a  certain  degree  a 
check  upon  one  another ;  and  that,  if  competition  has  a  tendency  to 
make  boys  do  their  work  well,  it  may  not  be  wholly  without  its  ^ect 
upon  their  examiners. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  Examination,  the  amount  of  suocesi  ob- 
tained in  the  different  subjects  by  candidates  from  different  parts  of 
England,  shows  that  the  total  numbers  of  failures  and  successes  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  one  another  in  the  junior  and  senior  Examina- 
tions.    In  the  former,  out  of  401  candidates,  200  passed  in  the  Pre- 
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litninary  Examination,  and  150  received  certificates ;  in  the  latter, 
oat  of  749,  379  passed  in  the  Preliminary  Examination,  and  279 
obteined  certificates.  Thus,  in  both,  one-ha^f  of  the  candidates  fisiiled 
in  the  Preliminary  Examination ;  and  of  those  who  passed  in  it,  on&- 
fimrth  broke  down  in  their  other  subjects — so  that,  in  each  Examina- 
tkniy  abont  three-eighths  of  the  whole  number  examined  were 
■ucceaaful. 

We  find  the  following  proportions  of  successes  to  failures  in  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  junior  Examination  : — 

Per  CenUge 
of  SuooessM. 

BeUgious  Koowledge 72.0 

Latin  51.0 

French 41.0 

Mathematics  73.0 

Chemistry  29.5 

Drawing 30.0 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  of  success  is  much  lower  for 
Mathematics  than  for  Latin  or  French  ;  a  fact  not  in  accordance  with 
the  common  opinion,  that  Mathematics  are  better  taught  at  commer- 
cial schools  than  any  other  subject. 

Among  the  senior  candidates  the  average  of  success  has  been 
highest  for  the  English  section,  less  for  that  of  Languages,  and 
TSty  mach  less  for  Mathematics.  The  low  average  of  success  in 
Drawing  is  also  remarkable,  only  16  per  cent  of  the  candidates  in 
that  section  having  passed,  whereas  the  corresponding  average  for 
the  junior  candidates  is  30  ])er  cent  But  the  junior  Examinations 
itt  Greek  present  the  most  surprising  result.  Out  of  1 40  candidates 
who  entered  their  names  for  this  subject,  only  four  satisfied  the 
examiners  in  it  Probably,  not  nearly  all  these  boys  actually  pre- 
nnted  themselves  for  examination  in  Greek  ;  nevertheless  the  result, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  50  per  cent,  of  failures  in  the 
Preliminary  Examination,  is  an  indication  that  the  masters  of  schools 
afe  apt  to  attempt  more  with  their  pupils  than  they  can  accomplish 
with  success. 

From  the  Division  Lists,  it  appears  that  out  of  150  successful  senior 
candidates,  108  were  considered  deserving  of  honourable  distinction 
in  one  section  at  least.  There  are  no  fewer  than  twelve  instances  in 
which  senior  candidates  would  have  been  entitled  to  places  at  least 
in  one  first  division,  if  it  had  not  been  for  failure  in  the  Preliminary 
Examination.  Out  of  279  successful  junior  candidates,  31  have  been 
placed  in  the  first,  and  103  in  the  second  division. 

It  would  be  hasty  and  unfair,  before  the  publication  of  the  Dele- 
gates^ Beport,  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  results  of  a  single 
examination  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that,  on  the  whole,  Bath, 
Exeter,  and  Liverpool  have  particularly  distinguished  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  of  success  to  failure  has  been  lowest  at 
Kaachester  for  the  juniors,  and  at  London  for  the  seniors.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  numbers  of  candidates  from  those  two  places 
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have  been  very  large,  and  that  probably  they  were  selected  with  \m 
discrimination  than  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  the  un^BivoaTAble 
impression  thus  produced  is  con6rmed,  in  the  case  of  Manchestflr, 
at  least,  by  the  Division  Lists.  In  the  whole  Examination,  noi 
one  candidate  from  Manchester  has  obtained  a  place  in  a  fint 
division ;  and  when  we  remember  the  great  importance  of  the  arti 
of  design  to  the  manu&ctures  of  this  country,  it  is  with  regret  that 
we  find  that  only  six  Manchester  candidates  have  passed  in  Drawing 
and  that,  of  those  six,  five  have  £uled  in  the  preliminary  Bubjects. 


Examination  Schemes,  and  their  Incidental  Effects  on  Publie 
Education.  By  J.  G.  Fitch,  Principal,  Normal  College, 
Borough  Road. 

NO  phenomena  in  the  educational  horizon  at  all  approach  in  impor- 
tance the  rapid  extension  of  a  method  of  examination  hitherto 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  students  in  the  Universitiea — fint, 
to  candidates  for  appointments  in  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  servioa 
of  the  Crown  ;  then,  to  the  alumni  of  mechanics*  institutions,  by  the 
Society  of  Arts ;  then,  to  the  boys  of  middle  class  schools,  by  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Omb- 
bridge ;  and  lastly,  to  the  children  of  National,  British,  and  other 
elementary  schools,  in  the  form  of  prize  and  certificate  schemes,  pro- 
moted by  benevolent  employers  of  labour,  and  carried  out  wiUi  the 
help  of  her  Majesty*s  inspectors  of  schools. 

On  the  whole,  these  movements  are  among  the  most  hopeful  sigu 
of  the  progress  we  are  making.  They  originate,  doubtless,  in  an 
increased  perception  of  the  value  and  importance  of  knowledge^  and 
in  an  increased  desire  to  apply  to  the  knowledge  imparted  in  oor 
various  places  of  education  a  thorough  and  searching  test  Hie 
advantages  of  applying  such  a  test  are  very  obvious.  No  one  doabti 
that  the  stimulus  imparted  by  examinations  is  greatly  needed  in  all 
our  schools ;  that  the  work  done  in  them  might  be  better  than  it  is— 
wider  in  its  range,  and  more  thorough  in  its  character.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
to  be  questioned  that  examinations,  when  rightly  conducted,  may  do 
much  to  promote  greater  soundness  and  accuracy  in  teaching,  and  to 
encourage  both  pupils  and  teachers  to  greater  efforts.  All  this  may 
be  readily  conceded,  and  will  suffice  to  account  for  the  sympathy  with 
which  every  new  scheme  of  comjietitive  examination  is  welcomed  by 
the  public.  There  are,  however,  a  few  considemtions  connected  with 
the  extension  of  such  schemes,  especially  in  the  direction  of  our 
elementary  schools,  which  appear  to  me  to  justify  some  little  anxiety. 
I  believe  that  it  is  quite  as  im|)ortant  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  what  it 
is  that  examinations  cannot  do,  as  to  take  measures  for  increasing 
their  number  and  registering  their  results.     If  there  be  any  evili^ 
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actual  or  possible,  attendant  on  the  spread  of  examination  schemes,  it 
is  rery  important  that  we  should  inquire  whether  any  precautions 
CHI  be  taken  for  preventing  them.  It  is  with  no  wish,  therefoi*e,  to 
indulge  in  vague  declamation  against  what  some  have  called  the 
*  Examination  Mania,'  that  I  shall  enumerate  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  drawbacks  to  the  usefulness  of  examinations.  I  cannot 
ooDoeive  a  more  important  duty  to  be  discharged  by  this  Association, 
at  the  present  juncture  of  our  educational  history,  than  that  of  inves- 
tigating the  general  principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  all 
pablic  attempts  to  test  school-work,  and  of  suggesting  such  correc- 
tions as  may  secure  to  the  public  all  the  advantages  which  such  exami- 
nationa  can  aiford,  and  at  the  same  time  guard  against  the  evils  they 
may  involve. 

The  general  type  of  examination  followed  in  our  recent  movements 
hu  been  that  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar — the  Uni- 
versity Examination — conducted  mainly  by  printed  questions  aud 
written  answers,  marks  being  assigned  in  a  certain  numerical  pro> 
portion  to  each  answer,  accoi^ing  to  its  degree  of  excellence.  But  in 
the  case  of  colleges  and  universities,  the  object  is  to  test  the  student's 
attention  to  a  prescribed  course  of  study  ;  the  examinere  are,  if  not 
aetnally  the  teachers,  at  any  rate  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
studies  of  the  places ;  the  persons  examined  have  undergone  pretty 
much  the  same  training,  and  are  aiming  at  the  same  sort  of  distinc- 
tion. There  is  here  a  manifest  propiiety  in  setting  up  a  imiform 
standard,  and  in  testing  large  numbers  by  the  same  questions.  The 
oonditions  under  which  young  people  present  themselves  for  exami- 
nation before  the  Society  of  Arts,  before  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
examiners,  or  before  the  authorities  who  manage  prize  schemes  in 
connexion  with  primary  schools,  are  very  different.  The  examiners 
are  not  only  strangers  to  the  pei'sons  examined,  but  also  to  the  places 
of  their  education,  to  the  methods  by  which  they  have  been  taught, 
and  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  present  them- 
selves. The  candidates  have  not  undergone  a  common  training ; 
they  are  not  looking  forward  to  a  common  destiny.  Yet  to  apply 
the  same  standard  of  measurement  to  all  these  various  cases  is  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  or  candidates  aud  their  teachers  will  have  a  right 
to  complain,  if  the  conditions  and  character  of  the  examination  are 
not  clearly  defined  beforehand,  and  if  those  conditions  be  not  rigidly 
adhered  to.  The  wider  the  area  from  which  the  candidates  are  taken, 
the  greater  is  the  need  for  narrowness  and  precision  in  laying  out  the 
plan  of  examination.  There  is  no  room  here  for  tlie  idiosyncracies  of 
the  examiners,  for  the  occasional  variation  of  the  test,  or  for  any 
unpremeditated  or  unannounced  departure  from  the  prescribed  condi- 
tiona  of  the  examination.  Anything  of  this  kind  will  be  said  to 
inTolve  a  positive  injustice  to  the  candidates,  and  is  sure  to  call  forth 
indignant  protesta  It  is  certain  that  if  the  middle  class  examinu- 
tiona  and  other  cognate  schemes  really  fulfil  their  purpose,  and  make 
their  inflnenoe  felt  upon  the  schools,  the  standard  set  up  must  not 
only  be  generally  recognised  as  a  good  one,  but  must  be  to  a  great 
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extent  definite  and  unchangeable.  The  natural  effect  will  be  to  dimi- 
nish  the  diversities  of  practice  and  of  modes  of  teaching  now  in  me. 
All  good  schoolmasters  will  seek  to  adapt  their  plans  to  the  new 
requirements,  and  in  doing  so  will  approach  more  nearly  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  routine.  They  will  liud  out  what  book  an  examiner 
recommends,  or,  better  still,  what  book  an  examiner  has  written,  and 
tlieir  course  of  preparation  will  be  guided  by  the  supposed  fitness  of 
their  plans  to  secure  the  success  of  the  candidates. 

Now,  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  the  question,  *  Is  such  uniformity  of 
practice  desirable  V  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  inevitaUa 
tendency  of  all  examination  schemes  to  foster  it^  and  a  high  standard 
in,  no  doubt,  better  than  a  low  one.  But  are  uniformity  and  routine 
in  themselves  desirable  ]  Is  it  not  rather  the  fact  that  onr  mam 
security  for  the  thoroughness  and  success  of  our  teaching  lies  in  the 
inde|)endence  of  the  teachers,  and  in  their  power  to  employ  the 
methods  by  which  they  feel  they  can  teach  best )  No  man  works  so 
well  in  the  groove  which  others  have  cut  out  for  him,  as  in  the  path 
which  he  has  carved  out  for  himself  When  any  teacher  is  engaged 
in  working  up  boys  to  a  standard  which  has  been  set  up  by  stranger^ 
he  works  more  mechanically  and  less  intelligently  than  when  he  has 
set  it  up  for  himself.  And  this  becomes  more  true,  the  lower  yoa 
descend  in  the  work  of  education.  It  is  in  elementary  instmcdoo, 
and  in  the  work  of  our  common  day  schools,  that  there  is  the  moot 
need  for  independent  and  original  methods,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
the  teacher's  own  special  gifts  and  power  of  adapting  means  to  endiL 
What  is  wanted  in  pi-imary  education  is  to  leave  an  intelligent  man 
free  to  get  at  the  mind  of  a  child  in  the  way  which  he  thinks  best; 
and  the  more  you  encoui-age  him  to  invent  and  contrive  his  own 
methods,  the  better.  But  lead  him  to  inquire  what  are  the  books 
prescribed  for  his  use  by  some  foreign  authority,  what  methods 
are  supposed  to  be  in  favour  with  examiners,  and  what  subjects  will 
tell  best  in  an  examination,  and  in  just  that  proportion  you  diminish 
his  own  self-reliance,  and  help  to  convert  him  into  a  machine. 

Moreover,  every  school  which  is  worth  anything  has  its  specialiii, 
its  pet  su>)ject,  in  which  the  teacher  takes  ])eculiar  interest,  and  in 
which  he  is  more  successful  than  in  any  other.  Some  of  the  best 
features  even  of  many  elementaiy  schools  depend  on  this  &ct 
Sometimes  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood, — sometimes  the 
j)rol)able  destination  of  the  majority  of  the  boys, — more  frequently 
the  special  gifts  and  tastes  of  the  teacher  himself,  determine  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  school.  As  a  place  of  moral  discipline,  and 
an  arena  for  the  encouragement  of  spontaneous  exertion,  a  school  ii 
all  the  better  for  possessing  a  specific  character  of  this  sort.  When- 
ever it  exists,  all  our  plans  and  movements  ought  to  encourage  it 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  central  examinations  and 
uniform  tests  tend  to  destroy  it,  and  that  here  b  a  legitimate  reason 
for  caution  and  watchfulness  in  regard  to  them. 

Again,  it  must  always  happen  in  general  examinations  that  the 
tct>t  employed  is  a  wriUen  one.    This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  necessity  of  the 
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In  vivd  voce  interrogation,  nervousneBs  and  timidity  place  certain 
candidates  at  so  great  a  disadvantage,  that  the  paper  test  is  almost 
always  adopted,  and  is  likely  to  be  adopted  still  more  generally. 
Now,  everybody  knows  that,  on  the  whole,  this  method  of  examining 
is  the  best  for  older  students  ;  but  how  does  it  operate  upon  children  1 
In  m  jnvenile  examination  there  can  be  no  room  for  original  compo- 
ationy  nor  any  for  speculation  or  comment  upon  the  several  subjects 
of  instruction ;  the  examination  must  test  memory-work  only. 
Now,  the  character  of  the  examination  will  always  determine  the 
character  of  the  teaching  ;  the  preparation  in  an  elementary  school 
must  therefore  be  expected  to  take  the  form  of  learning  words,  rules, 
aod  formule  by  heart :  and  the  increase  of  written  examination  must 
neoeflsarily  be  attended  with  an  increase  of  book  and  memory-work. 
Now,  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  elementary  schools 
are  aware  that,  a  generation  since,  everything  taught  in  them  was 
learnt  in  the  form  of  tasks.  JMemory  was  cultivated,  and  the  under- 
ftanding  neglected :  words  were  learnt,  but  the  things  which  the 
words  represented  were  rarely  understood.  What  has  been  the 
design  of  all  our  educational  movements,  and  of  our  training  colleges, 
during  the  last  few  years  1  Has  it  not  been  to  lead  teachera  to  the 
adoption  of  more  intelligent  methods?  Instead  of  giving  dry  lessons 
to  be  learnt  by  heart,  teachers  have  been  led  to  explain,  illustrate, 
and  question  on  the  subjects  taught;  and  to  subordinate  mere 
routine  and  memory-work  to  the  culture  of  the  perception,  the 
judgment,  and  the  reasoning  powers.  In  this  way,  vigour,  life,  and 
int^ligence,  have  been  infused  into  elementary  teaching,  and  the 
resolt  has  been  an  amount  of  mental  activity  in  our  primary  schools 
which  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  love 
of  reading  among  the  children  of  the  poor.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  prevalenoe  of  examinations,  conducted  as  they  must  be  mainly 
fay  means  of  written  papers,  will  produce  a  reaction  in  this  res|)ect. 
In  so  fieir  as  they  influence  the  practice  of  the  schools  whence  the 
candidates  are  drawn,  they  do  assuredly  tend  to  bring  back  the  me- 
chanical methods  of  instruction  against  which  all  our  best  teachers 
have  been  striving  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  even  at  best  with 
only  imperfect  sncces&  Setting  lessons  is  so  much  easier  than 
teaching ;  long  exercises,  methodically  arranged  and  neatly  written 
ont^  tell  much  better  on  an  examination  than  vivd  voce  illustration 
and  earnest  teaching ;  and  as  this  becomes  more  and  more  evident, 
it  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  habitual  practice  of  our  schools,  and,  pro 
ieuUo,  to  discourage  oral  instruction.  Such  a  tendency  cannot  be 
Tiewed  without  some  concern.  After  all,  the  highest  and  best 
teaching  is  that  which  brings  the  mind  of  a  learner  into  immediate 
contact  with  a  superior  mind.  No  book-work  can  ever  really  be  a 
substitnte  for  thorough  and  frequent  interrogation  on  the  part  of  the 
living  teacher.  And  this,  which  is  true  at  all  ages,  is  especially  true 
in  childhood.  Then  acquirement  is  subordinate  in  importance  to 
development :  processes  are  even  of  more  consequence  than  results. 
Take  arithmetic^  for  example.    In  this  subject^  a  boy  wants  something 
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more  than  the  compreheDsion  of  the  principle  of  a  rale,  and  the 
power  to  work  sums  on  a  slate.  He  needs  readiness,  qnicknees, 
promptitude,  flexibility  of  mind,  and  the  i>ower  to  perceive  new 
combiuations  of  numbers  in  an  instant  In  the  business  of  life  this 
is  of  more  imi)ortance  to  him  than  the  rote-knowledge  which  a  hock 
can  give.  Now,  in  all  our  best  elementary  schools  this  necessity  ii 
recognised.  It  is  met  by  the  frequent  practice  of  mental  arithmetic^ 
and  by  a  number  of  exercises  intended  especially  to  give  boys  dexte* 
rity  in  the  use  of  numbers  without  the  aid  of  writing.  But  this  it 
a  power  which  examinations  cannot  test,  and  which  examination- 
schemes  cannot  therefore  recognise.  It  is  only  one  instance  of  severtl 
which  might  be  named,  in  which  the  introduction  of  written  teste 
into  our  lower  schools  tends  to  discourage  the  more  intelligent  aud 
laborious  methods  of  promoting  mental  activity,  and  to  drive  teachen 
back  upon  the  adoption  of  mechanical  instruments. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  not  an  imaginary  danger.  The  descent  to 
the  '  Avemus'  of  routine  and  memory-work  is  facile  enough.  Com- 
pendiums,  summaries,  model  answers  to  former  questions,  will  spring 
up  rapidly  in  answer  to  the  demand ;  and  i>lenty  of  contrivances  will 
soon  become  accessible  for  enabling  a  schoolmaster  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  credit  for  the  minimum  of  work.  We  may  see  already, 
from  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  great  increase  of  competitive  examinations  on  the  edncati<»i 
of  older  students.  The  task  of  preparing  men  to  pass  such  exami- 
nations has  become  a  trade.  Its  profebsors  undertake,  for  a  given 
sum,  to  carry  a  man  through  any  examination  if  he  will  but  folloir 
their  directions.  They  study  the  exact  character  and  phraseology  of 
past  questions  ;  they' have  learnt  the  art  of  condensing  all  informa- 
tion into  the  form  wliich,  although  the  most  readily  available  in  an 
examination-room,  is  perhaps  the  least  so  in  the  practical  require- 
ments of  after-life.  They  have  little  or  no  responsibility  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  student's  mind  or  character,  but  they  are  skilful  in 
measuring  probabilities,  and  in  devising  means  for  meeting  each  ques- 
tion with  the  smallest  |>ossiblc  intellectual  effort  on  the  [lart  of  the 
student.  What  is  of  most  importance  to  us  is  the  fact  that  teachen 
of  this  class  are  generally  successful,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  their 
men'  pass  more  easily  than  those  sent  up  by  laborious  and  con- 
scientious teachers,  who  refuse  to  burden  the  memory  of  a  student 
with  what  he  docs  not  understand. 

Evils  of  a  kind  analogous  to  this  have  a  tendency  to  extend  them- 
selves in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  range  of  examination 
projects.  But  they  become  relatively  greater  as  we  descend  to  ele- 
mentary instruction.  It  is  bad  enough  that  an  adult  student  should 
possess  himself  of  an  undigested  mass  of  facts  in  order  to  pass  an 
examination,  but  it  is  far  more  mischievous  for  a  child.  A  mistaken 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  his  own  acquirements  is  more  fatal  in  the 
early  than  in  the  later  stiiges  of  a  lad*s  education.  I  think,  when  this 
is  considered,  we  shall  {)erceive  that  special  caution  is  needed  in  any 
attempt  at  extending  examination-schemes  downwards  to  the  lower 
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classes  of  scholars;  and  that  to  measure  their  educational  status 
mainly  by  the  quantity  of  matter  thoy  can  put  upon  paper,  will  be  a 
grave  mistaka 

There  is  another  tendency  which  is  at  work  in  the  exact  proportion 
in  which  schemes  of  examination  influence  the  character  of  elementary 
schools — I  mean  the  tendency  to  contine  the  instruction  to  the  up]jer 
classes,  and  to  neglect  the  lower.  The  reputation  of  a  school  ought 
ia  the  main  to  depend  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  all  its  work, 
and  especially  its  humblest  work,  is  done.  In  schools  for  the  poor,  it 
is  especially  necessaiy  to  keep  this  standard  of  measurement  in  view. 
The  function  of  such  schools  is  to  provide  in.structiou  for  children 
the  majority  of  whom  must  necessarily  be  undistinguished,  will  leave 
school  early,  and  have  but  little  time  to  devote  to  learning.  It  is 
among  these  that  the  best  efforts  of  a  teacher  are  needed.  Whatever 
withdraws  his  attention  from  this  department  of  his  duty  is  in  itself 
mischieyous.  The  picked  boys  of  a  school — those  who  will  be  the 
competitors  for  prizes  and  certificates — ai-e  precisely  those  who  least 
need  a  teacher's  special  care.  The  simple  practical  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scriptui-e.  and  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — knowledge  which 
will  not  suffice  to  obtain  a  prize,  or  cany  its  possessore  through  an 
examination — is,  after  all,  the  thing  which  it  is  the  first  business  of  an 
elementary  teacher  to  give.  Instruction  in  these  things,  however 
narrow  in  its  range,  should  nevertliolcss  be  good  of  its  kind,  and  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  possible.  All  schemes  of  examination  must  * 
overlook  this  necessity,  and  concern  themselves  mainly  with  the 
small  minority  of  learners  who  come  up  to  the  surface,  i-ather  than 
with  those  who  form  the  mass  of  the  school. 

I  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  in  extending  prizes  and  other  examina- 
tion projects  to  elementary  education,  provision  should  be  made  tor 
securing  the  geuenU  and  average  efficiency  of  the  schools  throughout 
their  lower  di>{H»rtinents.  We  must  always  estimate  our  work,  and 
our  plans  ought  to  be  such  as  to  lead  teachers  to  estimate  their  work, 
hy  the  success  with  which  all  the  children  are  taught  and  trained, 
lYither  than  by  the  proficiency  secured  in  a  few  exceptional  cases. 

Some  years'  ex|>erience  in  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  office 
of  schoolmaster,  and  in  watching  the  results  of  that  tniining  in  the 
elementary  schools,  has  led  me  to  desire  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
these  considerations  before  the  notice  of  this  Association.  In  the 
Normal  College  of  the  Bntibh  and  Foreign  School  {Society,  it  has 
heen  my  duty  for  a  long  time  to  apply  i>erioilicjil  tests  to  the  instruc- 
tion imparted,  and  to  compare  the  results  of  written  examination 
with  my  actiml  knowledge  of  the  students,  their  aims,  their  mental 
gifts,  their  moral  jwwer,  and  their  ultimate  success  as  teachers.  W'ith 
every  disposition  to  recognise  the  value  of  iMijwr-work  jis  the  best 
available  security  in  the  long  run  for  accuracy,  fulness,  and  soundness 
of  study,  I  have  yet  l)een  learning  little  by  little  to  distrust  its 
efficacy  when  used  exclusively,  and  not  supplemented  by  other  methods 
of  testing.  Though  accustomed  to  deal  with  a  large  body  of  young 
men  and  women  who  have  passed  through  the  same  course  of  study. 
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and  are  destined  for  a  common  profession,  I  am  yet  dailj  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  best  part  of  the  work  we  do  cannot  shov 
itself  on  pa])er,  and  that  the  relative  merits  of  the  students  can  never 
be  thoroughly  estimated  by  any  summary  examination,  however 
skilfully  conducted.  The  paper  test  tells  nothing  of  the  moral  ststiis 
of  the  men — of  their  teaching  ability,  of  their  readiness,  of  the 
flexibility  with  which  they  can  adapt  their  knowledge  to  new  circum- 
stances, of  their  promptitude,  their  judgment,  their  power  to  gain 
influence  over  others,  or  of  the  spirit  with  which  they  undertake  the 
teacher's  work.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  we  rely  on. 
mere  paper  examinations,  we  find  ourselves  indirectly  encouraging 
cramming,  diminishing  independence  and  originality  of  thought,  sub- 
stituting routine  for  invention,  memory  for  intelligence,  and  the  dnl- 
ness  of  the  mere  student  for  the  freshness,  life,  and  animation  of 
the  energetic  teacher. 

And  if  this  be  the  case  among  adult  students,  where  these  dangen 
c-iin  be  constantly  watched  and  guarded  against,  it  is  so  in  a  much 
greater  degree  as  we  descend  lower  in  the  scale.  For  I  believe  it  will 
l>e  found  unquestionably  true,  that  the  younger  your  scholars  are,  and 
the  humbler  the  education  which  you  im|)art,  the  smaller  relatively 
is  the  proportion  of  that  education  which  takes  the  shape  of  mere 
instruction,  and  admits  of  being  easily  gauged  by  examination.  My 
own  experience  has  led  me  especially  to  dread  the  application  of  too 
ligid  and  uniform  a  standard  to  the  work  done  in  our  National,  British, 
and  other  primary  schools.  In  them  it  will  always  be  an  easier  task 
for  a  teacher  to  work  up  a  respectable  per-centage  of  his  elder  boys 
so  as  to  answer  questions  on  any  given  subject,  than  to  carry  out  the 
main  intention  of  the  school  as  a  whole — by  training  the  mass  of  the 
children  in  habits  of  obedience,  of  thoughtfulness,  and  observation ; 
in  fitness  for  the  duties  of  daily  life,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  Similar 
temptations  will,  of  course,  await  the  middle  class  teacher,  unless  duo 
precautions  be  taken,  in  the  extension  of  examination-schemes,  for 
eon*ecting  the  tendencies  of  which  I  have  si>oken.  What  those  pre- 
cautions and  corrections  should  be,  will  probably  be  elicited  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion.  It  is  at  least  one  step  towards  the  solution 
of  a  difficulty,  to  know  that  there  is  a  difficulty  to  be  solved,  and  to 
I'ecognise  its  importance. 


Organization  of  the  Middle  Schools  in  Germany,     By  Dr.  W. 

Ihnk. 

THE  great  efforts  which  have  lately  Wen  made  in  this  country  to 
improve  the  character  of  middle  class  schools  by  means  of  a  system 
of  Public  Examinations,  suggest  the  advisability  of  inquiring  into  the 
organization  of  the  corresponding  class  of  schools  in  a  country  which 
for  a  long  time  past  has  deservedly  ranked  high  in  an  educational 
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point  of  Tiew.  It  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  distinguish  between  the 
nchools  of  the  various  German  States,  for  the  differences  are  very- 
slight,  the  same  broad  principles  pervading  them  all  alike;  a  fact 
which  in  itself  is  no  small  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  general 
plan. 

The  first  great  distinguishing  feature  of  Grerman  middle  schools 
compared  with  those  of  England,  is  that  they  are  almost  exclusively 
pablic  institutions — t.e.,  the  property  not  of  individuals,  but  either  of 
the  State,  of  towns,  or  other  public  bodies  or  endowed  establish- 
ments, all  alike  under  the  control  of  the  Suite.  Private  schools  also 
exists  but  their  organization  differs  hardly  at  all  from  those  which  are 
publia 

In  England,  €k>vemment  has  as  yet  not  interfered  in  the  so-called 
pablic  schools,  and  in  the  numerous  endowed  schools.  The  jealousy 
of  Grovemment  interference  is  very  deep-rooted,  and  no  doubt  to  a 
great  extent  very  wholesome.  But  no  discerning  observer  can  have 
fiuled  to  see  that  there  is  a  growing  disposition  in  this  country  to 
place  confidence  in  a  public  and  national  authority,  and  to  entrust 
the  guardianship  of  the  public  interests  to  a  publicly  constituted  and 
responsible  authority,  rather  than  to  the  multifarious,  self-constituted, 
ixresponsible,  interested,  and  capricious  agencies  which  in  too  many 
ways  have  been  found  unequal  to  their  tasks. 

It  b  not  to  be  feared  that  Government  control  will  ever  become 
tjrannj  in  this  country.  The  spirit  of  the  Englbh  people  b  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  such  a  contingency  ;  this  is  the  more  likely,  if 
we  observe  that  even  in  Germany  there  is  indeed  a  uniformity  of 
plan,  but  withal  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  the  working  out  of  that 
plan,  both  in  the  hands  of  local  governing  bodies  and  of  the  school 
managers  themselves.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  anumtU  of 
work  is  prescribed  in  every  department,  but  the  greatest  possible 
scope  is  given  to  the  teachers  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  propose 
to  attain  that  end ;  school-books  and  methods  are  not  enforced  by 
€k>vemment  authority,  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  a  great  variety  of 
such  books^  and  a  rivsdry  among  the  advocates  of  various  systems  of 
teaching. 

The  first  stage  of  State  interference  shows  itself  in  the  training 
and  examination  of  qualified  teachers.  With  the  exception  of  the 
teachers  of  writing,  drawing,  music,  and  often  even  those  of  modern 
languages,  all  the  teachers  of  middle  schools  are  required  to  go 
through  a  triennial  University  course,  and  to  pass  a  very  strict  exami- 
nation before  they  obtain  an  appointment,  or  lease,  to  establish  them- 
selves on  their  own  account.  The  general  plan  is,  that  a  candidate 
selects  one  or  two  departments  to  study  at  the  University,  and  to 
pass  his  examination  in — viz.,  classics  or  mathematics.  The  former 
indndes  all  literary  studies — history,  geography,  German  language  and 
literature ;  the  latter  embraces  the  physical  sciences,  naturad  history, 
physics^  diemistry.  The  modem  Icmguages  have,  unfortunately,  not 
yet  obtained  at  the  universities  that  footing  and  acknowledged  rank 
that  their  study  could  form  a  separate  department.     The  teaching  of 
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modem  languages,  therefore,  is  entrusted  either  to  a  mathematical  or 
claHsical  teacher  who  may  show  a  sufficient  qualification,  and  BOlB^ 
times  even  to  others  who  have  not  the  university  education  at  alL 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that,  thanks  to  the  numerous  aniva^ 
sities,  and  to  tlie  cheapness  of  the  charges  for  university  education, 
and  also  thanks  to  the  strict  examinations  of  teachers,  there  exists  in 
Germany  a  good  supply  of  competent  teachers.  Their  intellectail 
attainments  are  |)erhaps  higher  than  they  need  be— a  circumstance 
which  often  makes  them  aim  at  objects  beyond  the  sphere  of  schod 
teaching.  As  to  pedagogic  skill,  this  is  a  quality  which  cannot  be 
acquii'ed  by  industry  and  perseveitmce,  nor  so  easily  tested  by  exami- 
nations ;  there  is  therefore  a  great  difference  among  the  German 
teachers  as  regards  this  quality — and  it  happens  often  that  great  intel- 
loctual  eminence  is  almost  neutralised  by  a  want  of  aptitude,  temper, 
vigour,  tact,  mildness,  or  other  of  the  numerous  moral  qualitiei 
required  in  a  good  teacher. 

An  attempt  is  indeed  made  to  add  pedagogic  skill  to  the  intellectoil 
training  of  teachers.  After  having  passed  through  their  examination, 
tiiey  are  required  to  spend  one  year  as  teachers  on  probation  at  some 
school.  They  are  not  entitled  to  any  salary  during  this  time,  and 
are  under  the  special  superintendence  of  the  rector  of  the  school,  who 
is  called  upon  i&  assist  and  guide  them  in  their  fii^st  attempts  at  prMV 
tical  teaching.  This  an*angement  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  pronounced 
a  failure,  chiefly  becaiute  the  rectors  are  not  inclined  to  devote  much 
attention  to  an  additional  labour  thrown  upon  them  without  any 
additional  remuneration,  and  because  there  are  as  yet  no  canons  of 
pmctical  teaching  which  can  be  taught  or  enforced  even  by  the  beat 
and  most  willing  master. 

But  the  question  of  the  training  and  examining  of  teachers  is  one 
beside  the  immediate  object  of  tliis  paper.  It  Ls  one  of  the  greatest 
imj)oi'tance,  but  at  present  I  propose  to  deal  more  with  the  organizi- 
tion  of  schouls  themselves.  The  schools  generally  understood  by  the 
name  of  middle  schools,  fill  up  the  space  between  the  elementary 
school  on  one  side,  and  the  university,  or  a  calling  or  station  in  li^ 
which  re<piircs  a  liberal  education,  on  the  other.  According  to  the 
diversity  of  the  final  destination  of  the  pupil,  the  schools  are  divided 
into  two  classes — the  gymnuHia,  and  the  real-schideru  The  former 
corresi>ond  in  the  mnin  with  the  English  grammar  schools,  the  latter 
with  the  conimorcial  schools.     I  shall  s])eak  first  of  the  gymnasia. 

The  gymmusia  are  intended  for  scliolai-s  from  the  cfeventh  to  the 
nine  teen  til  year.  To  be  complete,  they  ought  to  have  nine  separate 
classes,  the  course  in  eacli  class  being  annual.  But  in  the  great 
majority  of  gymnasia,  the  first  and  second,  and  oflen  the  third  class 
from  the  top,  have  a  biennial  coui-se  ;  so  that  every  year  these  classes 
consist  of  pupils  who  have  already  had  one  year's  instniction  in  that 
class,  and  of  new-comers.  This  arraugement  must  be  regarded  as 
Mil  im}>erfection,  for  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  a  class  of  boys, 
if  they  are  joined  with  others  a  whole  year  in  atlvance  of  them,  or 
behind  them.     In  the  larger  to\nis,  where  there  are  ample  means, 
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tliis  defect  is  obviated,  and  there  are  as  many  classes  aa  a  pupil  is 
expected  to  remain  years  at  the  school 

The  system  of  annual  promotion  of  the  pupils  from  a  lower  class 
to  a  higher  is  a  fundamental  characteristic,  and  one  of  the  most 
Jistinguiwhing  features  of  the  German  schools.  It  is  by  this  aiTangc- 
ment  that  ^e  course  for  each  class  can  be  marked  out  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  and  masters  and  pupils  can  be  held  to  accomplibh 
the  annual  task  in  the  prescribed  time.  The  pupils  failing  to  do  this 
are  obliged  to  remain  another  year  in  the  same  class  ;  and  if  they  fail 
a  second  time  to  give  satisfaction,  at  the  final  ezamiuation  they  are 
generally  advised  to  leave  the  school. 

The  masters  who  neglect  to  go  over  the  prescribed  ground,  or  who 
do  it  inefficiently,  are  easily  found  out  by  the  rector,  and  by  those 
other  masters  who  receive  the  boys  of  the  lower  class  when  they  rise 
into  the  higher.  These  masters  are  of  course  anxious  to  have  the 
boys  well  prepared,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  complain  if  they  find 
(hem  insufficiently  grounded. 

The  tasks  for  each  of  the  nine  years  of  a  gymnasium  course  are  laid 
down  with  great  minuteness  in  the  Eegulations  of  the  Government. 
^e  planning  of  the  time-table  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  it  is 
this  which,  next  to  the  quality  of  the  masters,  chanicterizes  a  school 
most  minutely.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  different  pai-ts  of  Germany, 
some  variations  in  the  arrangement  of  this  time-table,  but  upon  the 
whole  there  is  a  wonderful  family  likeness  pervading  them  all,  and  it 
will  therefore  suffice  to  give  one  as  a  specimen  : — 
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Lfttin 

Greek 

Gemuui 

French  

English 

Hebrew 

Religions  iDstruction  . 
History  and  Greograpby 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic... .% 

Physics 

Natural  History..., 

Writing 

Singing 

Gymnastics 


Hour!» 

Weekly. 

8 

5 

3 

2 
2 

2 
2 

3 

4 


It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  Latin  and  Greek  arc  still  by  far  the 
most  important  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium.  They 
occupy  nearly  half  the  time.  Arithmetic  and  mathematics  come  next, 
st  some  digtanoe  from  the  classics  j  and  then,  with  an  average  of  two 
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weeUy  lessons,  the  yarious  subjects  which  have  been  grafted  upon 
the  old  Latin  school  by  the  requirements  of  modem  life — viz.,  Frendi, 
and  sometimes  English,  modem  history,  geography,  physics,  natonl 
history,  and  the  German  language  and  literature.  Religious  teadiiDg 
is  an  essential  element  in  all  schools.  It  occupies  two  weekly  Iabmu, 
and  is  in  the  hands  either  of  one  of  the  regular  staff  of  masters,  or  of 
the  local  clergy. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  trace  in  detail  the  maximum  tod 
minimum  of  studies  prescribed  for  each  class,  but  it  will  be  neceaniy 
to  state  briefly  what  is  the  course  of  the  first  class  : — 

1.  Latin. — ^Ten  lessoDs  weekly. 

Beading  of  a  Latin  poet,  such  as  Horace  or  Terence ;  and  of  t 
prose  writer — Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus.  Latin  esBiyi 
and  translations.  Very  rarely  metrical  exercises.  The  sgak- 
ing  of  Latin  practised  in  several  schools. 

2.  Greek. — Six  lessons. 

Heading  of  Homer  or  Sophocles,  and  of  Thucydides  or  Plita 
Translations  into  Greek. 

3.  German. 

History  of  German  literature.     Essays. 

4.  French. — Two  lessons. 

Reading  of  Racine,  Moli^re,  or  some  other  authors,  prosaic  and 
poetical.  Translations  into  French.  Speaking  French  com- 
menced. 

5.  Hebrew.     Two  lessons. 

For  those  only  who  intend  to  study  theology. 

6.  Religious  Instruction.     Two  lessons. 

Church  history.  Reading  of  some  New  Testament  book  in 
Greek. 

7.  History  and  Geography. — ^Three  lessons. 

Differently  an*anged  at  the  different  schools ;  but  generally  80 
that  after  a  short  survey  of  the  whole  of  universal  history, 
that  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Germany  is  gone  through  more 
particularly.     Geography  likewise. 

8.  Mathematics. — Three  hours. 

Solid  geometry,  permutation,  combinations  and  variations,  the 
binomial  theorem.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  series. 
Spherical  trigonometry  and  conic  sections  are  rarely  attempted. 

9.  Physics. — Two  lessons. 
Differs  greatly. 

10.  Philosophy. — One  lesson. 

Elementary  and  introductory  lesson,  es|)ecially  in  logic  and 
psychology. 

11.  Singing. — Two  hours. 

12.  Gymnastics. — Two  hours. 

This  makes  altogether  thirty-eight  hours,  of  which  thirty-two  are 
compulsory  ;  and  two  for  Hebrew,  two  for  singing,  and  two  for  gym- 
nastics, are  more  or  less  voluntary. 

The  test  applied  to  every  school  and  to  every  pupil,  in  order  (o 
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Moertain  if  the  prescribed  amount  of  work  has  been  properly  done,  is 
the  Matriculation  Examination,  or  the  AbiturierUen  Examen,  This  is 
iield  not  at  a  universitj,  but  at  the  respective  gymnasia,  in  the  follow- 
iog  manner : — 

Large  States  like  Prussia  are  divided  into  educational  districts, 
vhich  coincide  with  the  provinces.  In  each  of  these  there  is  an 
educational  board,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  schools  and  the 
oentml  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  At  the  head  of  this  pro- 
Tincial  board  are  two  councillors,  one  Protestant  and  one  Catholic — at 
least  in  the  provinces  with  a  mixed  population — who  select  from 
papers  sent  in  by  the  rector  of  each  school  the  examination  questions 
for  each  year.  The  masters  of  each  school  thus  virtually  draw  up  the 
examination  papers.  The  examination  takes  place  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  masters  of  each  school,  who  relieve  one  another  in 
the  task  of  watching  the  candidates. 

The  papers  are  looked  through  by  the  respective  masters,  who 
mark  the  mistakes  made,  and  append  their  judgment ;  they  are  then 
sent  for  revision  to  the  provincial  councillors.  Candidates  whose 
papers  have  proved  unsatisfactory  are  rejected ;  the  others  have  to 
pass  through  a  vivd  voce  examination,  which  is  held  in  presence  of 
the  provincial  councillor,  by  the  respective  masters  in  each  school. 
The  provincial  councillors  thus  hold  a  sort  of  educational  circuit, 
and  establish  that  unity  which  otherwise  could  not  be  maintained.  They 
interfere  whenever  they  think  pro|>er,  put  questions,  direct  questions 
to  be  put,  or  supersede  the  examining  master  entirely  if  they  think  fit. 
There  is  no  competition  between  the  candidates  of  one  school  and 
those  of  another.  The  only  question  to  be  solved  by  the  examiner 
ifl^  whether  the  candidates  are  ripe  for  the  university. 

It  is  observable  that  the  masters  of  each  school  have  a  great  part 
in  the  examination,  and  that  virtually  they  are  the  examiners.  This 
is  found  to  be  safe  to  the  public,  and  fair  to  the  masters  and  pupils. 
It  is  safe,  because  all  the  masters  are  sufficiently  qualified  and  inde- 
pendent to  be  relied  upon  as  trustworthy  in  such  a  delicate  task,  and 
because  the  presence  and  superintendence  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cillors  would  check  any  irregularity  that  might  be  attempted.  It  is 
fidr,  because  every  teacher  has  his  own  peculiarities  of  method  and 
manner ;  so  that  pupils  accustomed  to  that  might  easily  be  puzzled  by 
a  question  put  by  a  stranger,  which  if  put  in  a  way  familiar  to  them, 
they  could  answer  readily.  As  no  uniform  set  of  school-books  is  en- 
forced, and  as  it  is  desirable  to  leave  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to 
men  of  talent  and  invention,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  this  should  be  so. 
If  there  were,  however,  a  general  competition  among  all  the  candi- 
dates, or  if  the  teachers  were  less  reliable,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
superaede  them  to  a  great  extent  in  th»  examination,  though  even 
then  it  may  be  doubtful  if  the  vivd  voce  questioning  of  their  pupils 
ahould  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  entirely. 

The  result  of  this  system  of  examination  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  most  effectual  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  university 
teaching,  by  supplying  a  class  of  students  who  can  take  and  will  take 
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DothiDg  but  a  superior  class  of  university  teaching.  It  is,  at  tbe 
same  time,  the  one  goal  to  which  the  attention  of  idl  the  schools  ii 
directed. 

Nor  are  its  beneficial  effects  confined  to  those  young  men  who  vidi 
to  enter  the  university  and  to  prepare  for  a  learned  profession.  By 
fixing  a  certain  standard  attainable  for  youths  of  nineteen,  it  is  a 
guide  to  all  schools  in  the  country,  public  and  private,  and  especiallf 
to  that  great  and  increasing  class  of  schools  which  the  commereiil 
and  manu&cturing  exigences  of  our  time  have  called  forth,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  old  classical  schools. 

These  schools  are  called  *  Keal-Schulen'  in  Germany.  Their  organitt- 
tion  is  analogous  to  the  gymnasia.  They  have  annual  courses,  nx 
classes,  a  gradually  ascending  scale  of  tasks;  in  short,  they  only  differ 
from  their  elder  sisters  in  this — that  they  substitute  modem  languagei 
for  ancient,  and  extend  the  course  of  natural  sciences,  at  the  same 
time  giving  in  to  the  commercial  wants  of  better  handwriting  aod 
more  arithmetic.  Greek  is  dropped  in  all ;  Latin  in  many,  and  greatlj 
reduced  in  amount  where  it  is  not  entirely  removed.  The  place  of 
Latin  is  occupied  by  French  ;  that  of  Greek,  by  English.  There  u» 
OS  may  be  expected  in  a  new  and  not  yet  fully-developed  institution, 
less  similarity  in  the  different  *  real-schulen'  than  in  the  gymnasia  jit 
is  also  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  less  the  object  of  the  pupils  of  theM 
schools  to  penetrate  to  the  first  class.  But  upon  the  whole,  all  th«e 
schools,  whether  public  or  private,  are  moulded  upon  the  approved 
old  plan  of  the  gymnasia,  and  apply  the  same  principles  of  method 
and  organization  to  those  subjects  which  are  most  necessary  to  » 
liberal  education  which  is  not  collegiate. 

Limited  space  forbids  my  entering  more  fully  into  this  subject  I 
have  drawn  a  rough  but,  I  trust,  a  faithful  sketch.  I  shall  conclude 
by  j)ointing  out  those  particulars  which  might  advantageously  be 
adopted  in  this  country. 

The  first  requisite  for  an  improvement  in  schools  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  teachers.  This  supposes,  in  the  first  place,  improved 
facilities  for  their  training  to  be  provided  by  the  universities  ;  and, 
secondly,  a  compulsory  examination  of  teachers  to  be  enacte«l  by  the 
legislature.  Examinations  in  schools  cannot  be  made  compulsory  i& 
England ;  but  they  would  become  very  general  if  they  were  made 
optional,  and  a  proper  reward  held  out  to  the  successful  schools. 

The  examinations  should  be  voluntary  as  regai-ds  schools,  but  com- 
pulsory as  regards  the  scholars.  They  should  extend  not  to  the 
j)icked  boys  only,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  l)oys  of  a  certain  age,  or, 
still  better,  of  a  certain  class.  To  effect  this,  it  would  be  neceflsaiy 
that  something  of  a  similar  organization  should  be  introduced  into 
the  schools  in  union  with  the  examining  body;  so  that  the  pupils  from 
all  schools,  if  of  the  same  age,  might  fairly  be  expected  to  answer  the 
same  questions.  A  necessary  consequence  would  be,  that  one  set  of 
examination  papers  would  be  suitable  only  to  one  class  of  schools^  and 
that  there  should  be  tioo  or  even  three  different  examinations  for  so 
many  different  varieties  of  schools. 
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This  done,  the  examiners  should  insist  upon  the  questions  being 
answered  indiscriroinately,  no  selection  of  subjects  by  the  candidates 
being  farther  permitted 

Viv&  voce  examinations,  though  most  essential,  will  be  impossible 
nntil  a  staff  of  teachers  very  different  from  the  present  has  been  reared 
in  the  several  localities. 

Whether  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  that  of  Cambridge,  or  both 
universities  combined,  are  calculated  to  carry  such  a  great  scheme  to 
A  snoceasful  issue,  is  a  question  of  great  uncertainty.  They  have 
begun  the  undertaking,  and  deserve  praise  for  this. 

If  they  should  fail,  the  nation  will  liave  to  step  in,  and  will,  through 
the  Legislature  and  the  Grovemment,  provide  a  suitable  machinery  for 
the  improvement,  through  examinations  and  otherwise,  of  the  Middle 
Schools  of  England. 


Middle  Class  Elementary  Education,      By  W.  Knighton, 
LL.D.,  Principal  of  E well  College ^  Surrey. 

AT  the  recent  examination  held  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  those 
not  members  of  the  University,  five-eighths  of  the  candidates  failed 
in  satisfying  the  examiners.  The  great  majority  of  the  failures  were  in 
the  more  elementary  branches  of  the  examination.  These  facts  prove 
that  the  state  of  middle  class  education  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
They  prove  that  elementary  subjects  are  not  taught  with  efficiency 
and  success  in  the  great  majority  of  our  middle  claMs  schools,  and  that 
the  pupils  are  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  thoee  branches  which  are, 
to  most  of  them,  of  primary  importance.  I  projwse,  in  this  paper, 
briefly  to  examine  the  reason  of  this,  and  to  endeavour  to  suggest  a 
remedy. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  two  of  the  largest  training 
colleges  under  Government  iusi^ection,  as  lecturer  on  education  and 
superintendent  of  the  practising  schools,  I  may  be  supposed  to  know 
something  of  the  measures  at  present  being  carried  out,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  national  education  in  England.  Many  hundreds  of  students 
destined  to  conduct  schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  have  been  more  or 
len  directly  trained  for  their  future  duties  under  my  superintendence, 
and  of  these  a  very  large  majority  are  now  actually  conducting  schools 
under  Grovemment  inspection.  In  my  present  position,  as  princi|>al 
of  a  middle  class  school,  I  have  had  some  insight  into  the  actual  con- 
dition and  working  of  such  establishments ;  and  my  ex]>erience  has 
been  such,  in  this  latter  capacity,  that  any  other  result  than  that 
which  has  attended  the  Oxford  examination  would  have  surprised 


I  believe  the  eilucation  given  in  middle  class  schools  generally  is 
defective,  for  three  reasons — firstly,  want  of  skill  in  the  teachers ; 
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secondly,  want  of  machinery  and  method  in  the  schools ;  thirdly,  the 
excessive  influence  of  injudicious  parents  on  the  schools. 

L  It  is  an  old  prejudice,  almost  exploded  in  as  fiEir  as  the  edncatiim 
of  the  poor  is  concerned,  that  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of 
information  necessarily  implies  the  power  of  being  able  to  teach  it  to 
others.  Men  are  not  now  made  village  schoolmasters  merely  becaiue 
they  know  how  to  read,  to  write,  to  work  sums,  and  to  repeat  the 
Catechism.  A  certain  amount  of  skill  is  expected  in  the  manage- 
ment of  classes  ;  some  determined  method  of  conveying  instruction 
on  various  subjects  ;  and,  generally,  an  initiatory  course  of  training  in 
the  art  of  teaching  is  presupposed,  before  a  number  of  pupils  is  com- 
mitted to  a  master's  care.  This  initiatory  course  is  provided  for  in 
the  Normal  Training  Colleges.  There  the  student  is  not  only  wdl 
grounded  in  the  branches  of  instruction  which  he  will  have  subee- 
quently  to  teach,  but  he  is  also  practically  trained  in  the  art  of  com- 
municating information  to  others.  Lectures  are  given  to  him  on  the 
diflerent  systems  of  education  which  prevail,  or  which  have  prevailed, 
in  various  countries,  or  which  have  been  elaborated  by  the  patient 
investigations  and  persevering  exertions  of  devoted  men.  Bad 
methods  are  held  up  to  him  for  reprobation  ;  good  methods  explained 
for  his  imitation  and  improvement.  Those  who  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject have  made  it  their  study,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
are  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  best  known  methods  of  impart- 
ing information  to  classes  in  schools,  on  particular  subjects. 

Nor  is  this  all,  although  this  is  much.    The  elementary  schoolmaster 
is  further  conducted  into  the  practising  school  ;  a  class  is  committed 
to  his  charge  ;  he  is  required  to  teach  it  in  the  best  way  he  can,  and 
his  errors  and  faults  of  method  are  kindly  pointed  out  to  him  after- 
wards ;  whilst  he  is  often  practically  shown,  even  in  the  course  of  the 
lesson  itself,  how  the  thing  can  be  better  done.     He  is  invited  also 
to  watch  others  teaching,  and  to  note  their  excellences  or  defects  of 
method.     Day  by  day  he  is  thus  directed,  encouraged,  admonished, 
taught — in  a  word,  trained — to  teach  others  efficiently.    The  training 
does  not  stop  here,  however.     The  Normal  College  has  most  probably 
its  model  school  attached  to  it,  in  which  the  elementary  schoolmaster 
sees  what  kind  of  teaching  will  be  approved  of  by  those  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  matter.     In  the  model  school  he  sees  in 
combination  what  he  has  been  taught  in  the  practising  school  in 
detail. 

By  these  various  methods  he  is  prepared,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
for  carrying  on  his  school  afterwards  with  some  degree  of  efficiency. 
Tlie  lectui^es,  the  classes  of  the  practising  schools,  the  kindly  criticisms, 
the  working  of  the  model  school,  have  all  left  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind.  If  he  have  naturally  the  tact  necessary  to  interest  the 
young,  and  if  he  enter  upon  his  duties  in  the  school  with  a  deter- 
mination to  do  his  best,  he  becomes  a  thoroughly  efficient  teacher, 
and  is  a  blessing  to  the  village  or  neighbourhood  in  which  he  may  be 
settled.  But  supposing  that  his  natural  capabilities,  in  the  way  of 
teaching,  be  limited — supposing  that  he  does  not  enter  upon  his  duties 
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dther  with  zeal  or  interest,  yet  he  knows  that  he  will  have  to  exhibit 
hiB  school  to  the  inspector,  and  this  salutary  check  prevents  indolence 
an  apathy.  The  visit  of  the  inspector,  to  which  the  diligent  teacher 
looks  forward  with  hope,  is  anticipated  by  the  slothful  man  with  fear. 
It  is  a  salutary  check  on  carelessness  or  indifference;  and  even  the 
apathetic  teacher  endeavours  to  put  the  lessons  he  learned  in  the 
training  college  into  practice  as  he  thinks  of  it. 

The  middle  class  school  enjoys  none  of  these  advantages.  In  too 
many  instances,  the  possession  of  a  degree  is  considered  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  a  man  can  teach  efficiently ;  and  yet  that  degree  merely 
presupposes  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  As  to 
whether  a  man  possesses  the  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge 
to  others,  no  inquiry  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  made. 

It  must  be  quite  evident  that  the  trained  man,  who  has  gone 
through  the  discipline  of  the  normal  school,  must  be  greatly  su|)erior, 
as  an  elementary  teacher,  to  the  untrained,  whatever  the  attainments 
of  the  latter.  It  is  in  elementary  teaching  that  method  \a  of  most 
service,  and  it  was  in  elementary  subjects  especially  that  the  failure 
in  the  recent  Oxford  examination  took  place.  Surely  there  is  here 
something  like  cause  and  effect. 

II.  The  trained  master,  when  he  undertakes  to  teach  a  new  school, 
expects  a  certain  machinery  to  be  provided  for  him,  and  is  disap- 
pointed if  he  does  not  find  it.  He  looks  upon  his  school-room,  and 
examines  his  apparatus  with  a  critical  eye.  If  the  patrons  of  his 
school  object  to  his  requirements,  his  ready  reply  is,  '  But  they  have 
these  things  in  the  model  schools — you  will  see  them  all  at  the 
Training  College,  where  they  understand  school-management — there 
you  will  be  told  we  cannot  do  without  them.'  Ue  may  not^  in  the 
first  instance,  get  what  he  wants  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  but  he 
ultimately  succeeds,  if  he  is  an  efficient  teacher ;  for  the  patrons  of 
the  school  soon  discover  that  he  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  he  has 
probably  the  powerful  support  of  the  insi)ector.  Thus,  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  maps,  desks,  black-boards,  slates,  paper,  pencils,  pens, 
are  all  provided,  of  the  proper  description,  and  in  sufficient  abundance, 
whilst  the  trained  teacher  knows  how  to  use  them  profitably  when 
they  are  provided  The  untrained  teacher  makes  no  such  require- 
ments. He  works  with  what  is  provided  for  him,  good  or  bad,  and 
does  not  see  that  the  machinery,  afler  all,  is  of  so  much  use.  In  the 
same  way  with  books.  At  the  Training  College  the  student  has  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  best  text-books  on  particular  subjects,  for 
particular  classes,  and  how  to  use  them.  The  untrained  teacher 
thinks  one  book  on  the  subject  nearly  as  good  as  another ;  he  is  not 
particular  either  as  to  the  books  themselves,  or  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  should  be  used.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  his  teaching 
is  not  efficient  % 

And  here  a  word  may  be  said  of  the  use  of '  Manuals,' '  Conversa- 
tions,' '  Catechisms,'  &c.  Such  books,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful 
teacher,  are  by  no  means  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  school  or 
of  the  scholars.     It  is  only  when  they  become  the  cloak  of  ignorance 
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that  thej  are  so.  If  a  man  professes  to  teach,  by  such  Manuals,  whit 
he  does  not  himself  understand,  they  are  useless — worse  than  useless— 
inasmuch  as  they  waste  time ;  but  so  would  any  other  works  on  tlie 
same  subjects,  if  used  under  similar  circumstances.  The  skilful  teacher 
will  know  how  to  combine  oral  instruction  with  the  information 
obtained  from  the  '  Manual'  or  '  Catechism,*  and,  when  he  has  done  so^ 
he  will  know  how  to  elicit,  by  judicious  questioning,  the  infonnation 
so  given,  from  the  pupils  again. 

Every  teacher  who  has  had  any  extended  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  numbers  of  pupils,  and  who  has  given  the  subject  bis  eameit 
attention,  is  aware  how  much  depends  upon  the  mere  arrangement  of 
classes,  for  convenience  sake  ;  how  much  time  is  saved  by  judiciom 
classification ;  and  how  much  by  attention  to  the  minor  points  of 
school-management  To  the  uninitiated  all  these  are  matters  of 
perfect  indifference.  They  cannot  see  that  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  such  trifles  are  attended  to  or  not.  Yet  in  truth  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils  may  be  materially  influenced  by  such 
attention.  The  skilful  teacher  is  persuaded  of  the  fact  by  the  best 
of  instructors — experience.  The  minds  of  the  young  he  knows  to  be 
naturally  indisposed  to  attention.  The  keeping  of  the  faculty  of 
attention  fixed  upon  a  single  subject  for  half  an  hour  together  is  an 
irksome  thing  to  a  high-spirited  boy,  full  of  life  and  energy  and 
vigour.  The  merest  trifle  will  call  off  the  mind  to  think  of  other 
things  than  the  given  subject,  and  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  will 
find  it  easy  to  recall  it  and  fix  it  again.  Under  such  circumstances— 
and  every  one  will  allow  the  truth  of  this  assertion — how  can  it  be  » 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the  minor  points  of  school-managemeot 
are  attended  to  or  not  ?  The  very  form  of  the  class,  the  position  d 
the  boys,  that  of  the  teacher  and  his  illustrations,  or  black-board  for 
giving  illustrations,  the  adjuncts  of  the  scene — all  are  matters  of 
imi)ortance,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  arrest  or  distract  the  pupil's 
attention,  and  all,  to  the  untrained  teacher,  are  matters  of  supreme 
indifference. 

On  the  subject  of  the  very  slight  attention  paid  to  proper  ma- 
chinery in  many  middle  class  schools,  I  do  not  speak  from  conjecture 
or  vague  report,  but  from  definite  knowledge.  Where  the  annual 
payment  is  so  small  as  barely  to  suffice  for  the  domestic  necessities  of 
the  establishment,  it  cannot  be  anticipated  that  much  attention  will 
be  paid  or  any  considerable  outlay  incurred,  to  insure  efficiency  in 
teaching,  by  the  possession  of  a  proper  apparatus  and  sufficient  ma- 
chinery. But  I  speak  not  of  such  establishments,  but  of  those  in 
which  professions  are  made  of  superior  attention  to  the  educational 
department,  and  in  which  the  payments  are  amply  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide such.  In  mfCny  of  these,  the  condition  and  arrangement  of  the 
desks,  the  use  of  large  maps  in  teaching  geography  and  history,  the 
carrying  out  of  a  regular  and  obligatory  time-table,  the  non-interfe- 
rence of  the  purely  domestic  with  the  purely  educational  arrangements^ 
are  all  looked  upon  as  matters  of  little  moment,  requiring  no  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  principal,  and  hardly  worth — as  one  gentle- 
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man  expressed  it — '  making  a  fuss  about*  And  here  I  must  repeat 
that  it  is  in  elementary  classes  that  these  things  are  of  most  import- 
ance. The  younger  the  children,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  atten- 
tion to  minor  points.  Boys  more  advanced  in  years  will  surmount 
many  obstacles  to  study,  if  they  have  but  a  sufficient  motive  to 
induce  them  to  work.  Where  the  numbers  are  but  small,  the  want 
of  attention  to  these  minor  points  will  not,  of  course,  cause  so  great 
an  amount  of  evil  as  amongst  large  chisses  ;  but  in  all  cases  much 
Liboar  must  be  thrown  away,  and  much  time  lost^  if  the  untrained  or 
unskilful  teacher  has  the  management  of  a  school,  and  still  more  if 
the  machinery  provided  is  defective  in  its  nature,  or  unsuited  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Not  to  weary  the  section  with  a  multiplicity  of  general  remarks, 
I  will  take  a  single  subject,  and  contrast  the  efficient  and  non-efficient 
teaching  of  it,  to  a  class,  say,  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  boys. 
There  was  no  subject  on  which  the  failures  wei'e  more  numerous  in 
the  recent  Oxford  examination,  or  in  the  late  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions, than  orthography.  The  correct  writing  and  spelling  of  English 
is  difficult,  from  the  extraordinary  irregularity  which  our  language 
presents.  The  best  method  of  enabling  children  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  has  been  found  to  be,  not  by  making  them  learn  columns 
of  worck  by  heart,  but  by  causing  them  to  write  down  sentences 
read  aloud  to  them  slowly  and  distinctly,  a  few  words  at  a  time. 
Their  mistakes  are,  of  course,  subsequently  pointed  out  to  them  and 
corrected,  and,  by  frequent  practice,  they  acquire  at  length  the  power 
of  writing  English  words  correctly.  This  exercise  is  called  Dictation, 
In  the  Training  Colleges,  where  education  is  studied  as  a  science  and 
an  art,  an  endeavour  is  made  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  giving 
of  such  lessons  efficiently — determining,  in  a  lesson  of  a  given 
length,  how  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  writing,  and  how  much 
to  correction — laying  down  certain  rules  for  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  class,  according  to  its  size  and  stage  of  advancement — how  the 
correction  of  the  exercises  is  most  speedily  and  most  effectually  to  be 
accomplished — and,  above  all,  how  waste  of  time  in  the  giving  of  the 
lesson  is  to  be  avoided.  All  these  are  matters  wliich  the  unskilled 
teacher  considers  trivial  or  unimportant ;  he  has  probably  never 
given  a  thought  to  them  ;  and  yet,  in  truth,  the  efficiency  of  the  lesson 
very  much  depends  upon  such  apparent  ti-iiles  as  tliese.  If  he  has  to 
examine  every  slate  or  exci*cise-book  himself,  before  the  lesson  has 
cundiided,  what  are  the  boys  to  be  doing  whilst  he  is  engaged  in  this 
examination  ?  If  he  takos  them  away,  or  puts  tliem  aside,  and  does 
not  have  them  there  and  then  examined  and  corrected,  the  lesson  is 
of  little  use.  If  he  takes  up  boy  by  boy  to  point  out  his  ciTors,  the 
others  will  be  playing  in  the  meantime,  and  the  attention  of  the 
boy  whose  exercise  is  under  examination  and  criticism  will  bo  called 
off  by  the  fun  which  he  knows  his  companions  are  enjoying  in  the 
meantime.  Thus  not  only  is  there  a  sad  waste  of  time,  but  even  the 
errors  themselves  are  as  likely  to  be  repeated  on  the  very  next  occa- 
uon  as  not     The  imskilled  teacher  goes  on  week  after  wock  in  the 
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same  unvaried  round,  equally  profitless  and  uninteresting.  He 
knows  the  boys  get  very  little  benefit  from  the  lesson — thfl^*8  not 
his  fault,  he  will  assure  himself — ^it  is  the  same  everywhere.  A  iev 
he  must  punish  for  boisterous  merriment  during  the  ezaminaticm  of 
the  exercises,  just  to  keep  the  others  in  order— certainly  not  his  fiudt^ 
he  assures  himself  again.  Much  time  is  wasted  in  the  examination, 
because  the  others  have  nothing  to  do  whilst  he  is  engaged  witk 
one.  This  he  probably  never  thinks  of,  but  were  it  suggested  to  him, 
he  would  tell  you,  it  results  from  the  necessity  of  the  case— it  cannot 
be  avoided  But  he  is  wrong  in  this,  as  in  much  else.  It  eon  be 
avoided.  Every  single  evil  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  giving  of  sodi 
a  lesson  can  be  avoided  by  a  superior  method — by  attention  to  those 
very  minor  points  which  the  skilled  teacher  has  learned  for  hinudf 
to  be  of  so  much  importance,  but  which  the  unskilful  teacher  regards  as 
of  no  importance  whatever.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  here  enter 
fully  into  the  proper  method  of  giving  such  a  lesson  ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  may  be  so  given  as  to  obviate  every  evil  I  have  pointed  out — so 
given  as  to  ensure  the  attention  of  all,  loss  of  time  to  none,  and  cer- 
tain improvement  to  every  member  of  the  class.  I  have  taken  up 
the  subject  of  Dictation  simply  as  an  example ;  but  the  same  or 
similar  remarks  would  apply  to  every  branch  of  elementary  instmo- 
tion,  as  given  by  the  skilful  and  the  unskilful  teacher.  It  is  not 
necessary,  of  course,  that  a  man  should  be  trained  in  a  Training 
College,  in  order  to  teach  efficiently  ;  he  may  train  himself  in  hii 
own  school,  at  the  expense  of  his  scholars,  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
it  is  not  one  man  in  twenty  who  will  have  the  energy  and  the  abilitj 
to  do  this  with  efficiency  and  success.  The  proprietor  of  the  private 
school  has,  of  course,  the  strongest  motives  to  induce  him  to  put 
f<»rth  all  his  powers  to  this  end ;  but  the  assistant  in  the  private 
school  has  no  such  motives  to  exertion. 

One  great  advantage  which  the  public  school  has  over  the  private 
is  simply  this,  that  in  the  former  the  ])arents  have  Jittle  or  no  in- 
liuence,  in  the  latter  they  have  very  considerable  influence.  Few 
parents  have  studied  the  subject  of  education,  or  arc  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  it  to  understand  the  government  of  a  school,  and  the 
necessity  for  strict  discipline  in  its  management.  Every  punishment 
inflicted  on  a  boy  for  breach  of  discipline  appears  to  him  to  be  ft 
hardship,  if  not  a  cruelty  ;  and  unless  the  jmrent  into  whose  sympa- 
thising ear  he  pours  his  complaint  on  the  subject  has  himself  been 
subjected  to  proper  discipline  in  youth,  he  probably  agrees  with  hii 
son,  whilst  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  mother  is  a  warm 
partizan  from  the  first  on  the  same  side.  Hence  one  great  difficulty 
in  the  attainment  of  proper  discipline  in  the  private  school  Until  a 
man  feels  himself  so  firmly  settled  in  his  ])osition  as  principal  that 
he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  eifects  of  i)rivate  pique  or  the  inju- 
dicious resentment  of  individuals,  he  must  attach  far  more  impor- 
tance to  every  such  complaint  than  he  would  do  if  he  were  at  the 
head  of  a  public  establishment,  and  independent  of  private  favour. 

Powerful  as  is  the  influence  exei'cised  in  this  way  by  injudicious 
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nrents  upon  middle  class  schools,  and  prejudicial  as  it  is,  the  influ- 
mce  exercised  upon  the  studies  of  the  pupils  is  often  still  more  per- 
lidous.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  every  boy  sent 
» ichool  shall  be  able  to  read  well,  to  write  well,  to  work  with  facility 
die  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  shall  acquire  all  that  necessary 
Afonnation  about  geography,  which  one  requires  in  order  to  take 
lis  part  creditably  in  common  conversation.     I  would  emphatically 
itate  that  it  is  of  injudicious  parents  only  that  I  speak,  when  I 
iigae  a  pernicious  influence  exercised  by  them  on  the  school.     That 
their  sons  will   acquire  these  elementary  branches  efficiently  they 
Uke  for  granted.     The  word  education,  in  their  minds,  is  something 
that  pertains  to  quite  other  matters  than  those.     Heading,  writing, 
trithmeticy  and   geography  are    *  vulgar  *  branches  —  they  must  be 
loqnired,  it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  to 
ioqaire  those  things.     Even  a  knowledge  of  English  itself,  however 
profound,  is  a  secondary  object  with  them.     They  have  no  respect 
for  the  English  scholar,  because  they  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of 
itady  necessary  to  perfect  him.     When  they  talk  to  the  teacher  of 
their  boy's  education,  it  is  of  French  and  Grerman,  of  Latin  and 
(}reek,  of  drawing  and  music  perhaps,  that  they  speak.     Ornamental 
writing  will  go  further  with  the  injudicious  father  and  mother  than 
ft  Bonnd  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  and  the  recitation  of  poetry 
is  thought  more  of  than  arithmetical  knowledge.     All  this  reacts 
mort  perniciously  upon  the  private  school.     Even  the  very  class- 
books  in  use   in   the  school  are  influenced  by   these   fooHsh   pre- 
jodioes. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  very  few  suggestions  by  way  of  remedy. 
That  the  Oxford  examinations  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  middle 
dais  education,  and  open  the  eyes  of  many  teachers  to  their  respon- 
nhOities  and  duties,  can  hardly  be  doubted.     Large  schools  cannot 
lunr  drag  on  a  lethargic  existence,  in  which  the  question  is  not  how 
much,  but  how  little  can  be  done.     A  spirit  of  emulation  has  been 
tiDused,  which  will  do  much  for  the  upper  classes  in  all  these  estab- 
lishments.    It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  measure  will 
be  fraught  with  unmixed  good.    As  it  is  only  a  few  from  each  school 
that  will  be  likely  to  present  themselves  at  the  Oxford  examinations, 
there  is  great  danger  of  too  much  attention  being  devoted  to  those 
few,  and  too  little  to  the  others.     Tliere  is  great  danger  that  the  ele- 
mentary classes  will  be  still  more  neglected  in  order  that  more  atten- 
tion may  be  devoted  to  those  about  presenting  themselves  for  the 
Dertificate  or  title.     This  is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  evil     Those 
that  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  middle  class  schools  are 
those  who  feel  most  convinced  of  the  reality  of  this  danger,  and  it 
behoves  the  governing  body  who  have  called  these  examinations  into 
iieing,  to  weigh  well  the  probable  result. 

So  far  as  the  inefficient  teaching  of  the  elementary  classes  in 
middle  class  schools  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  Oxford  examinations 
will  by  no  means  provide  a  remedy.  Those  sent  up  for  examination 
Qoay  not  fiiil  so  generaUy  in  elementary  subjects,  because,  in  their 
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cases,  more  attention  may  be  given  to  them ;  but  the  elementazj 
classes  generally  will  certainly  not  be  better  attended  to,  or  better 
taught,  in  consequence  of  those  examinations ;  rather  the  revene^  is 
it  appears  to  most  men,  who  have  attentively  considered  the  subject 
There  is  here,  then,  if  this  reasoning  be  correct,  no  remedy  for  the 
present  inefficiency.  We  must  seek  a  remedy  elsewhere.  That  whidi 
would  most  effectually  meet  the  difficulty  would  probably  be  ^ 
establishment  of  normal  training  colleges,  in  connexion  with  die 
universities ;  the  addition  in  fact  of  a  faculty  of  education  to  thoK 
faculties  already  constituting  the  universities.  And  this  will  pro- 
bably be  the  ultimate  remedy.  The  more  the  subject  is  studied,  the 
more  imperative  will  it  appear  to  be,  that  all  who  take  the  manage- 
ment of  large  classes  shall  be  trained  to  do  so  efficiently — that,u 
diviiuty,  law,  and  medicine,  are  to  be  carefully  and  effectually  studied 
by  those  who  are  afterwards  to  be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
those  branches  as  professions,  so  education,  a  subject  vast  and  difficult 
as  any  of  them,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to  law  or  medicine  iu  tbe 
advantages  which  it  confers  upon  mankind,  shall  have  its  ])rofe8aon 
and  its  students,  its  recognised  pi-actitioners,  and  its  established  canoofl. 

To  this  result  we  are  now  tending.  Towards  this  end  a  variety  of 
circumstances  is  gradually  conducting  us.  Men  will  ask  themselTei 
soon,  shall  the  poor  only  have  regularly  trained  men  as  teachen) 
shall  the  poor  only  have  all  the  benefit  arising  from  careful  study  of 
the  subject,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  iu  those  who  practiie 
education  1  If  the  mere  possession  of  sufficient  learning  is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  in  parish  and  national 
8ch<x)ls,  why  should  it  be  thought  enough  in  the  case  of  teachers  for 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  ?  When  such  questions  as  these  are 
more  generally  asked,  a  movement  will  s|)eedily  follow,  in  tlie  proper 
direction — a  movement  which  must  end  in  the  universities  taking  op 
the  subject,  or  else  losing  a  large  proportion  of  their  students. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  something  may  be  done.  It  surely  would 
be  quite  possible  for  a  registry  of  duly  qualified  schoolmasters  and 
assistants  to  be  opened,  affording  some  guarantee  for  a  certain  amount 
of  skill  in  the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
large  classes.  The  i)osses8ion  of  the  i*equisite  learning  might  be 
otherwise  certified,  by  degrees,  by  certi6catcs,  by  the  attestation  of 
friends.  The  registry  of  which  I  speak  might  be  confined  exdo- 
sively  to  those  who  had  satisfied  an  examining  body  that  they  had 
jiaid  attention  to  method  and  system,  as  bmnches  of  the  science  of 
education — that  they  were  not  rushing  blindly  on  the  practice  of  one 
of  the  most  important  and  responsible  of  professions  without  ha\'iDg 
jiaid  some  little  attention  to  its  rudiments.  Assistants  pay  largely 
at  present  to  agency  houses  in  order  to  have  their  names  enrolled, 
and  their  qualifications  stated,  in  printed  lists,  issued  monthly  for  tbe 
most  part.  They  would,  doubtless,  willingly  pay  similar  fees  to  h»^ 
their  names  placed  iu  such  a  registry  as  I  proj)ose,  which  would  afford 
a  much  surer  guarantee  of  ultimate  succe.^  in  obtaining  a  situation 
tiiuu  the  lists  of  private  houses.     Who  shuuld  constitute  the  ezami' 
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Ben ;  how  often  in  the  year  the  registries  should  bo  open,  and  the 
enminers  be  prepared  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  candidates ; 
vkro  the  registries  should  be  kept ;  and  what  publicity  should  be 
gtWD  to  them,  or  how  the  lists  are  to  be  circulated  amongst  the  pro- 
ftnon;  all  these  are  matters  of  detail  that  I  cannot  enter  upon 
now.  This,  however,  I  fe»l  assured  of,  that  with  the  abundant 
■idiinery  at  present  in  existence  in  England,  in  the  way  of  societies, 
isooiatious,  colleges,  and  clubs,  there  ought  to  be  no  real  difficulty  in 
applying  a  want  felt  by  every  member  of  the  scholastic  profession, 
vfao  has  to  hire  assistants  iu  middle-class  schools. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  it  would  probably  be  for 
the  great  advantage  of  education  generally  in  England,  if  the 
'National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science'  would 
tike  this  matter  in  hand,  and  seek  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
the  Bcholastic  body  generally  in  carrying  it  out 
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J.  S.  HowsoN,  M.A.,  Pnncipal  of  the  Institution. 

LAST  year  a  paper  was  read  before  this  section  by  Mr.  Giffard,  on 
the  statistics  of  King  Edward's  School  at  Birmingham.  I  have 
ttoQght  that  this  year  a  similar  paper,  furnishing  the  statistics  of  the 
idiools  which  in  some  respects  occupy  a  similar  position  in  Liverpool, 
BUfht  not  be  unwelcome. 

In  certain  respects,  indeed,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
orginization  of  those  schools  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
Hr.  Gifiard,  and  the  organization  of  those  with  which  I  am  connected 
herei  The  English  School  at  Birmingham  is  not,  I  think,  separated 
^m  the  Classical  School  by  quite  so  sharp  a  line  as  that  which 
^▼ides  our  Middle  School  from  the  Upper.  The  third  grade  in  Bir- 
iningham  is  represented  by  eight  diffused  schools  in  various  parts  of 
^  town :  here  by  one  school,  the  Lower  School,  in  the  same  range 
^  boildings  with  the  Middle  and  the  Upper.  And  those  diffused 
•choola  are,  as  Mr.  Giffard  informs  me,  simply  of  the  chai'acter  of 
•^oellent  National  Schools;  whereas  our  Lower  School  is  of  higher  pre- 
^^QQons,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Middle  School.  More- 
^^1  four  of  those  eight  schools  are  elementary  schools  for  girls, 
^Weas  the  arrangements  of  the  Liver{K>ol  Collegiate  Institution  are 
•^rictly  limited  to  boys.* 

There  are  other  differences  still  more  important  between  King 
Award's  School  and  the  Collegiate  Schools.  Tliat  dates  from  a  remote 

*  Ho  notice  ie  Uken  in  thiH  paper  of  the  Evening  Glasses  and  the  School  of  Art 
^^■Xiected  with  the  Collegiate  Institution.  The  former  have  no  connection  with 
^  Bay  Schools.  Hie  latter  extends  its  advantages  to  all  the  Drawing  Glasses  in 
^  Institution,  beeiiles  operations  in  the  town  at  large. 
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period  of  English  history ;  these  from  the  year  1843.  There  the 
endowments  are  very  large;  here  (except  some  Exhibitions  and 
Scholarships)  we  have  nothing  bnt  what  proceeds  from  the  fees  of  tiM 
pnpils.  There,  in  all  the  schools,  the  education  is  free ;  here  it  ispiid 
for,  at  the  rate  of  22  guineas  in  the  Upper  School,  11  in  the  Middk^ 
and  4^  in  the  Lower.  These  differences,  however,  might  be  nsedai 
an  argument  on  the  present  occasion  for  claiming  all  the  more  interol 
in  the  Collegiate  Institution.  It  is  a  modem  foundation,  establiihed 
in  the  midst  of  modem  difficulties,  and  to  me«t  a  modem  want.  The 
Colleges  of  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  and  Kossall  were  opened  almoit 
exactly  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  regards  its  Upper  School,  this  Insti- 
tution is  parallel  to  those  colleges  :  but  in  its  Middle  and  Lower  Schooli 
it  provides  religious  education  for  two  social  grades,  which  lie  betweei 
the  higher  ranks  of  English  society  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  wk 
send  their  children  to  National  Schools  on  the  other.  The  ihrei 
Schools  are  quite  distinct,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  and  carefoUj 
watched  stream  of  promotion,  which  admits  of  a  maximum  of  six  boji 
in  the  Upper  School  advanced  from  the  Middle,  and  six  in  the  MidcUi 
advanced  from  the  Lower.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  U 
Liverpool  if  some  of  the  fountains  of  this  stream  could  be  opened  1 
little  lower — I  mean  in  the  various  National  Schools  of  the  town 
Something  of  this  kind  has  been  done,  and  with  good  results;  and  1 
hope  more  will  be  done  hereailer,  now  that  the  higher  machinery  ii 
organized.  The  whole  cost  of  the  Collegiate  Institution  was  about 
35,000/.,  contributed  by  free  donations  ;  the  greater  ])art  paid  at  thf 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  remainder  more  recently 
The  size  and  progress  of  the  Schools  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
which  gives  the  average  numbers  of  each  School,  as  well  as  the  avenigi 
total  for  each  complete  year  since  the  opening  : — 


1 

i«41 'iR44-  ^^45. 

tJI|6. 

1 847 

«M-;iS49- 

iSja. 

iSSi. 
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t8S4^ 

IBJS- 

i»S6 

tH7 

Uprmx,. 

lIlPDLB 
LUVEB» 

59 
*40 

97     97 
57s   ^39 
34S   3^ 

ro3 

»6i 

89 1 TOI 

i6i    166 

274 1 ^94 

3^4 

,07 

3 '9 

99     9« 

uG   343 

3^1    349 

lOI 

»54 
3*5 

ISO 

318 

*i7 
J»3 

141 
US 

|T0T^... 

507 

710 

705  M 

M8 

5^5  |5<S' 

609 

6a  I 

636  690 
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The  whole  number  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  InstitatioD 
is  now  about  5500.  It  is  enough,  probably,  to  treat  the  genenl 
statistics  thus  briefly.  The  questions  of  interest  which  suggest  thon- 
selves  when  we  look  into  the  subject  a  little  more  closely,  are  such  si 
these : — How  is  the  religious  difficulty  dealt  with  here,  and  with 
what  results  1  Over  what  range  of  the  whole  social  area,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  does  the  education  of  the  three  Schools  severally  extendi 
In  what  sense  can  it  be  said  that  the  boys  sent  out  from  the  Schools  to 
business  are  really  educated  ?  To  what  point  of  defective  education 
is  it  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  general  public  should  be 
invited  ?     And  how  are  such  defects  to  be  remedied  ? 
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The  ooDBtituiion  of  those  Schools  as  regards  Keligion  will  be  most 
properly  stated  in  the  words  of  the  origiual  Prospectus  and  Regula- 
tioDB.     It  is  said  in  this  document  (t)  '  that  the  design  of  the  Insti- 
totion  is  to  provide  for  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  an  education 
ndted  to  their  wants,  upon  the  most  moderate  teims,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  indissolubly  the  connexion  between  sound  religion 
iiid  naeful  learning  :*  (2),  that  for  this  purpose — '  instruction  in  the 
dootrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the  united  Church 
((f£ngland  and  Ireland,  shall  be  for  ever  communicated,  in  com- 
bination    with    literary,    scientific,    and    commercial  information  :* 
(3),  with  a  view  to  the  permanence  of  the  Institution  on  this  basis, 
'iJl  the   officers,   professors,  and   masters   (except   the   teachers   of 
foreign  languages)   shall    be  members  of  the   Established   Church  :' 
(4),  that  *  the  exercises  of  each  school  shall  be  commenced  and  termi- 
nated with  prayer,  at  which  the  attendance  of  every  pupil  will  be 
tequired ;  and  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will 
fona  a  portion  of  the  daily  business  of  the  schools  :*  and  (5)  that  '  no 
diitmction  shall  be  made  in  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  that  only 
tbe  children  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  required 
to  learn  the  Church  Catechism.*     I  think  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  give  an  account  of  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  establishment 
of  the  Schools  on  this  basia     I  may  just  say  this,  that  the  test  which 
VIS  at  one  time  contemplated — viz.,  that  all  officially  connected  with 
the  Institution  should  be  '  orthodox  Trinitarian  Protestants,  in  com- 
munion with  or  friendly  to  the  Established  Church' — would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  suspicious  and  controversial  on  the  one  hand,  and 
<bgerously  vague  on  Uie  other ;  and  that  large  schools  founded  on 
Bnch  a  basis  would  not  have  been  thoroughly  and  permanently  suc- 
M    Doubts  of  this  kind  having  been  expressed  at  the  outset,  the 
niatter  was  referred  to  the  clergy,  forty-seven  of  whom  met  and  dis- 
ooBsed  the  subject,  and,  with  five  dissentients,  passed  the  following 
iwohtion  : — *  That  the  principles  upon  which  the  Clergy  can  con- 
■utently  join  the  proposed  Institution  arc  that  it  must  be  conducted 
hj  a  oommittee  formed  of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
^^  there  should  be  a  dispensing  power  with  regard  to  the  children 
^Dissenters  being  required  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism.'     The 
"pirit  of  this  resolution  was  accepted,  and  embodied,  as  has  been 
''^own,  in  the  regulations. 

^  question  will  be  asked — How  does  this  constitution  practically 
^fk  t  To  this  I  answer  in  the  first  place  by  giving  some  statistics. 
*  We  not  instituted  any  inquiry,  with  this  meeting  in  view,  into  the 
'^ttiye  number  of  Church  boys  and  Nonconformist  boys  in  the 
oohools ;  but  on  two  previous  occasions  I  made  the  investigation  for 
^T  own  satisfaction — once  in  the  Middle  and  Lower  Schools  in  the 
^Jjpart  of  1853,  and  once  in  all  the  three  Schools  in  the  early  part 
^  ^855.  The  following  are  the  results.  I  will  not  guarantee  the 
^^nie  accuracy  of  every  figure,  but  I  am  sure  the  tables  give  a 
^  sample  of  the  ordinary  religious  statistics  of  the  Institution  : — 
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Mabch,  1853. 


Churdi  of  England 

Wetleyaos 

Presbyterians 

Independents 

Baptists 

Unitarians  

Roman  Catholics 

Varioas 

Total  Dissenters.. 


Total.. 
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38 


•3« 
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50 
18 

o 
6 

5 

e 

3 


81 


350 


MAE€Hf    1855. 


Church  of  EngUttd  *... 

We«leyati»  ..*..«*«...».*.*, *.., 

Preftbjteri&ns , 

lDd«poDdietitB.,«„.., ^ ^. 

Bsiptiata., „.<*,„. ..„„.*» 

UmUiHaiiH  ...,„„,....,„„.. 

Botnmn  Catholics  ., 

Various  .,„»,,. ,..».- 

ToUl  Disaenton., 


Total, 


Urfia,       Mvatn^, 


IP4 


tn 


175 


37 


n^ 


We  notice  in  these  tables  that  the  proportion  of  Nonoonformiit 
boys  increases  as  we  descend  in  the  social  scala  The  peroentago 
respectively  is  about  10,  20,  and  30.  This  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  greater  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Dissenters  of  the  higher  ranb 
to  send  their  boys  to  a  Church  of  England  school,  but  Bimj^y  to 
this  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  general  Nonconformist  populttioB 
increases  as  we  descend,  till  we  reach  the  edge  of  the  poorest  daflBem 
when  (I  speak  of  England  without  including  Wales)  it  diminiBbei 
again.  In  these  particular  Schools  we  do  not  reach  so  low  as  tho 
point  where  the  numbers  of  the  Church  of  England  b^iu  proportion- 
ally to  increase. 

But  a  further  answer  to  the  question  may  be  furnished  by  my  own 
experience  of  about  ten  years.  A  good  d^  in  matters  of  thiB  kind 
depends  on  the  accident  of  the  neighbourhood  of  a  schooL  Th^ 
attendance  of  Nonconformists  is  in  some  cases  a  question  of  local 
proximity  rather  than  of  religion.  I  could  show  this  in  a  mapi  ii^ 
which,  if  the  home  of  each  boy  were  marked,  there  would  be  a  dftH^ 
stain  all  round  the  Collegiate  Institution,  while  scattered  spots  wookl 
appear  sparsely  in  the  more  distant  places.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  trod 
tliat  there  is  a  good  deal  of  laxity,  as  regards  religion,  among  some  of 
the  parents ;  and  that  the  prospect  of  worldly  ad\rantage  is  too  often 
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regarded  m  panunonnt  over  everything  else.     But  it  is  also  trne  that 
mmay  serioiiB-minded  Dissenters,  and  strong  Dissenters  too,  would 
nther  send  their  children  to  a  Church  of  England  school  than  to  a 
Mcnlar  school.     Besides  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  Dis- 
tenters  are  by  no  means  strong  Dissenters,  and  that  of  the  two  parents 
of  a  boy  one  may  think  very  differently  from  the  other.     AU  these 
dreomstances  have  weight  in  settling  a  question  of  this  kind.     As  to 
the  practical  adjustment  of  each  individual  case,  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
friendly  understanding  between  the   parent   and  the  master,   and 
settled  quietly  and  yet  honestly.     The  number  of  those  who  are 
fonnally  exempted  under  the  rule  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
number  of  Dissenters  as  shown  in  the  tables ;  and  I  do  not  remember 
any  case  where  dispute  or  discomfort  has  been  involved.     I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  religious  difficulty  will  usually  give  way  under  the 
action  of  good  temper  and  good  sense,  and  that  large  numbers  of 
Konoonformists  may  be  educated,  with  perfect  satis&ction  to  their 
parents,  and  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the 
Blasters^  in  Church  of  England  schools,  constituted  like  the  Institution 
vhich  I  am  describing. 

I  come  now  to  the  social  statistics.  Clearly  every  grouping  of 
professions  and  trades  must  be  in  some  degree  arbitrary,  but  the  Secre- 
taij  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  these 
tables^  has  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  fairly  as  possible 
in  the  following  list,  which  is  drawn  up  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year,  and  may  be  confidently  taken  as  a  picture  of  the  relative 
oecnpations  and  stations  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  in  the  three 
Bdiools,  from  the  time  of  their  being  opened  in  1843. 

Umm.         IfiDBu.  Lowsm. 

Bftoken,  Merchants,  Ship-owners,  &c 47     38  9 

Ckrgymen 32     6  i 

Dittenting  Ministers  o     i  o 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  ii     ii  4 

Mannfsctureis lo     15  5 

Imwjen 7     a  i 

Brokers,  Agents,  kc 7     9  21 

Oentlemen  and  Professional  Men 14     20  6 

Widows 5     15  21 

Architects,  Builders,  Surveyors,  ftc 1     7  i 

Ofikers  in  Excise  and  Customs,  Registrars,  &c  7     8  9 

Book-keepers  and  Cashien  3     21  34 

Fannera o     4  8 

Estate  Agents  and  Accountants o     8  4 

MUlefB,  Uom  and  Flour  Dealers o     1  9 

Contractors  and  Stevedores o     6  2 

Hotel  Keepers  and  Licensed  Victuallers x     9  13 

Tradesmen o    51  m 

Master  Mariners  and  Pilots  o    9  18 

Car  sand  Cart>owners o     3  3 

MisceUaneons o    3  ^^ 

Mechanics  and  Domestics o    i  26 

Promoted  Boys 6    2  o 

143  «6o  330 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  who  oome  to  lu  from 
these  various  sources  are  destin^  for  Business.  I  maj,  however,  mj 
a  word  in  the  first  place  of  those  who  have  gone  to  the  Univei^tifli. 
Beckoning  up  the  whole  number  of  those  who  have  been  sent  to 
College  since  these  Schools  were  opened,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
who,  having  been  elsewhere  at  the  end  of  their  school  course,  cannot 
fedrly  be  claimed,  T  find  that  the  following  table  will  represent  the 
facts  up  to  the  close  of  1857  : — 

GndoAtea.  Undergradutet. 

Cambridge ai     8 

Oxford II     4 

Durham 1     o 

Dablin  3     i 

Total 50 

which,  divided  by  the  number  of  years  elapsed  since  the  first  pupils 
went  to  College,  gives  an  average  of  about  four  a  year.  This  average 
seems  to  be  increasing.  This  year  we  are  sending  five,  next  year  we 
shall  probably  send  seven. 

Following  the  example  of  Mr.  Gifiard,  I  may  briefly  state  the 
University  honours  which  have  been  won  up  to  this  time,  omittiiig 
the  College  honours  and  scholarships,  which  are  numeroua  Two  have 
obtained  fellowships  at  Oxford,  two  at  Cambridge  (both  of  Trimty)^ 
one  at  Durham.  First-class  honours  have  been  obtained  three  timet 
at  Oxford,  five  times  at  Cambridge,  twice  at  Durham.  The  Uni- 
versity prizes  have  been,  two  theological  Essays,  one  Arnold  EUstoiy 
Prize,  one  Newdigate  for  English  verse  at  Oxford;  one  WheweU 
Medal  for  Moral  Philosophy,  and  one  Smith's  Prize  for  Mathematks 
at  Cambridge ;  one  Van  Mildert  Scholarship  and  one  Hebrew  Prise 
at  Durham.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  add,  as  on  nearly  the  same 
level  with  some  of  those  University  distinctions,  two  successes  in 
open  competition  at  Woolwich. 

But,  important  as  is  this  kind  of  connection  with  the  Univeraitiee 
to  a  group  of  schools  containing  boys  from  very  various  ranks  of  life,  the 
chief  point  of  interest  in  this  pajjer  has  regard  to  those  who  are  educated 
for  Business.  This  is  a  vague  term;  and  it  must  be  differently  inter- 
preted in  reference  to  the  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Schools  respec- 
tively. It  includes  the  merchant,  the  architect,  and  the  lawyer  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  retail  dealer,  the  junior  clerk,  and  the  mechanic  on 
the  other.  It  embraces  all,  in  fact,  who  do  not  go  to  Collie.  With 
the  view  of  showing  the  real  educational  facts  of  this  preparation  lor 
business,  so  far  as  the  Collegiate  Schools  are  concerned,  the  following 
statement  has  been  prepared  for  the  years  1856  and  1857,  showing 
the  actual  number  who  have  gone  to  business  from  the  three  Schools 
severally,  the  average  age  at  which  they  have  gone,  their  average  stay 
at  school,  and  the  classes  from  which  they  have  been  taken  : — 

Upper.  Middle.  Lov«r. 

Total  No 47  Ill  134 

Yearn.  Temn.  Yeu*. 

Average  Age 16^  15  14} 

Average  Stay  3  3}  aj 


I 
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In  showing  the  classes  in  the  school  from  which  these  boys  have  come, 
h maybe  convenient  to  notice  that  the  Upper  School  has  an  arrange- 
aunt  of  parallel  classes,  according  as  the  boys  receive  what  may  be 
called  a  Classical  or  a  Modem  education.  The  classes  then  stand 
thiu: — 

Middle.  Lower. 

••     3'     i «7 


Chuw 

i.         ... 

vpper. 

a    ... 

i. 

>f 

li.        ... 

u. 

ft 

iiL     ... 

HI. 

Mod. 

iU.     ... 

...    ao    ... 

iv. 

CIms 

iv.     .. 

V. 

Mod. 

iv.     ... 

...     14     ... 

vi. 

ClftM 

T.     ... 

VIL 

Mod. 

v.     ... 

...     viii. 

»» 

▼i.     ... 

>» 

Til     ... 

»9 

nil.     ... 

31  » n 

30  iii 30 

17  iv 16 

5  ▼ II 

3  vi 10 

3  ▼" 7 

I  viiL     o 

—                  ix o 


121 


"4 


47 


In  commenting  on  these  facts,  the  first  point  which  invites  atten- 
tion is  the  average  age  of  each  of  these  groups  of  boys  on  leaving 
sdicoL  Here  is  the  perpetual  battle-ground  of  the  men  of  business 
and  the  schoolmaster.  The  latter  says,  and  says  truly,  that  the 
interval  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  \&  precisely  the  time  of  effec- 
tnal  improvement,  precisely  the  time  when  previous  teaching  and 
training  begin  to  tell  on  the  mind  and  the  character.  The  former 
•aya^  and  no  doubt  he  speaks  from  experience,  that  the  earlier  part  of 
the  interval  is  the  best  time  for  breaking  a  youth  in  to  the  routine  of 
commercial  life.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  age  in  each  of  the  three 
■ehools  is  too  low.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  a  youth  is  to  deal  with 
commerce  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  probability  of  important  social 
and  political  responsibilities,  it  will  be  far  better  for  him  and  for  the 
ooontiy  that  he  should  stay  at  school  till  eighteen,  than  that  he 
should  leave  it  at  sixteen, — and  that  if  he  is  to  be  a  shopkeeper,  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  good  and  intelligent  citizen,  and  none  the  less 
likely  to  be  a  shrewd  and  successful  tradesman,  by  continuing  his  school 
training  till  sixteen,  instead  of  cutting  it  short  at  fourteen.  This  is 
my  opinion,  and  I  believe  the  best-educated  parents  agree  with  me. 
However,  I  state  the  view  frankly,  and  would  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly 
diflcuased.  No  doubt  some  cases  occur,  in  a  struggling  community 
like  this,  where  boys  are  forced  to  leave  school  sooner  than  their  parents 
iroold  wish :  these  cases,  of  course,  I  admit  to  be  exceptional. 

Whatever  views  may  be  held  regarding  the  time  when  a  boy  ought 
to  leave  school  and  go  to  Business,  there  will  ])robably  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  that  the  period  at  school,  as  shown  in  the  above  tables, 
represents  an  inadequate  education.  This  becomes  the  more  marked 
when  I  state  that  the  average  stay  of  those  who  were  sent  to  College 
in  the  years  1856  and  1857  ^^  ^k  y^&i^  Contrasted  with  this  we 
find,  in  the  case  of  those  who  went  to  Business,  only  3,  2|  and  af. 
It  is  impoadble  that  an  efficient  education  for  any  employment  can 
be  given  in  so  short  a  tima     No  doubt  it  will  occur  to  every  one  that 
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one  reason  why  the  average  stay  is  so  short  is  that  many  of  the  bojs 
have  been  at  other  scliools  before  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  paint  to 
whioh  I  wish  to  invite  attention.  It  b  often  better  that  a  boy  should 
be  left  for  a  long  time  at  an  indifferent  school  than  be  tossed  about 
in  search  of  a  better.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  some  parents  will  tiy 
experiments  on  their  children,  and  never  £ud  out^  till  too  late^  wh»t 
harm  has  been  done ;  and,  if  it  were  not  so  serious  a  matter,  it  wodd 
be  ludicrous  to  notice  the  credulity  with  which  some  people  beliere 
that  a  boy,  who  has  never  been  taught  anything  well,  can  be  '  finished,* 
as  it  is  called,  in  half  a  year  or  a  year.  We  always  find  that  those 
who  do  the  best  with  us  are  those  who  come  the  youngest ;  we  have 
tried  the  experiment  more  than  once  by  offering  rewards  to  the  best 
under  certain  ages ;  and,  if  a  schoolmaster  feels  pain  at  the  premature 
removal  of  boys,  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  heard,  when  he  urges  their 
being  sent  to  school — not  at  such  an  age  as  would  involve  the  oveat- 
straining  of  physical  and  mental  powers — ^this  is  the  worst  of  all  evils 
— but  at  an  age  which  would  give  some  hope  of  their  subsequent  eda- 
cation  being  solid  and  good. 

Here  it  seems  desirable  to  say  something  on  the  mode  in  whioh  the 
new  University  examination  schemes  are  acting,  and  are  likely  to  ad^ 
on  these  particular  schools.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  Upper  School 
they  will  not  act  directly  at  all.  The  senior  pupils  have  other  compe- 
titions in  view,  viz.,  those  for  the  University  exhibitions,  of  which 
we  have  one  vacant  every  year.  But  on  two  other  points  of  the 
Upper  School,  viz.,  on  the  second  grade  of  the  pupils  in  the  Claasiod 
division,  and  on  the  highest  grade  of  those  in  the  Modem,  the  senior 
examination  is  beginning  to  act  forcibly  and  beneficially  ;  and  so  is 
the  junior  examination  acting  with  excellent  results  on  the  highest 
points  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Schools.  Assuming  that  the  refipective 
limits  of  age  for  the  seniors  and  juniors  will  be  fixed  at  eighteen  and 
sixteen,  I  expect  that  the  range  of  education  for  business  will  be 
gradually  raised  towards  the  former  limit  in  the  Upper  School,  and 
towards  the  latter  in  the  Lower,  while  the  Middle  School  may  direct 
its  aims  towards  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  ages  and 
expectations  of  individual  boys. 

And,  in  a  great  measure,  the  action  of  those  examination  schemes 
is  irrespective  of  gradations  of  social  rank.  The  varieties,  in  this 
respect,  among  tliose  who  were  examined  here  at  Midsummer  and 
those  who  will  be  examined  here  at  Christmas,  are  very  great.  And 
here  I  feel  constrained  to  deprecate  that  vulgar  sensitiveness  that 
takes  alarm  at  the  term  *  middle  class,*  which,  by  the  way,  has  been 
only  adopted  for  convenience,  and  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Universities.  The  Universities  themselves  are  oi)en  to  all.  From 
their  old  examinations  the  peer*s  son  and  the  shopkeeper's  son  reap 
common  benefits.  And  so  are  these  new  examinations  open  to  all 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Universities  ;  and  herein,  I  conceive,  is 
one  of  their  highest  advantages. 

Two  remarks  more,  and  I  have  done. 

These  examinations  are  not  so  acting  with  us  as  to  promote  the 
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crmmming  and  stimnlating  of  clever  hojB,  but  thej  are  acting 
OB  luge  maaaeB  of  boys,  many  of  whom  will  never  enter  the  oompe- 
titkm  at  alL  I  do  not  deny  that  these  competitions  do  in  some 
instaiiceB  present  a  certain  degree  of  temptation.  In  the  case  of 
private  tuition,  the  very  purpose  is  to  bring  up  individual  boys  to  a 
nigh  point  of  excellence :  and  some  masters  of  schools  may  be  en- 
tiead  to  neglect  the  many  for  the  sake  of  the  one.  But  in  a  large 
■diool  there  are  many  things  which  make  this  inconvenient ;  and  in 
the  long  run  the  public  will  notice  what  schools  attain,  with  occa- 
sioDal  first  class  honours,  a  foir  average  of  second  and  third  class 
honours. 

My  other  remark  is  this,  that  while  the  Oxford  scheme,  which 
praclnded  proficiency  in  Divinity  from  receiving  honourable  distinc- 
tion, required  attention  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
lest  religious  lessons  should  be  comparatively  neglected, — the  Cam- 
bridge scheme,  which  does  reward  Sacred  knowledge  inordinately  with 
Secular  knowledge,  is  giving  new  life  to  the  religious  lessons,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  promoting  the  highest  interests  of  the  boys,  steadily  and 
safely.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  inviting  attention 
to  this  difference.  Boys  do  not  value  what  is  not  palpably  rewarded. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  both  Universities  are  equally  anxious  for  the 
progress  of  Christian  education ;  but  I  think  that  Oxford,  in  this 
part  of  its  programme,  has  been  legislating  for  the  thoughtfulness  of 
twenty-three,  rather  than  for  the  impulsiveness  of  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen— and  that  to  remove  reward  out  of  the  sphere  of  religion  may 
be  Mife  for  those  whose  characters  are  formed,  but  is  hardly  in 
harmoDy  witii  the  rough-and-ready  logic  of  a  schoolboy. 


PAPERS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 


The  Prize  System  in  Educatian.    By  the  Rev.  D.  Melville. 

ONE  of  three  eminent  men,  who  had  been  at  school  and  college 
together,  happened,  not  long  ago,  to  raise  the  question  among  them- 
selves, what  it  was  which  really  had  moved  them  to  study  throughout 
their  educational  career  ?  One  of  them — ^the  one  who  had  been  most 
BoooeBsfiil,  clearing  very  nearly  the  whole  academic  field  of  what  it 
had  most  honourable  to  ofier — answered  at  once  *  The  Frizes  1  *  He 
admiiled  he  had  not  worked  for  the  work's  sake,  but  always  for  the 
definite  object  When  this  was  repeated  to  me  by  one  of  the  parties 
it  brought  vividly  before  my  mind  the  fact  that  the  whole  educational 
system  in  this  country  is  for  the  upper  classes  quickened  throughout 
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by  such  incentives,  the  whole  of  the  lower  left  without  them.  That 
is  to  say,  we  apply  them  in  fact  in  exactly  inverse  proportion  to 
their  requirement.  Where  the  pursuit  of  learning  meets  with  few 
obstacles,  and  we  might  look  for  an  estimation  of  it  for  its  own  sike, 
they  abound ;  where  the  sense  of  the  value  of  knowledge  is  less  or 
nil,  and  the  conflicting  forces  incalculably  more,  they  do  not  exist 

I  do  not  mean  that  in  higher  education  every  parent  has  inJuB 
eye  a  definite  proximate  object  for  which  the  schoolboy  works,  but 
that,  whUst  there  is  very  much  even  of  this,  the  great  objects  of  real 
life  operate  with  a  prize-influence  on  education,  by  stonding,  and 
being  well  understood  to  stand,  in  a  closer  relation  to  it  among  the 
upper  classes ;  and  the  whole  system  of  education  in  all  our  laxge 
seminaries  of  learning  subserves  this  influence.  Whilst  the  relation- 
ship between  the  school  and  the  life  pursuit  is  not  so  close  and  direct 
among  the  lower  orders,  the  faculty  to  discern  such  relationship  as 
there  is,  is  necessarily  less,  and  our  educational  systems  do  very  Uttla 
to  illustrate  that  relationship  or  improve  the  sense  of  it. 

In  presuming,  then,  to  open  again  this  question  generally,  I  find 
my  justification  in  this,  that  though  much  has  been  said,  and  exod- 
leutly  said,  upon  it  by  many  men,  especially  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann  in 
a  well-developed  scheme,  Mr.  Tremenheere,  Mr.  Norris,  and  others 
abler  and  wiser  in  such  things  than  myself,  nobody  that  I  have 
seen,  though  the  above  thinkers  and  workers  touch  on  it^  and  with 
great  force  as  far  as  they  do  so,  has  exactly  claimed,  on  its  deeper 
and  firmer  grounds,  a  motive  principle  for  lower  education,  which  ii 
so  freely,  and  deliberately,  aud  systematically  recognised  in  the  higher. 
This  is  what  I  would  seek  now  to  advance.  I  know  that  in  matters 
tentative  and  experimental,  practice  and  expeiieuce  must  be  the 
solution  of  doubts  and  the  attraction  of  confidence— and  we  are  not 
without  such  kind  of  proof;  but  where  there  is  a  right  reason  to 
be  advanced  for  an  experiment  made  it  should  not  be  withheld,  or 
such  withholding  may  be  to  its  prejudice.  Now,  I  know  nothing  on 
which  so  much  non  or  mis-understanding  exists  as  on  the  real  scope, 
meaning,  and  intent  of  a  prize  system.  Schemes  under  it  have  been 
advocated,  and  therefore  received,  as  a  sort  of  chance  experiment, 
worth  while  making,  perhaps,  under  a  sort  of  despair,  but  scarce 
more ;  hence  they  get  an  unfair  consideration  and  a  precarious  sup- 
port. Except  by  a  wiser  few,  any  aid  lent  them  is  lent  rather  to 
him  who  advocates  them  than  to  themselves  for  their  own  inherent 
worth's  sake ;  I  find  persons  will  give  their  money  and  their  presence 
at  a  prize  scheme  meeting  without  in  the  least  understanding  its 
object,  and  even  misrepresent  it  when  they  rise  to  advocate  it. 

*  SolvUur  ainbulaiidi}  may,  at  least  where  I  si>eak  as  unto  wise  men, 
be  taken  out  of  its  modem  aud  more  practical  rendering,  of  leaving  a 
thing  to  prove  aud  approve  itself  by  its  work  if  it  can,  into  its  older 
and  more  philosophic  one  of  the  solving  efiect  of  calm  inquiry  and 
deliberate  thought. 

We,  who  by  our  very  title  claim  to  be  scientific  in  such  matters, 
need  not  to  be  content  with  mere  empiricism. 
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twit,  I  would  beg  to  make  one  or  two  general  remarks,  bearing, 
Wever,  direcUj  on  this  question. 

As  we  have  not  yet  arrived,  nor,  happily,  seem  soon  likely  to  arrive, 
ti  a  merely  State-manufactured  education — the  correlative  of  which 
ffiiiBt  be  a  legally  enforced  attendance— it  were  well  to  remember 
thai  to  induce  and  fortify  the  influences  which  partake  more  of  the 
▼olantaiy  or  moral  character  is  wisdom,  rather  than  to  fix  more 
firmly,  and  extend  more  definitely,  the  external  and  mechanical  If 
we  coold,  I  suppose  we  should,  having  secured  the  fitness  of  school 
and  teacher,  leave  all  the  rest  to  parents  and  children.  Not  to  pro- 
vide exactly  but  to  provoke  education  were  the  healthiest,  best 
oondition.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  reason  to  be  given  why  lower 
education  is  working  so  fiBist  the  other  way,  but  it  is  a  condition  not 
for  that  to  be  overlooked,  and  which,  if  possible,  should  be  counter- 
acted Nature  would  seem  to  restore  and  repair  always  after  the 
original  type ;  and  if  our  social  and  political  system  be  at  all  wisely 
oonceived,  to  aid  and  evoke,  not  supersede,  responsibUity  in  any  case, 
were  to  work  according  to  its  pattern,  and  to  the  promotion  of  that 
wtfmt  which  has  been  truly  called  *  the  salt  of  all  English  public  life, 
and  the  key-note  of  all  social  science.* 

Again,  what  exactly  was  the  conclusion  which  must  be  arrived  at, 
though  it  was  not  precisely  drawn,  from  the  facts  and  expositions 
made  at  the  Educational  Conference  in  June,  1857  1  Why,  that 
whatever  may  have  caused  or  induced  it,  the  lower  orders  were  suf- 
fering, with  regard  to  this  matter  of  education,  under  a  loss  of  appe- 
tite. And  I  think,  if  we  steadily  contemplate  this  condition  of  the 
patient  in  the  first  place,  with  what  it  naturally  entails  of  remedial 
treatment,  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  be  right  in  our  restorative 
process. 

For  instance,  we  should  not,  perhaps,  hear,  as  we  often  have  heard 
— ^firom  high  authority,  too — ^that  to  supply  good  schools  and  sound 
teachers  was  the  remedy  for,  as  the  want  of  them  was  the  cause  of, 
the  diaeasa  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  all  know  who  really  inform 
themselves  on  the  working  of  lower  schools,  the  quality  is  far  ahead 
of  its  general  appreciation,  whilst  this  doctrine  presumes  just  the 
reverse.  A  palate  which  nauseates  its  food  has  not  its  tone  restored 
by  the  sight  of  a  rich  banquet ;  and  though  the  way  its  food  is  dressed 
and  served  has  much  to  do  with  restoring  a  feeble  appetite,  mental 
or  bodily,  you  cannot  thereby  quicken  the  dead,  or  transform  the 
vitiated.  '  He  that  would  sell  his  hats,*  said  a  smart  leader  the  day 
after  the  educational  conference,  endorsing  the  above  position,  *  must 
supply  a  good  article.*  True,  of  course,  even  to  a  truism,  where  hats  are 
wished  for ;  but  what  exquisite  product  of  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Ben- 
nett^ even  gratuitously  conferred,  would  make  this  true  where  hats  are 
a  burden,  or  an  abomination — as  to  some  Eastern  sects  1 — and  this 
state  of  things,  and  not  the  ordinary  course  of  supply  and  demand 
under  the  assumed  existence  of  both,  is  the  true  analogy  in  the  case 
in  point. 

In  order  then  that  we  may  supply  to  lower  education,  which  from 
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the  natare  of  the  case  only  the  more  requires  it»  an  incentive  or  sti- 
mulant, which  is  in  this  country,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  very  Kfo- 
blood  of  the  higher — also,  that  we  may  in  this  department  of  soeul 
science  seek  to  re-introduce  that  element  of  personid  interest,  and  ielt 
responsibility  which  always  has  been  in  this  country  the  electric  find 
to  the  connecting  wires  of  political  and  social  existence,  without  vMdi 
you  may  have  a  vast  and  symmetrical  organization,  but  not  that 
personal  intelligence  and  consciousness  which  give  to  symmefeiy  of 
form  its  living  interest — also,  that,  like  true  physicians^  we  may,  after 
a  thorough  diagnosis  of  the  case,  apply  the  kind  of  remedy  wludi  the 
clearest  perception  of  the  malady,  and  the  simplest  expresnon  of  iti 
cause  would  seem  obviously  to  suggest, — I  once  more  claim  attentioii 
to  '  a  prize  scheme  as  an  element  of  national  education.* 

These,  perhaps,  sound  rather  grand  terms  to  underpin  a  8aperBtni&- 
ture  so  partial  and  precarious  as  the  present  prize  scheme  experimenti^ 
but  I  would  have  a  systematic  and  general  system,  not  partial  and 
precarious  experiments.  More,  however,  is  now  being  done  than  if 
generally  known ;  only  what  is  being  done  lies  under  these  disadTan- 
tages :  lif  it  is  not  unstable,  it  is  poor ;  and  if  it  is  not  poor,  it  is 
unstable.  Either  attraction  or  confidence— one  or  the  other — is 
deficient  Over  and  above  the  petty  and  totally  insufficient  pri» 
influences,  which  all  schools  more  or  less  have  within  them8el▼ei^ 
there  are  capitation  grants,  certificate  and  registration  schemes,  and 
that  plan  for  merit  cards  of  Mr.  Tremenheere,  answering  pretty  much 
to  the  pass  testamurs  at  our  universities,  which  are  all  reoognitioDS 
of  a  prize  system  minus  the  prize — honorary  tokens  to  an  order  of 
society  that  especially  claims  substantial  rewards ;  besides  these  there 
are,  as  Mr.  Tremenheere  brings  before  us  in  his  late  report,  ninetoep 
prize  schemes  resting  on  voluntary  and  local  efforts,  and  two  more  in 
the  course  of  formation,  wherein  the  premiums  are  more  or  less  of 
positive  and  tangible  valua  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Horace  Maon, 
however,  comes  nearer  what  would  be  a  prize  system  worthy  of  the 
name.  In  a  pamphlet  published  last  year  he  computes  that  in  the 
Excise,  Postal,  and  other  services,  there  are  700  or  800  offices  Tmrying 
from  50/.  to  100/.  per  annum,  which  might  be  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition, with  great  advantage  to  the  public  service ;  and  though,  of 
course,  a  schoolboy  is  not  qualified  to  hold  one  of  these,  yet  how  the 
prospect  of  their  possible  attainment  would  act  back,  on  that  interval 
between  school  time  and  manhood,  when  often  all  school  advantage  is 
lost  in  a  most  pernicious  experience.  Suppose,  too,  the  often  utterly 
useless  charities*  in  England  were  devoted,  as  happily  I  have  been  abb 
to  apply  a  small  charity  of  which  I  was  visitor,  as  rector  of  the  parish, 
and  which  had  been  in  abeyance  for  150  years,  the  income  fumiwhing 
apprenticeships,  for  which    any  convenient    area   of   neighbouring 

*  I  will  not  say  only  small  charities,  as  Mr.  Hare  advocated.  If  that  aoUs 
endowment  in  Herefordshire,  known  as  Jarvis's  Charity,  now  confined  to  UuM 
parishes  with  a  united  population  of  1200,  were  freely  and  fully,  instead  of  as 
now  only  partially  and  hesitatingly,  directed  to  such  ends,  it  might  do  much  of  the 
education  and  the  whole  of  the  stimulus  for  a  county  much  in  need  thereof. 
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jMiuhfS  might  compete  at  fixed  periods,  and  on  settled  conditions  of 
eondoct,  age,  and  duration  of  school  attendance.  Thus  in  the  earlier 
and  later  periods  of  lower  social  life  a  something  corresponding  to 
the  school  stimulants  and  life-prizes  of  the  upper  strata  would  he 
fappliedy  and  if  the  intermediate  and  most  important  period  just  after 
•cbool  were  influenced  by  a  prize  like  a  money  premium  of  5/.  for 
proficiencj  in  certain  definite  and  set  subjects/  what  had  been  learnt 
at  the  day-school  might  be  confirmed  in  more  advanced  years  at  the 
evening-school,  and  the  knowledge  and  habits  acquired  be  really 
Talnable  towards  the  purposes  and  experience  of  lifa 

Sudi  a  system,  though  it  looks  elaborate,  would  not  be  difficult  to 
work.  Each  diocese,  archdeaconry,  or  district  would  have  its  board, 
to  whom  appointments  might  be  referred,  and  if  the  place  or  office 
has  ordinarily  been  made  a  political  matter  from  the  Minister  through 
the  member  to  the  voter,  with  (whatever  may  be  said  of  its  nuisance 
to  the  patron)  a  regard  that  justified  the  description  of  gratitude 
having  an  eye  to  favours  to  come,  let  the  nominations  still  pass  through 
tiie  tame  channel,  and  raise  the  M.P.  from  a  passive  and  active  poli- 
tioal  partisan  to  a  felt  cultivator  of  po))ular  education. 

The  experiments,  however,  which  have  lately  sprung  up,  and  are 
■till,  I  am  glad  to  say,  multiplying,  will,  after  all,  be  necessary,  and 
at  present  are  our  only  realities  of  a  prize  system  for  lower  education  ; 
and  I  would  add  a  few  words  as  to  what  they  seek  to  promote,  and 
how  they  should  seek  to  promote  it. 

We  need  not  make  any  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  schools, 
agricultural  or  mining  districts,  in  considering  the  end,  object,  and 
mode  of  any  prize  scheme.  The  degree  in  which  such  scheme  will 
he  embraced  and  succeed  at  first  will  vary  according  to  the  locality 
to  which  it  is  applied  :  towns  showing  more  appreciation  of  it 
than  country  districts,  just  as  country  folk  are  more  shy  of^  and 
■tare  longer  at  anything  imusual  than  those  whose  intelligence  is 
quickened  by  contact  with  variety ;  but  that  is  all.  Where  the  intel- 
ligence is  less,  and  the  conflicting  influences  stronger,  of  course  its 
growth  and  adoption  will  be  slower.  But  in  shaping  any  scheme,  the 
evils  to  be  met,  and  the  end  to  be  attained,  which  in  all  districts  are 
the  same  really  in  kind,  are  of  primary  regard. 

The  evils,  stated  summarily,  are  indiflerence  to  education  in  parents, 
children,  and  the  general  public,  and,  which  is  often  overlooked, 
the  consequent  depression  to  those  engaged  in  teaching,  who,  from 
the  nature  of  their  pursuit,  and  want  of  relief  to  its  absorption  and 
arduousness,  especially  need  countenance  and  encouragement.  There- 
firae  this  stimulant  should  be  devised  to  quicken  the  ap|)etite  of 
parents  and  children,  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  the  exertions  of 
the  instructor.  But  perhaps  we  should  look  a  little  deeper,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  mere  repetition  of  trite  truths.  Want  of  educa- 
tiOQ,  and  absolute  want,  or  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  the 

*  ma  important  prize  was,  I  think,  originally  suggested  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Noma,  and  exists  in  some  prize  schemes — as  in  that  wiUi  which  I  am  connected  in 
Worowtefdure. 
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])arent  class,  and  the  way  early  employment  meets  paridally  the  one, 
viz.,  absolute  want,  and  the  temptation  to  which  early  employment 
is  not  counteracted,  owing  to  the  other,  viz.,  want  of  educat]on--the00 
are  the  main  causes,  helped,  of  course,  by  the  exactions,  for  the  siks 
of  trade  and  its  returns,  of  the  employing  class,  some  of  whom  hate 
not  learnt  better,  even  by  the  right  judgment  and  true  heart  in  thk 
particular,  which  the  names  of  Akroyd,  Chaucer,  Bagnall,  Winfidd, 
and  others  bid  us  remember.     It  is  hopeless,  then,  as  some  hold,  (o 
appeal  to  mere  intelligence  in  the  case  of  parents,  or  anything  like  a 
public  opinion,  to  set  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  so  prizes,  to 
act  on  them,  must  have  a  direct  and  tangible  value.     Still,  though 
the  act  of  striving  and  the  mere  energy  of  pursuit  would  in  a  young 
mind  occupy  a  great  place,  and  keep   down   the  more  gross  and 
material  motive,  it  would  be  well  to  associate  with  the  tangible  price 
the  more  honourable  incentives,  and  to  record  success  in  something 
that  less  appeals  to  lower  influences.     Books  of  worth  combine  all 
attractions — a  badge  of  distinction  more  eminently,  only  the  higher. 
But  to  meet  efficiently  the  case,  something  smaller  and  more  in  detail 
has  to  be  regarded  in  any  scheme.     It  is  not  only  that  children  ahoiild 
evidence  a  certain  proficiency,  but  that  all,  not  merely  the  brightest 
and  most  gifted,  should  come,  if  possible,  under  its  application,  and 
be  retained  under  tuition  by  its  influence.     I  do  not  mean  that  any 
prize  scheme  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who,  assuming  thiUt 
somehow  dulness  and  goodness  are  more  often  in  combination  than 
intelligence  and  right  conduct,  would  require  that  the  last  should  win 
— detur  ultimo,  not  optimo  ;  but  still  as  wide  and  large  an  effect  as 
possible  should  be  given  to  its  operation.     Duration  of  schooling  as 
well   as  proficiency  of  attainment  should  be  estimated.      It   were 
obstinictive  of  the  end   desired  if  a  boy  could  at  an  early  age  by 
forwardness  gain  everything  and  leave  nothing  further  to  try  for,  for 
we  do  not  seek  so  much  premature  knowledge  as  the  security  and 
})ermanence   of  the   habits  and   information   which   the   prolonged 
pursuit  of  knowledge  entails.     With  all  it  would  be  well  if^  whilst 
general  proficiency  was  made  the  basis  and  ground  of  general  reward 
— as  fairer  and  sounder  in  itself — special  proficiency  was  yet  marked 
by  some  favourable  token,  whilst  in  the  execution  of  such  scheme 
simplicity  as  to  its  working  is  very  desirable. 

Hence  we  get  these  desiderata  for  any  prize  scheme  adapted  to 
present  wants  and  requirements : — 

1.  Something  strong  enough  to  stimulate  parents  through  its  posi- 
tive worth. 

2.  Something  honourable  enough  to  fix  the  gaze  of  the  competitor 
above  material  value. 

3.  Something  comprehensive  enough  to  diffuse  this  stimulant 
widely. 

4.  Something  fixed  enough  to  pronounce  clearly  on  relative  merit, 
without  regard  to  age ;  yet  at  the  same  time  pliable  enough  to  appor- 
tion itself  to  duration  of  time  or  age. 

5.  Also,  if  possible,  something  that  shall  at  once  determine  general 
and  special  qualification. 
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If  I  hftve  not  included  character  and  conduct,  it  is  not  that  they 
ftre  TineaBentialy  but  there  is  only  one  way  of  at  all  satiBfactorily  deter- 
mimng  them.  Every  competitor  must  be  certified  on  those  points  by 
Us  minister  and  schoolmaster.  They  cannot,  as  some  require  of  us, 
be  made  matters  of  examination,  and  affect  its  issua  These  desiderata 
iBiy  be  attained — I  speak  from  experience — by  the  following  plan  : — 
I.  Money  premiums.  2.  A  class  list  3.  Certificate  cards.  4. 
Especial  pri2e& 

The  class  list,  drawn  up  on  the  general  result  of  the  examination 
irrespective  of  age  ;  but  the  boys  arranged  \  nerein  under  their  re- 
spective ages — ten,  eleven,  twelve,  and  upwards.* 

The  money  premiums  graduated  according  to  age,  going  from  the 
whole  to  two-thirds,  and  one-thii*d  in  each  class.  Thus,  if  the  money 
prize  was  il  los,  for  the  first-class,  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  would 
get  it  all ;  a  boy  of  eleven,  only  two-thirds,  or  i^.  ;  a  boy  of  ten,  one- 
hizd  or  I  Of. ;  whilst  all  would  equally  get  the  honourable  recogni- 
tion of  the  class. 

Certificate  cards,  confined  to  classes  i  and  2,  but  age  of  attainment 
always  mentioned,  and  the  repeated  prize  or  class  gained  always 
inserted,  with  date,  on  the  same  card  as  first  given.  It  is  hoped  these 
will  find  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  employers. 

The  special  prizes  for  particular  subjects  to  be  irrespective  of  age 
or  class,  but  confiued  to  competitors  of  eleven  and  twelve  years  old. 

Such  is  the  working  plan  we  have  adopted  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Worcester,  where  with  a  colleague,  the  Rev.  William  Lea,  of  Droit- 
witch,  whose  zeal  and  interest  in  this  matter  it  would  be  uncandid 
not  to  record,  I  have  for  three  years  conducted  a  prize  scheme  under 
the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  ;  and  though  it  is  not  my  object, 
nor  exactly  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  to  dwell  on  jmrticular 
experiments,  I  may  as  well  just  summarily  state  the  results,  pre- 
mising that  the  examinations  have  each  year  advanced  somewhat  in 
difficulty,  and  that  there  has  been  a  very  decided  corresponding  im- 
provement also  in  the  best  papers. 

We  divide  the  archdeaconry  into  three  districts  : — 


Tmt. 

Worcester 

Warwick 

CuiditUt««. 

Candidates. 

Candidates. 

Total. 

1854     ... 

...    77  ... 

—     ... 

—     ... 

...       77 

1855     ... 

...    87  ... 

—     ... 

—     ... 

...      87 

1856     ... 

...  136  ... 

...        67     ... 

—     ... 

...     103 

1857     ... 

...  157  ... 

...      156     ... 

...        81      ... 

•••    394 

1858     ... 

...  183  ... 

...     258      ... 

...      144      ... 

...     585 

*  Pruce  ichemee  generally  make  it  a  necessary  condition  for  competition  for  the 
higher  rlisnrm  and  prizes  that  the  competitor  shall  have  attained  the  lower  gra- 
dations. This  looks  like  legislating  for  prolonged  school  teaching  certainly,  but  is, 
nevertheleMi,  a  mistake,  I  Uiink.  Encouragement  is  the  great  thing.  If  a  boy  is 
hackward  and  ill-informed,  he  will  not  succeed  ;  and  if  he  is  not,  you  have  got  a 
great  part  of  your  object — the  graduated  money  prize  is  quite  sufficient  of  reserved 
inducement.  This  rule,  too,  excludes  all  migrated  boys  of  at  all  advanced  pro- 
hvieDcy.  Also,  if  only  not  to  seem  to  countenance  the  cramming  objection  to  all 
priae  lohemes,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  it  is  better  that  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion should  not  be  definite  fixed  subjects,  or  declared  portions  of  subjects,  but 
such  things,  nnaiuioimced,  as  the  candidates  may  be  expected  to  know. 
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One  of  the  acboola  which  Bupplies  candidates  informed  mi  ibi 
whereas  in  1854  he  had  only  twenty -seven  boys  of  ten  years  old  snd 
upwards,  now  he  has  eighty.  And  1856-7,  Mr.  Lea,  carefully  teslmg 
the  results  on  three  schools  under  the  Schemes*  operation,  found  tint 
the  age  of  the  first  class  had  gone  up  from  ten  years  ei^t  months  to 
eleven  years  five  and  a-half  months,  and  the  numbers  in  the  sohoob 
from  306  to  517. 

When,  if  ever,  an  interest  is  excited  in  education  by  a  firmer  and 
more  substantial  prize  system,  these  lesser  auxiliaries  may  oeaaa 
Meanwhile,  not  only  are  they  all  we  have,  but  especially  beneficial-* 
nay,  absolutely  necessary — in  their  way,  by  bringing  the  objects  and 
results  of  the  experiment  imder  the  very  sight  and  understanding  of 
the  parties  who  require  to  be  influenced.  Our  lower  orders  are  in 
the  condition  of  the  racehorse  whom  Aristotle  tells  us  would  fiuol 
were  the  sight  of  the  goal  removed,  rather  than  that  of  the  QrecisB 
athlete,  whose  death-struggle  was  nerved  by  a  parsley  chaplet.  One 
peculiar  advantage,  though,  of  such  proceedings,  deserves  note.  Govani- 
ment  inspection,  of  course,  is  a  capital  thing,  and,  under  the  ablo 
men  who  conduct  it,  leads  to  results  on  schools  scarce  perhaps  antics 
pated  ;  but^  after  all,  it  is  but  inspection,  and  acts  more  as  a  guarantee 
to  Government  for  its  outlay  than,  at  least  directly,  for  any  other 
end.  At  best  it  but  compares  a  school  with  itself  or  with  some 
standard  in  the  inspector,  of  which  the  school  knows  nothing  during 
the  trial.  Not  only  is  it  not  almost  impossible,  but  that  the  rule,  ae 
it  is  separately  applied  to  each  school,  should  be  somewhat  of  the 
Lesbian  order,  but  what  is  more,  the  party  to  whom  it  is  applied  can 
scarce  be  conscious  of  any  such  application  at  all.  A  prise  system  in 
a  district,  gathering  in  a  number  of  schools  to  a  general  competition, 
has  all  the  advantages  of  inspection,  so  far  as  inspection  tries  the  pro- 
ficiency, besides  those  of  a  uniformity  of  gauge  or  standard,  and  of 
a  felt  and  understood  comparison.  School  is  tested  with  school,  and 
under  a  measure  the  same  for  all,  and  known  and  acknowledged  to  be 
so.  A  school  inspector  of  much  experience  once  admitted  to  me 
that  his  occupation  was  gone  if  a  prize  system  was  thoroughly 
organized. 

Of  course  the  certainty  of  this,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  measure 
prescribed,  rests  with  the  examinei*s ;  and  on  them  here,  as  in  all 
educational  processes  of  the  sort,  i*ests,  and  must  rest,  the  responsi- 
bility, so  that  on  their  fitness  or  otherwise  the  whole  experiment 
depends. 

But  I  may  not  extend  these  remarks.  Let  me  only  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  in  what  I  have  advanced  there 
are  points  assumed  which  some  men  might  question,  and  more 
perhaps  to  which  objection  might  be  urged.  I  believe  the  proof  of 
the  one  and  the  removal  of  the  other  by  no  means  difficult,  did  the 
necessary  limits  of  this  paper  permit.  Neither  would  I  be  imder- 
stood  as  advocating  a  prize  system  as  though  it  were  of  the  highest 
and  purest  of  principles.  Of  course  we  admit  that  right  energies  are 
their  own  best  reward,  and  that  nut  directly  to  seek  is  the  best  way  often 
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toattain  besi  resalfs,  and  that  secondary  motives  are  inferior  to  primary. 
StiD  we  baye  the  highest  sanction  for  even  such  secondary  motives  when 
we  find  aheawenward  struggle  and  a  heavenly  prize  put  before  us  through 
the  iTmbols  of  an  earthly  contest  and  an  earthly  meed  ;  and  we  may 
rananber  that  whether  we  regard  a  prize  scheme  as  an  incentive  to, 
or  a  reward  for,  increased  exertion,  the  sense  of  the  mere  value  of 
the  end  IS  merged  often,  often  lost,  in  the  honourable  pursuit  of  the 
meaoiv  and  often  too  this  better  and  higher  regard  may  result,  even 
where  we  did  not  expect  it,  through  stimulating  exertion  by  an 
appeal  to  lower  inflnencea  Only  also  we  should  remember  this,  that 
the  due  appreciation  of  a  prize  as  a  reward  which  may  result  on 
exertion  rather  than  an  end  itself  directly  to  be  pursued,  must  depend 
OD  intelligence  and  a  cultivated  sense,  and  therefore  the  value  should 
he  made  more  definite,  tangible,  and  positive,  just  in  proportion  as 
cinnunstances  have  perverted  the  intelligence  or  clouded  the  faculty, 
which  might  discern  the  value  of  means  for  their  own  sake — which, 
if  true  altogether,  or  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  tnie,  vindicates  the 
ehuni  of  *  a  prize  system  to  be  an  element  of  lower  education.' 


The  Improved  Administration  of  existing  Charitable  Funds,  hy 
their  Application  to  the  Endowment  of  Parochial  Schools, 
as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  St,  Nicholas  with  St.  Leonard^ 
Bristol,  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Girdlestone,  Canon  of 
BristoL 

Thb  Bupport  of  parochial  schools  for  the  labouring  classes,  is  a 
qaestion  still  well  nigh  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  An  almost  in- 
supportable burden  is  still  laid  upon  a  few  willing  individuals  in 
every  parish.  Of  these  the  clergyman,  though  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases  his  income,  is  barely  sufRcient  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  him- 
self and  family,  by  common  consent  occupies  the  foremost  place.  Great 
exertions  are  made  by  these  few.  Great  sacrifices  are  undergone  by 
them  ;  bazaars,  charity  sermons,  and  every  other  like  fictitious  source 
of  temporary  income,  humiliating  though  tliey  are,  must  as  a  matter  of 
neoessity  be  resorted  to.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  school  funds  are 
always  at  low  water,  and  the  managers  are  obliged  to  live  from  hand  to 
moath.  A  proper  supply  of  able  and  well-trained  teachers,  and  good 
books  and  other  apparatus,  cannot  be  afforded.  The  schools  drag  on  a 
nuserable  and  almost  useless  existence.  Some  even  languish  and  die. 
Large  and  commodious  school-rooms,  built  at  a  great  exjienso,  are  either 
altogether  closed,  or  kept  open  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  be  considered  schools.  While,  in  other  cases,  children  ot 
all  ages  are  huddled  together  indiscriminately,  in  small,  low,  unhealthy 
cottage  buildings  or  outhouses,  where  system,  even  if  the  teacher 
were  competent,  would  be  impossible,  and  where  anything  like  moral 
68  s 
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training  is  out  of  the  question.  The  picture  is  not  at  all  OYerdrawn, 
but  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  No  wonder, 
under  these  circumstances,  that,  while  we  have  often  on  paper  the 
most  flattering  repoils  of  the  number  of  children  under  education, 
that  IB,  assembled  together  in  school  rooms  of  any  description,  there 
is  in  the  daily  life  and  conduct  of  the  labouring  classes  very  little 
proof  of  any  great  increase  of  real  education.  No  wonder  Uiat  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  existing  schools,  scarcely  one  fourth  part  has 
been  able  to  fulfil  the  condition  wisely  laid  down  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  for  being  placed  under  inspection,  and  that 
three -fourths  consequently — say  in  round  numbers  between  15,000 
and  20,000  schools — are  still  excluded,  ond  unless  some  fresh  machineiy 
for  their  maintenance  be  set  in  motion  are  likely  to  remain  excluded, 
from  all  the  benefits  of  the  large  grant  annually  made  by  Parliament 
It  may  be  added,  that  as  regards  many  even  of  the  schools  under  in- 
spection, very  great  difficulty  is  experienced  by  their  managers  in 
raising  adequate  funds  for  their  maintenance  :  that  the  very  inade- 
quate number  and  inefficient  condition  of  night  schools,  one  of  the 
most  useful  sort  of  institutions,  if  well  conducted  under  trained 
and  certificated  teachers,  for  the  carrying  forward  in  those  of  maturer 
age  the  education  commenced  as  children  in  day  schools,  is  attribut- 
able to  the  same  want  of  funds  :  and  that  of  the  two  principal  remedies 
suggested,  the  one — namely,  an  Education  rate — though  it  has  been 
often  debated,  is  owing  to  the  state  of  religious  and  political  parties 
as  far  from  being  agreed  upon  as  ever  :  whUe  the  other — namely,  such 
an  increase  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  as  would  suffice  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  poor  schools — would  on  financial  grounds,  as  well  as 
from  objection  to  so  large  a  system  of  centralization,  be  infiBkUibly 
objected  to. 

Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  labouring  clasMS 
being  thus  scarcely  attainable,  it  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  aooord- 
ing  to  the  statement  of  a  no  less  accurate  authority  than  Sir  J.  K. 
Shuttleworth,  there  are  in  existence  at  this  moment  endowments 
worth  800,000^.  per  annum,  bequeathed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
labouring  classes,  which  are  all  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  true 
interests  of  those  classes,  as  long  as  they  are  administered  in  the  way 
marked  out  by  the  testators,  but  which,  with  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  pains  and  trouble,  and  without  any  expense,  are  capable  of  being 
tninsferred  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  Parochial  School& 
Such,  however  incredible,  is  nevertheless  in  reality  the  caaa  And 
the  following  account  of  what  has,  during  this  present  year,  been  in 
one  instance  actually  accomplished  in  this  matter,  is  given  as  a  sample 
of  what  more  or  less  may  be  done  in  all,  and  as  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  happen  to  be  similarly  circumstanced  to  set  about  the 
work  of  reformation  without  delay. 

Tlie  united  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  with  St.  Leonard,  Bristol,  con- 
tain a  population  of  about  2100  persons,  of  whom  very  few,  compa- 
ratively s()eaking,  can  be  said  to  be  really  poor,  since  a  considerable 
l)ortion  of  the  parish  is  occupied  by  the  warehouses  and  shops  of 
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wealthy  merehants  and  tradesmen,  and  there  is  plenty  of  employment 
for  indnstrious  men.  By  the  munificence  of  yarions  charitable  per- 
aons,  chiefly  merchants  resident  in  the  parish,  plots  of  land,  much 
improved  and  still  improving  in  value,  houses,  and  various  sums  of 
money,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  left  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  to  be  distributed  partly  in  bread  and  clothing,  but 
chiefly  in  money  dole&  These-  endowments  produce  at  this  present 
time  about  440/.  per  annum,  and  owing  to  the  improved  management 
of  one  particularly  valuable  estate, -are  sure,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  to  produce  at  least  650/.  per  annum.  Not  many  years  ago,  it 
is  notorious  that  these  large  funds  were  used  principally  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes.  Books  of  the  true  blue  colour  may  still  be  found 
in  which  such  records  as  this  appear  : — *  John  Thomas  received  5^., 
bat  after  all  voted  the  wrong  way,  and  must  never  have  any  more.* 
It  is,  of  course,  some  years  since  such  a  state  of  things  prevailed.  But 
still,  though  during  the  last  few  years  every  possible  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  administration  of  these  funds  by  the  Vicar,  Church- 
Wardens,  and  Vestry,  it  was  almost  universally  felt  by  those  in  whom 
tiie  distribution  of  them  was  vested,  that  instead  of  ministering  to 
the  real  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  these  money  doles  tended 
rather  to  demoralize  and  pauperize  them.  Large  numbers  of  idle 
persons  were  attracted  to  the  parishes,  willingly  giving  an  almost 
fiibulous  rent  for  lodgings,  in  order  to  become  qualified  to  be  reci- 
pients of  these  wages  of  indolence.  And  in  spite  of  every  precaution 
to  the  contrary,  it  was  notorious  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
money  given  away  was  spent  in  the  public-house  and  dram-shop. 

There  is  existing  in  the  parish  a  commodious  almshouse,  a  most  useful 
sort  of  institution  if  well  managed,  in  which,  under  a  respectable  matron, 
fifteen  poor  widows,  or  other  old  women,  selected  from  the  parish  with 
especial  reference  to  character,  have  each  a  comfortable  room,  and  a 
common  room  for  religious  instruction  and  other  purposes.  This  alms- 
hoose,  however,  was  almost  wholly  unendowed,  and  its  inmates  were  de- 
pendent for  their  support  upon  any  little  savings  of  their  own,  relief 
given  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  or  the  casual  charity  of  friends 
and  neighbours.  Large,  well-ventilated,  and  well-furnished  schools 
were  also  in  course  of  erection,  and  have  since  been  opened  with  every 
newest  educational  appliance,  under  first-class  certificated  teachers, 
for  100  boys,  100  girls,  and  100  infants,  at  a  cost  of  2500Z.,  of  which 
1 150^  was  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  These, 
also,  were  wholly  unendowed*:  and  no  doubt  considerable  difficulty 
woold  have  been  found  in  raising  a  sufficient  annual  income  for  their 
efficient  maintenance.  Such  being  the  case,  the  proper  time  seemed 
now  to  have  arrived  for  a  better  application  of  the  parochial  endow- 
ments above  mentioned.  The  subject  was  discussed  and  ventilated  on 
all  fitting  occasions.  Old  habits  and  prejudices,  firmly  rooted  though 
they  were  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  older  parishioners,  gradually 
gave  way  to  a  courteous  representation  of  the  solid  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  a  different  administraticm.  Common  sense,  encouraged 
by  kindly  feeling  and  a  studious  avoidance  of  anything  like  arbitrary 
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dictation,  at  length  pi*eTailed.  An  improved  application  of  the  paro- 
chial endowments  was  agreed  u|>on,  if  practicable.  The  Yertry  and 
their  able  Clerk  now  took  up  the  matter  energetically.  Gommimi- 
oations  were  opened  with  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  London.  Mr. 
Erie,  the  chief  paid  Commissioner,  took  great  interest  in  the  sahjeet, 
and  afforded  every  £ELcility.  So  likewise  did  Mr.  Baines,  the  Puiia- 
mentary  head  of  the  commission.  And,  after  him,  under  the  present 
Crovemment,  Mr.  Adderley,  as  well  as  Lord  John  Kussell,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  and  other  influential  educationists.  The  result  is,  that  a 
scheme  was  agreed  upon  between  the  Charity  Commissioners  with 
the  Vicar,  Churchwardens,  and  Vestries  of  the  united  parisbea 
After  all  preliminary  forms,  such  as  publication  in  the  parishes^  had 
been  complied  with,  and  without  any  either  local  or  Parliamentaiy 
opposition,  a  Bill  founded  on  that  scheme  received  the  Royal  asNnt 
on  June  28th,  1858.  This  Act  is  the  21  db  22  Vic.  cap.  31,  and  is  en- 
titled '  An  Act  for  confirming  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commisdonen 
for  certain  charities  in  the  })arishes  of  St  Nicholas  and  St  Leonard, 
in  the  city  of  Bristol.'  This  Act  having  been  obtained  through  the 
Charity  Commissioners  was  considered  a  public  Act,  and  conaequeDtly 
cost  nothing.  Thus  the  ruinous  expense  of  a  private  Act  was 
avoided. 

The  above  Act  of  Parliament,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  purchased  for 
six]:)ence  from  the  Queen's  printers,  abolishes  aU  the  money  doles  and 
gifis  of  bread  and  clothing,  endows  the  almshouse  referred  to  in  a 
former  part  of  this  paper  with  200/.  per  annum,  and  the  new  schools 
above  described  with  the  remainder  of  the  annual  income  arising  from 
the  various  properties,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Schedules  apjicnded 
to  the  Act ;  which  remainder  amounts  at  present  to  about  240^.,  and 
will  gradually  increase  till  it  reaches  the  sum  of  about  450/.  It  if 
obvious  that  with  the  command  of  such  an  annual  income  as  this,  tba 
managers  of  the  St  Nicholas  with  St.  Leonard  Parochial  Schoob 
will  not  only  be  able  to  maintain  the  existing  Sunday  and  day  schooli, 
in  their  present  state  of  complete  efficiency,  but  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  organize  efficient  night  and  industrial  schools.  Night  schools,  in 
order  to  be  really  efficient,  ought  to  be  conducted  by  trained  and  oer- 
tificated  teachei-s,  equally  able,  but  not  the  same  as  those  employed  in 
the  day  schools.  Instances  of  funds  equal  to  such  a  large  additional 
outlay  being  rare,  night  schools  are  very  often  in  consequence  a  failure. 
The  additional  expense  will  be  easily  met  in  the  present  instance. 
Among  other  things,  the  Act  above  referred  to  prescribes  in  clause 
7,  that  *  such  a  proportion  of  the  said  school  fund  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  said  School  Committee,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  up' 
propriatcd,  under  their  insi)ection  and  to  their  satisfaction,  to  the  pur- 
I)Ose  of  providing,  so  far  as  the  amount  appropriated  to  this  purpose 
will  extend,  one  or  more  daily  meals,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a 
reduced  cost,  for  all  the  children  attending  the  said  schools,  or  for  any 
such  children  to  whom  the  distimce  of  their  residence  from  the  schools, 
or  the  poverty  of  their  parents  or  next  friends,  or  other  circumstances 
shall  render  this  provision  most  benelicia],  or  to  whom  this  bencdt 
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may  be  assigned  by  the  managers  of  the  schools  as  a  reward  of  merit, 

in  order  particularly  to  the  exemption  of  such  children  from  the  diffi- 

enlties  and  loss  of  time  incident  to  their  passing  to  and  from  the  said 

Kfaook,  and  to  the  promotion  of  their  comfort  therein,  or  the  relief  of 

their  parents  and  next  friends.*     In  connection  with  the  above  pro- 

▼inon  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  setting  up  an  industrial  kitchen, 

i&  which  the  elder  girls  may  be  trained  under  an  experienced  matron 

to  make  the  soup  or  other  provisions  for  the  above  meals,  out  of  the 

cidiDary  materials  and  with  the  ordinary  apparatus  usually  found 

tfflongst  the  working  classes,  and  to  wash  up  afterwards.    It  is  a  great 

mutake  to  furnish  industrial  kitchens  with  expensive  cooking  appara- 

tu  never  to  be  found  in  the  poor  man*s  cottage.     But  to  train  young 

vomen  to  prepare  a  nice  looking  and  tasty  dinner,  from  the  materials 

and  with  the  apparatus  in  ordinary  use  among  the  working  classes, 

will  tend,  more  almost  than  anything  else,  to  make  the  home  of  the 

working  man  comfortable,  and  so  to  indispose  him  for  the  selfish 

gratification  of  the  public-house. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  appear  that  great  care  was  taken 
throughout  this  business  not  to  divert  the  charitable  funds  to  any 
other  class  than  that  for  which  they  were  originally  bequeathed,  but 
only  to  administer  them  to  the  same  class  in  a  manner  more  really  bene- 
ficial and  advantageous  ;  to  the  aged  poor  in  the  almshouse  and  poor 
children  in  the  schools,  instead  of  as  before  to  the  able-bodied,  and 
idle,  and  profligate  ;  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  particular  case 
of  St.  Nicholas  with  St  Leonard,  Bristol,  which  may  not  be  as  easily 
aooomplished  in  any  other  of  the  richly  endowed  parishes  of  Bristol, 
or  in  any  other  place  similarly  circumstanced  ;  and  that  wliat  has  been 
done  in  this  particular  case  might  have  been  done  much  more  easily, 
and  equally  safely,  and  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  more  generally 
followed  up  in  other  places,  had  not  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1856, 
▼ery  unadvisably  rejected  one  of  the  resolutions  moved  on  May 
6th,  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  which  was  to  the  effect  *  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  such  means,  it  is  expedient  that  the  powers  at 
present  possessed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Trusts  be  en- 
larged, and  that  the  funds  now  useless  or  injurious  to  the  public  be 
af^lied  to  the  education  of  the  middle  and  j>oorer  classes  of  the  com- 
monity.'  Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  entertain 
ihiB  resolution,  the  Charity  Commissioners,  for  want  of  enlarged 
powers,  have  failed  in  all  their  previous  attempts  to  carry  out  such 
sort  of  reform  as  that  which  has  been  enacted  in  favour  of  St. 
Nicholas  with  St  Leonard,  Bristol  This  most  necessary  and  salutary 
reform,  however,  having  now  in  one  instance  been  found  feasible,  even 
without  any  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  Ihat  the  example  thus  set  will  be  8{)eedily  and 
generally  followed.  The  '  vexata  qtuEstio  *  of  education  has  thus,  at 
least  in  one  important  detail,  received  its  solution,  namely,  as  to  where 
fnnds  can  be  found  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools. 
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National  Education.     What  should  it  be  ?     By  Thomas 
Bazley,  M,P  * 

No  wise  man,  no  good  man,  desires  to  see  the  beneficial  and  beaatifal 
truths  of  our  common  Christianity  withheld  from  the  people  of  tiiii* 
or   of  any   other  country ;  but   considering  the   difficulties  which 
exist  in  forming  an  allied   religious  and   secular  system  of  pabUo 
teaching  for  the  young,  would  it  not  be  just,  prudent,  and  expedient 
to  provide  for  the  people  of  this  country  a  system  that  would  U$m 
to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  the  whole  of  the  religious  teaduog 
of  the  age,  requiring  the  State  to  provide  only  that  secular  knowledge 
in  which  it  has  a  direct  and  material  interest  1     The  mere  schooJ- 
master  can  only  be  an  imperfect  teacher  of  religion,  and  to  place 
him  in  that  position  is  to  trench  upon  the  duties  of  the  clergy ;  hfA 
the  latter,  as  if  they  had  not  confidence  in  themselves,  and  as  if  thej 
did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament  in  the  performance  of 
their  special  duties,  call  upon  the  former  to  impart  that  religiooi 
knowledge  for  which  he  is  seldom  qualified.      If  the  theory  of  im- 
parting religious  instruction  in  schools  by  the  retention  only  of  the 
Bible   as  a  class-book    be    continued,    one    of  the   great  exirtiif 
evils  would   be    perpetuated,    doctrinal    truths    would   be  ignored, 
and  only  a  vague  religious  knowledge,  without  adequate  religiow 
teaching,  would  be   the  result,  leaving  to. the  schokur  no  evidence 
of  the  truth  within  him.     Indeed,  it   is  seriously  feared  that  the 
delegation  of  religious  instruction  to  incompetent  schoolmasters  hai 
been  prejudicial  to  the  well -grounding  of  the  young,  and  of  their  doe 
attainment  in  those  divine  truths  which  it  can  only  be  the  proper  duty 
of  either  the  parent  or  the  clergyman  to  impart.     Granting  that  an 
improved  and  national  system  of  education  ought  to  be  conceded  aa 
indispensable,  the  questions  arise — what  shall  be  the  system?  and 
what  can  it  be?     Respect  for  the  opinions  of  all — and  justice  to  all 
the  contributors  to  the  public  revenue,  whether  national  or  muni- 
cipal, out  of  which  must  be  paid  the  cost  of  any  general  system  of 
education — reply,  that  a  practical  plan  should  be  established,  doing 
violence  to  no  conscience,  but  providing  for  the  benefit  of  the  young, 
and  without  detriment  to  any  section  of  the  religious  community. 
For  the  State  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  all,  would  be  alike 
unjust  and  impossible,   consequently  the  religious  teacher  and  the 
paients  of  children  must  be  res|)onsible  for  their  religious  training ; 
and   in   this  great  and   necessary   duty    to   the   rising  generation, 
the  rich  laymen  of  every  class  need  only  to  be  appealed  to  by  thdr 
clergy,  to   contribute   more  extensive    means    for   the  difiusiou  of 


*  After  describiog  the  present  defective  condition  of  national  education,  31r. 
Bazley  continued  aa  above. 
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religioas  tmtbs  in  accordance  with  the  convictions  of  the  several 

Kligious  oommunitiea     Should  not,  then,  the  State  establish  a  syntem 

of  teaching  for  every  denomination  of  children,  the  secular  portion 

of  which  education  only  it  should  authorize  to  be  paid  for  out  of 

public  rates,  and  leave  the  various  religious  bodies  to  supplement 

wch  a  system,  by  providing  the  more  sacred  instruction  which  they 

viah  to  inculcate  ?     Under  the  Factory  Act,  children  can  only  be 

wnployed  by  possessing  two  certificates,  one  from  a  surgeon  for  phy- 

>ittl  capability,  and  the  other  from  a  schoolmaster  verifying  attend- 

•noe  at  school ;  and  if  the  Legislature  wished   to  secure  the  per- 

fonnance  of  the  duty  of  religious  teaching,  how  easy  would  it  be  to 

foUow  the  precedent  in  factories,  and  require  a  certificate,  weekly  or 

iQonthly,  of  religious  instruction  having  been  imparted  to  each  child 

Attending  a  free  public  secular  school     If  the   cost  of  the  secular 

portion  of  public  instruction  only  were  provided  out  of  a  national  or 

manicipal  treasury,  every  man  might  support  his  conscientious  and 

leligious  convictions  of  truth,  without  being  required  to  pay  for — in 

his  own  opinion,  at  least — his  neighbour's  error.     Let  no  alarmist 

ibar  that  this  would  be  a  godless  system  of  education.    Guarded  by 

Parliament,    and  gtdded   in    its   administration    by    patriotic   and 

fiuthfiil  men,  it  would,  with  the  supplemented  duties  of  the  clergy  of 

every  creed,  become  a  blessing,  under  Providence,  to  the  existing  and 

fature  children  of  this  favoured  land. 

In  harmony  with  these  views,  there  has  been  established  in  Man- 
chester '  The  National  Public  School  Association,*  the  object  of  which 
ii^  as  set  forth,  '  to  promote  the  establishment  by  law  in  England  and 
Wales  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  which  supported  by  local  rates  and 
managed  by  local  committees,  specially  elected  for  the  purpose  by  the 
iBtepayers,  shall  impart  secular  instruction  only,  leaving  to  parents, 
gnardians,  and  religious  teachers,  the  inculcation  of  doctrinal  religion, 
and  to  afford  opportunities  for  which  the  schools  shall  be  closed  at 
certain  stated  times  in  each  week.*  This  proposition  has  obtained  the 
warmest  approval  of  many  infiuentlol  communities,  and  especially  in  the 
great  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom  has  it  been  cordially  supported. 
A  petition  in  its  favour,  signed  by  61,700  intelligent  male  adults  in 
MuicheBter,  was  ])resented  to  Parliament  To  test  the  practicability  of 
the  important  principle  thus  propounded,  a  sj>ecimen  or  model  school 
was  established  in  1854.  This  school  is  perfectly  free,  and  has  per- 
fectly succeeded.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
and  general  useful  knowledge  are  taught,  and  the  attainments  of  the 
acholars  are  truly  wonderful  Many  of  these  children  have  been  '  as 
brands  snatched  from  the  burning,*  and  probably  nearly  a  thousand  of 
them,  all  from  the  necessitous  classes,  have  received  the  rudiments  of 
education,  which  will  contribute  to  their  own  beneficial  usefulness 
and  to  the  good  of  the  community  ;  350  children  are  usually  on  the 
books  and  in  the  course  of  instruction,  ninety-two  per  cent  of  which 
are  in  regular  attendance.  It  has  been  most  gratLfying  to  find  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  attending  this  school  have  also 
attended  Sunday  schools,  and  have  otherwise  received  religious  teach- 
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ing.  The  cost  of  this  scholastic  establishment,  including  sakriei) 
rent,  and  every  expenditure,  is  about  450^  per  annum,  or  261.  per 
head  for  each  scholar.  The  masters*  report  of  the  progress  of  his 
pupils,  and  other  most  interesting  details  are  in  existence,  to  pron 
the  benefits  which  many  wretched  and  destitute  children  have  derived 
from  attending  this  experimental  school.  None  but  the  best  elemen- 
tary books  have  been  introduced  into  it,  the  best  selections  having 
been  made  from  the  '  Irish/  '  Chambers,'  and  other  courses,  and  the 
remark  may  be  offered  here  that  to  the  honour  of  all  writers  of  booki 
of  instruction  for  the  young,  they  have  with  common  and  singular 
propriety  scarcely  produced  a  work  that  cannot  with  safety  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  ignorant  Triumphant  as  the  practical  and 
now  proved  advantages  of  this  school  are,  the  Privy^  CouncU  has 
withheld  all  pecuniary  and  other  support  and  countenance  from  it^ 
though  a  simulated  assent  to  certain  pi-escribed  forma  would  have 
procured  the  needed  aid;  hence  not  only  is  a  great,  sound,  and  bene- 
ficial principle  stultified,  but  the  very  honesty  of  its  advocates  has 
been  insulted  for  the  omission  of  an  assumed  and  impracticable 
sanctity. 

Many  eminent  men  have  avowed  the  necessity  of  separating  reli- 
gious and  secular  teaching  into  two  distinct  duties,  and  after  witnoH 
ing  the  benefits  arising  from  such  a  system  in  America,  Lord  Elgin, 
at  Glasgow,  in  Januar}',  1857,  ^^  ^^^  '  Education  in  Canada  was 
equal  to  that  in  Massachusetts.  Elementary  education  was  there  fr^ee 
of  cost,  attainable  by  every  child  in  the  community,  and  on  condi- 
tions which  do  no  violence  to  any  principle.  Every  child  might  go 
on  the  same  terms  to  the  higlier  school,  and  thence  to  the  University.* 
And  then  his  lordship  exclaimed — *  If  we  can  get  all  these  advan- 
tages by  going  to  Canada,  why  cannot  we  get  them  without  going  to 
Canada  V  A  wise  legislature  will  decree  that  the  teachers  of  sacred 
things  shall  be  sacred  men;  whilst  for  the  artistic  and  material 
duties  of  life,  the  man  whose  labours  conduce  to  his  own  worldly 
weal  or  woe,  and  whose  knowledge,  or  ignorance,  of  common  indus- 
trial duties,  leads  to  honourable  rewards,  or  to  degradation,  shall  bo 
provided  with  the  means  of  acquiring  an  ordinary  education.  The 
j>atriotic  and  enlightened  stat^man  will  provide  for  the  material 
wanU  and  honour  of  his  country,  he  will  develop  every  latent  and 
hidden  |)Ower  which  can  promote  universal  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
he  will  not  withhold  from  the  young  of  his  nation  that  knowledge 
which,  as  a  mental  implement  of  inestimable  value,  shall  enable  its 
possessor  to  work  his  way  tlii-ough  life,  to  become  a  profitable  contri- 
butor to  the  stores  in  the  general  hive  of  industry,  and  to  place  him- 
self among  the  independent  and  virtuous  subjects  of  a  great  empire 
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On  the  Principles  on  which  Educational  Legislative  Measures 
should  be  based ;  and  on  the  need  of  an  Immediate  and 
Liberal  Extension  of  the  present  Government  System  of 
JSducation,  more  especially  with  the  view  of  reaching  Rural 
Parishes.  By  the  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson,  M.A.,  In- 
cumbent of  Shirley. 

THE  oommoDplace,  unromantic  principle  of  supply  and  demand 
would  appear  to  be  a  consideration  that  is  somewhat  overlooked 
by  Educationists  of  the  present  day.  In  the  new-bom  enthusiasm  of 
late  years  on  the  subject  of  education,  it  would  seem  that  the  com- 
manity  are  attempting  to  reverse  an  axiom  of  political  economy,  and 
are  seeking  to  prove  that  the  supply  should  create  the  demand, 
inat<ead  of  the  demand  creating  the  supply.  In  pursuance  of  this 
theory,  school-building  has  been  so  carried  on  throughout  the  country 
that  there  exists  a  waste  of  accommodation  of  over  fifty  per  cent. 
more  pupils  than  there  were  ever  gathered  together. 

And  in  what  spirit,  and  to  what  extent  and  degree  have  the  lower 
orders  availed  themselves  of  the  abundant  educational  provision  fur- 
nished for  Hieir  chOdren  ?  Have  they  met  the  movement  for  their  ad- 
vantage with  anything  like  a  corresponding  zeal  ?  Most  certainly  they 
iiave  not.  Either  they  reject  the  proffered  boon  altogether,  or  else  set 
bat  little  value  upon  it.  An  actual  moiety  of  the  children  between 
tliree  and  fifteen  are  absent  altogether,  and  one  fourth  only  of  the 
remaining  moiety  remain  at  school  more  than  two  years. 

This  then  is  national  education !  This  is  the  harvest  that  has 
ripened  after  twenty  years  of  national  exertion  and  lavish  expendi- 
ture !  In  all  undertakings  it  is  reasonable  to  require  a  commensu- 
rate return  for  labour  bestowed  and  capital  invested.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  the  material  improvement  that  has  resulted  from 
the  Government  measures,  it  would  be  enthusiastic  and  idle  to  assert 
that  the  balance-sheet  is  satisfactory,  or  that  from  the  experience  of 
the  past  we  may  look  with  hopeful  confidence  to  the  future.  At 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  centuries  would  not  suffice  to  indoc- 
trinate parents  with  the  principle  that  a  sound  education  is  the  in- 
defeasible birthright  of  their  offspring,  and  that  they  are  as  much 
bound  morally  to  provide  for  the  culture  of  their  minds  as  they  are 
legally  to  furnish  food  for  their  bodies. 

Now,  I  presume,  that  none  would  voluntarily  consign  their  country 
to  such  a  destiny  as  this.  Our  need  is  far  too  urgent  to  brook  delay, 
for  meanwhile  procrastination  is  dooming  a  rising  generation  to  a 
certainty  of  ignorance,  and  crime,  and  heathenism.  If  England  is 
to  be  foremost  in  the  competition  of  the  market  of  the  world,  such 
a  position  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  superior  intelligence  of  all 
h^  children,  l^e  increasing  inferiority  in  information  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  those  of  several 
foreign  countries,  is  becoming  year  by  year  more  marked.     The  cause 
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^is  obvious.  Throughout  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Holland,  Dennuurk, 
Saxony,  Baden,  Wirtemburg,  Bavaria,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  the  law 
obliges  children  to  attend  school,  justly  deeming  ignorance  to  be  a 
crime  against  the  community  which  may  not  be  tolerated.  The 
e£fect  of  such  a  salutary  law  is  most  encouraging.  In  Switzerland, 
onejl/ih  of  all  the  people  are  in  regular  daily  attendance  at  acbooL 
In  Prussia,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  in  Denmark,  one 
sixth  of  the  people  attend  the  schools  regularly.* 

And  to  this  system,  a  system  of  compulsory  education,  England 
will  eventually  have  recourse.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  to  assert  that  restriction  and  com- 
pulsion are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  What,  after  all,  is 
civilization,  but  a  surrender  more  or  less  of  our  individual  liberty  for 
the  general  weal  ?  We  deem  it  no  infringement  of  our  liberty  that 
we  commit  to  the  State  the  power  to  enter  a  man's  house  ;  to  thrust 
him  into  gaol ;  to  try  him  ;  banish  him ;  take  away  his  life.  We 
deem  it  no  infringement  of  our  lilierty  to  restrain  the  undue  dias- 
tisement  of  the  parent,  or  to  compel  the  vaccination  of  the  infimt^ 
or  to  forbid  the  employment  of  children  in  hurtful  and  noxious  em- 
ployments. How  then  can  we  deem  it  an  infringement  of  liberty 
that  the  State  should  maintain  the  right  of  the  chUd  to  early  educa- 
tion, and  should  compel  the  neglectful  parent  to  furnish  mental  food 
for  his  offspring,  and  should  provide  that  society  shall  not  sofier  by 
ignorance  ;  the  frightful  and  fruitful  source  of  many  social  evils  I 

I  forbear  from  further  arguing  the  question  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  principle  has  already  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature,  has  been  assented  to  by  the  nation,  and  has  been  found 
effective  for  the  end  proposed  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried. 
In  the  cotton,  the  wool,  the  silk,  and  the  flax  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  this  country,  the  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  children 
under  eight  years ;  compels  the  attendance  of  children  at  schools ; 
and  even  limits  the  hours  of  labour  of  young  persons.  The  question 
then  is  one  of  degree  and  not  principle.  Surely  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  justice,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  children  of  the 
artizan  should  be  more  cared  for  than  the  children  of  the  labourer, 
or  why  the  former  should  be  compulsorily  educated  while  the  latter 
are  left  to  be  instructed  or  uninstructed  according  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  the  parents  1  The  same  reason  that  demands  State  inter- 
vention in  one  case  equally  requires  it  in  the  other. 

What  then  is  the  shape  in  which  State  enactments  should  be 
drawn  up  1  At  the  Educational  Conference  in  London,  last  year,  I 
had  occasion  to  enumerate  in  the  paper  I  then  read,  the  points  on 
which  I  ventured  to  think  that  legislation  should  be  based.t     As  I 


♦  *  London  Conference  Educational  Essays, '  p.  85.  In  England,  after  enor^ 
mous  deductions  for  those  employed  in  labour,  and  such  as  are  educated  at 
home,  and  taking  the  age  of  school  life  from  5  to  12  (instead  of  14,  as  in 
Prussia),  the  proportion  will  be  one-eighth.  The  evil  in  England  also  oonsisU 
not  only  in  the  deficiency  of  children  on  the  books,  but  in  the  shortness  of  their  . 
school  life  and  irregularity  while  at  school. 

t  See  '  Educational  Essays,'  pp.  129— 131. 
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have  not  had  reason  to  alter  the  opioions  I  then  expressed  I  shall 
now  repeat  theuL 

L  llie  prohibition  of  juvenile  labour  under  ten  years  of  age.* 

The  limitation  here  laid  down  must  commend  itself  to  tibe  judg- 
ment of  all,  on  physical  quite  as  much  as  on  moral  grounds. 

IL  The  extension  of  the  Half-time  Act  to  boroughs  and  towns,  and 
a  modification  of  the  Print  Works  Act  to  rural  districts. 

Under  the  Factory  or  Half-time  Act,  every  child  between  eight 
and  thirteen  years  of  age  employed  in  the  factories,  must  attend  a 
school  for  three  hours  daily  for  five  days  every  week,  or  for  five  hours 
daily  during  three  days  of  the  week.  Under  the  Print  Works  Act, 
mn  attendance  at  school  for  one  hundred  and  fifly  hours  (or  thirty  days) 
in  each  half  year,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  employment.  The 
valuable  regularity  of  the  Half-time  Act  really  afibrds  all  that,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  be  desired.  In  rural  districts  the 
case  is  different.  The  £Eurming  operations  requiring  juvenile  labour, 
(such,  for  instance,  as  bean-dropping,  bird-tending,  potato-setting, 
potato-clearing  and  getting),  require  at  certain  seasons  the  con- 
tinuous attendance  of  the  children,  and  could  not  be  accomplished 
were  a  half-time  system  in  operation.  The  provisions  of  a  Print 
Works  Act  would  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  work  beneficially,  pro- 
vided the  half-yearly  attendance  was  increased  to  220  hours  in  each 
half  year,  or,  in  other  words,  to  eighty-eight  days  in  the  year — the 
minimum  term  allowed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  as  the  condition 
of  a  capitation  grant  to  children  who  voluntarily  work  half-time. 

IIL  The  substitution  of  indoor  for  outdoor  relief  to  all  paupers 
who  decline  or  neglect  the  sending  of  their  children  to  school.  The 
guardians  must  be  compelled  to  make  good  the  school  payment  in  cases 
of  necessity.  Under  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison's  Act  the  guardians  are  per- 
mitted to  make  good  the  school  fees.    The  power  should  be  compulsory. 

IV.  The  multiplication  of  industrial  schools  where  outdoor  children 
may  attend,  and  be  supplied  with  food  on  the  workhouse  dietary  scale, 
at  the  expense  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

V.  The  extension  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  (20  &  2 1  Vict,  c.  48). 
This  Act,  passed  last  August,  and,  consequently,  since  the  London 

Conference,  being  an  embodiment  of  Dunlop*s  excellent  Scottish  Act 
(17  4&  18  Vict.,  c.  74),  ftuls  exactly  in  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
its  model  The  outlay  needful  for  the  erection  of  a  building  that  shall 
be  sufficient  for  the  boarding,  lodging,  and  training  of  even  fifty 
children,  will  be  in  excess  of  what  private  bounty  will  furnish,  even 
with  the  payment  of  half  the  cost  by  the  Privy  Council.     In  fiewst,  the 


*  'Statistics  of  Education  for  BirmiDgham,'  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Childbbit  Emplotbd. 
Agn.  Per-centage. 

7—8  6  per  cent, 

8 9  13 

9—10  ^9        „ 

10— II  45        »» 

II— n  73        i» 

One-foQitb  of  the  scholars  leave  the  day  school  at  9,  and  two-fourths  more  at  1 1. 
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cost  will  be  about  equal  to  a  workhouse  that  will  hold  the 
number.     Power  should  have  been  given  to  raise  local  rates  for  the 
building,  or  for  corporate  bodies  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Treasnij, 
spreading  the  repayment  over  thirty  years.     Under  the  English  Act, 
justices  may  empower  the  managing  committee  to  recover  expenict 
of  maintenance  of  a  committed  child  from  parents.     The  trouble  of 
executing  this  order  will  deter  managers  from  availing  themselveB  of 
it.     In  all  ^lirnessy  as  in  Dunlop*s  Act,  further  power  should  hare 
been  given  to  the  managers  to   recover  expense  of  children  from 
boards  of  guardians,  when  not  received  from  parents.   As  the  law  now 
stands,  there  is  a  direct  premium  held  out  to  boards  of  guardians  to 
enter  their  vagrant  and  destitute  children  in  these  industrial  achoola 
The  probable  net  cost,  after  deduction  of  earnings,  will  be  8^  o».  ii^ 
per  head.    At  this  rate,  the  annual  cost  of  fifty  boys  would  amount  to 
the  large  sum  of  402^.  69.  io\d, ;  and  this  would  be  irrespective  of  the 
interest  of  capital  sunk  in  the  building.     Except  in  a  few  of  oar 
leading  towns,  and  where  the  system  has  become  the  pet  project  of 
some  wealthy  capitalist,  the  Act,  in  its  present  shape,  must  continne 
a  dead  letter. 

"VI.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  young  men  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  who  had  passed  a  certain  examination,  and  could 
show  that  they  had  for  four  or  five  years  attended  a  school  under 
Government  inspection.  The  vote  should  be  registered  in  the  usoal 
way,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  exercised  until  the  person 
claiming  it  had  become  a  householder,  and  paid  rates  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

The  machinery  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  work  out  the  Middle- 
Class  Examination  will  provide  a  ready  and  most  economical  method  of 
carrying  out  this  suggestion  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  preli- 
minary examination  of  the  junior  candidates  will  afibrd  a  sufficient  test 

To  these  suggestions  for  legislative  enactments  I  would  wish  to  add 
one  more,  for  which  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hare,  the  Charity 
Commissioner.* 

VII.  The  disposal  of  apprenticeship  gifts  (which  are  supposed  to 
yield  an  annual  income  of  40,000^.)  by  competitive  examination,  or 
the  application  of  them  towards  the  establishment  of  scholarships,  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  education  of  any  children  who  shall  be 
elected  to  participate  therein. 

But  whether  there  shall  be  compulsory  education  or  not,  the 
existing  arrangements  of  the  Privy  Council  are  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  end  proposed. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  all,  that  at  Conferences  like 
the  present,  the  weak  places  or  the  shortcomings  of  our  educational 
system  should  be  indicated,  and  such  remedies  suggested  as  the  occa- 
sion may  seem  to  require. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  assert  that  an  extensive  and  immediate 
addition  to  the  staff  of  certificated  teachers  is  imperatively  called  for 
by  the  educational  wants  of  the  country. 


•  'London  Educational  Eaiays,' p.  99. 
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There  are  in  England  and  Wales  15,518  public  schools  for  the  poor ; 
<^  rather,  I  should  say,  15,518  distinct  establishments,  since  many 
'wkoned  as  one  school  contain  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  but 
are  under  one  management.  Of  this  number  561 3  only  are  visited  by 
her  Majesty^s  inspectors  for  annual  grants,  and  in  this  number  each 
fchool  room  is  estimated  as  a  school.  Now,  the  full  benefit  of  the  public 
mnts  are  only  receivable  by  schools  under  a  certificated  teacher.  In 
England  and  Wales  there  are  4187  certificated  teachers.  But,  if  all 
pablic  schools  are  to  be  under  such  a  teaokor,  there  are  yet  wanting 
at  least  ii»33i  more  than  at  present  exist,  and  there  are  also  wanting 
a  proportionate  number  of  pupil  teachers  to  aid  tliem  in  their  labours, 
and  to  supply  their  place  when  vacated  by  death,  or  sickness,  or 
infirmity,  or  any  other  cause.  From  this  calculation  there  must 
doabtless  be  a  certain  and  considerable  deduction  for  schools  of  very 
amall  or  sparse  parishes,  where  the  outlay  of  public  grants  for  a  highly 
trained  person  would  scarcely  be  justifiable.  But,  under  any  view, 
the  increase  must  be  very  considerable  if  all  important  schools  are  to 
be  taught  (as  they  should  be)  by  a  certificated  teacher.  The  cost  to 
the  State  of  providing  a  certificated  teacher  is  1 45^.  But,  provided 
the  necessity  were  proved,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  amount  needful  for  a  large  accession.  The  annual  sum  assigned 
by  Parliament  for  education  has  gradually  swollen  from  20,000^.  in 
1839  to  600,000/.,  the  sum  expended  last  year.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
however  the  Legislature  may  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  expenditure, 
there  has  been  a  surprising  unanimity  in  consenting  to  the  vote 
asked  for,  even  though  it  has  invariably  shown  an  important  advance 
on  the  years  preceding.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  there  should  be 
an  expansion  of  the  government  plan,  since  the  necessity  of  an 
increase  of  certified  teachers  is  evident,  and  the  cost  of  producing 
them  would  certainly  be  sanctioned  out  of  the  public  purse.  The 
present  grant  is  after  all  but  a  little  in  excess  of  half  a  million. 
When  it  has  reached  a  million  it  will  be  time  enough  to  commence 
declaiming  against  lavish  expenditure  in  a  country  wherein  the 
people,  (and  chiefly  the  poor),  annually  consume  sixty-five  millions 
in  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco. 

Another  defect  in  the  Ck)vernment  scheme,  and  one  of  paramount 
importance,  is  the  practical  exclusion  of  country  schools  from  all 
participation  in  the  privileges  and  grants  attached  to  inspection. 
This  point  I  desire  to  bring  most  prominently  under  the  notice  of  this 
Department,  because  it  is  a  branch  of  our  subject  that  has  been  much 
overlooked  by  Educationists,  and  has  not  received  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  that  amount  of  attention  that  most  certainly  is  its  due. 
The  Minutes,  as  they  stand,  hand  over  the  rural  parishes  to  a  perpe- 
tuity of  ignorance,  inasmuch  as  they  lay  down  conditions  that  are, 
and  ever  will  be,  by  them  impossible  to  be  fulfilled.  This  is  a  strong 
and  startling  statement  to  make,  but  nevertheless  it  is  one  capable  of 
indubitable  proof  There  are  no  tables  ready  to  hand  to  prove  the  fact, 
hat  I  have  compiled  some  that  must  dispel  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of 
mral  parishes  not  being  under  insi)ection.  The  counties  given  are  in  no 
way  exceptional  cases,  and  are  all  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  procure : — 
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I  am  not  aoquainted  with  the  local  circunuitances  of  the  fourteen 

WAes  out  of  777,  given  in  Table  I.  that  are  under  inspection ;  nor 

liable  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Dorsetshire  rural  parishes 
lioold  seem  so  much  in  advance  of  others.  Thus  much  is,  however, 
ciear.  There  is  but  one  country  school  in  55.5  in  these  four  south- 
weatem  counties  that  is  under  inspection,  and,  if  Dorsetshire  be  ex- 
cepted, the  per-centage  sinks  to  one  in  194.2. 

In  looking  over  Table  II.,  that  relates  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Coventry,  the  locality  in  which  I  live,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
(exclusive  of  Birmingham)  149  parishes.  Of  these,  thirty-six  are 
nnder  inspection,  containing  tiity-six  schools ;  and  of  these  thirty-six 
parishes  there  are  only  seven  with  a  population  of  600  and  under. 
I  am  personally  enabled  to  state  that  of  these  seven  parislies  four  are 
placed  in  unusually  favourable  circumstances.  In  one  parish  the 
■chool  is  amply  endowed.  In  two  there  are  resident  noblemen,  and  in 
the  fourth  there  lives  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  on  Education. 
There  are  then  exactly  three  rural  parishes  ordinarily  circumntanced 
out  of  seventy-six,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  that  open  their 
achools  to  the  Privy  CounciL 

80,  again,  if  we  look  to  Table  III.,  the  county  of  Hereford,  we 
shall  perceive  that  there  are  twenty-eight  parishes  out  of  191  that  are 
under  inspection ;  and  that  out  of  130  rural  parishes  there  are  five, 
and  five  only,  that  employ  certificated  or  registered  teachers,  and  are 
open  to  the  annual  visits  of  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools. 

From  a  memorial  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  from 
the  Bath  and  Wells  Board,  it  appears  that  of  522  schools  in  that 
diocese,  441  are  without  certificated  teachers;  and  in  an  abstract  of 
the  National  Society's  proceedings  it  is  said,  with  regard  to  each  of 
the  training  collies  of  that  society,  that,  during  the  year  ending 
Christmas  last,  the  number  of  applications  for  the  services  of  teachers 
greatly  exceeded  the  power  of  the  several  councils  to  supply  them. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  her  Majesty's  Inspector,  indorses  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  secretary  to  the  f^ex  Board  of  Education  : — <'  Mr. 
Mitchell's  Report  shows  that  there  is  scarcely  a  tolerable  school  in 
any  rural  parish  visited  by  him.  There  are  not  half  a  dozen  certifi- 
cated teachers  in  any  of  the  parishes  under  800." 

If  these  counties  then  present  a  fair  average  of  England  and  Wales, 
it  is  most  apparent  that  from  some  cause  or  other  rural  parishes  have 
not  subjected  themselves  to  Government  inspection.  What  are  the 
causes  that  have  hitherto  prevented  them  from  being  in  receipt  of 
public  aid  1  If  the  most  prevalent  impediments  can  be  ascertained  we 
shall  probably  discover  from  hence  the  cleai-est  indication  of  the  most 
appropriate  remedial  measures. 

Unhappily  there  still  exists  in  rural  districts  a  body  of  clergy  and 
laity,  by  no  means  small  or  uninflueutial,  who  are  opposed  to  State 
intervention  in  their  schools,  believing  tliat  a  secular  education  is  the 
covert  end  at  which  the  Government  is  aiming.  There  are  others 
likewise  of  the  same  class  who  deem  the  mechanical  art  of  reading  and 
writing,  the  text  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  Mrs.  Trimmer,  to  be 
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the  aim  and  end  of  all  education  for  the  labouring  danes ;  and  eoa* 
ceive  that  the  development  of  the  intellect  that  God  gave  to  man  isx 
culture,  would  tend  to  revolutionize  society  and  unfit  the  poor  mo 
for  his  station  in  life.  The  want  of  education  among  tiie  tenani- 
&rmers  renders  that  class  likewise  hostile  to  the  improvement  of  the 
school,  feeling  that  any  advancement  will  render  the  labourer  bii 
mental  superior.  The  extreme  thrift  of  the  farmers  imparts  a  tenfold 
force  to  the  feeling  of  personal  pride,  and  renders  them  averse  to 
a  change  that  will  necessitate  a  larger  contribution  fix>m  tiiemselvea 

In  many  rural  parishes,  one  or  other,  or  all  of  these  causes,  militate 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Government  scheme  of  education. 
But  were  all  such  obstacles  to  be  removed  the  pecuniaiy  impediment 
will  ever  preclude  the  acceptance  of  State  assistance  on  tiie  terms  that 
are  annexed.  The  services  of  a  certificated  teacher  and  the  annnil 
disbursements  of  an  efficient  school  cannot  be  rated  at  less  than  70L 
per  annum.  Towards  this  sum  the  Privy  Council  may  oontribata 
25Z.*  But  the  balance,  45/I,  is  &r  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  cin 
be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  ever  so  must  continue. 

A  change  then  in  the  mode  of  administering  grants  in  the  case  of 
rural  parishes  is  immediately  and  imperatively  called  for.  Twenty 
years*  experience  must  surely  suffice  to  prove  that  country  parishai 
are  virtually  excepted  from  the  grants,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
such  a  course  is  impolitic  and  unjust.  Many  plans  may  be  suggested 
by  which  the  village  school  might  be  assisted,  but  the  plan  that  will 
find  the  readiest  acceptance  will  be  the  one  that  tampers  least  with  the 
proper  character  and  necessary  conditions  and  securities  of  the  present 
system. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
Privy  Council  might  assist*  all  rural  parishes,  with  a  population  of 
600  and  under,  in  the  following  manner  and  under  the  following 
restrictions : — 

I.  That  th^  school  shall  be  mixed. 

Where  the  attendance  of  children  will  not  exceed  fifty  it  is  waste 
of  funds  to  employ  two  teachers,  and  provide  for  the  expenditure  of 
two  schools. 

II.  That  the  teacher  employed  shall  be  a  certificated  or  registered 
mistress,  an  ex-female  pupil  teacher,  or  a  female  teacher  of  a  Parochial 
Union  school,  with  rating  not  below  first  class  of  competency. 

A  female  teacher  can  readily  maintain  proper  discipline  in  a  mixed 
school  of  this  character  ;  can  teach  sewing  to  the  girls ;  and  can  be 
secured  for  a  less  sum  than  a  male  teacher. 

Many  pupil  teachers  give  up  all  thoughts  of  following  their  pro- 
fession at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  either  through  the  strait- 
ened circumstances  of  their  parents,  or  through  failure  in  securing 
Queen's  Scholarships,  or  through  fear  of  the  labour  and  restraints  of 


*  Public  Aid  Certificate,  15/.,  Teaching  Pupil  Teacher,  5/.,  Capitation  Grant, 
$1.  ;  total  25^. 
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^«gB  life,  who  might  yet  be  induced  to  accei)t  village  schools  with 

^  Bafficient  stipend.* 
With  a  view  of  increasing  the  number  qualified  to  teach  in  these 

•cbools,  it  would  be  desirable  for  mauj  years  to  withdraw  the  restric- 

tion  limiting  candidates  for  registration  to  teachers  over  thii-ty-five 
years  of  age,  and  simply  to  require  that  they  shall  have  been  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  for  at  least  three  years. 

III.  That  the  managers  pay  towards  the  stijyend  of  the  mistress  a 
minimum  salary  of  23/.,  which  sum  may  be  made  up  of  voluntary 
oontributions  and  school  pence,  in  whatever  proportions  the  managers 
may  deem  best. 

The  present  minute  requires  only  20Z.,  the  committee  adding  10^., 
making  a  total  of  30^. :  as  certificated  mistresses  command  a  salary  of 
40/L,  this  regulation  is  valuelesa 

Where  these  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  their  lordships 
■honld  be  prepared  to  make  the  following  grants  and  aids  : — 

L  A  female  pupil  teacher  for  every  twenty-five  children  (instead 
of  forty)  in  ordinary  attendance,  in  all  cases  where  a  certificated  or 
regiBtered  mistress  has  been  engaged. 

I.  In  school-rooms,  where  a  pupil  teacher  has  been  trained  who 
has  obtained  a  Queen's  Scholarship,  a  pupil  teacher  is  granted  to 
erery  thirty  instead  of  forty  children.  This  regulation  is  most 
extraordinary.  The  pri\dlege  should  be  annexed  to  the  teacher  who 
trained  the  child,  and  not  the  building. 

a.  In  every  school,  large  or  small,  there  must  be  at  least  four 
dasKB,  and  with  every  class  there  should  at  all  times  be  a  teacher  of 
some  sort  present.  In  point  of  fact,  a  school  of  100  requires  the 
same  amount  of  teaching  power  as  one  of  50. 

II.  A  gratuity  of  gL  for  instruction  of  one  pupil  teacher,  and  of 
3!  for  every  additional  pupil  teacher. 

The  present  payment  is  5^.  for  one ;  gL  for  two  ;  and  3Z.  for  every 
additional  pupil  teacher.  In  country  schools  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  than  one  :  and,  as  the  teaching  of  one  requires  the  same  amount 
of  time  as  two,  the  feimess  of  this  alteration  ia  evident 

III.  A  capitation  grant  of  9^.  per  head  for  all  children,  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  their  payments,  who  may  have  attended  176 
days. 

I.  The  capitation  grant  is  68,  for  boys  and  5«.  for  girls.  The 
increase  of  stipend  under  this  head  effectually  seciu*es  the  efforts  of 
the  mistress  of  the  school  to  increase  the  numbers  and  attendance  of 
her  children. 

a.  The  children  who  pay  more  than  ^cL  per  week  are  now  excluded 
from  the  number  of  those  for  whom  a  grant  can  be  claimed.  The 
real  effect  of  this  regulation  is  to  prevent  properly  graduated  pay- 


•  In  m  Return  presented  to  the  House  of  GommoDB  in  Session  1855,  there  were 
3169  pupil  teachers  withdrawn  from  the  public  service  as  against  1835  admitted 
into  training  coUeffes !  A  pupil  teacher  c('St«i  the  public  about  95/.  The  loss, 
therefore,  to  the  public  for  the  3109  pupil  teacherd  would  be  301,055^. 

68  T 
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ments,  and  diminish  the  school  funds.     Managers  permit  childrai  ^ 
pay  4cf.  who  would  and  ought  to  pay  6(1,  or  more. 

lY.  Double  amount  of  certificate  gratuity  (in  no  case  to  exceed 
20^)  to  all  certificated  mistresses,  and  a  gratuity  of  6L  i^s,  4(2.  to  all 
registered  mistresses,  female  teachers  in  Unions  not  rated  below  oom- 
petency,  and  ex-pupil  teachers. 

Y.  A  grant  of  61,  where  the  managers  shall  provide  lodgings  rent- 
free. 

YL  A  moiety  of  disbursements  of  school  managers  for  fad, 
repairs,  apparatus,  and  books,  provided  that  the  amount  claimed  shill 
not  in  any  year  exceed  5^ 

The  paid  monitorial  system  originally  put  forth  may  with 
advantage  be  revived.  The  average  income  of  unoertifictled 
teachers  in  schools  open  to  inspection  only  is  30I  13JL  Hen 
the  stipend  would  be  44/.  8^.  %d.  at  the  least,  and  in  most  cmh 
would  reach  60Z. 

Should  this  expenditure  of  public  money  be  deemed  too  lavish,  and 
no  modification  appear  desirable,  I  would  then  suggest  that  the  vestiy 
of  such  parishes  might  be  empowered  to  levy  an  educational  rate  in 
aid,  and  that  such  rate  may  be  reckoned  as  voluntary  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  parish.  The  Committee  of  Council,  on  their  part,  shouU 
be  prepared,  first,  to  increase  the  certificate  money  ;  second,  to  makt 
grants  to  registered  or  Union  teachers,  or  ex-pupil  teachers ;  third,  to 
permit  pupU  teachers  to  every  twenty-five  children.  Hitherto,  no  cUfi- 
culty  has  been  experienced  in  raising  church  rates  in  rural  pmn^V^ 
and  an  educational  rate  would  be  open  to  fewer  objections.  It  wonU 
assist  in  the  education  of  many  children  whose  parents  were  Nonoon- 
formists.  There  is,  likewise,  this  advantage  in  a  rate  over  voluntuy 
contributions.  In  voluntary  contributions  the  sum  subscribed  be- 
comes less  year  by  year ;  the  charitable  pay  for  the  unchariti- 
ble  ;  the  few  for  the  many.  In  a  rate  each  contributes  his  just 
proportion. 

Assuming  that  the  effects  of  ignorance  are  social  injuries ;  that  tlie 
instruction  imparted  in  village  schools  is  so  little  and  so  bad  as  to  be 
practically  worthless  ;  it  would  follow  that  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
Council  on  Education  should  be  so  to  modify  their  rules  as  to  meet  the 
cajse  of  parishes  too  small  and  too  poor  to  raise  the  proportion  neoet* 
sary  to  procure  assistance.  It  is  a  political  mistake  to  doom  any 
class  to  a  certainty  of  ignorance  and  concomitant  crime.  It  is  a  politi- 
cal wrong  to  appropriate  the  taxes  taken  from  the  nation  generally 
to  the  education  of  the  manufacturing  classes  and  populous  parisbcf^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor  dependent  on  the  landed  interest  I 
entirely  believe  in  the  impartiality  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  and  in  their  single  desire  to  make  the  grant  as  fruitful  at 
possible.  I  entirely  l)elieve  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  machineiyi 
if  duly  enlarged  and  developed,  to  effect  as  complete  a  reformation  in 
our  small  rural  schools  as  it  has  effected  in  the  schools  of  our  populous 
parishes.  I  believe  that  the  Committee  are  anxious  to  undertake 
the  task,  and  would  be  willing  to  ask  Parliament  for  the  neceseuj 
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^tkm  to  the  grant,  could  thej  obtain  moral  support  for  their 

rition  from  without^  and  that  support  I  trust  that  they  will  obtain 
Petitions  to   Parliament  from  the  various  Educational  Boards 
tbnighoat  the  countrj. 


On  the  Part  which  the  Government  should  take  in  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  People  of  England.  By  the  Van. 
Abchdeacon  Allen. 

Ths  question  seems  to  be,  Are  we  to  be  contented  with  our  present 
system  of  schools — named,  with  some  degree  of  opprobrium,  sectarian, 
dsDominational^-doing  what  we  can  to  multiply  and  improve  them  ? 
or  are  we  to  aim  at  some  general  system  for  the  entire  country,  which 
may  claim  to  be  truly  national,  as  providing  for  the  whole  of  our 
popnlation  1 

The  observations  made  in  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  if  made 
ever  so  accurately,  are  not  easily  applicable  to  England.  The  medicine 
that  suits  one  constitution  is  not  always  healing  to  another.  We 
have  in  England  the  disposition  and  capacity  to  do  things  for  our- 
sdves :  the  religious  communities  in  England  have  made  large  sacri- 
ioes,  both  of  labour  and  of  money,  for  the  education  of  the  poor ; 
our  existing  system  of  schools,  the  growth  of  our  feelings  and  habits, 
eaanot  be  displaced  or  injured  without  exciting  the  sorrow,  if  not  the 
■Dger,  of  a  la^  number  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  warmest 
frirads  of  education. 

If  the  inquiry  be  made,  What  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  our 
educational  work  ?  the  answer  must  be,  that  it  is  that  which  in  one 
way  or  other  comes  in  contact  with,  or  is  originated  by,  the  religious 
feding  of  the  country.  A  moral  work  like  that  of  education  can 
only  be  done  by  those  who  have  themselves  rightly  cultivated  their 
own  moral  natures — such  cannot  be  purchased  at  will.  They  can 
only  be  procured  by  the  State  when  the  State  heartily  co-operates 
with  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country.  The  State  can  encourage, 
tnfbrm,  strengthen  voluntary  labourers,  but  the  State  cannot  supply 
bhflir  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  for  the  true  education 
9f  the  people  we  must  engage  their  affections,  as  well  as  inform  and 
sxercise  their  minds.  Book  learning  and  the  sharpening  of  the  wit 
must  be  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  cultivation  and  the  sense  of 

hOLtj. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  our  training  schools  should  be 
eft  with  the  voluntary  labourers.  These  training  schools  cannot  be 
hily  supplied  with  fit  pupils  if  the  religious  communities  stand  aloof. 
rbe  efficiency  of  these  training  schools,  as  of  other  schools  aided  by 
innnal  grants,  is  secured  by  a  searching  inspection ;  if  impartial  and 
ipen  and  intelligent,  it  cannot  be  too  sifting. 

Bot  what  is  to  be  done  for  that  large  mass  of  ignorance  in  our 

T  2 
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towns,  and  for  those  rural  districts  which  our  voluntary  agency  \f^ 
not  reached?  Where  ignorance  is  connected  with  vagrancj  vA 
crime,  there  must  be  provided,  through  reformatories,  first,  str^  te 
the  back  of  fools ;  and  second,  enforced  penal  labour,  by  whudi  tlM 
Arabs  of  society  may  be  disciplined  to  habits  of  work,  earning  thion^jk 
diligence  a  release  from  the  penalties  they  have  incuired.  We  cuuMi 
with  impunity  violate  the  order  in  which  we  are  placed ;  onhappflj 
children  must  suffer  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  parents^  we  cuuioi 
help  those  who  will  not  help  themselves. 

Every  free  school  that  is  established  weakens  those  healthy  efforii 
that  are  now  being  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  poor,  and  tendi 
to  the  demoralization  of  parents  and  the  demoralization  of  children. 
Of  parents,  as  teaching  them  that,  though  they  must  make  aacrifioei 
to  provide  their  children  with  material  bread,  no  sacrifioe  needs  be 
made  to  provide  them  with  spiritual  bread.  Of  children,  as  depriTioff 
them  of  the  humanizing  influences  of  gratitude ;  for  what  child  wiU 
be  taught  gratitude  to  his  parents,  or  gratitude  to  his  teacher^  if  he 
get  his  book  learning  without  cost  at  a  State  school  % 

Suppose,  however,  that  through  a  vote  fi*om  the  oonaolidated  fond, 
or  through  local  rates,  school  buildings  could  be  erected,  and  ptid 
teachers  be  ap|)ointed  for  every  district  that  might  include  looo 
inhabitants,  would  the  difficulty  be  met  ? 

The  great  hindrance  to  education  is,  not  the  want  of  schools  and 
of  teachers,  but  the  indifference  of  parents.  Thb  indifference  will 
be  increased  by  establishing  free  schools — added  to  which  it  cannot 
1)6  expected  that  the  same  amount  of  interest  and  sympathy  will 
gather  round  State  schools  as  now  attaches  to  our  denominationil 
schools.  We  shall  lose  some  of  the  most  precious  cement  of  society 
if  the  relations  now  established,  through  the  school,  between  tlie 
clergyman,  the  landowner,  the  employer,  the  tradesman  and  the 
children  of  the  poor,  be  weakened ;  where  people  of  free  choice  give 
their  money,  they  give  also  their  affections  and  their  pains. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  domestic  policy  of  a  government  may  be 
over  fostering,  over  meddlesome — our  existing  school  oiganiataoni 
cherL««h  our  English  habits  of  self  help  and  self-government  We 
wish  for  the  development  of  individual  energy,  so  far  as  it  does  not 
trench  on  the  rights  of  others,  for  freedom.  Kesponsibility  should  be 
subdivided,  the  operation  of  the  central  force  informing  and  stimulat- 
ing each  labourer  to  cultivate  to  the  uttermost  the  field  allotted  to 
him. 

It  is  because  of  the  stimulus  given  to  the  voluntaiy  labouren  by 
the  minutes  of  1846,  and  because  of  the  wise  provisions  therein  made 
for  securing  practical  efficiency  to  the  schools  aided,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  conscientious  convictions  of  the  school  managers,  that 
the  success  of  those  minutes  has  been  so  remarkable ;  no  honeei 
workman  has  fairly  tried  them  but  has  found  them  to  be  an  effectnal 
help.  They  have,  as  I  believe,  been  administered  with  inflexible 
integrity,  and  the  longer  they  are  acted  on,  the  more  will  the  ooontiy 
be  sensible  how  great  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due,  humanly  speaking, 
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^  tiieir  aathor,  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth.  Their  operation  may 
jwriiaps  be  still  further  enkrged  in  the  increase  of  the  capitation 
ffM^  and  in  the  aid  to  night  schools  For  the  mass  of  the  people 
a%ht  aohools  offer  the  best  opening  for  self-improvement 

Sobjeot  to  that  great  principle,  happily  so  distinctly  recognised  in 
tlie  first  minutes  of  1839,  'that  no  plan  of  education  ought  to  be 
eooooniged  in  which  intellectual  instruction  is  not  subordinate  to  the 
pegnlation  of  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  children  by  the  doctrines 
iiid  precepts  of  revealed  religion,' — ^it  seems  to  be  an  error  on  the 
xrt  of  the  C^ovemment  to  recommend  specific  books.  The  Govern- 
nent  may  rightly  decline  to  examine  as  to  any  subjects  that  may 
leem  to  be  frivolous  or  out  of  place.  But  if  Hallam  and  Blackstoue 
le  noommended,  the  objector  may  fiiirly  ask  why  should  Sir  James 
keplien  and  Burke  be  omitted,  or  inde^  Adam  Smith,  or  Butler,  or 


The  reports  of  the  inspectors  ought  to  be  widely  diffused,  and  as  a 
belp  to  their  independence  and  usefulness,  what  they  write  should  be 
MiUished,  not  in  an  amalgamated  form  of  combined  results,  but  with 
jie  stamp  of  individual  responsibility.  They  come  in  contact  with 
•he  schools,  and  must  know  their  needs  better  than  a  secretary  in 
Oowning-street.  The  inspectors  were  not  appointed  to  carry  out  any 
inpposed  views  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  education,  but  as 
msted  officers  (subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Government,  and 
sheeked  by  the  authorities  of  the  religious  communities)  to  be  ready, 
f  asked,  with  such  counsel  after  examination  as  their  enlarged 
txperience  might  suggest  An  inspector,  who  finds  stories  cited 
Smn  his  reports  as  jests  by  the  newspapers,  has  reason  to  ask  himself 
f  he  has  not  mistaken  his  work ;  but  an  error  of  this  kind  is  not 
ikely  to  be  repeated 

With  a  view  to  recognising  still  more  distinctly  practical  skill  in  a 
seacher,  as  being  at  least  of  equal  value  with  the  ]X)wer  to  produce  on 
laper  answers  to  such  questions  as,  *  What  is  the  method  of  bringing 
b  private  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  V  '  What  were  the  objects 
if  the  statutes  of  provisors  and  of  premunire  V  I  wish  that  in  the 
sue  of  a  teacher  whose  school  was  reported  by  the  inspector  three 
rears  in  succession  to  be  of  pre-eminent  merit,  the  most  experienced 
»f  the  inspectors  might  be  sent  specially  to  examine  that  school,  and, 
f  the  report  of  the  experienced  inspector  coincided  with  that  of  the 
ooal  inspector,  that  the  school  might  be  admitted  to  the  advantages 
if  pupil  teachers  and  capitation  grants,  even  if  the  master  were  un- 
rilling  to  present  himself  for  an  examination  on  paper.  If  he  proved 
mable  to  carry  his  pupil  teachers  forward,  the  school  would  be 
idmitted  only  to  a  share  in  the  capitation  grants. 

The  conclusions  I  have  ai*rived  at  are,  I  think  (i)  that  we  cannot 
lisplaoe  our  existing  schools  without  incurring  a  grave  responsibility  ; 
2)  that  those  schools  are  working  increasingly  well ;  (3)  that  they 
herish  sympathy  and  cement  society  ;  (4)  that  the  State  should  do 
rhftt  it  can  to  encourage  reform  and  strengthen  the  voluntary 
aboorers ;  (5)  that  it  cannot  rear  fit  teachers  without  the  hearty  co- 
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operation  of  the  religious  communities;    (6)  that  cop  ▼olnntiry 
efforts  can  only  be  supplemented  by  penal  diiscipline ;  (7)  thit  fret 
schools  will  weaken,  and  in  the  end  destroy  our  existing  schools;  (8) 
that  free  schools  will  not  answer  the  desired  ends ;   (9)  that  tiie 
minutes  of  1846  supply  the  best  attainable  solution  of  the  problem, 
enlarging  their  application  in  the  increase  of  the  capitation  gnaoAf 
and  in  the  aid  to  night  schools ;  (10)  that  the  Government  should 
not  recommend  specific  books  ;  (i  i)  that  the  reports  of  the  inspecton 
should  be  published  intact,  they  being  individually  responsible ;  (la) 
that  they  should  be  trusted  with  the  recognition  of  remarkable  pno- 
tical  skill  in  school  teachers. 

I  fear  more  the  fiulure  of  charity  than  the  failure  of  knowledge^ 
one  can  imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which  every  office  was  filled  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  tabularized  results  of  a  wholesale  system 
of  competitive  examinations,  but  I  cannot  think  that  the  issue  would 
be  a  community  of  modest,  laborious,  trustworthy  citizens,  servios- 
able  to  each  other  and  creditable  to  their  country.  The  qnestioii 
which  the  State  has  to  solve  in  its  dealings  with  education,  is  how 
can  it  best  rear  those  who  will  make  the  intelligent  discharge  of  duty 
the  aim  and  end  of  life  ? 


Compulsory  Education.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Fkaser,  Paideg. 

Our  population  may  be  diVided  into  two  classes — the  educated  and 
the  non-educated.  While  there  are  in  the  sphere  of  the  educated 
manifold  political  and  ecclesiastical  antagonisms,  all  more  or  leu 
favourable  to  progress,  there  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  non-educated 
an  all-pervading  and  almost  hopeless  ai)athy.  A  social  and  monl 
paralysis  extending  over  large  masses  of  our  population  has  hitherto 
baffled  all  the  appliances  of  statesmanship  and  philanthropy.  The 
fact  of  an  outlying  population  sinking  and  sunken,  is  indisputaUe. 
In  proof  of  this  general  statement  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  recent 
statistical  investigations.  They  have  thoroughly  dissipated  the  dela- 
sion,  long  cherished,  that  all  children  of  school  age,  not  at  school, 
were  at  work  and  acquiring  at  least  habits  of  industry  and  attention. 
While  about  600,000  were  at  work,  there  were,  according  to  the 
census  returns,  more  than  one  million  and  a  half,  after  making 
allowance  for  every  claim  to  deductions,  neither  at  school  nor  at  work. 
Subsequent  investigations  throw  additional  light  on  our  diseased 
social  condition.  In  Manchester  and  Salford  1700  were,  in  1853, 
neither  in  school  nor  at  work,  and  in  Glasgow,  it  has  beesi  recently 
ascertained,  that  there  are  still,  as  in  1837,  only  one  in  fourteen  at 
school.  The  simple  feuct  that  hundreds  of  thousands  are  growing  uf 
without  any  education,  and  consequently  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a 
healthful  citizenship,  indicates  a  social  condition  requiring  the  prompt- 
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id  most  effective,  although  they  may  be  exlraordmary  remedial 
ireiL 

lat  is  to  be  done  ?  The  question  is  difficult,  but  it  is  one  with 
uthis  and  similar  associations  must  deal.  The  first  and  readiest 
is,  that  a  national  system,  supported  by  local  rates  and  moulded 
wl  management,  would  almost  completely  reduce  the  untaught 
b)  This  supposition  is,  I  humbly  think,  a  mistaka  All 
ienoe  la  against  the  anticipated  result  In  the  United  States, 
an  education  supported  by  local  rates  and  conducted  locally, 
isily  accessible  to  the  very  poorest,  so  many  thousands  are  grow- 
p  untaught  that  even  there  the  question  of  compulsory  eduoa- 
i  b^^ning  to  be  freely  discussed.  In  Ireland,  with  a  national 
d  exacting  no  fees  where  none  can  be  paid,  and  with  the  Church 
ition.  Society  carrying  over  the  country  the  benefits  of  the 
taiy  ejBtem,  similar  school  neglect  appears.  In  England  and 
ad  children,  with  free-schools,  in  many  instances  daily  open  for 
admission,  are  loitering  into  an  ignorant,  and  consequently 
it^  manhood.  What  is  there  in  a  national  school  more  than  in 
enominational,  to  attract  and  elevate  the  sunken )  If  the  de- 
lational  plan  with  its  combined  forces — State  stimulus  and  local 
olenoe — is  fiiiiling,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  a  national 
1  with  its  single  force  will  also  fail  ?  Let  a  net-work  of 
ighly  equipped  national  schools  be  carried  over  the  whole 
ry,  and  lowered  around  the  most  sunken  of  our  town  populations, 
.  will  be  found  powerless  to  attract  and  elevate  the  untaught 
[Mithetic  masses.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
'  all  who  have  come  much  into  intercourse  with  that  mass  of 
bage,  now  in  the  country,  which  has  itself  never  known  the 
igB  of  even  the  most  rudimentary  education.  Bagged  schools 
lao  advocated  by  many  as  sufficient  to  supplement  our  educa- 

agencies  and  meet  our  destitution.  They  are  carrying  the 
igs  of  a  kindly  and  generally  efficient  education  certainly  into 
homes,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  general  con- 

of  the  country.  They  collect  only  the  straggling  Arabs  of  our 
,  the  mass  behind  is  untouched.     Reformatories  are  also  doing 

for  the  young,  but  only  when  drawn  forth  by  the  rude  arm  of 
w  from  amid  simmering  and  seething  depravities,  stamped  with 
i£amy  of  early  crime.  Our  ragged  schoob  and  reformatories 
their  benefits  only  into  the  outskirts  of  our  social  and  moral 
^  while  the  fields,  sending  abroad  their  floating  seeds  of  vagrancy 
ime,  are  ever  peimitted  to  multiply  undisturbed  the  elements 
ir  own  productiveness.  Prize  schemes  and  many  other  appli- 
of  Christian  philanthropy  are  also,  in  many  instances,  carrying 
bhem  beneficial  results,  but  are  ineffective  in  the  present  eon- 
I  of  society  to  produce  sufficiently  extensive  and  continuous 
laea  of  reform  and  elevation.  The  truth  is  distasteful  and  dis- 
ging,  but  it  must  be  looked  at  All  the  agencies  we  have 
(taUiahed  but  scratch  the  surflEu^e,  and  gather  into  our  institu- 
a  few  floating  particles  for  amelioration.     Were  there  no  repro- 
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duction  of  the  same  forms  of  ignorance  and  apathy,  the  whole  iM* 
might  in  process  of  time  yield  to  the  play  of  persevering  benevoleDC^ 
as  the  solid  rock  moulders  into  softness  and  fertility  under  the 
gentle  influences  of  moisture,  air,  and  light  But  it  is  otherwiae— * 
rapidly  as  one  portion  is  removed,  another  fills  its  place. 

We  must  go  to  the  source.  Our  social  condition  can  now  only  l» 
changed,  in  so  far  as  education  avails,  by  a  national  system  baaed  on 
compulsory  enactment.  Legislation  in  this  form  has  beoome  t 
national  necessity.  I  am  aware  of  the  strong  prejudices  in  Kngiand 
against  this  remedy,  yet  venture  to  solicit  for  its  claims  what  I  fed 
assured  it  will  obtain  in  this  meeting,— deliberative  consideration. 

The  first  di£&culty  pressed  against  compulsory  legislation,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  is  its  alleged  interference  with  ^e  labouF-mazket 
Too  much  has  been  made  of  this  objection.  It  has  been  applied  to 
the  1,500,000  not  at  school  nor  at  work,  while  it  ia  only  ftoAj 
applicable  to  the  case  of  those  at  work.  But  taking  the  objectioB 
in  its  more  consistent  application,  I  ask,  is  it  just^  in  honouring  the 
claims  of  the  labour-market,  to  dishonour  the  rights  of  children  t 
We  do  not  drag  young  horses  into  the  labour-market  until  there  is  a 
certain  firmness  of  bone  and  muscle ;  yet  there  is  no  hesitatioa  to 
lay  the  body,  heart,  intellect,  and  moral  energy  of  children  a  sacrifioe 
on  this  altar  of  Traffic.  Public  tenderness  is  exquisitely  acute  as 
regards  the  claims  of  covetous  parents  and  masters,  but  coils  itself  up 
rapidly  in  indifference  when  thousands,  emaciated  in  body  through 
premature  toil,  and  enfeebled  in  spirit,  stand  before  it,  and  is  heed- 
less of  the  terrible  loss  to  every  neglected  child  of  its  one  privU^pe— 
education.  No  parent,  I  hold,  has  a  light  to  traffic  in  the  bone,  sinew, 
and  spirit  of  his  children,  when  he  should  be  educating  them.  We  take 
care  that  the  body  shall  not  be  maimed  or  injured  ;  and  does  it  not 
become  us  with  still  greater  earnestness  to  guard  the  higher  nature 
from  distortion  and  imbecility)  There  is  absolute  necessity  for 
restrictive  legislation  when  the  labour-market  carries  its  demands 
so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  a  healthfiil  citizenship.  This 
it  does  when,  as  at  present,  it  forms  the  foundations  of  its  imposing 
structures  out  of  finest  sensibilities,  which  it  crushes— out  of  strong 
and  hopeful  intellects,  which  it  keeps  for  ever  dark — and  out  of  con- 
sciences, which  it  touches  often  only  to  deaden.  This  restrictiTe 
legislation  already  works  in  the  Factory  Act.  Why  not  extend 
suitably  modified  applications  of  the  principle  to  all  employments 
— raise  the  first  year  of  toil  to  ten  years  of  age  instead  of  eight,  and 
make  even  at  that  age  certain  educational  attainments  the  condition 
of  entrance  on  half-time  labour;  and  at  fourteen  make  a  higher 
education  the  condition  of  full-time  labour?  This  has  reference 
only  to  those  at  work,  and  who  might  feel  too  heavily  the  pressure  of 
direct  compulsory  enactments  bearing  without  modification  on  ill 
classes  ;  but  for  those  already  at  school,  and  those  neither  at  school 
nor  at  work,  compulsory  legislation  could  be  no  really  irksome  and 
unsuitable  burden.  To  those  already  at  school,  and  valuing  the  benefits 
of  education^  a  compulsory  enactment  would  be  as  nothing,  and  could 
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^  more  be  said  to  interfere  with  their  liberties,  than  sanitary  regula- 
tions interfere  with  the  purposes  and  life  of  those  who  attend  to 
deaolineBB  and  health,  irrespectively  of  law.  Sanitary  laws  do  inter- 
file with  the  liberties  of  those  that  love  to  wallow  in  filth.  In  com- 
pelling  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  we  do  break  in  upon 
the  apathy  of  a  free  people,  and  without  serious  compunctions  as  to 
encroaching  on  their  liberty ;  and  may  we  not  insist  in  the  same 
qurit  and  in  the  same  way,  that  those  who  wallow  deliberately  in  the 
sottiahneas  and  gloom  of  ignorance  shall  let  the  light  of  education 
break  upon  their  homes,  and  that  they  shall  attend  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  health  ?  To  the  2.000,000 
already  at  school  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  the  368,000  in 
Sootlaiid,  the  law  would  be  as  if  it  had  no  existence ;  while  to  those 
not  at  school  and  not  at  work  it  would  carry  with  it  unspeakable 
privileges,  by  its  securing  the  attention  of  all  to  their  own  highest 
interests.  80  long  as  parents  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  send  their 
diildren  to  whatever  school  they  please,  and  to  train  them  in  what- 
ever religious  belief  commends  itself  to  their  prejudices  or  their 
conscience,  there  can  be  no  solid  reason  for  resisting  compulsory 
enactments. 

The  ailment  for  compulsory  education  might  here  be  urged  on  the 
ground  of  self-defence,  and  of  the  greater  public  good ;  but  our  limits 
forbid  more  than  a  closing  remark.  It  may  be  safely  enunciated  as 
a  principle  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  society,  that  no  one 
■ection  of  a  community  shall  have  the  right  or  permission  to  prove  a 
danger  and  a  burden  to  other  sections ;  that  no  one  section  be  allowed 
to  compel  ooDtinuously  other  sections  to  establish  and  maintain  agencies 
to  repair  its  n^lect  of  duty  and  its  violation  of  law. 

Much  might  be  added.  Compulsory  education  is  necessary  to 
goard  the  rights  of  children  amid  the  crushing  competition  of  the 
labour-market ;  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  other ;  to  diffuse  through  the  nation  greater  enlighten- 
ment^ juster  views  of  individual  responsibilities,  and  a  healthier 
social  life.  Without  it,  national  systems  will  fail,  like  denominational 
^pliances,  to  overcome  the  vis  inertics  of  the  uneducated  masses. 
However  generally  reluctant  the  public  mind  may  be  to  entertain  this 
view  of  the  subject,  it  must  soon  receive  closer  consideration  than  has 
yet  been  bestowed  on  it.  In  this  hope,  I  venture  to  throw  out  the 
following  suggestions : — 

ist  That  not  only  for  social  and  moral,  but  also  for  purely 
physiological  reasons,  the  age  of  half-time  labour  be  raised  from 
eight  to  ten  years ;  and  that  an  educational  test  be  applied  as  the 
condition  of  admission  to  half-time  labour. 

2nd.  That  to  guard  against  the  admitted  abuses  of  the  Factory 
Act,  another  and  higher  educational  test  be  applied  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  as  the  condition  of  admission  to  fuU-time  labour  in  all 
employments. 

3rd.  That  to  guard  further  against  the  burdens  of  ignorance, 
vagrancy,  and  crime,  there   be  an  enactment   directly  compulsory. 
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requiring  the  attendance  of  all  not  at  work  till  fourteen  years  of  age 
on  the  means  of  instruction,  either  private  or  public. 

For  the  reasons  already  specified,  and  for  others  th«t  mi^  be 
ui*ged,  I  think  it  absolutely  necesaaiy  that  we  go  at  once  thus  to  tiie 
root  of  the  matter.  If  we  would  lessen  the  number  of  our  ngged, 
industrial,  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  secure  a  general  difiawn 
of  instruction,  with  such  a  press  as  we  have,  and  a  Government  ooih 
stituted  like  ours,  we  have  little  to  fear  from  abuses  or  de^otism. 


Obstacles  to  a  National  System  of  Education  in  Scotland.   By 
the  Bev.  James  Begg,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

In  one  sense,  a  national  system  of  education  exists  in  Soothni 
A  public  school  is  placed  by  law,  and  has  existed  for  a  long  period,  in 
every  rural  parish,  and  thus  a  measure  of  education  has  been  gene- 
raUy  diffused  amongst  the  Scotch  people,  which  has  enabled  than  to 
rise  high  and  maintain  their  ground  amongst  the  nations  of  the  eutk 
This  system,  however,  although  most  cr^table  to  the  Sooteh  in- 
formers by  whom  it  was  founded,  had  always  most  serions  deCM^ 
arising  chiefly  from  the  niggardly  and  grudging  spirit  in  whidi  i( 
was  supported.  Knox  intended  a  large  portion  of  the  oonfiaoatal 
property  of  the  Bomish  Church  to  be  devoted  to  this  object ;  but  the 
nobility,  who  were  thirsting  for  the  spoils  of  that  church,  trettod 
this  enlightened  proposal  as  a  '  devout  imagination,*  and  seized  almoit 
the  whole  to  themselves.  The  establishment  of  schools^  therefoi^ 
was  made  upon  the  most  parsimonious  plan.  The  salaries  and  iO- 
conimodation  of  the  teachers  were  most  inadequate, — no  retixiog 
salaries  were  provided  for  incapacitated  teachers, — no  suitable  •^ 
rangements  were  made  for  the  case  of  overgrown  pariahes, — and  the 
system  was  never  made  applicable  to  urban  districts.  Still,  with  ill 
these  drawbacks,  perhaps  there  never  was  a  stronger  illustration  cf 
the  great  value  of  a  national  system  of  education  than  may  be  &irij 
derived  from  the  case  of  Scotland. 

A  new  difliculty,  however,  has  now  arisen  in  extending  and  adapt- 
ing the  system  to  the  state  of  Scotland  as  it  at  present  exists.  Ttfi 
parochial  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  estabUdf 
ment,  and  all  who  are  not  members  of  the  Established  Church  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  office  of  teacher.  In  a  country  like  Scotland,  wfaeio 
such  a  proportion  of  the  population  are  now  Dissenters,  such  a  restrie- 
tion  is  alUce  unjust  and  impolitic.  It  prevents  the  schools  from 
obtaining  a  choice  of  all  classes  of  successful  teachers,  and  it  prevento 
the  national  system  of  education  from  being  developed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  growing  population.  Were  this  immense  obstruction  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  oomstitutioii 
of  the  parish  schools  to  prevent  their  being  extended  over  the  entire 
kingdom.     There  is  no  more  real  difficulty  in  this  than  there  hii 
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l)eeii  fouud  to  be  in  adapting  the  universities  of  Scotland  to  the  altered 
itite  of  the  nation,  bj  severing,  as  has  been  done,  their  exclusive  con- 
nexion with  the  Established  Church.  It  is  not  meant  that  no  other 
altention  would  be  found  necessary ;  but  this  is  an  essential  prelimi- 
niij  to  any  hopeful  scheme  of  improvement ;  and  if  an  enlightened 
iliitmm«n  would  make  this  simple  change,  oUier  needful  alterations 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

No  doubt,  to  any  such  proper  national  system  a  considerable  number 
of  objections  would  be  nosed.     An  outcry  about  the  supposed  danger 
to  region  would  be  raised  in  certain  quarters,  when  all  that  would  be 
UMant  would  simply  be  to  defend  an  unfidr  and  impolitic  monopoly. 
This  cry  would  also  be  caught  up  by  some  who  regard  the  existing  dead- 
lock with  complacency,  as  a  tolerable  guarantee  against  any  additional 
impost  for  educational  purposes.     A  certain  sectarianism  will  also  be 
foand  existing  in  a  few  quarters  amongst  Free  Churchmen  and  other 
Dinenters,  which  might  deprecate  any  prospect  of  educational  com- 
pnehension.     A  com|)aratively  small  number  might  also  oppose  all 
impiovement^  upon  the  ground  that  all  national  systems  of  education 
^  wrong,  and  unnecessary,  and  that  any  existing  lack   is   being 
Applied  by  voluntary  effort     If  this  latter  statement  were  true,  it 
woiild  be  of  much  weight ;  but  it  is  not.     Immense  sums  are,  no 
doobt^  being  expended  both  by  the  State  and  by  private  individuals; 
hot  thJB  ia  not  done  in  accordance  with  any  system ;  and  accordingly, 
Wlubt  some  districts  are  torn  to  pieces  with  sectarian  educational 
oompetitiona,  others  are  totally  neglected,  and  these  by  far  the  most 
destitute.     The  effect  of  the  present  desultory  system  of  educational 
eflbrt,  aided  by  Privy  Council  grants,  can  never  be  to  overtake  the 
«diicationaI  destitution  of  the  country  ;  whilst,  both  on  the  ground  of 
oqiense  and  principle,  that  sjrstem  may  be  expected  speedily  to  come 
to  an  end.     £ven  as  it  is,  giving  all  credit  for  much  good  intention, 
the  struggle  seems  to  be  &r  stronger  in  the  direction  of  mere  secta- 
rian advancement  than  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  people  at 
large. 

The  statesmen  of  this  country  must  sooner  or  later  &ce  the  question 
of  popular  education,  and  many  of  the  recent  make-shift  plans  are  only 
raising  up  additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  solution.  A  proper 
■olation  of  that  question  would  go  far  to  solve  many  of  our  other 
social  problems,  and  is  loudly  <atlled  for,  besides,  upon  its  own  merits. 
And  we  do  not  know  any  easier  way  of  initiating  the  solution  of  the 
question  than  by  a  judicious  reformation  and  adaptation  of  the  Scotch 
system  of  parochial  education  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  that 
CDontry.  The  introduction  of  no  new  principle  is  necessary;  for  the 
system  already  exists,  and  is  substantially  approved  of  by  all  classes 
criT  the  community.  Even  the  religious  question  need  create  no 
alarm,  inasmuch  as  by  the  present  system  the  books  taught  are  left 
to  the  local  parties ;  and  it  has  long  been  an  imderstood  principle  in 
Scotland,  that  whatever  is  taught  in  the  school  is  not  made  compul- 
sory, any  parent  being  at  liberty  to  prevent  his  child  from  being 
inatmcted  in  any  branch  of  it.     What  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  simply 
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a  statesman  with  sense  and  energy  enough  to  cut  the  present  knot  ci 
sectarian  difficulty  by  the  broad  axe  of  legislation,  heedless  of  tlae 
clamour  of  sects ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  (he 
schools  of  Scotland  would  soon  be  willingly  incorporated  in  one  whole- 
some and  harmonious  scheme,  by  which  the  blessings  of  a  sound 
education  might  again  be  made  to  reach  the  entire  population,  the 
stattLS  of  the  teachers  greatly  elevated,  and  an  example  given  to  the 
other  sections  of  the  empire.  The  two  objects  to  be  mainly  aimed  it 
are,  that  no  child  in  the  kingdom  should  be  suffered  to  grow  op 
without  receiving  the  elements  of  a  common  education,  and  that  this 
education  should  be  placed  under  efficient  popular  control  The 
Christian  principle  of  the  countiy  will  accomplisdi  the  rest. 


Hints  on  some  Prevailing  Errors  in  the  Educational  Training 
of  the  Working  Classes.    By  Phofessor  Pillans. 

IT  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in  a  free  and  highly  mannfio- 
turing  country  like  England,  where  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
young  hands  and  for  labour  of  all  kinds,  it  is  vain  to  contend,  either 
by    legislative    enactment    or    private    benevolence,    against  the 
natural  desire  of  the  lower  classes,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  to 
have  recourse  to  their  children's  labour  as  soon  as  they  can  make  it 
available  to  add  to  their  own  earnings ;  and  that,  consequently,  • 
great  portion — perhaps  one  might  say,  a  vast  majority — of  the  chil- 
dren of  those  classes  are  withdrawn  from  school  at  or  before  the  age 
of  ten.     But  instead  of  lamenting  over  this  as  a  great  and  unav<^ 
able  evil,  and  devising  impracticable  schemes  for  retaining  the  children 
of  the  masses  in  school  till  they  be  twelve  or  fourteen  yeara  old,  would 
it  not  be   wiser  to   bethink  ourselves  whether,  by  improving  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  training,  and  by  husbanding  the  dispoeaUe 
time,  we  may  not  find  that  time,  brief  as  it  is,  amply  sufficient  to 
imbue  these  young  minds  with  all  the  feelings,  habits,  and  attain- 
ments which  are  required  to  fit  them  for  that  sphere  of  action  in 
which  they  are  destined  to  move  ?     That  this  is  an  object  attainahb 
within  the  compass  of  the  first  nine  years  of  a  child's  life,  I  am  myself 
fully  convinced ;  and  that  I  may  have  a  chance  of  carrying  the  same 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  others,  I  shall  throw  out  a  few  hints  on 
some  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  prevailing  errors  in  the  educational 
training  of  the  young— errors  by  the  removal  of  which,  and  the  auh* 
stitution  of  a  better  practice,  much  time  would  be  saved,  and  much 
annoyance   avoided ;   and  the  children  would    start  in   life  better 
equipped  for  its  duties  and  enjoyments  than  those  generally  are  at 
present  who  remain  at  school  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 

It  is  right  to  premise,  that  whatever  may  be  said  in  defence  of  a 
stem  and  hardening  discipline  for  the  youth  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
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Bo)>le,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  surrounding  with  agreeable  associations  their 
attnmce  to  knowledge— of  filling  with  pleasing  recollections  of  their 
ttkrij  studies  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  be  absorbed,  ere  long,  into 
the  mighty  machine  of  manufacturing  and  agricultural  iudustry,  where, 
without  such  prepossessions,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  forget  what  they 
leuned  at  school ;  to  lose  even  the  power  as  well  as  the  inclination 
to  ready  and  be  tempted  to  devote  the  few  fragments  of  leisure  they 
h^ve  to  low  and  debasing  purstdts. 

Following  out  this  view,  and  beginning  with  the  first  step  the  child 
tikes  in  scholastic  discipline,  I  would  point  out,  as  one  of  the  errors 
lequiring  correction,  the  universal  practice  of  compelling  the  child,  at 
the  very  outset,  to  learn  by  heart  an.d  repeat  trippingly  on  the  tongue 
the  six-and-twenty  letters  in  the  English  alphabet.  Now,  as  these 
letters  are,  in  fact,  huddled  together  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  at 
ttndom  from  a  dice-box,  with  no  aid  to  recollection  but  juxtaposition, 
it  is  always  found  a  difficult  and  painful  task  to  ordinary  minds  of 
tender  age  to  master  them — so  painful,  as  often  to  engender  an  aversion 
to  the  business  of  school  which  is  not  easily  got  rid  of  What  we 
wint  the  child  to  learn  is,  not  the  established  sequence  of  the  letters, 
which  is  quite  arbitrary,  but  the  name,  the  form,  and  the  power  of 
eich  individual  character.  Now,  this  can  be  effected  by  bringing  other 
fiumlties  into  play  besides  memory.  With  the  help  of  a  bit  of  chalk  and 
a  black  board  for  the  eye,  the  teacher*s  voice  for  the  ear,  and  the  imi- 
tative instincts  of  the  i^toov  fUfirfriKov,  it  is  possible  to  give  the  child  the 
oommand  of  the  primary  elements  of  human  speech  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time. 

To  accomplish  the  mastery  of  the  alphabetical  sounds  and  characters, 
which  is  the  outfit  of  the  child  for  his  voyage  of  discovery,  we  have 
only  to  arrange  the  letters  in  sets,  accordiug  to  the  organs  of  voice 
with  which  they  are  pronounced.  To  begin  with  the  consonants — ^the 
first  brotherhood  will  consist  of  those  letters  to  which  utterance  is 
given  by  the  lips,  and  on  that  account  to  be  known  to  the  child  by 
ihe  name  of  '  lip-sounds.'  These  are  p,  6,  /,  v,  m,  pronounced  ip, 
A  (their  aspirates,  if,  iv,  and  the  nasal  m).  These  five  being  chalked 
on  the  board,  let  the  eye  of  the  child  be  directed  first  to  the  p  on  the 
boardy  that  its  form  may  be  imprinted  on  the  memory  ;  then  to  the 
lipa  of  the  teacher  as  he  gives  utterance  to  the  sound,  ip,  so  that  thus 
articulated  it  may  reach  the  ear — the  boy  being  invited  at  the  same 
time  to  place  his  lips  in  the  same  position,  and  give  out  the  same  sound. 
And  a  similar  process  being  followed  with  the  other  four,  the  form 
and  sound  of  these  five  characters  will  soon  be  linked  indissolubly  in 
the  child^s  memory  by  the  use  of  the  lip& 

The  boy  is  next  invited  to  mark  the  movements  of  the  tongue  on 
the  palate.  From  the  great  flexibility  of  that  organ,  he  lb  soon  taught 
to  find  that,  by  an  app^  to  his  own  consciousness,  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  consonants  can  be  ranged  under  the  head  of '  tip  of  the  tongue' 
soonda.  First  we  have  the  it  and  the  id,  with  their  aspirates  Uh  and 
Uh  (for  both  of  which  we  are,  unfortunately,  without  a  single  charac- 
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ter),  and  the  nasal  n,  corresponding  to  the  nasal  m  of  the  lips.  We 
have  also  l,r,  s,  z,  and  the  aspirates  of  the  two  last — for  which  we 
have  no  separate  symbol — sh  and  zh.  Thus  we  have  a  group  of  seien* 
consonants  associated  by  the  common  property  of  being  all  fiuhioned, 
as  it  were,  on  the  anvil  of  the  palate  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  whidi 
acts  as  the  hammer. 

Retiring  ftirther  back  in  the  mouth,  we  teach  the  child  to  wpgtj 
the  root  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  and  thus  give  him  possession  d 
the  form  and  sound  of  k  and  g — ik  and  ig,  at  least — though  we  cannot 
go  further  for  want  of  single  characters  for  the  aspirates  of  these 
letters  and  the  nasal  ng. 

In  this  way  we  give,  in  a  manner  that  diverts  instead  of  annoying 
the  child,  the  complete  possession  of  fourteen  out  of  eighteen  con- 
sonantal  characters ;  and  but  for  the  defects  and  redundances  of  our 
alphabet,  the  number,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  of  a  perfect  phDoeophicsl 
alphabet  would  be  comprised  in  the  threefold  subdivisions  and  beni- 
til'ul  analogies  of  lip-sounde^  tip  &  the  tongue  sounds^  and  root  o'  tk€ 
tangue  sounds,  which  may  be  technically  called  labials,  linguo-palatalS) 
and  gutturals.  Even  with  regard  to  the  vowels  of  our  alphabet^  the 
list  of  which  abounds  still  more  in  anomalies  and  incongruities,  the 
method  I  have  recommended  of  teaching  at  once  by  the  eye  and  ctr 
may  be  applied  with  advantage.  The  only  characters  in  the  Engliik 
list  of  vowels  which  represent  simple  elements  of  sound  are  a,  e^  (^ 
and  the  configuration  of  the  lips  required  in  pronouncing  these  makei 
it  possible  to  ti-eat  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  consonants.  The 
anomalies  in  both  cases  must  be  the  subject  of  separate  teaching. 

Thus,  without  the  risk  of  tiring,  vexing,  and  disgusting  the  infimt 
mind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  certainty  of  interesting,  amusing, 
and  delighting  it,  we  give  )>os8ession  of  the  letters  without  compelling 
the  child  to  cross  the  pons  asinorum  of  beginners,  the  ABC! 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  alphabet  drilling,  I  am  tempted  to 
throw  out  two  hints  to  practical  teachers,  which  1  propose  to  them  ti 
queries  rather  than  precept&  The  one  is,  whether  it  would  not  he 
better  to  revert  to  the  custom  of  our  great  grandmothers,  of  preying, 
instead  of  a/hxing  the  vowel  which  is  necessaiy  to  bring  out  the 
sound  of  many  of  the  consonants — 1.6.,  to  convey  to  the  child*s  ear 
the  power  of  the  letters,  by  saying  ip,  ib,  it,  id,  ik,  ig,  rather  than  pee, 
bee,  tee,  ko/y,  and  gee — seeing  that  the  fofce  and  significance  of  the 
letters  are  thus  more  strongly  felt  and  more  deeply  impressed  when 
the  voice  rests  finally  upon  its  proper  sound  rather  than  on  ee  / 

Secondly,  I  propose  it  as  a  query  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
bring  in  as  an  accessory  the  syllabic  method  of  teaching — to  make  a 
list,  e,g.,  of  monosyllabic  words  to  be  chalked  on  the  board,  and 
directing  them  to  be  soimded  at  once  withoilt  decomposing  them  into 
letters.     We  should  thus  save  the  child  the  very  puzzling  and  mis- 


*  tf  d  (9),  n,  If  Tf  s,  z  (sh  and  zh).  For  a  clearer  view  of  these  alphabetic 
brothcrlioods,  see  note  on  a  philosophical  alphabet  in  *  Contribationi  to  the  GauM 
of  Education,'  Longmans,  1856. 
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leading  preliniinary  process,  when  he  spells  out  the  word  gig,  of  say- 
ing ge&nn-gee^  before  he  says  gig,  or  pre&cing  the  pronunciation  of  ^u^  ' 
withjb-u-^fML 

The  working  man*8  child  being  provided,  in  the  compendious  man- 
ner above  described,  with  the  raw  material  of  all  written  and  printed 
diiaooiirae,  the  next  step  is  to  enable  him  to  make  a  ready  and  dex- 
terous use  of  these  loose  materials — ^to  build  them  up,  as  it  were,  into 
words  and  sentences.     To  a  mind  so  drilled,  this  will  be  neither  a 
long  nor  an  irksome  task.     For  a  while,  no  doubt,  his  attention  will 
be  so  engrossed  with  telling  off  the  letters  which  compose  the  words, 
and  in  giving  them  utterance  continuously,  that  he  will  have  little  or 
none  to  give  to  the  sense  of  what  he  reads.     As  soon,  however,  as  he 
can  dispense  with  the  spelling  process,  and  can  read  forward  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  with  some  fluency,  it  will  be  time  to  insist  on  his  carry- 
ing the  sense  of  what  he  reads  along  with  the  sound.     At  this  stage, 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher  must  be  shown  in  selecting  such  readings 
as  the  child  can  be  enabled  with  explanation  fully  to  comprehend. 
It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  grand  object  at  this  stage  is 
to  train  to  their  appropriate  exercise  the  three  nobler  senses — sight, 
through  its  organ,  the  eye ;  hearing,  through  its  organ,  the  ear ;  and 
touch,  through  its  finest  organ,  the  finger.     To  carry  the  child  into 
abetract  subjects,  where  little  or  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  one  or 
more  of  these  senses,  is  to  stunt  rather  than  to  nourish  the  budding 
intellect      Descriptions  of  external  objects,  of  common  things  and 
localities,  which  the  pupil  can  verify  by  his  own  observation  j  simple 
stories  or  narratives,   which    his  own  limited   experience    enables 
him  to  follow  and  to  realize  to  himself;  lessons,  in  short,  which  create 
a  deep  interest,  or  inculcate  a  good  rule  of  conduct — these  should 
form  the  staple  of  his  daily  readings.     If  this  rule  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  the  pupil  will  be  adding  largely  every  day  to  his  stock  of  know- 
ledge, and — what  is  more  important  still — to  his  love  of  it  and  his 
damre  to  increase  it 

While  these  readings  form  the  main  business  of  his  school  life, 
the  groundwork  may  at  the  same  time  be  laid  in  those  other 
branches  on  which  the  instruction  is  equally  dependent  on,  and  ad- 
mitting of  appeal  to,  the  three  senses.  Such  are,  first  notions  in 
arithmetic,  taught  after  the  Pestalozzi  fashion,  by  means  of  a  frame 
with  wooden  balls,  strung  and  moveable  on  iron  rods ;  first  notions  in 
mathematics,  so  fa^r  as  to  familiarize  him  with  the  terms  and  figures 
of  geometry ;  first  notions  in  geography,  by  means  of  delineations  on 
a  black  boa^  of  localities  and  countries;  lessons  on  the  distinctions  of 
odour  for  the  eye,  and  of  music  for  the  ear,  the  voice,  and  the  heart 
All  this  elementary  training  ought  to  be  given  in  the  infiint 
fldiool  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six,  and  the  school  should  always 
be  taught  by  one  of  that  sex  whose  gentle  natures  and  quick  perceptions 
enable  them  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  very  young ;  to  antici- 
pate their  wants,  to  regulate  their  tempers,  to  gain  their  affections, 
to  compose  their  little  diflerences  and  quarrels,  to  redress  their  little 
grievancee,  to  teach  them  to  forgive  and  to  love  one  another,  and  to 
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iDColcate  by  precept  and  example  the   divine   lessons  of  Christiti 
morality. 

The  vast  importance  of  infant  schools  in  the  educational  trainiDg 
of  the  masses  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  the  public  at  laigei  To 
decry  and  think  lightly  of  their  influence  for  good,  as  is  not  unoom- 
mon,  even  among  men  of  thought  and  reflection,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  educational  heresies  ;  the  readiest  cure  for  which  would 
be  a  visit  or  two  to  the  infant-classroom  of  Wilderspin's  daughter, 
at  the  great  national  schools  in  Dublin ;  or  that  of  Miss  Ross,  at  the 
Normal  School,  Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh.  There  is  nothing,  we  may 
rest  assured,  on  which  depends  more  certainly  the  regeneration  oif 
society,  and  the  diminution  of  crimes,  whether  of  fraud  or  violence^ 
among  the  masses,  than  the  universal  adoption  and  right  oi^ganiatioa 
of  infant  schools. 

At  or  about  the  age  of  six  (a  little  earlier  or  later,  according  to 
circumstances),  the  child  trained  to  cleanliness,  order,  and  the  love  of 
reading,  with  all  his  habits,  prepossessions,  and  predilections  on  the 
side  of  virtue  and  progress,  and  habituated  to  observation  and  com- 
parison, is  handed  over,  we  shall  suppose,  to  the  mild  but  somewhst 
sterner  discipline  of  the  male  teacher  in  the  model  school  What  ii 
or  ought  to  be  done  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  of  school  attend- 
ance that  can  be  counted  on,  is  to  carry  out  in  a  similar  spirit  varioof 
branches  of  instruction  of  which  the  foundations  have  been  laid, 
with  this  special  observance,  that  upon  the  training  of  the  three 
great  inlets  of  knowledge  to  greater  and  greater  degrees  of  acuteneei^ 
accuracy,  and  extent  of  ol»ervation  and  exercise,  we  most  atill 
maiuly  rely  for  the  gradual  and  healthy  development  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  and  for  those  stores  of  information,  and  that  ready  use  of  i%t 
which  are  to  enable  the  boy,  when  launched  into  life,  to  find  a  my 
for  himself,  or  to  make  one.  To  the  n^lect  of  this  rule  we  may 
trace  the  prevailing  errors  in  the  educational  training  of  the  young 
in  this  higher  stage  of  progress.  In  a  case  like  the  present,  where 
there  is  so  much  of  vital  importance  to  be  done  in  so  limited  a  time, 
all  subjects  ought  either  to  be  ignored  or  postponed  which  deal  with 
abstractions  of  the  intellect,  and  admit  of  no  appeal  to  the  senses,  to 
observation,  and  to  experiment.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  mention  of 
two,  which  I  think  may  be  fairly  classed  among  prevailing  errors. 
The  first  is,  the  mistake,  as  I  cannot  but  think  it,  of  regarding  the 
teaching  of  history  as  not  only  superior  in  importance,  but  entitled 
to  priority  in  time  to  the  teaching  of  geography.  Now,  the  study  of 
the  latter  has  this  decided  advantage  on  the  principles  already  sta^ 
that  it  appeals  at  once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear ;  and  if  taught  by  delineflr 
tions,  on  a  black  board  in  coloured  chalks,  of  the  physical  character  of 
a  country — the  line  of  coast,  the  mountains,  the  rivers  and  their 
basins,  with  a  given  number  of  remarkable  towns  on  the  river  or 
within  the  basin — ^it  takes  a  hold  through  the  eye  of  the  imagination 
and  memory  of  the  young,  while  the  teacher  pours  through  the  ear  fiu^ 
and  events  memoi-ahle  in  history,  which  are  heard  and  treasured  with 
deep  interest  and  with  lively  recollection,  thus  aflbrding  a  good  pre- 
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paration  for  the  stady  of  consecutive  history,  when  it  is  thought 
advisahle  to  commence  it.  To  begin  with  the  history  of  nations 
without  such  preparation  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
<me  of  the  senses ;  and,  in  the  next,  it  is  to  cram  the  minds  of 
children  prematurely  with  facts  and  dates  and  events  which  at 
their  age  are  little  better  than  useless  lumber.  History  has 
been  well  defined,  Philosophy  teaching  by  example ;  but  to  give  the 
examples  without  the  philosophy,  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature. 
For  until  reason  and  reflection  enable  us  to  draw  from  history  the 
lemons  which  it  teaches,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  own  expe- 
rienoe,  by  being  introduced  to  scenes  in  the  drama  of  human  life 
which  occasionally  elevate  and  encourage,  but  more  frequently 
admonish  and  warn,  and  impress  us  with  a  humiliating  sense  of  the 
weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  former  ages — ^till  we  can  reap  such 
fraita,  what  is  history  but  a  catalogue  of  the  crimes  and  follies  and 
miseries  of  our  racel  Of  what  use  can  it  be  to  crowd  the  child  s 
memory  with  the  minute  details  of  these — with  dates  and  descriptions 
of  battles,  the  exact  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides,  the  lineal  descent  of  all  the  foolish  kings  and  ferocious  tyrants 
who  have  afflicted  huniauity,  the  day  and  year  they  were  bom  and 
died,  and  tae  length  of  their  disastroiis  reigns )  There  is,  indeed,  a 
way  of  culling  the  flowers  of  history  which  might  agi'eeably  and  pro- 
fitably follow  geographical  preparation,  before  the  close  of  the  ninth 
year.  The  bright  points  of  man's  history  may  be  dwelt  upon — the 
biography  of  great  men  who,  by  their  intellectual  feats,  have  im- 
pressed a  character  on  the  age  ;  notices  of  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  have  improved  the  condition  of  mankind ;  while  the  dreary 
wastes  of  chronology  are  passed  lightly  over. 

If  history  were  written  in  this  style,  it  would  be  a  graceful  and 
useful  crowning  of  the  nine  years  of  schooling.  We  want  books  written 
for  such  schools  by  persons  who  can  gauge  the  tendencies  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  young  mind,  and  are  less  ambitious  of  showing  how  much 
they  know  themselves,  and  so  disarming  the  critics,  than  of  acconimo- 
dsfeing  what  they  give  to  the  uses  and  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  and 
msJdng  it  attractive 

Secondly,  I  cannot  help  giving  a  prominent  place,  in  the  catalogue 
of  prevailing  errors,  to  the  practice,  commenced  too  frequently 
eren  in  the  infant  school,  of  forcing  on  young  minds  religious  doc- 
trines altogether  beyond  their  power  of  comprehension,  and  thereby 
arresting  the  growth  of  the  understanding,  and  inducing  a  habit  of 
being  satisfied  with  words,  instead  of  clear  ideas. 

During  the  time  of  life  we  are  now  contemplating,  the  school 
teaching  of  religion  should  be  limited  to  impresdona  such  as  are  easily 
drawn  from  the  senses  already  named,  employed  in  contemplating  the 
works  of  nature,  and  to  those  great  truths  which  find  an  echo  and 
response  in  every  young  bosom.  To  go  further  at  so  tender  an  age- 
to  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any  form  of  faith — ^to  inculcate 
dogmas,  and  insist  on  their  being  committed  to  memory,  which  for 
oenturies  have  been  the  subject  of  learned  discussion,  and  have  given 
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rise  to  great  diversities  of  opinion — is  not  this  to  run  counter  to  tLe 
fundamental  principle  on  which  we  have  hitherto  proceeded  t  Is  it 
not  to  violate  a  rule  which  is  now  considered  an  axiom  in  educatiomd 
science — ^that  in  being  taught  to  read,  a  child  shotdd  have  no  leaaon 
set  which  he  cannot  be  made  fully  to  understand? 

It  is  upon  the  clergy,  the  accredited  and  \^\d  agents  in  this  matter, 
that  the  duty  properly  devolves  of  paying  attention,  in  due  time,  to 
the  instruction  of  the  young  of  their  flock  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
church  to  which  they  belong.  These  tenets  and  truths,  when  they 
are  received  from  the  lips  of  their  pastor,  not  in  his  pulpit  ministn^ 
tions  only,  but  in  his  parochial  visitations  and  in  Sunday  eveoing 
schools,  have  surely  a  better  chance  of  being  admitted  and  meekly 
entertained  than  when  conned  and  repeated  by  rote,  under  the  deniuh 
ciations  of  wrath — which  failing,  by  corporal  inflictions  from  the  hand 
of  the  master — proceedings  which  account,  naturally  enough,  for  the 
indiflerence  and  aversion  for  such  subjects  which  we  too  frequently 
meet  with. 

Did  time  permit,  I  might  touch  on  many  other  points ;  but  the 
object  of  this  paper  is  sufficiently  gained  if  I  have  shown  that,  by 
adopting  proper  methods  of  instruction  in  the  infant  school,  and  hj 
selecting  in  the  higher  department  those  subjects  which  are  likely  to 
be  at  once  most  interesting  and  most  useful  to  the  boy,  and  most  valu- 
able as  the  means  of  cultivating  his  powers,  the  short  period  of  schod 
life  on  which  alone  we  can  depend  may  be  found  quite  aidequate  for  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  elementary  education. 


Notes  on  Popvlar  Education  in  Staffordshire.     By  the 
Kev.  J.  P.  NoRRis,  H.MJ. 

THE  heading  of  this  paper  is  intended  to  obviate  any  expectation  that 
it  will  exhibit  a  complete  account  of  the  state  of  public  instruction 
in  the  county  to  which  it  relates.  Any  such  account  ought  to  \ye  ex- 
haustive in  its  statistics,  and  could  only  be  rendered  by  one  who  had 
visited  all  the  schools,  public  or  private,  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  the  province.  Should  Staffordshire  be  selected,  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission now  sitting,  as  one  of  the  sample  counties  of  England,  such  * 
report  may  be  given  to  the  publia  My  purpose,  in  the  meantime,  i« 
limited  to  noting  down  a  few  observations  on  the  general  condition  of 
its  industrial  population  in  the  matter  of  education,  suggested  to  mo 
in  the  course  of  nine  years'  experience  as  school-inspector  of  tbi> 
district 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  render  Stafibrdshire  pre-eminently 
interesting  in  this  point  of  view. 

It  is  at  once  a  mining,  a  manufacturing,  and  an  agricultural  county' 
While  it  has  long  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  Pottery  and  the  Iron  traJOi 
it  has  been  distinguished  during  many  years  for  the  scientiflo  cultiva- 
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^^'ti  of  nianj  of  ihe  estates  of  its  landed  proprietors.     Enthusiastic 
T^^en,  like  Lord  Hatherton  and  the  late  Earl  Talbot,  have  done  for 
^  agriculture  what  the  genius  of  Watt  and  Wedgewood  did  for  its 
^SQaDQ&cturea.      Tts  commercial  prosperity  has  increased  its  popula- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  average  ratio  of 
its  inhabitants  to  its  area  is  double  that  of  the  rest  of  England. 
Aigland  is  peopled  at  the  rate  of  one  soul  to  every  two  acres.     In 
Staffordshire  we  find,  in  round  numbers,  a  population  of  700,000  souls, 
occupying  an  area  of  700,000  acres.     Of  this  population,  a  dense 
group  of  100,000  occupy  the  northern  coalfield  ;  and  a  still  denser 
group  of  200,000  occupy  the  southern  coalfield.    These  districts,  which 
may  be  respectively  called  the  '  Potteries '  and  the  *  Hardware '  dis- 
trict^ present  to  the  educationalist  problems  of  the  deepest  interest^ 
mnd  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  serious  difficulty. 

The  general  condition  of  the  operatives  of  the  Hardware  district, 
when  I  first  entered  it,  was  thus  described  in  one  of  my  Reports  : 

'  My  duties  have  led  me  to  spend  some  portion  of  each  of  the  three 
last  years  among  the  village  towns  which  lie  between  Stourbridge  and 
Wolverhampton.  I  have  visited  the  colliers  and  iron-workei-s  both 
at  their  homes  and  at  their  work,  whether  in  the  pits  or  at  the  forges, 
and  have  at  the  same  time  been  careful  to  put  myself  into  conimuni- 
csition  with  those  who  seemed  best  to  know  the  real  condition  of  the 
people. 

'  I  know  that  generalizations  in  these  matters  are  for  the  most  part 
untrustworthy ;  and  with  regard  to  other  classes  of  operatives,  I  have 
found  it  difficult,  aud  sometimes  impossible,  to  sum  up  in  one  word 
their  distinctive  character ;  but  in  respect  of  the  miners  and  iron- 
workers of  South  Staffordshire  I  have  no  such  difficulty.  Improvi- 
dence is  too  tame  a  word  ;  it  is  recklessness.  Elsewhere  improvidence 
and  sensuality  exist  to  a  lamentable  extent,  but  qualified,  and,  as  it 
were,  under  protest.  Among  the  mill  operatives  of  the  cotton  and 
mlk  districts,  these  faults  are  begiuning  to  be  redeemed  by  a  thought- 
ful and  almost  reflective  cast  of  countenance,  which  convinces  the 
▼iaitor  that  counteracting  influences  are  at  work.  In  the  agricultural 
parts  of  my  district,  alongside  of  the  notorious  incontinency  of  the 
fiurm-servants,  one  may  often  observe  in  the  improved  dwellings  and 
neatly  kept  gardens  of  the  married  labourer  evidence  that  these  vices 
are  very  generally  giving  way  to  sobriety  and  thrift  in  later  life ;  but 
here,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  married  and  unmarried,  are  uni- 
formly and  almost  avowedly  self-indulgent  spendthrifts.  One  sees 
this  reckless  character  marring  and  vitiating  the  nobler  traits  of  their 
nature  :  their  gallantry  in  the  face  of  danger  is  akin  to  fool-hardiness ; 
their  power  of  intense  labour  is  seldom  exerted  except  to  compensate 
for  time  lost  in  idleness  and  revelry ;  their  readiness  to  make  '  gather- 
ings* for  their  sick  and  maimed  comrades  seems  only  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  previous  saving  ;  their  very  creed — and,  after  their  sort, 
they  are  a  curiously  devotional  people,  holding  frequent  prayer-meet- 
ings in  the  pita-— often  degenerates  into  a  fanatical  fatalism.     But  it 
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is  seen  far  more  painfully  and  unmistakeably  in  the  alternate  pletbon 
and  destitution  between  which,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  the 
whole  population  seems  to  oscillate.  The  prodigal  reveby  of  the 
reckoning  night,  the  drunkenness  of  Sunday,  the  refusal  to  woi^  <m 
Monday,  and  perhaps  Tuesday ;  and  then  the  wretchedness  of  their 
homes  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  two  or  three  weeks  which  inte^ 
veue  before  the  next  pay-day,  their  children  kept  from  schooli  their 
wives  and  daughters  on  the  pit-bank,  their  ftimiture  in  the  pawn- 
shop ;  the  crowded  courts  and  miry  lanes  in  which  they  live,  their 
hoases  oflen  cracked  from  top  to  bottom  by  the  '  crowning  in  *  of 
the  ground,  without  drainage,  or  ventilation,  or  due  supply  of  water 
— s\ich  a  state  of  things  as  this,  co-existing  with  earnings  which  mi^ 
ensure  comfort  and  even  prosi>erity,  seems  to  prove  that  no  legislatioB 
can  cure  the  evil.  The  whole  character  of  the  people  must  be 
changed,  and  they  must  be  taught  early  in  life  habits  of  forecast  and 
self  control 

*  Happily,  the  cause  and  the  remedy  are  no  less  patent  than  the  eril 
itself  The  cause  may  be  found  in  the  recklcM  habits  of  the  people;  thi 
remedy  is  to  be  nought  in  improvement  of  the  home  and  of  the  schooL* 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  add,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  a  most  noticeable  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  these 
]^eople  has  taken  place.  It  was  only  last  week  that  the  Ixnd- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  returning  from  a  meeting  of  magistrates  in 
fc^outh  Staffordshire,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  how  best 
the  disagreements  between  the  masters  and  the  men  might  be  settled, 
mentioned  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  present  extensive  strike,  unlike 
tlie  strikes  of  past  years,  had  been  unaocomjmnied  by  a  single  act  of 
violence ;  and  when  I  asked  to  what  this  was  to  be  ascribed,  he  wud 
it  seemcfl  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  magistrates  that  it  WM 
due  to  the  sjtread  of  education  among  the  people,  bringing  their  mindi 
more  than  heretofore  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  giving 
them  more  correct  views  of  their  own  interests. 

In  connexion  with  many  of  the  great  works  of  our  manufiictureii» 
reading-rooms  have  of  late  been  established,  where  the  principel 
Loudon  journals  can  be  read.  The  success  of  these  reading-roome 
bears  a  twofold  witness  to  the  progress  of  education.  In  the  M 
place,  their  amount  of  custom  shows  that  the  number  of  those  who 
can  read  with  ease  and  pleasure  is  largely  increased ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  way  in  which  they  have  displaced  a  quantity  of  pe^ 
nicious  penny  literat\ire  argues  a  more  wholesome  taste  on  the  pert 
of  our  reading  operatives.  Another  fact  must  have  struck  those  wiio 
have  heard  or  read  the  addresses  and  circulars  of  the  colliers,  and  that 
in,  that  amongst  much  that  is  still  iiTatioual,  they  point  to  many  reel 
evils  which  in  previous  strikes  were  not  put  prominently  forward ; 
for  insttiuce,  one  of  their  chief  complaints  now  is,  that  the  hiUtiet,  or 
contractors,  pay  them  their  wages  in  public-houses,  thus  gratuitoodj 
throwing  them  in  the  way  of  a  strong  t«mpt:ition  to  drink ;  another 
is,  that  through  the  intervention  of  the  butiy-system,  the  iron  and 
coal-ma^i'ters  see  so  little  and  know  so  little  of  the  men. 
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Along  with  these  symptoms  of  improvement  may  be  mentioned  the 
total  discontinuance  of  bull  and  bear-baiting  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years;  the  rare  occarrence  of  fights  between  man  and  man  ;  the  great 
popnlarity  of  excursion  trips ;  cheap  concerts,  lectures,  and  the  revival 
of  mechanics*  institutes.  It  is  not  a  mere  assumption  on  my  part  that 
these  &ot8  are  connected  with  the  rapid  extension  of  good  schools  in 
this  district.  I  could  produce  abundant  evidence  of  this  connexion, 
had  I  space  to  do  so. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  means  of  popular  education  in  the 
South  Staffordshire  Mining  district  appeal's  in  the  fact  that  within 
this  district,  comprising  about  200,000  people,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  about  ten  miles  square,  there  have  been  built  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelye  years  thirty  new  schools,  capable  of  accommodating  about  8oco 
children,  nearly  all  of  them  being  now  un<ler  certificated  teachers, 
with  apprentices,  and  annual  grants  in  aid  of  their  support  from  the 
parliamentary  fiind. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Hardware  district  of  South  Staffordshire  to 
the  Potteries,  in  the  north  of  the  county,  the  change  for  the  better  is 
hardly  less  remarkable,  though  much,  very  much,  remains  to  be 
aooomplished. 

llioae  who  remember  the  great  outbreak  of  184a,  when  the  miners 
of  the  North  Staffordshire  coalfield  rose  against  their  employers, 
flooding  the  pits,  plundering  the  provision  shoj^s,  insultiug  the  clergy, 
and  hardly  yielding  to  the  superior  force  of  the  military  who  were 
called  out  to  restore  order  ; — those  who  remember  what  the  Potteries 
were  in  those  days,  and  witnessed  last  year  the  quiet,  patient  bearing 
of  the  people  during  a  season  of  unexampled  depression  in  the  trade 
of  the  dlstriot,  will  confirm  me  in  saying  that  the  multiplied  means 
of  education  afforded  to  the  people  dunug  the  intervening  period 
have  not  fidled  to  produce  some  good  effects  on  the  character  of  the 
people. 

Several  schools  were  already  in  active  openition  wheu  J  first  knew 
the  district  in  1850;  but  they  reached  but  few  of  the  children,  and 
those  who  attended  them  were  little  better  than  infants.  Of  3538 
children  whom  I  found  in  these  schools  in  1852,  one-half  were  under 
seven  years  old,  and  only  nine  per  cent,  were  above  t^leven.  Their 
average  term  of  attendance  at  school  was  one  year  and  eight  months. 

Out  of  ten  boys*  schools,  having  1 110  on  the  books,  476  had  been 
withdrawn  to  work  in  the  factories  in  one  year.     The  ages  of  these 
boys^  when  so  taken  to  work,  were  as  follows  : — 
28  per  cent,  were  under  seven. 
51  per  cent  were  above  seven  and  under  ten. 
1 7  per  cent,  were  above  ten  and  under  thirteen, 

4  per  cent,  were  above  tMrteen. 

From  eight  girls*  schools,  having  817  on  the  books,  220  had  been 
taken  to  work  in  the  factories  in  one  year  at  the  following  ages  : — 
15  i)er  cent,  were  under  seven. 
80  per  cent  were  above  seven  aud  under  thirteen, 

5  per  cent  were  above  thirteen. 
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One  school  was  reported  to  me  as  having  turned  over  its  sUm^  of 
children  four  times  in  two  years  and  a  quarter  !  In  an  in&nti^ 
school  of  200  children,  only  four  were  above  six  years  old,  and  of  the 
girls  only  three  were  above  five.  The  mistress  told  me,  in  explana- 
tion, that  at  this  age  (five)  they  were  generally  kept  at  home  to 
replace  their  sisters  of  six  or  seven,  who  then  went  to  work  ! 

Now,  although  I  believe  the  condition  of  the  Potteries  child  has 
been  to  some  small  extent  improved  ;  and  though  I  have  statistics  to 
show  that  for  some  portion  of  them,  at  all  events,  the  period  of 
schooling  has  been  extended  to  a  later  age ;  and  though  here,  too,  as 
in  South  Stafibrdshire,  the  number  of  elementaiy  schools  has  been 
considerably  increased — about  ten  new  schools  having  been  built  in 
this  district  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  placed  under  efficient 
teachers — yet  I  cannot  ascribe  the  improved  morality  of  the  potters 
and  miners  of  North  Stafibrdshire  so  much  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  elementary  day  school  as  to  the  establishment  of  evening  schoolsi 
adult  classes,  drawing  schools,  and  reading-rooms  of  late  years.  In 
one  parish  I  hear  of  a  Working  Men's  Association,  numbering  300 
members  j  in  another,  of  cheap  concerts  given  by  amateurs,  and  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  miners  all  through  the  winter ;  in  connexion 
with  the  largest  iron  works  of  the  district  (Lord  Granville's),  day 
schools,  night  schools,  a  chaplain,  services  in  the  works,  and  a  reading- 
room  have  been  established  in  the  last  few  years,  and — what  is  still 
more  important — ^residences  for  the  operatives  have  been  built  on  an 
excellent  plan.  Night  schools  are  becoming  very  general,  and  are 
largely  attended  in  the  winter  months,  especially  by  the  young  work- 
])eople  and  adults.  At  Stoke-uj>on -Trent  a  school  of  practical 
chemistry,  and  laboratory,  was  established,  M4th  a  large  class  of 
journeymen  potters  and  a])prentices,  and  was  rapidly  becoming  self- 
supporting,  when,  unfortunately,  the  master  was  unexpectedly  obliged 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  one  of 
the  men  employed  in  Minton's  works  came  to  me  to  say  there  was  a 
very  general  wish  that  it  might  be  reopened. 

Tlie  most  successful  day  school  of  the  district  is  Kidsgrove.  Here 
the  children  stay  to  a  more  advanced  age  than  elsewhere,  and  their 
fees  render  the  school  almost  self-supporting.  Consequently,  ednca- 
tion  is  in  this  place  bearing  its  legitimate  fruits. 

Not  an  instance  can  be  produced  of  a  child  educated  at  Kidsgrove 
daily  schools,  since  their  formation  in  1839,  having  been  convicted 
as  a  felon. 

Formerly  drunkenness  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent ;  now  it  veiy 
seldom  occurs  that  a  man  is  fined  for  this  vice.  The  workmen  veij 
generally  save  their  money^  and  great  numbers  have  built  themselves 
good  houses. 

But,  as  I  said  above,  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children  at 
this  and  a  few  other  schools  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  which  obtains  in  both  the  North  and 
the  South  Stafibrdshire  districts.  For  the  most  i>art,  the  children 
leave  to  go  to  work  at  a  deplorably  early  age.    And  it  is  to  this  great 
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erily  felt  more  or  less  throughout  England,  that  I  now  wish  to  invite 
attention. 

In  no  part  of  England  has  the  evil  of  premature  employment 
presented  itself  in  a  more  aggravated  form  than  in  Staffordshire,  and 
nowhere*  have  more  strenuous  efforts  been  made  to  counteract  it. 
Here,  therefore,  the  educational  problems  connected  with  it  may  most 
profitably  be  studied. 

No  words  of  mine  are  needed  to  prove  that  the  desultory 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  the  very  early  age  at  which 
their,  schooling  ceases,  now  form  the  main  hindrance  to  national 
education.  Time  was  when  want  of  schools  was  our  great  difficulty : 
schools  were  built.  Then  we  wanted  a  better  class  of  teachers ; 
an  admirable  system  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  devised,  and 
this  need  was  supplied.  With  multiplied  schools  and  superior 
teachers  the  annual  expenditure  began  to  exceed  the  resources  of  the 
voluntary  system,  and  a  larger  measure  of  grants  in  aid  was  accorded 
by  the  Government.  Meantime  the  nation,  after  making  these  really 
great  efforts  to  provide  means  of  education  for  its  children,  was 
naturally  looking  for  results.  I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  some  four  or  five  years  ago  a  very  general  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment began  to  be  felt.  Crime  was  not  diminished — a  good 
deal  of  conceit  seemed  to  be  engendered^-domestic  servants  were 
not  improved.  Weak  minds  here  and  there  were  losing  their 
fidth  in  education.  Things  were  in  this  state,  and  the  further 
progress  of  this  great  national  work  went  near  to  be  imperilled, 
when  public  opinion  was  most  opportunely  set  right  in  the  matter, 
and  attention  directed  to  the  real  cause  of  our  slow  advance.  It 
waa  no  longer  the  want  of  schools  for  children,  but  the  want  of 
children  for  schools,  that  was  now  hindering  us.  Schools  maintained 
at  a  great  cost,  and  capable  of  imparting  an  excellent  education,  were 
found  to  be  filled  with  mere  infants,  constantly  coming  and  going,  and 
altogether  withdrawn  long  before  any  real  impression  could  be  made 
upon  their  minds  or  characters.  This  discovery  of  the  real  difficulty, 
and  this  conversion  and  concentration  of  public  attention  upon  what 
had  come  to  be  the  really  important  issue,  were  due,  I  believe,  in  a 
very  large  measure,  to  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  schools. 
Without  any  preconcerted  purjK>se  they  echoed  from  all  parts  of 
England  the  teachera'  complaint,  that  while  the  children  came  so 
irr^ularly,  and  left  so  prematurely,  little  or  nothing  worthy  the 
name  of  education  could  be  effected.  In  the  Education  Conference 
held  in  London,  under  the  Prince  Consort's  auspices,  last  year,  the 
new  problem  thus  raised  found  still  more  public  expression.  People 
inquired  anxiously  what  measures  had  been  taken  to  counteract 
the  evil,  and  what  success  had  attended  them.  Among  other  things, 
attention  was  called  to  the  Prize  schemes  and  the  Begistration  scheme 
of  Staffordshire.  Both  had  been  devised  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
more  regular  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  both  had  been  in 
a  certain  measure  succes»fuL     In  papers  read  before  that  Conference, 
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'which  have  since  been  published,  and  in  a  series  of  special  reports 
to  the  Committee  of  Council,  these  schemes,  in  their  origin  and 
operation,  have  been  so  fully  described,  that  I  need  not  here  do 
more  than  state  a  very  few  facts  concerning  them. 

In  1852  it  appeared  that  Staffordshire  was  suffering  more  than  any 
other  county  in  England  from  the  early  removal  of  school  children  to 
work.  Attention  being  called  to  this  by  Mr.  Tremenheere  in  the 
South,  and  myself  in  the  North — Prize-schemes  were  established  in  both 
parts  of  the  county,  supported  by  the  liberality  of  the  iron  and  coal- 
masters  and  great  manufacturers,  whose  annual  subscriptions  for  this 
purpose  soon  reached  a  sum  of  nearly  500/.  None  are  allowed  to  compete 
for  these  prizes  unless  they  are  eleven  years  old  or  upwards,  have  beei 
at  least  two  years  in  regular  attendance  at  school,  and  can  produce 
certificates  of  good  conduct  Candidates  thus  qualified  are  examined 
collectively  by  me  each  year,  and  those  who  reach  a  certain  standard 
of  marks  receive  a  quarto  Bible  in  their  first  year  of  competition,  and 
2I'  in  subsequent  years.  After  completing  their  fifteenth  year,  those 
who  won  prizes  while  at  school  may  return  to  my  examinations,  and, 
if  the  testimonials  fi'om  their  employers  are  satisfactoiy,  may  compete 
for  a  higher  prize.  Thus  a  career  of  merit  is  opened  to  tliem,  and  en- 
couragement held  out  to  continuance  of  study  after  leaving  school 

The  success  of  the  Prize-schemes,  now  in  their  sixth  year  of  trial, 
may  be  stated  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  number  of  candidates  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing. 

2.  The  average  age  of  the  candidates  has  risen  from  eleven  yean 
and  six  months  to  tliirteen  yeara ;  and  that  of  the  first  class  in  the 
several  schools  from  nine  years  and  three  months  to  ten  years  and 
nine  months. 

3.  Their  attainments  have  advanced  no  less  uniformly  and  satisfiic- 
torily,  especially  in  the  boys*  anthmetic  and  in  the  girls*  needle-work. 

4.  The  attendance  at  school  has  been  more  reg\ilar. 

5.  The  teachers  have  been  encouraged  and  stimulated. 

6.  The  parents  have  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  the  great 
employers  of  lahonr  take  an  interest  in  their  children's  education. 

In  one  respect,  and  one  only,  have  the  results  disap] pointed  ns. 
Not  much  more  than  one-fourth— certainly  not  more  than  one-third — 
of  the  prizes  are  won  by  those  for  whose  l>enefit  they  were  sjKKnally 
intended,  the  children  of  the  colliers  and  ironworkers. 

Now,  although  one  rejoices  in  having  prolonged  the  schooling  of 
the  child  of  the  small  tradesman  or  the  skilled  mechanic,  and  though 
it  might  be  maintained,  I  think,  that  the  sound  education  of  tlus 
class,  who  have  the  sufirage,  is  even  more  important  than  that  of  the 
class  below  them,  yet  it  was  for  the  class  below  them  that  the  Pris^ 
scheme  was  chiefiy  intended ;  and  I  for  one  shall  not  be  content  until 
the  scheme  has  been  so  modified  as  to  reach  them.  The  modificatioB 
which  I  have  to  i»ropose  is  the  following  : — 

That  children  of  miners  be  admitted  to  compete  for  the  Bible  at 
ten  years  old  instead  of  eleven,  the  standard  of  attainment  required 
of  them  being  proportionately  lowered ;  and  that  boys  employed  iu 
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mines  or  ironworks  be  admitted  to  compete  for  the  after-prize  at 
fourteen  instead  of  fifteen. 

Our  £ulare  to  reach  the  children  of  the  mining  class  thns  far  is 
•n  instructiye  £ulure.  We  cannot  induce  them  to  remain  at  school 
OTer  their  eleventh  year,  but  we  may  perhaps  induce  a  more  regular 
attendance  under  this  age ;  and  we  may  perhaps,  by  an  extension  of 
the  q^^er-prize  part  of  our  scheme,  encourage  them  to  make  a  better 
use  than  heretofore  of  such  leisure  time  as  the  intervals  of  work  may 
allow  them.  And  it  is  to  be  rememlxjred  that  the  work  of  a  collier 
is  by  no  means  so  continuous  as  that  of  the  spinner,  or  weaver,  or 
potter.  The  collier  seldom  works  more  than  four,  or  at  most 
&ve,  days  in  the  week ;  and  his  earnings  being  large,  he  can  well 
afford  the  expense  of  a  night  school  or  mechanics'  institute.  If  the 
colliers  were  found  unwilling  to  attend  the  better-dressed  classes  of  a 
mechanics'  institute,  'Colliers'  Institutes'  might  perhaps  be  organized, 
with  special  classes  for  Monday,  the  leisure  day  of  the  Staffordshire 
colliers  and  ironworkers.  The  after-prize  offered  by  these  prize 
scheme  associations  would  find  many  more  competitors  if  such  Mon- 
day classes  could  be  made  general ;  and  in  this  way  the  operation  of 
our  prize  schemes  might  be  invigorated  in  the  one  point  in  which  they 
have  thus  &r  fallen  short  of  success. 

I  now  come  to  the  other  experiment  which  is  being  tried  in  Staf- 
fordshire, with  a  view  to  induce  a  better  attendance  of  children  at 
our  schools — I  mean  the  Registration  scheme. 

This  originated  in  a  wish  to  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  county  the  sort 
of  stimulus  afforded  to  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  by  the 
Prize-schemes.  Money  prizes  over  this  wide  area  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  an  issue  of  testimonial  cards  seemed  to  be  quite  practicable. 

The  scheme  may  be  very  briefly  described,  its  chief  characteristic 
being  its  extreme  simplicity. 

Canon  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Hand  (the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace), 
and  myself  have  undertaken  the  registration  of  such  school  children 
as  can  show  that  they  have  been  at  least  two  years  in  regular  atten- 
dance at  some  school  since  their  ninth  bii*thday.  The  children  need 
not  belong  to  any  particular  class  of  schools.  Their  names  may  be 
sent  in  to  the  clerical  registrar,  or  to  the  lay  registrar,  as  the  school 
managers  may  choose.  On  the  receipt  of  their  names,  certificates  of 
their  registration  are  forwarded  to  the  children.  £kich  additional 
half-year  that  a  child  continues  in  regular  attendance  at  school,  en- 
titles him  to  an  additional  card.  As  a  testimonial,  the  cards  will 
thus  go  on  accumulating  value.  In  fixing  eleven  as  the  age  at  which 
children  should  first  become  eligible  for  registration,  we  were  guided 
by  the  consideration  that  to  raise  our  standard  much  above  tlie  actual 
standard  of  school  age  would  ensm-e  our  failure.  If  we  wish  to  be 
in  a  position  to  go  into  the  labour-market,  and  say  to  the  employers 
of  labour,  '  Here  is  our  registered  article  ;  we  ask  you  to  give  it  the 
preference  over  that  which  is  not  registered,'  we  must  take  care  that 
our  supply  is  in  some  measure  commensurate  with  their  demand. 

Our  object,  therefore,  is  to  get  a  large  number  of  children  regis- 
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tered  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Under  protest,  therefore,  and  as  a  eon* 
cession  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  we  have  allowed  them  to  he 
registered  at  this  very  early  aga  Considering  how  very  young  the  chi^ 
dren  are,  and  how  irregularly  they  attend  in  most  of  our  schoolsy  and 
remembering  that  it  must  take  some  time  to  make  our  plan  generally 
known  and  understood,  I  confess  that  the  number  alr^uly  registered 
exceeds  my  expectation.  The  number  of  schools  that  have  sent  in 
names  is  about  150  ;  the  total  number  of  children  roistered  is  2240; 
and  of  these  a  large  proportion  have  continued  to  attend  school  for  tlie 
sake  of  receiving  cards  attesting  a  yet  longer  attendance. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  so  Hblt  seems  to  be  mainly  due  to  its 
extreme  simplicity.  We  resolved  to  make  the  card  simply  and 
merely  attest  the  one  fact  of  regular  attendance  for  a  certain  period. 
It  was  judged  that  to  make  it  embrace  considerations  of  conduct  or 
attainment,  would  complicate  the  scheme,  and  render  it  liable  to  abuse 
and  consequent  discredit 

I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  add,  that  nearly  all  the  principal  employers 
of  labour  in  the  county  have  signed  a  declaration  that  they  mean  to 
recognise  these  cards  as  testimonials,  and  to  instruct  their  agents  to 
ask  all  children  applying  to  them  for  emplo3rment  whether  they  caa 
produce  their  certificates  of  registration. 

A  printed  copy  of  this  declaration,  with  the  names  of  those  who 
have  signed  it,  from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  down  to  the  wholesale 
grocer  of  the  country  town,  is  hung  up  in  the  several  schools.  And 
thus  an  effort  is  being  made  in  Staffordshire  to  effect  by  the  volun- 
tary system  that  which  many  are  calling  upon  the  Legislature  to 
make  compulsory — the  postponement  of  juvenile  labour  until  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  schooling  has  been  secured. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  Prize-schemes  and  the  Begistration 
scheme  of  Staffordshire,  I  am  anxious  to  say  distinctly  what  I  have 
said  from  the  first,  that  I  cannot  look  upon  them  as  permanent  insti- 
tutions, or  as  adequate,  on  their  present  footing,  to  counteract  the 
evil  against  which  they  are  directed. 

They  have  been  started  and  sustained  by  a  strong  wish  on  the  part 
of  several  people  in  Staffordshire  to  attack  the  evil,  and  see  what 
could  be  done  by  voluntary  effort  and  individual  exertion,  pending 
the  establishment  of  more  permanent  and  effectual  measures. 

I  know,  from  personal  intercourse,  that  many  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers, both  in  the  Potteries  and  in  the  Iron  district,  desire  some 
legislative  enactment  for  these  districts  analogous  to  that  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  textile  manu&o- 
tures  of  the  north. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  Factoiy 
Act,  requiring  that  young  children  shall  only  be  employed  in  relays, 
attending  school  half  their  time. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  others,  that  the  princii>le  of  the  Printworks 
Act  should  be  rather  adopted,  making  an  attendance  at  school  of  150 
hours  (or  thirty  days)  in  each  half-year  a  necessary  condition  of 
employment 
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After  a  very  careful  inquiry,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
Beitlier  of  these  laws  would  be  applicable  to  the  manu&cturing 
districts  of  Staffordshire. 

The  first  would  be  simply  impracticable,  owing  to  the  very  limited 
lopply  of  hands  and  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  second,  in  an 
educational  point  of  view,  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Such  a 
desultory  and  capricious  attendance  at  school  as  it  sanctions  is  not 
<»dy  worthless  to  the  child,  but  most  hurtful  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
schooL 

I  am  acquainted  with  several  schools  in  Cheshire  frequented  by 
printworks  children.  The  masters  uniformly  complain  to  me  that 
their  attendance  is  useless  to  themselves,  and  injurious  to  the  school. 

It  remains  that  some  third  plan  should  be  proposed,  free  from  the 
objections  attaching  to  the  Factory  or  Printworks  Act. 

I  believe  such  a  measure  may  be  found  suggested  in  the  registration 
scheme  now  at  work,  and  accepted  in  Staffordshire. 

Why  should  not  all  schools  grant  such  certificates  of  schooling,  to  be 
signed  by  the  teacher,  and  countersigned  by  some  competent  autho- 
rity,  such  as  a  magistrate  ? — and  why  should  not  the  inspectors  of 
mines  be  instructed  to  require  all  children  employed  in  mines  to  pro- 
duce these  certificates  9 

The  extension  of  such  a  law  to  the  Potteries  and  Ironworks  would 
involve  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  these  manufactories ;  and 
how  far  such  inspection  would  be  feasible,  I  am  not  competent  to  say. 
But  in  the  case  of  mines — being  already  under  inspection — I  see  no 
difficulty.  The  measure  seems  to  be  recommended  by  its  extreme 
fdmplicity,  and  by  the  fiict  of  its  having  been  already  tried,  and 
found,  so  far  as  it  has  been  voluntarily  adopted,  to  answer  in  Stafford-* 
shire.  One  of  those  who  assisted  me  most  in  carrying  the  scheme 
into  operation  in  the  South  Mining  district,  was  himself  an  iron  and 
coal-master.  He  brought  it  before  other  masters  at  their  quarterly 
meeting,  and  found  very  few  disposed  to  object  to  it. 

If  I  am  asked  how  far  I  consider  Prize-schemes  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, I  answer  that  I  cannot  expect  them  to  take  a  permanent  place 
among  our  educational  institutions  until  they  are  supported  by 
endowments.  In  comparing  our  system  of  elementary  education 
with  the  system  of  higher  education  carried  on  in  our  grammar 
schools  and  universities,  the  very  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the 
latter  is  largely  endowed  with  prize  funds,  while  the  former  is  almost 
entirely  without  such  attractions.  Why  the  child  of  a  poor  man 
should  be  expected  to  value  learning  for  its  own  sake  purely,  while 
for  the  son  of  the  rich  man  it  is  accompanied  with  every  sort  of 
allurement  in  the  way  of  prizes,  exhibitions,  and  fellowships,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  The  Charity  Commission  now  sitting  in  St. 
James's  Square  could  not  render  a  greater  service  to  popular  educa* 
lion  than  by  converting  the  bread  charities,  clothing  charities,  appren- 
ticing charities,  <fec.,  into  permanent  prize  bursaries  for,  or  exhibitions 
in  connexion  with,  schools  properly  and  permanently  constituted, 
under  regulations  wisely  and  carefully  drawn  up  by  persons  competent 
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to  advise  in  such  matters.  For  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered 
that  prizes  inefficiently  or  unwisely  administered  may  be  productive 
of  h.r  more  harm  than  good. 

I  must  now  bring  this  paper  to  a  close.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  how,  in  StaflTordshire,  we  have  had  most  strikingly  exemplified 
those  hindrances  to  education  which  are  being  more  or  less  felt 
throughout  England ;  I  have  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  voluntsiy 
efibi-t  has  been  directed  against  them  in  this  county,  and  with  whit 
measure  of  success  this  eSbrt  has  been  attended ;  from  our  Prin- 
schemes  I  have  drawn  a  suggestion  for  the  application  of  some  of  our 
charitable  endowments  to  this  puri)ose ;  and  in  our  RegistratioB 
scheme  I  think  I  see  the  germ  of  a  practicable  and  effectual  measure 
for  securing  a  larger  amount  of  education  to  our  colliery  cbildren. 

On  the  whole,  the  progress  made  in  the  last  ten  years  has  beeo 
steadily  sustained,  and  far  exceeds  what  even  sanguine  peofde 
exi)ected.  But  looking  generally  at  the  county,  the  main  result  of 
the  survey  must  still  be  a  conviction  that  though  much  has  been 
done^  far  more  remains  to  be  done.  Considering  how  many  schools 
are  still  inefficient,  and  how  in  the  best  schoob  the  majority  of  the 
children  leave  before  reaching  the  first  class,  I  fear  I  should  be  rather 
over  than  under  the  mai'k  if  I  said  that  even  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
part  of  the  children  of  the  county  are  being  reached  by  our  improved 
system  of  education.  This  fifth  or  sixth  jMLrt  are  our  future  ici^ 
householders,  and  we  can  scarcely  estimate  too  highly  the  benefit  our 
national  schools  are  conferring  on  this  class.  But  the  children  of  the 
class  below  still  need  to  be  protected  from  the  com^ietition  uf  the 
labour-market,  and  the  children  of  the  lowest  class  almost  entirelj 
escape  us.  While  this  is  so,  I  need  hardly  Siiy  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  much  improvement  in  our  criminal  statistics.  We  are  slowly, 
and  1  think  surely,  working  down  towards  the  crime-breeding  stratum 
of  society,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  it.  It  is  a  j)reraature  and 
false  conclusion,  that  education  is  not  the  true  remedy  for  crime ;  our 
criminal  classes  have  never  yet  come  within  her  infiuonce.  Once  let 
her  light  be  fairly  brought  to  bear  u]>on  the  dark  haunts  o(  our 
crowded  population,  and  here,  too,  she  ^ill  assui*edly  fulfil  the  purpone 
which  Milton  so  magnificently  aiisigns  to  her — the  puqx>8e  of  *  impair- 
ing the  ruins  of  our  first  parents  by  i*egaining  to  know  God  aright, 
and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  Him,  to  imitate  Uim,  to  be  like 
Him.' 


*  District  and  '  InduBtriaV  Schools.     By  Jklinger  C.  Symons, 
Barrlster'at'Law,  H.M.I. 

I  noLD  it  to  bo  a  great  mistake  to  rear  or  treat  any  child,  however 
destitute,  as  a  pauper.  The  cardinal  principle  of  our  poor-laws 
nowise  applies  to  them.     The  adult  pauper  may  be  justly  placed  at  a 
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diaadTantage  compared  with  the  rest  of  society  :  the  pauper  child 

cumot     The  one  has  failed  to  establish  his  inde}>endence  by  his 

hboor :  the  other  has  never  had  the  means  of  doing  it.     The  one 

ha  lapsed  into  destitution,  and  has  necessarily  or  wUfully  incurred 

the  stigma  of  eleemo^nary  mainteuance,  and  the  stigma  is  requisite^ 

to  prevent  that  abuse  of  public  charity  of  which  adults  can  alone  be 

guilty ;  for  no  child  pauperizes  himself.     The  sloth  and  sins  which 

beget  voluntary  pauperism  are  those  of  a  maturer  age ;  the  stigma, 

therefore,  which  the  workhouse  affixes  on  its  inmates  is  wrongfully 

branded  on  the  child. 

Workhouses  and  the  whole  system  of  their  organization  are  alien 
to  the  proper  treatment  and  training  of  the  young.  It  is  the  first 
effin-t  of  all  parental  moral  discipline  to  keep  contamination  from 
children  :  it  is  the  necessary  effect  of  a  workhouse  home  to  put 
them  in  its  way.  I  care  not  how  perfect  the  classification  of  the 
hooae, — ^there  are  times  and  seasons  with  unavoidable  opportunities  of 
eonyerse  or  communication,  by  sight  or  sound,  between  depraved 
adults  and  the  younger  inmates.  The  temptations,  however,  to  em- 
ploy both  boys  and  girls  in  many  of  the  domestic  offices  of  the  esta- 
bli^ment  are  such  as  in  most  cases  unavoidably  result  in  more  or  less 
direct  intercourse  between  them  and  some  portion  of  the  adults. 
The  practice,  for  instance,  of  allowing  the  elder  girls  to  nurse  the 
infiuDts,  wherever  it  obtains,  brings  a  class  remarkably  susceptible  of 
ocMrmption  into  inmiediate  contact  with  another  class  of  all  others 
most  likely  to  corrupt  them — I  mean  the  inmates  of  the  adult 
female  wards,  which  are  seldom  free  from  the  presence  of  the  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children. 

It  thus  happens  that  one  of  the  best  facilities  for  the  useful 
tntining  of  girls  in  workhouses  is  coupled  with  their  chief  liability  to 
be  corrupted  ;  and  that  industrial  discipline  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  cure  of  hereditary  pauperism,  is  tainted  with  the  germs  of  a  still 
more  deadly  moral  disease. 

The  school  teaching  is  the  best  ])art  of  the  whole  discipline  for 
children  in  the  majority  of  the  workhouses,  when  no  habitual  and 
well-administered  system  of  useful  bodily  labour  is  organized.  This 
teaching  is,  I  believe,  generally  effectually  given,  and  sensibly  adapted 
to  the  working-class  wants  of  the  future  lives  of  the  children.  The 
peculiar  power  given  to  the  teacher  over  scholars,  who  live  contuiually 
under  his  care  and  oversight,  and  the  influence  which  the  inspector 
exercises  over  the  teacher,  have  united  iu  producing  a  more  complete 
and  practical  course  of  instiniction  in  these  workhouse  schools  than  is 
tunally  found  in  those  of  the  children  of  independent  parents ;  and  I 
may  instance  the  invariable  falling  off,  both  in  mental  and  moral 
9tiUu8^  of  those  pauper  children  who  occasionally  cease  to  be  instructed 
in  the  workhouse,  and  arc  sent  instead  to  some  outdoor  common 
school,— an  experiment  which  never  works  woU. 

In  many  cases  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  organized  very  effec- 
tual industrial  training,  usually  consisting  of  farm  gardens,  like  that 
excellent  one  at  Quatt,  due  to  the  energy  and  good  sense  of  the 
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late  Mr.  Wolrych  Whitmore,  who  gave  so  perseTering  and  noble  an 
example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  child-labour  conjoined  with 
school  teaching ;  and  I  prophesy  that  many  a  day  after  Uie  name  of 
its  chief  promoter  has  faded  from  the  memory  of  future  generatiooi^ 
that  admirable  system  will  scatter  far  and  wide  the  fruits  of  which 
he  sowed  the  seeds,  and  render  Education  that  great  reality  we  have 
hitherto  failed  to  make  it. 

The  chief  requisites  for  the  conversion  of  the  pauper  child  into  the 
honest,  healthy,  and  indei)endent  labourer,  consist  solely  of  that  prao- 
tically  religious  and  secular  instruction,  and  systematic  industrial 
training,  for  which  the  workhouse  affords  no  single  advantage  over  a 
properly  organized  farm  school,  a[>ai*t  and  wholly  disconnected  from 
it  y  whilst  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  every  concomitant  of  a  woA- 
house,  operate  like  a  canker  upon  moral  character,  and  a  coutinnal 
counteraction  of  moral  discipline. 

Such  are,  with  one  exception,  the  main  grounds  upon  which  the 
Legislature  has  long  wisely  offered  facilities  for  the  entire  removal  of 
all  destitute  children  from  workhouse  life  into  district  schools  spe- 
cially established  for  their  reception,  and  organized  for  their  moral, 
industrial,  and  mental  treatment. 

The  statutes  7  and  8  Vic.  a  loi,  and  11  and  12  Vic.  c.  82,  give 
ample  means  and  powers  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  coalesce  and  form 
such  schools  for  groups  of  Unions.  There  is  no  kind  of  necessity  thai 
they  should  be  costly  or  expensively  mauitained.  Such  buOdingi 
may  be  either  rented  or  built  for  the  purpc>se.  A  calculation  wm 
very  careiiilly  made  of  the  additional  ex|)ense  which  would  be  en- 
tailed upon  seven  Unions  in  Gloucestershire  by  the  building  of  a 
district  school,  with  all  requisite  out-ofBces  and  farm  buildings, 
together  with  the  rental  of  thirty  acres  of  land,  and  including  every 
other  expense  beyond  that  already  incurred  in  the  several  workhousea 
for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  the  same  number  of  children, 
amounting  to  four  hundred,  and  it  was  found  that  the  total  amount 
of  such  extra  cost,  after  allowing  at  a  low  estimate  for  the  produce  of 
the  children's  labour,  at  1 5^.  per  annum  each,  or  300/.,  amounted  to 
one-third  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  upon  the  rateable  value  of  pro- 
I>erty  in  the  seven  Unions — a  sum  which  would  be  still  reduced  after 
twenty  years,  when  the  money  borrowed  for  the  building  had  been 
repaid.  The  whole  of  this  calculation  in  detail,  and  the  best  sugges- 
tions which  I  could  collect  from  well-informed  ])ei*sons  how  to 
organize  the  establishment,  with  the  plan  of  a  building,  were  printed 
by  tlie  Committee  of  Council  in  1850,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish 
a  coi)y  of  that  pami)hlet  to  any  one  who  seriously  desii^ed  to  set  about 
the  promotion  of  such  an  institution.  I  should,  however,  recom- 
mend that  the  experiment  should  be  made  on  a  much  more  limited 
scale. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  except  in  the  metro|>olitRn  district,  where 
these  schools  have  been  established,  and  are  most  successful,  almost 
every  effort  to  induce  Boards  of  Guardians  to  adopt  them  in  the 
provinces  has  hitherto  failed,  and  I  believe  will  continue  to  fail  so 
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long  as  their  adoption  is  voluntaiy,  and  the  greater  intelligence  and 
foresight  of  the  minority  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  purblind  and  mistaken 
eoonomy  of  those  to  whom  the  Legislature  has  left  the  power  of 
oremding  all  reason  and  experience  on  the  subject 

This  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  all  its  bearings — 
finty  in  the  admirable  volume  of  joint  Reports  by  Sir  James  Kay 
ghnitleworth  and  my  highly-esteemed  colleague  Mr.  Tufnell,  pub- 
lished by  the  Poor-law  Board  in  1841,  and  subsequently  in  ten 
iDQual  Reports  by  my  colleagues  and  myself — that  I  should  misuse 
your  time  were  I  to  enter  further  upon  the  matter  than  to  urge 
the  veiy  great  importance  of  bringing  it  at  length  to  a  practic^ 


In  addition  to  the  obvious  injustice  of  treating  a  child  as  a  pauper 
it  ill,  and  of  not  giving  him  a  fair  start  in  life  with  other  children^ 
it  is  essential  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  society,  to  prevent  the 
fbiare  lapse  of  the  destitute  child.  He  is  in  many  cases  under  an 
liereditaiy  taint  and  temperament  predisposing  him  to  pauperism.  I 
faiow  of  instances  where  four  generations  have  been  successively 
dttigeable  on  the  poor-rates.  Children  of  such  lineage  are  curable 
only  by  a  special  process  of  treatment ;  and  the  district  school  is  just 
as  requisite  to  their  case  as  the  hospital  is  to  the  cure  of  those  whose 
neceesities  arise  from  bodily  disease.  But  in  all  cases  how  obviously 
important  it  is  that  children  should  hereafter  regard  a  workhouse 
vith  at  least  as  much  repugnance  as  do  the  independent  labourers  who 
liftTe  never  been  within  its  walls ;  instead  of  which  we  familiarize 
them  with  it  as  a  home — associate  its  comparative  comforts  with  the 
itadw  of  pauperism,  and  often  with  the  absence  of  exertion,  thus 
effisctually  removing  all  shame  or  aversion  to  return  to  it  in  after- 
life^ in  all  stages  of  which  its  doors  remain  open  for  their  reception. 
This  powerful  inducement  to  future  pauperism  is  wholly  obviated  by 
sending  destitute  children  at  once  to  a  district  school  Not  only 
woold  they  thereby  escape  the  stigma  of  the  workhouse,  and  be  habi- 
tuated to  bodily  labour  as  the  rule  of  life,  but  the  salutary  horror  of 
the  workhouse  would  incite  them  as  much  as  other  labourers  to  battle 
vith  adversities,  and  maintain  their  independence. 

I  should  mention,  that  by  the  provisions  of  these  and  subsequent 
statates,  the  Guardians  of  Unions  not  in  combination  may  send 
indoor  or  outdoor  pauper  children  to  these  district  schools,  provided 
the  managers  consent  to  receive  them. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  this  special  provision  for  pauper 

diildren,  I  am  desirous  of  directing  your  attention  to  the  admirable 

provision  made  by  Mr.  Adderley*s  Act  (20  and  21  Vic.  c.  48)  for  the 

germane  purpose  of  giving  similar  training  to  the  'vagrant  destitute 

ind  disorderly  children '  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen ;  a 

designation  which  embraces  that  large  and  dangerous  class  of  uncared- 

ibr,  lawless  children,  the  denizens  of  our  alleys  and  lanes,  who  are 

Covering  on  the  verge  of  workhouse  or  prison,  and  whom  the  Act 

^Q^powers  magistrates  to  commit  summarily  to  these  new  schools 

^^r  they  are  certified  by  the  Committee  of  Council.     Section  2 1 
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moreover  empowers  Guardians  of  Unions,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  Poor4aw  Board,  to  send,  and  the  managers  of  these  indos- 
trial  schools  to  receive,  pauper  children.  Thus  these  schools  mi^t^ 
where  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  a  district  school,  be  made  id 
some  measure  auxiliary  to  the  same  object ;  for  a  great  number  of  tlie 
pauper  children  are  of  a  cognate  and  often  of  the  -same  class  with  tha 
vagrants  indicated  by  Mr.  Adderley's  Act.  That  measure  is,  however, 
only  permissive,  and  does  not  provide  grants  for  the  building,  rent^ 
or  other  expenses  of  the  establishment ;  but  the  Minute  of  Coimdl 
dated  31st  December,  1857,  supplies  this  defect,  and  very  libenlly 
offers  grants  for  these  purposes.     They  provide — 

'  That  grants  for  building  ragged  schools  be  made  on  the  uroil 
terms,  so  long  as  they  provide  for  daily  instruction  only,  or  for  dsiiy 
instruction  in  a  measure  greatly  beyond  the  aocommodation  for 
lodging,  which  latter  must  not  be  enough  to  characterize  the  buildisgi 
as  other  than  those  for  a  daily  school. 

'  Grants  for  building  schools  intended  to  be  certified  under  tiiA 
Industrial  Schools  Act  will  also  be  made,  on  the  usual  termi  11 
regards  the  previous  approval  of  plans,  specifications,  estimateii 
tiUe,  and  conveyance  in  trust,  and  at  a  rate  not  exoeeding  hilf 
the  approved  expenditure,  nor  30ZI  per  bed  for  which  proper  qpMS 
is  provided. 

'  Grants  will  be  made  for  building  (instead  of  an  allowance  for  rent) 
in  those  cases  only  where  the  permanent  provision  of  premises  appesn  . 
to  be  thoroughly  adequate,  and  where  circumstances  in  all  respects  are 
favourable  to  the  undertaking.' 

Where  the  building  is  rented,  a  grant  may  be  obtained  of  on^ 
half  the  rent  of  that  |jart  in  which  industrial  training  is  carried  on. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  aid  is  offered  towards  tlM 
carrying  on  of  the  establishment : — 

One-third  of  the  cost  of  tools  and  of  i-aw  material  for  labour ; 

Five  shillings  per  annum  per  industrial  scholar,  according  to  the 
average  number  under  industrial  instruction  throughout  the  year 
preceding  the  date  of  inspection  ; 

The  ordinary  rate  for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  and 
apparatus ; 

The  ordinary  rate  in  augmentation  of  any  certificated  teacher^t 
salary. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  forms  of  aid, — 

(a.)  The  sum  of  5^.  for  every  child  received  during  the  year 
preceding  the  date  of  inspection  into  the  establiahmenth 
under  an  order  of  the  justices  for  its  permanent  detention, 
or  who  shall  have  been  detained  therein  under  such  an 
order  throughout  the  whole  of  the  same  year. 

(b.)  The  sum  of  40Z.,  or,  in  the  case  of  females,  27^.,  in  respect 
of  every  person  boarded,  lodged,  and  trained  as  a  teacher 
therein  during  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  inspeotioii,  on 
the  following  conditions  : — 

(1.)  That  the  school  contain  at  least  forty  inmates. 
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(2.)  That  her  Majesiy^s  Inspector  make  a  favourable  report  upon 
the  means  of  training,  and  upon  the  candidates  presented  bj  the 
managers  for  admission. 

The  same  Minute  of  Council  modifies  but  maintains  aid  also  to 
Bagged  Schools,  though  that  aid  is  very  properly  more  limited  ;  for 
it  is  not  advisable  to  multiply  subdivisions  of  the  class  of  children  to 
he  dealt  with.  The  distinction  between  the  proper  inmates  of  Bagged 
Schools  and  those  for  whom  Mr.  Adderley's  Act  is  designed  is  nominal 
rather  than  real.  Many  of  the  children  now  taught  in  Bagged  Schools 
might,  by  proper  urging,  be  sent  by  their  friends  to  the  common 
schools  ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  remainder,  who  are  unfit  for 
such  schools,  should  have  the  special  training  of  the  Industrial  Schools. 
Thus^  an  intermediate  class  of  institution  is  not  greatly  needed,  and 
ought  to  merge  partly  into  the  class  above  and  partly  into  the  class 
helow  it. 

I  have  thought  it  best  thus  to  present  to  you,  in  one  paper,  a  view 
of  the  entire  provision  made  by  the  legislature  and  the  Government 
hr  enabling  the  philanthropy  and  political  good  sense  of  the  country 
to  grapple  with  ihe  well-developed  evil  of  suffering  the  destitute  and 
depraved  classes  of  our  juvenile  population  to  feed  the  criminal  and 
pauper  horde  without  due  means  for  their  reformation.  It  ap])ears 
to  my  humble  judgment  that  such  means  are  now  amply  offered, 
and  it  is  for  the  country,  and  especially  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
earnestly  Christian  part  of  the  community,  to  make  full  use  of  them. 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  the  State  can  do  more  without 
iufiinging  upon  the  freedom  of  voluntary  action. 


On  the  Relation  of  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools  to  the 
Parliamentary  Grant     By  Mary  Carpenter. 

Whek  I  had,  last  year,  the  honour  of  addressing  the  Educational 
Department  of  this  Association,  no  distinct  relation  had  been  acknow- 
lec^^  by  the  public,  or  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
between  the  general  educational  movement  of  this  country  and 
Ragged  Schools,  or  Free  Day  Schools,  for  those  whose  extreme 
poverty  or  irregular  and  vagrant  habits  prevented  them  from  attending 
the  ordinary  pay  schools. 

Bagged  Schools  are  the  only  instrumentality  through  which  this 
class  is  reached.  They  Iiave  reached  it,  and  acted  on  it  most  success- 
fully and  advantageously,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  children  who 
are  the  objects  of  it,  as  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  proceed  unaided. 
The  Eklucational  Parliamentary  grant  is  made  for  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  people,  and  is  administered  so  as  to  encourage  and 
atimolate  voluntary  efforts.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  no  way  can 
its  help  be  better  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  than 
in  aiding  to   educate   those   who    without   help   must   remain  in 
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ignorance ;  and  in  no  department  of  educational  effort  has  there  been 
a  greater  devotion  of  time  and  monej  than  in  the  Eagged  School 
movement  On  every  ground,  therefore,  a  very  strong  claim  exiBta 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  grant.  What  is  the  existing  state  of  the 
case) 

In  June,  1 856,  a  Minute  was  passed,  offering  aid  to  Reformatoiy 
and  Eagged  Schools,  on  such  conditions  as  would  have  placed  the 
latter  on  a  most  satisfactory  footing ;  but  a  subsequent  addition  to  it 
confined  its  operation  to  those  schools  which  were  solely  for  convicted 
and  vagrant  children,  and  consequently  Eagged  Schools  were  excluded 
from  its  benefits.  This  was  the  position  of  the  question  at  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Association. 

In  the  December  following,  an  infiiiential  deputation,  headed  bj 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Sir  John  Pakington,  waited  on  the  President 
of  the  Council  to  present  a  memorial  from  the  managers  of  Eagged 
Schools  in  various  large  towns  of  the  kingdom.  This  memorial  set 
forth  the  class  of  cluldren  contemplated  by  Eagged  Schools,  the 
inadmissibility  of  such  children  to  ordinary  schools,  even  if  paid  for, 
the  success  of  Eagged  Schools  in  reaching  and  influencing  for  good 
such  children,  their  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  the  reoent  Minute^ 
and  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  managers  that  some  adequate  aid  shoold 
be  given. 

The  Minute  of  June,  1856,  had  fully  recognised  the  necessity  of  ft 
large  and  efficient  educatioujU  staff  for  Eagged  Schools,  and  gave  half 
the  salaries  in  a  certain  ratio,  in  addition  to  other  and  ordinaiy  hel|i. 
It  im|X)sed  no  religious  or  educational  tests,  but  recognising  the  veiy 
differed!  criterion  to  be  applied  to  these  schools,  and  others  where 
simple  school  instruction  is  the  sole  object,  offered  the  grants  on 
condition — 

a.  That  the  ability  and  character  of  the  schoolmaster  and  assistant 
are  satisfactory. 

b.  That  habits  of  obedience,  cleanliness,  and  order,  are  enforced 
in  the  school. 

Such  assistance,  on  such  conditions,  would  place  Eagged  Schools 
in  a  satisfactory  position.  The  provisions  in  No.  6  of  the  same 
Miuute  of  June  2nd  offered  also  one  shilling  a-week  for  every  child 
fed  at  the  school,  and  not  paid  for  by  a  Treasury  grant  Now  Eagged 
Schools,  or  free  Day  Schools,  are  not,  as  such,  essentially  feeding 
schools.  The  giving  of  food  involves  an  entirely  different  principle. 
It  may  be  questionable  whether,  in  any  case,  it  be  desirable  to 
administer  food  from  an  educational  parliamentary  grant.  There  are 
funds  provided  by  the  country  for  feeding  those  who  are  unable  to 
maintain  themselves.  If  these  are  not  satisfactorily  administered, 
reformation  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  right  quarter ;  the  deficient 
should  not  be  supplied  by  funds  granted  by  Parliament  for  a  verj 
different  pui-pose.  *The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,'  said  the 
Saviour;  and  there  will  always  be  particular  cases  oJling  for  the 
exercise  of  individual  charity ;  but  these  must  be  so  met^  and  the 
proper  application  of  such  help  can  be  regulated  by  the  hand  that 
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gives.  Bat  the  existence  of  such  a  clause  in  the  Minute  originally 
intended  to  aid  Bagged  Schools  necessarily  gave  an  opening  for  con- 
siderable misapplication  of  public  funds,  and  doubtless  led  to  the 
restricted  magisterial  test  which  virtually  excluded  true  Bagged  Schools 
fipom  the  benefit  of  the  Minute. 

Another  Minute  was  passed,  December  31st,  1857,  ^hich  cancelled 
that  of  June  2nd,  1856,  and  was  expressly  intended  for  Bagged 
Schools,  and  for  Feeding  Industrial  Schools,  established  under  the 
recent  Industrial  Schools*  Act.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  position  in  which  Bagged  Schools  and  Industrial  Schools  are 
placed  by  that  Minute ;  first,  however,  endeavouring  to  discriminate 
between  these  two  classes  of  schools,  which  occupy  the  space  between 
ordinary  pay  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  which  are  largely  aided  by  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  on  the  other,  by  pauper  schools,  supported 
by  pariah  rates  and  confined  to  the  recipients  of  charity,  and 
Beformatory  Schools,  which  are  henceforth  to  receive  public  aid  solely 
from  the  Treasury. 

There  is  extreme  variety  in  the  constituent  parts  of  the  whole  class 
of  children  for  which  they  are  intended,  varying  in  every  large  town, 
and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same.  In  some,  simple  poverty  is 
the  cause  of  the  want  of  education ;  in  others,  utter  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  parents  ;  in  others,  again,  vagrant  habits ;  in  too  many 
the  drunkenness  and  dissipation  of  those  who  should  have  been  the 
guardians  of  their  children.  But  in  all  the  effect  is  the  same — that 
the  children  are  growing  up  untaught  in  all  but  vice. 

Now  the  Bagged  Schools  have  endeavoured  to  gather  in  all  the 
children  that  were  willing  to  come  and  be  taught.  Those  who  con- 
docted  them  felt  most  strongly  what  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  othei  s 
have  so  often  described — that  the  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  was  to 
bring  children  who  are  utterly  neglected  and  uucared  for  under 
Christian  influence ;  to  civilize  them ;  to  give  them  some  practical 
idea  of  their  true  position  in  society.  This  work  has  been  so  difficiilt, 
that  to  do  it  well,  or  rather,  to  effect  the  end  intended,  has  required 
a  peculiar  force  ^d  devotion  and  power  of  adaptation  in  the  muster, 
rather  than  such  intellectual  acquirement  as  can  be  gauged  by  any 
official  examination ;  and  it  has  often  been  found  impossible  to 
bring  the  children  in  a  Bagged  School  to  exhibit  any  satisfactory 
amount  of  knowledge  to  an  Inspector,  while  the  tnie  fruits  of  the 
school  were  evidenced  in  cleanliness  and  order,  general  good  feeling, 
and  an  actual  preparation  of  the  scholars  for  becoming  self-supporting 
members  of  society.  Thus  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  last 
Beport  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Council  an  Inspector  should  express  a 
wish  that  Bagged  Schools  should  aim  at  reaching  a  better  standard 
than  that  in  which  they  now  grovel  (Bev.  W.  J.  Kennedy's  Genenil 
Beport  for  the  year  1857,  P^g®  4^3)  f  ^^^  *'^**  another  Inspector 
should  find  fault  with  a  master  for  being  '  too  long  inured  to  the  old 
modes  of  teaching,*  thoiigh  he  was  impressed  with  these  hitheiio 
wild  and  undisciplined  children  being  'teachable,  and  under  fair 
discipline,'  and  was  assured  that  this  master  had  '  peculiar  powers  for 
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engaging  the  sympathies  and  confidence  of  the  children.*  The  result 
of  such  influence  had  been  that  while,  some  ten  years  ago,  twenty- 
five  children  were  in  prison,  who  were  in  attendance  at  this  veiy 
school,  and  it  was  most  common  for  boys  from  the  neighbourhood  to 
be  brought  before  the  magistrates,  yet  for  many  yeai*s  no  child  has 
ever  been  in  prison  from  the  school,  though  the  class  of  attendants 
remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  most  rare  to  hear  of  any  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  even  apprehended. 

Now,  though  all  Bagged  Schools  ought  to  be  industrial  in  their 
character,  yet  those  schools  have  been,  par  excellence,  called  Industrial 
Schools,  where,  in  addition,  food  has  been  given,  and  the  children, 
therefore,  kept  on  the  premises  the  greater  part  of  the  day, — giving 
thus,  not  schooling,  but  complete  education.  Most  admirable  schooli 
of  this  kind  have  for  many  years  existed  in  this  town  and  in  Man- 
chester, which  have  been  the  means  of  receiving  thousands,  and 
making  them  self-supporting  membera  of  society.  But  there  was  a 
class  below  who  would  not  come,  preferring  their  wild  liberty  and 
vagrant  habits.  To  reach  such  as  these  the  hand  of  the  law  was 
necessary,  and  the  Industrial  Schools*  Bill  was  prepared,  to  enaUe 
magistmtes  to  send  such  under  sentence  to  an  Industiial  School 
certified  as  fit  for  the  purpose  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educar 
tion,  the  managers  undertaking  to  lodge,  as  well  as  clothe  and  feed, 
such  children  as  might  require  it. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  to  give  the  common  Bagged  or  Free  Dty 
Schools  and  Industrial  Schools  any  reasonable  chance  of  rising  aboTe 
the  *  grovelling'  condition  which  is  justly  complained  of  by  the  In- 
spector, and  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  very  difficult  task  of 
grappling  not  only  with  ignorance  of  book-learning,  but  with  idleness 
irregularity,  dirt,  and  all  the  necessary  concomitants  of  their  neglected 
condition,  an  efficient  staff  is  absolutely  necessary.     This  their  Lord- 
ships have  amply  provided  for  in  the  ordinary  pay  schools ;  and  most 
wisely.     The  last  Beport  states  that  in  the  year  ending  December 
3  ist,  1 857,  they  have  expended  in  augmenting  the  salaries  o{ ceriificattd 
mastei-s  and  mistresses  the  sum  of  64,490/.  14^.  lod. ;  in  paying  sti- 
pends of  pupil  teachers  and  gratuities  for  their  special  instruction, 
192,248/.  Ss. ;  in  paying  salaries  of  assistant  teachers,  5544/.  4s,  6d.; 
making  in  all,  262,283/.  7*.  4c/.,  which  has  been  bestowed  in  one  year, 
doubtless  most  beneficially,  in  aiding  to  give  an  efficient  teaching 
j)owcr  to  the  schools  for  the  labouring  portion  of  the  population,  and 
as  much  again  has  been  bestowed  towards  the  erection  of  schools  and 
various  other  expenses.     In  this  very  town  are  admirable  examples 
of  large  and  complete  series  of  schools  with  first-rate  teachers,  and 
such  a  staff  as  is  anii)le  to  cany  out  perfect  organization,  while  the 
managers  contribute  but  a  compai^tively  small  sum,  about  i  ooL  for 
600  children,  in  addition  to  the  school  pence ;  the  remainder  of  the 
salaries  of  the  ample  staff  being  given  by  the  CounciL     Encourage- 
nient  in  every  way  is  given  to  aid  and  stimulate  those  whose  actnsl 
position  might  be  supposed  beyond  the  necessity  of  such  help,  and  » 
i-ecent  Minute  promised  aid  even  in  the  *  erection  of  rooms  intended 
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for  special  instruction  in  drawing,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  navi- 
gation, and  natural  history.' 

But  what  is  done  for  Ragged  and  for  Industrial  Schools  ?  Half  of 
the  rent  is  promised,  but  only,  as  the  Inspector  is  instructed,  '  of 
such  rooms  as  would  not  be  wanted  but  for  the  Industrial  work.' 
No  help  is  given  for  a  common  school-room,  nor  for  a  play-ground, 
which  is  an  essential  element  in  the  moral  training  of  children,  who, 
living  in  a  densely  populated  and  generally  vicious  neighbourhood, 
must  otherwise  in  the  interval  between  school-hours  be  in  danger  of 
undoing  all  that  they  have  been  learning.* 

The  ordinary  allowance  for  tools  and  raw  material  is  given,  and 
also  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

A  capitation  for  Industrial  scholars  of  59.  per  annum  is  given,  half 
of  what  was  formerly  given  to  industrial  classes.  Nothing  is  given 
towards  the  salary  of  the  master  or  mistress,  unless  certificated,  which 
is  seldom  the  case;  the  best  teachers  in  such  schools — and  I 
speak  from  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  both  the  Reformatory 
and  Ragged  Schools — being  very  rarely  those  who  have  received 
the  peculiar  intellectual  training  necessary  to  obtain  a  certificate. 

No  aid  is  given  for  assistants  or  for  any  equivalent  to  pupil  teachers, 
who,  as  experience  has  shown,  are  not  adapted  to  these  schools, 
nor  can  any  ordinary  monitors  taken  from  the  school  be  of  much 
value. 

This  is  all  the  aid  given  to  help  to  raise  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
ignorance  the  class  which  is  remaining  an  incubus  on  the  more 
favoured  children  above  them.  And  lest  any  doubt  should  remain 
as  to  the  possibility  of  giving  aid  under  this  Minute  professedly 
in  favour  of  Ragged  Schools,  the  Inspectors  are  officially  instructed 
that  '  no  grants  (except  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  maps)  will 
be  made  in  aid  of  the  purely  scholastic  instruction,  unless  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  be  employed.'  That  the  Ragged  School  will  be  inspected 
as  being  the  complement  of  its  industrial  classes,  *  and  yet  that  the 
school,  so  far  as  it  serves  for  week-day  insti-uction,  must  be  open  to 
inspection.' 

Now,  Ragged  Schools  are  in  the  same  circular  to  her  Majesty's 
Inspector  stated  to  be  merely  '  provisional  institutions,  which  are 
constantly  tending  to  be  either  elementary  schools  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  or  Industrial  Schools  certified  under  Act  of  Parliament.' 

How  can  this  class  of  uncivilized,  untaught  children,  be  so  raised  as 
to  be  able  to  enter  the  pay  schools  for  the  working  classes,  when  no 
educational  help  is  given  to  raise  them  ?  Wo  know  and  allow  that 
the  actual  scholastic  condition  of  the  Ragged  Schools  is  very  low, 
and  so  they  must  remain  without  a  far  larger  teaching  power  thaa 


*  So  important  has  such  a  provision  appeared  to  managers  where  practicable — 
which  it  cannot  always  be  in  crowded  cities — that  in  one  case  four  houses  were 
removed  to  enlarge  the  play- ground,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  H.  M.  In- 
spector, and  in  reliance  on  the  accustomed  grant  of  half  the  whole  rent ;  this  aid 
will  DOW  be  withdrawn  from  that  portion  of  the  premises,  and  also  from  that 
appropriated  to  an  infant  school  and  to  a  good  bath. 
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they  now  poasess,  or  can  attain,  without  help.  To  enable  these  sdiooli 
to  have  a  possibility  of  leading  to  elementary  schools — an  end  certainly 
to  be  desired — a  particularly  large  and  well-adapted  staff  should  be 
granted ;  but  however  much  we  may  desire  to  see  the  necesnty  fcr 
Bagged  Schools  cease,  the  experience  of  the  last  years  has  proved 
that  there  is,  and  must  be,  until  there  is  a  decided  change  in  society, 
a  class  which  can  come  under  no  unbending  educational  laws,  but  whi^ 
can  and  will  yield  to  such  influence  as  has  been  thus  brought  to  beir 
on  them  ;  that  where  intellectual  power  and  teaching  alone  has  bo 
civilizing  or  elevating  action  on  them,  that  spiritual  influence  whiflh 
works  by  human  means,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  true  needs  of  the  ob- 
jects of  its  efforts,  will  prevail. 

But  granting  that  the  time  is  to  be  hoped  for  when  Bagged  Schoob 
may  be  no  longer  needed,  the  Certified  Industrial  School  mist  be 
regarded  as  a  i)ermanent  institution  to  lay  hold  of^  and  reoeiTe  lU 
such  children  as  can  by  no  other  means  be  brought  under  instractioi, 
and  are  growing  up  to  be  a  great  expense  and  injury  to  society  u 
paupers  and  felons  to  fill  our  workhouses  and  reformatories,  if  Doi 
our  prisons.  And  yet  we  have  shown  that  no  efficient  aid  is  giveB 
to  them.  None  is  offered  for  education  or  lodging,  but  a  small  help 
for  industrial  training,  and  only  29.  a- week  for  food  and  clothing.  Henoe 
the  Act  lias  remained  for  between  one  and  two  years  practically  • 
dead  letter;  for  while  our  large,  and  especially  our  sea-port,  iownaaie 
swarming  with  wretched  children  who  ought  to  be  in  them,  few, 
if  any,  existing  schools  have  been  certified,  and  probably  not  one 
child  has  been  committed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which 
wiU  remain  as  it  has  been  a  dead  letter,  unless  effective  means  are 
taken  to  stimulate  and  support  voluntary  effort,  which  is  only  want- 
ing the  power  to  come  forth. 

The  subject  is  of  pressing  importance.  No  one  can  wander 
through  some  parts  of  this  beautiful  and  wealthy  town  and  see,  ai 
I  have  seen,  street  after  street,  alley  after  alley,  court  after  court, 
exhibiting  utter  absence  of  any  civilizing  influence,  swarming  with 
dirty  half-clad  children,  wretched,  wild  and  low,  and  see  the  retonw 
of  some  official  \'isitations  of  the  homes  of  children  in  the  gaol,  and 
the  training  haunts  of  young  delinquents,  and  study  the  feaHul  reve- 
lations of  the  Livei-pool  Police  Beports,  without  seeing  the  neoeenty 
of  some  kind  of  action  to  arrest  the  growing  evil  which  will  pervade 
in  its  influence  all  classes.  And  when  they  turn  from  these  soul- 
sickening  horrors  to  the  admirable  scholastic  establishments  for  the 
working  and  middle  classes  of  the  commimity,  will  they  not  exdaim 
and  feel  with  intense  earnestness — 

*  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  TO  leave  the  otheb  uxdo5E.* 
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Education  in  Art.    By  John  Ruskix. 

I  WILL  not  attempt  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  any  general  consideration 
of  the  possible  influence  of  art  on  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  in- 
quiry is  one  of  great  complexity,  involved  with  that  into  the  uses  and 
dangers  of  luxury  ;  nor  have  we  as  yet  data  enough  to  justify  us  in 
conjecturing  how  &r  the  practice  of  art  may  be  compatible  with  rude 
or  meohani(»l  employments.  But  the  question,  however  difficult,  lies  in 
the  same  light  as  that  of  the  uses  of  reading  or  writing ;  for  di*a  wing,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  the  multitude,  is  mainly  to  be  considered  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  and  communicating  knowledge.  He  who  can  accurately 
represent  the  form  of  an  object,  and  match  its  colour,  has  unquestion- 
ably a  power  of  notation  and  description  greater  in  most  instances  than 
that  of  words  ;  and  this  science  of  notation  ought  to  be  simply  regarded 
as  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  record  of  form,  just  as  arithmetic  is 
concerned  with  the  record  of  number.  Of  course  abuses  and  dangers 
attend  the  acquirement  of  every  power.  We  have  all  of  us  probably 
known  persons  who,  without -being  able  to  read  or  write,  discharged  the 
important  duties  of  life  wisely  and  faithfully  ;  as  we  have  also  without 
doubt  known  others  ^ble  to  read  and  write  whose  reading  did  little 
good  to  themselves,  and  whose  writing  little  to  any  one  else.  But 
we  do  not  therefore  doubt  the  expediency  of  acquiring  those  arts, 
neither  ought  we  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  acquiring  the  art 
of  drawing,  if  we  admit  that  it  may  indeed  become  practically 
useful 

Nor  should  we  long  hesitate  in  admitting  this,  if  we  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  considering  instruction  in  the  arts  chiefly  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting what  we  call  *  taste,*  a  dilettantism,  and  other  habits  of  mind 
which,  in  their  more  modem  developments  in  Europe,  have  certainly 
not  been  advantageous  to  nations,  or  indicative  of  worthiness  in  them. 
Nevertheless,  true  taste,  or  the  instantaneous  preference  of  the  noble 
thing  to  the  ignoble,  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  high  worthiness 
in  nations  or  men  ;  only  it  is  not  to  be  acc|uired  by  seeking  it  as  our 
chief  object,  since  the  tirst  question,  alike  for  man  and  for  multitude, 
is  not  at  all  what  they  are  to  like,  but  what  they  are  to  do ;  and 
fortunately  so,  since  true  taste,  so  far  as  it  de))ends  on  original  instinct, 
is  not  equally  communicable  to  all  men  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
extended  comparison,  is  unattainable  by  men  employed  in  narrow  fields 
of  life.  We  shall  not  succeed  in  making  a  peasant's  opinion  good 
evidence  on  the  merits  of  Elgin  and  Lyciau  marbles  ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  dictate  to  him  in  his  garden  the  preference  of  gillyflower  or  of 
rose  ;  yet  I  believe  we  may  make  art  a  means  of  giving  him 
help^  and  healthy  pleasui-e,  and  of  gaining  for  him  serviceable 
knowledge. 
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Thus,  in  our  simplest  codes  of  school  instruction,  I  hope  some  day 
to  see  local  natural  history  assume  a  principal  place,  so  that  our  peasant 
children  may  be  taught  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  herbs  that  grow  in 
their  meadows,  and  may  take  interest  in  observing  and  cherishing, 
rather  than  in  hunting  or  killing,  the  harmless  animals  of  their  country. 
Supposing  it  determined  that  this  local  natural  history  should  be 
taught^  drawing  ought  to  be  used  to  fix  the  attention,  and  test,  while 
it  aided,  the  memory.  *  Draw  such  and  such  a  flower  in  outline, 
with  its  bell  towards  you.  Draw  it  with  its  side  towards  you. 
Paint  the  spots  upon  it  Draw  a  duck's  head — her  foot.  Now  a 
robin's — a  thrush's — now  the  spots  upon  a  thrush's  breast.'  These  are 
the  kind  of  tasks  which  it  seems  to  me  should  be  set  to  the  young 
peasant  student.  Surely  the  occupation  would  no  more  be  thought 
contemptible  which  was  thus  subservient  to  knowledge  and  to  com- 
passion ;  and  perhaps  we  should  find  in  process  of  time  that  the  Italian 
connexion  of  art  with  diletto,  or  delight,  was  both  consistent  with, 
and  even  mainly  consequent  upon,  a  pure  Greek  connexion  of  art  with 
(vretey  or  virtue. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  power  of  representing  in  any 
sufficient  manner  natural  objects  such  as  those  above  instanced  would 
be  of  too  difficult  acquirement  to  be  aimed  at  in  elementary  in- 
struction. But  I  have  had  practical  proof  that  it  is  not  so.  From 
workmen  who  had  little  time  to  spare,  and  that  only  after  they 
were  jaded  by  the  day's  labour,  I  have  obtained,  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  months  from  their  first  taking  a  pencil  in  hand,  per- 
fectly useful,  and  m  many  respects  admirable,  drawings  of  natural 
objects.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  in  order  to  secui-e  this  result,  that 
the  student's  aim  should  be  absolutely  restricted  to  the  representa- 
tion of  visible  fact.  All  more  varied  or  elevated  practice  must  be 
deferred  until  the  powers  of  true  sight  and  just  representation  are 
acquired  in  simplicity ;  nor,  in  the  case  of  children  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes,  does  it  seem  to  me  often  advisable  to  aim  at  any- 
thing more.  At  all  events  their  drawing  lesson  should  be  made  as 
recreative  as  possible.  Undergoing  due  discipline  of  hard  labour 
in  other  directions,  such  children  should  be  painlessly  initiated  into 
employments  calculated  for  the  relief  of  toil.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence that  they  should  know  the  principles  of  art,  but  of  much 
that  their  attention  should  be  pleasurably  excited.  In  our  higher 
public  schools,  on  the  contrary,  drawing  should  be  taught  rightly; 
that  is  to  say,  with  due  succession  and  security  of  preliminary  steps^ 
it  being  here  of  little  consequence  whether  the  student  attains  great 
or  little  skill,  but  of  much  that  he  should  perceive  distinctly  what 
degree  of  skill  he  has  attained,  reverence  that  which  surpasses  it, 
and  know  the  principles  of  right  in  what  he  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  impossible  to  make  every  boy  an  artist  or  a  connoisseur, 
but  quite  possible  to  make  him  understand  the  meaning  of  art  in 
its  rudiments,  and  to  make  him  modest  enough  to  forbcir  express- 
ing, in  after  life,  judgments  which  he  has  not  knowledge  enough 
to  render  just 
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There  is,  however,  at  present  this  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
sach  systematic  teaching — that  the  public  do  not  believe  the  princi- 
ples of  art  are  determinable,  and  in  no  wise  matters  of  opinion.  They 
do  not  believe  that  good  drawing  is  good,  and  bad  drawing  bad,  what- 
ever any  number  of  persons  may  think  or  declare  to  the  contrary — 
that  there  is  a  right  or  best  way  of  laying  colours  to  produce  a  given 
effect,  just  as  there  is  a  right  or  best  way  of  dyeing  cloth  of  a  given 
colour,  and  that  Titian  and  Veronese  are  not  merely  accidentally  ad- 
mirable but  eternally  right 

The  public,  of  course,  cannot  be  convinced  of  this  unity  and  stabi- 
lity of  principle  until  clear  assertion  of  it  is  made  to  them  by  painters 
whom  they  respect,  and  the  painters  whom  they  respect  are  generally 
too  modest,  and  sometimes  too  proud,  to  make  it.  I  believe  the  chief 
reason  for  their  not  having  yet  declared  at  least  the  fundamental 
laws  of  labour  as  connected  with  art-study  is,  a  kind  of  feeling  on 
their  part  that  *  cda  va  satis  dire.''  Every  great  painter  knows  so 
well  the  necessity  of  hard  and  systematized  work,  in  order  to  attain 
even  the  lower  degrees  of  skill,  that  he  naturally  supposes,  if  people 
use  no  diligence  in  drawing,  they  do  not  care  to  acquire  the  power  of 
it,  and  that  the  toil  involved  in  wholesome  study  being  greater  than 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  ever  given,  is  also  greater  than  they 
would  ever  be  willing  to  give.  Feeling,  also,  as  every  real  painter 
feels,  that  his  own  excellence  is  a  gift,  no  less  than  the  reward  of  toil, 
perhaps  slightly  disliking  to  confess  the  labour  it  has  cost  him  to 
perfect  it,  and  wholly  despairing  of  doing  any  good  by  the  confession, 
he  contemptuously  leaves  the  drawing-master  to  do  the  best  he  can  in 
his  twelve  lessons,  and  with  courteous  unkindness  permits  the  young 
women  of  England  to  remain  under  the  impression  that  they  can 
learn  to  draw  with  less  pains  than  they  can  learn  to  dance.  I  have 
had  practical  experience  enough,  however,  to  convince  me  that  this 
treatment  of  the  amateur  student  is  unjust.  Young  girls  will  work 
with  steadiest  perseverance  when  once  they  undei-stjind  the  need  of 
labour,  and  are  convinced  that  drawing  is  a  kind  of  language  which 
may  for  ordinary  purposes  be  learned  as  easily  as  French  or  German, 
but  not  more  easily,  nor  on  any  other  terms ;  this  language  also 
having  its  grammar  and  its  pronunciation,  to  be  conquered  or  acquired 
only  by  persistence  in  irksome  exercise — an  error  in  a  form  being  as 
entirely  and  simply  an  error  as  a  mistake  in  a  tense,  and  an  ill-drawn 
line  as  reprehensible  as  a  vulgar  accent 

And  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  sound  education  of  our 
younger  females  in  art,  thinking  that  in  England  the  nursery  and  the 
drawing-room  are  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  academies.  We 
address  ourselves  in  vain  to  the  education  of  the  artist  while  the 
demand  for  his  work  is  uncertain  or  unintelligent ;  nor  can  art  be 
considered  as  having  any  serious  influence  on  a  nation  while  gilded 
papers  form  the  principal  splendour  of  the  reception-room,  and  ill- 
wrought  though  costly  trinkets  the  principal  entertainment  of  the 
boudoir. 

It  is  surely,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  the  art-education  of  our 
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Government  schools  is  addressed  so  definitely  to  the  guidance  of  the 
artisan,  and  is  therefore  so  little  acknowledged  hitherto  by  the  general 
public,  especially  by  its  upper  classes.  I  have  not  acquaintance 
enough  with  the  practical  working  of  that  system  to  venture  any 
expression  of  opinion  respecting  its  general  expediency  ;  but  it  is 
my  conviction  that,  so  far  as  references  are  involved  in  it  to  the 
designing  of  patterns  capable  of  being  produced  by  machinery,  such 
references  must  materially  diminish  its  utility  considered  as  a  general 
system  of  instruction. 

We  are  still,  therefore,  driven  to  the  same  point — the  need  of  an 
authoritative  recommendation  of  some  method  of  study  to  the  public ; 
a  method  determined  upon  by  the  concurrence  of  some  of  our  beet 
painters,  and  avowedly  sanctioned  by  them,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
hesitation  in  its  acceptanca 

Nor  need  it  be  thought  that,  because  the  ultimate  methods  of  work 
employed  by  painters  vary  according  to  the  particular  effects  propoeed 
by  each,  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  collective 
assent  to  a  system  of  elementary  precept.  The  fact-s  of  which  it  is 
necessary  that  the  student  should  be  assured  in  his  early  efforts  are  so 
simple,  so  few,  and  so  well  known  to  all  able  draughtsmen  that,  as  I 
have  just  said,  it  would  be  rather  doubt  of  the  need  of  stating  what 
seemed  to  them  self-evident,  than  reluctance  to  speak  authoritatively 
on  points  capable  of  dispute,  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
giving  form  to  a  code  of  general  instruction.  To  take  merely  two 
instances  :  It  will  perhaps  appear  hardly  credible  that  among  amateur 
students,  however  far  advanced  in  more  showy  accomplishments,  there 
will  not  be  found  one  in  a  hundred  who  can  make  an  accurate 
drawing  to  scale.  It  is  much  if  they  can  copy  anything  with  approxi- 
mate fidelity  of  its  real  siza  Now,  the  inaccuracy  of  eye  which 
]>revents  a  student  from  drawing  to  scale  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than 
an  entire  want  of  appreciation  of  proportion,  and  therefore  of  com- 
position. He  who  alters  the  relations  of  dimensions  to  each'  other  in 
his  copy  shows  that  he  does  not  enjoy  those  relations  in  the  original 
— that  is  to  say,  that  all  appreciation  of  noble  design  (which  is  based 
on  the  most  exquisite  relations  of  magnitude)  is  impossible  to  him. 
To  give  him  habits  of  mathematical  accuracy  in  transference  of  the 
outline  of  complex  form  is  therefore  among  the  first,  and  even  among 
the  most  important,  means  of  educating  his  taste.  A  student  who 
can  fix  with  precision  the  cardinal  points  of  a  bird's  wing,  extended 
in  any  fixed  position,  and  can  then  draw  the  curves  of  its  indiWdual 
plumes  without  measurable  error,  has  advanced  further  towards  a 
power  of  understanding  the  designs  of  the  great  masters  than  he  could 
by  reading  many  volumes  of  criticism,  or  passing  many  months  in 
undisciplined  examination  of  works  of  art. 

Again,  it  will  be  found  that  among  amateur  students  there  is 
almost  universal  deficiency  in  the  power  of  expressing  the  roundness 
of  a  surface.  They  frequently  draw  with  considerable  dexterity  and 
vigour,  but  never  attain  the  slightest  sense  of  those  modulations  in 
form  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  gradations  in  shade.     They 
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leave  sharp  edges  to  their  blots  of  colour,  sharp  angles  in  their  con- 
tours of  line,  and  conceal  from  themselves  their  incapacity  of  com- 
pletion hy  redundance  of  subject.  The  assurance  to  such  persons 
that  no  object  could  be  rightly  seen  or  drawn  until  the  draughtsman 
had  acquired  the  power  of  modulating  surface  by  gradations  wrought 
with  some  pointed  instrument  (whether  pen,  pencil,  or  chalk)  would 
at  once  prevent  much  vain  labour,  and  put  an  end  to  many  errors  of 
that  worst  kind  which  not  only  retard  the  student,  but  blind  him  ; 
which  prevent  him  from  either  attaining  excellence  himself  or  under- 
standing it  in  others. 

It  would  be  easy,  did  time  admit  it,  to  give  instances  of  other 
principles  which  it  is  equally  essential  that  the  student  shoald  know, 
and  certain  that  all  painters  of  eminence  would  sanction ;  while  even 
those  respecting  which  some  doubt  may  exist  in  their  application  to 
consummate  practice  are  yet  perfectly  determinable,  so  far  as  they  are 
needed  to  guide  a  beginner.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  a  question  how 
far  local  colour  should  be  treated  as  an  element  of  chiaroscuro  in  a 
master's  drawing  of  the  human  form.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  must  be  so  treated  in  a  boy*s  study  of  a  tulip  or  a  trout. 

A  still  more  important  point  would  be  gained  if  authoritative 
testimony  of  the  same  kind  could  be  given  to  the  merit  and  exclusive 
sufficiency  of  any  series  of  examples  of  works  of  art  such  as  could  at 
once  be  put  within  the  reach  of  masters  of  schools.  ,  For  the  modem 
student  labours  imder  heavy  disadvantage  in  what  at  first  sight  might 
i^pear  an  assistance  to  him,  namely,  the  number  of  examples  of  many 
different  styles  which  surround  him  in  galleries  or  museums.  His 
mind  is  disturbed  by  the  inconsistencies  of  various  excellence,  and  by 
his  own  predilections  for  false  beauties  in  second  or  third-rate  works. 
He  is  thus  prevented  from  observing  any  one  example  long  enough  to 
understand  its  merit,  or  following  any  one  method  long  enough  to 
obtain  facility  in  its  practice.  It  seems,  therefore,  very  desirable  that 
some  standard  of  art  should  be  fixed  for  all  our  schools — a  standard 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  need  not  necessarily  be  the  highest 
possible,  provided  only  it  is  the  rightest  possible.  It  is  not  to  be 
hoped  that  the  student  should  imitate  works  of  the  most  exalted 
merit ;  but  much  to  be  desired  that  he  should  be  guided  by  those 
which  have  fewest  faults. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  most  serviceable  examples  which  could  be 
set  before  youth  might  be  found  in  the  studies  or  drawings,  rather 
than  in  the  pictures,  of  first-rate  masters ;  and  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy enables  us  to  put  renderings  of  such  studies,  which  for  most 
practical  purposes  are  as  good  as  the  originals,  on  the  walls  of  every 
school  in  the  kingdom.  Supposing  (I  merely  name  these  as  examples 
of  what  I  mean)  the  standard  of  manner  in  light- and-shade  dmwing 
fixed  by  Leonardo's  study.  No.  19,  in  the  collection  of  photographs 
lately  published  from  drawings  in  the  Florence  gallery ;  the  standard 
of  pen-drawing  with  a  wash,  fixed  by  Titian's  sketch.  No.  30  in  the 
same  collection  ;  that  of  etching,  fixed  by  Rembrandt's  spotted  shell; 
and  that  of  point- work  with  the  pure  line,  by  Durer  s  crest  with  the 
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cock  ;  every  effort  of  the  pupil,  whatever  the  instrument  in  hiB  hand, 
would  infallibly  tend  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  perception  of  the 
merits  of  those  four  works,  or  of  any  others  like  them,  once  attained 
thoroughly  by  efforts,  however  distant  or  despairing,  to  copy  portions 
of  them,  would  lead  securely  in  due  time  to  the  appreciation  of  other 
modes  of  excellence. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  proceed  to  any 
statement  of  the  present  requirements  of  the  English  operative  as 
regards  art  education.  But  I  do  not  regret  this,  for  it  seems  to  me 
very  desirable  that  our  attention  should  for  the  present  be  concen- 
trated on  the  more  immediate  object  of  general  instruction.  What- 
ever the  public  demand,  the  artist  will  soon  produce ;  and  the  best 
education  which  the  operative  can  receive  is  the  refusal  of  bad  work 
and  acknowledgment  of  good.  There  is  no  want  of  genius  amongst 
us,  still  less  of  industry.  The  least  that  we  do  is  laborious,  and  the 
worst  is  wonderful.  But  there  is  a  want  amongst  us,  deep  and  wide, 
of  discretion  in  directing  toil,  and  of  delight  in  being  led  by  imagina- 
tion. In  past  time,  though  the  masses  of  the  nation  were  less 
informed  than  they  are  now,  they  were  for  that  very  reason  simpler 
judges  and  happier  gazers ;  it  must  be  ours  to  substitute  the  gracious 
sympathy  of  the  understanding  for  the  bright  gratitude  of  innocence. 
An  artist  can  always  paint  well  for  those  who  are  lightly  pleased  or 
wisely  displeased;  but  he  cannot  paint  for  those  who  are  dull  in 
aj^plause  and  false  in  condemnation. 


Art  Education;  its  Influence  on  Wages  and  Domestic  Comfort. 
By  John  Stewart,  E.E.N.,  Edinburgh. 

Four  conditions  are  essential  to  an  efficient  system  of  education — 
ist,  a  conviction  that  ignorance  is  unprofitable;  2ud,  clear  ideas  on 
the  kind  of  knowledge  wanted  ;  3rd,  school-books  adapted  to  convey 
instruction  ;  and,  4th,  schoolmasters  qualified  for  their  work. 

To  these  requisites  for  successful  tuition  art  education  forms  no 
exception.  Hitherto  that  hjis  been  taught  in  *  academies'  to  artists, 
and  in  schools  of  design  to  those  engaged  in  art  manufacture.  These 
are  useful  in  their  places,  but  they  are  the  Oxfords  and  Etons  of  art- 
education,  which  to  be  useful  to  the  people  must  embrace  an  almost 
infinitely  wider  sphere. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  a  public  able  to  appreciate  is  as  essential 
as  are  designers  able  to  produce  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  felt  that  ignorance 
of  art  diminishes  wages,  and  injures  every  woman's  household.  It  is 
admitted  that  for  decorators,  pattern-drawers,  lithographers,  engravers, 
carvers,  mould-makers,  sign-painters,  and  the  like,  art  education  is 
valuable ;  but  it  is  not  yet  believed  that  the  basis  of  all  art — a  know- 
ledge of  form — is  as  valuable  to  the  chair-maker,  the  tailor,  the  boot- 
maker, the  glover,  the  hatter,  the  turner,  the  coach-maker,  the  baker 
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and  the  pastrycook.  The  man  who  can  letter  signboards  earns  better 
wages  than  he  who  can  only  whitewash  ceilings ;  and  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is,  that  the  one  has  cultivated  his  sense  of  form  till 
it  yields  him  so  many  shillings  a  week  more  than  his  neighbour  who 
has  allowed  his  faculty  to  lie  fallow.  If  it  be  admitted  that  forming 
the  letter  G  upon  a  signboard  and  forging  a  horse-shoe,  that  the 
forming  of  a  vase-backed  chair  and  drawing  a  '  pine*  for  a  shawl- 
pattern  are  precisely  similar  acts  in  different  materials — that  is,  dif- 
ferent developments  of  the  same  elements  of  form ;  if  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  what  is  called  neat-handedness  in  artisans  is  only 
a  clearer  perception  of  that,  little  more  or  less,  which  constitutes  the 
difference  between  clumsiness  and  elegance,  and  that  these  neat-handed 
tradesmen  everywhere  receive  higher  wages  for  their  work ;  then  it 
can  be  proved  that  this  alphabet  of  the  art — the  knowledge  of  form — 
has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  wages,  the  comfort,  inde- 
pendence, self-respect,  social  position,  and  public  worth  of  the  working 
classes. 

But  the  advantage  of  this  knowledge  does  not  end  here.  Neat-hand- 
edness extends  from  the  workshop  to  the  household,  and  women  have 
as  much  to  lose  as  men  from  the  want  of  it.  To  use  Lord  Granville's 
illustration  at  Manchester,  the  materials  of  a  child's  cotton  frock  are 
much  the  same  in  cost,  however  the  dress  may  be  made ;  but  its 
attractions  and  the  appearance  of  the  child  depend  upon  the  style  in 
which  the  frock  is  cut  out^  made  up,  and  trimmed,  that  is,  on  the 
knowledge  of  form,  arrangement,  and  harmony  of  colour  possessed  by 
the  dressmaker.  Girls,  however,  are  not  taught  such  branches  of 
education  at  school,  and  as  they  grow  up  the  want  of  information  on 
these  elements  of  art  is  soon  found  to  entail  an  absolute  loss  of  money. 
The  cost  of  paying  dressmakers  for  patterns  and  style  is  more  than  a 
working  man's  wages  should  be  taxed  with.  The  result  is,  that  the 
wife  and  children  look  common  even  when  wearing  what  a  little  art 
education  would  have  made  attractive,  perhaps  elegant.  Every  one 
knows  how  this  re-acts  on  the  comfort  of  home,  for  one  of  its  greatest 
pleasures  is  to  see  wife  and  children  neatly  and  tastefully  dressed,  and 
the  ability  to  do  this  with  ordinary  material  is  not  only  an  addition 
to  income  but  also  to  domestic  happiness.  It  could  be  shown  that 
the  principles  which  genius  has  elaborated  from  external  nature,  and 
which  in  art  is  called  composition,  are  as  applicable  to  the  setting  out 
of  ornaments  on  a  mantelpiece,  the  an^ngement  of  furniture  in  a 
room,  or  of  the  dishes  on  a  dinner-table,  whether  costly  or  cheap,  as 
to  the  construction  of  great  pictures. 

The  second  condition  is  a  clear  idea  of  the  knowledge  wanted.  Let 
it  be  understood,  then,  that  not  artists  or  designers,  but  artisans  more 
refined,  are  what  the  promoters  of  common  school  art-education  desire 
— men  educated  to  distinguish  between  a  true  and  false  outline,  be- 
tween refinement  and  regularity  in  the  combination  of  forms  and  their 
adaptation.  This  education  is  not  required  merely  to  enable  boys  to 
look  at  pictures  and  enjoy  picture-galleries — these  delights  would 
come  in  due  time,  but  to  teach  them  to  look  at  manufactured  articles, 
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wbicli  they  may  one  day  have  to  raake  or  purchase,  with  eyes  edu- 
cated to  distinguish  the  beautiful  from  the  meretricious,  and  espe- 
cially to  know  why  the  one  is  beautiful  and  the  other  a  pretence. 
Girls,  from  being  educated  in  the  same  principles,  might  not  become 
dower-painters,  but  they  would  be  better  able  to  select  elegant  jugs 
and  suitable  carpets,  to  arrange  a  dinner-table,  or  judge  of  those  com- 
binations of  form  and  colour  essential  to  secure  becoming  dress. 
These  latter  are  applications  of  art  principles  to  ordinary  things 
which  may  be  taught  without  teaching  children  to  draw,  just  as  they 
are  taught  to  read  apart  from  writing  or  arithmetic. 

But  why  not  teach  every  child  drawing  in  the  common  schools  ? 
Some  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  teaching  children  the  difference 
between  elegant  forms  and  the  reverse.  Others  may  deny  that  chil- 
dren generally  can  be  educated  in  this  element  of  art  Let  such  be 
consistent,  and  they  would  cease  to  teach  writing  in  the  common 
schools.  It  is  not  doubted  that  every  child  has  imitative  faculty 
sufficient  to  improve  its  intuitive  perception  of  form  in  writing  from 
the  simple  line  to  the  well-turned  letter.  I^  then,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  artisans  already  named  do  their  work  with  neat- 
handedness  or  the  reverse  through  the  use  of  forms  not  different 
in  quality  from  those  employed  in  writing,  then  it  is  proved  that  the 
basis  of  art  can  be  made  a  branch  of  every-day  instruction  for  chil- 
dren, whose  wages  and  comforts  as  men  and  women  are  so  dependent 
on  the  possession  of  this  knowledge.  In  short,  the  want  in  present 
eductition  is  the  silence,  or  worse,  on  the  adaptation  of  principles  in 
external  objects  to  the  utilities  and  demands  of  every-day  existence 
by  means  of  an  extension  of  the  mere  writing  faculty  to  more  varied 
forms. 

The  third  requisite  for  general  and  successful  art  teaching  is  proper 
school-books.  Dr.  Arnold  said  the  religious  want  of  the  age  was 
not  books  on  religious  subjects,  but  books  on  other  subjects,  written 
in  a  religious  spirit.  So  is  it  with  art  The  want  is  not  of  books 
for  artists  or  connoisseurs,  but  of  school-books,  which  shall  intel- 
ligently and  intelligibly  turn  the  esthetic  sides  of  objects  to  the 
pupils.  So  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  school-books  in  which  the 
advantage  or  necessity  of  art  education  is  recognised  and  taught— 
where  the  pictorial  qualities  of  things  form  any  portion  of  the  lessons, 
while  there  are  hundreds  of  examples  in  school-books  calculated  to 
frusti-ate  the  teaching  which  natural  beauty  conveys  to  susceptible 
minds.  The  fable  of  '  the  stag  drinking  *  is  a  well-known  example. 
*  What  a  pity  it  is,'  the  stag  is  supposed  to  say,  *  that  so  fine  a  crea- 
ture should  be  furnished  with  so  despicable  a  set  of  spindle-shanks. 
What  a  truly  noble  animal  should  I  be  were  my  legs  in  any  degree 
answerable  to  my  horns.'  There  is  nothing  more  b^utifully  elegant 
in  natural  history  than  the  form  of  a  stag's  limbs ;  but  instead  of 
the  fable  teaching  this  recognised  truth,  children  are  taught  to  re- 
gard the  eh*gance  only  as  a  degradation  to  be  ridiculed,  and  this  to 
teach  a  lesson  not  one  whit  more  impoi-tant  than  a  recognition  of 
beauty  in  form. 
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One  example  of  omismon  must  also  suffice.     In  the  most  popular 

*  course  of  reading  *  used  in  Scottish  schools  (seventh  edition)  illus- 
trated bj  diagrams,  and  extending  to  362  pages,  treating  on  almost 
every  other  subject,  there  is  not  one  lesson  on  art  or  its  advantages, 
neither  is  there  one  where  the  esthetic  phase  of  object  is  recognised. 
In  lessons  where  it  would  seem  impossible  to  avoid  the  subject,  as  on 

*  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,*  the  beauties  of  form,  arrangement, 
and  colour  are  ingeniously  escaped.  In  treating  of  plants,  the  ])upil 
is  taught  the  difference  between  the  corolla  or  blossom,  and  the  petals 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  physiology  of  the  plant  is  described, 
but  the  laws  of  growth,  as  applicable  to  industrial  art,  are  ignored  as 
non-existent  or  unworthy  of  attention.  Yet  from  the  study  of  plants 
invaluable  instruction  for  all  branches  of  manufactures  could  be 
gathered.  In  bulbous  roots  the  potter,  the  glass-blower,  and  the 
modeller  may  find  all  the  types  which  have  given  such  elegance  and 
value  to  the  products  of  Etruscan  skill, — some  of  the  finest  specimens 
in  the  collection  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  apparently  boasting  no 
higher  prototype  than  a  well-grown  turnip,  a  well-developed  melon, 
or  a  well-formed  onion.  The  artificer  in  colours  will  find  in  plants 
the  laws  of  natural  harmony  complete,  teaching  him  the  marked 
distinction  which  nature  never  fails  to  make  between  greens  suitable 
for  white  flowers,  as  distinguished  from  greens  in  harmony  with 
flowers  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  or  their  intermediate  combinations  :  while 
artisans  in  form  or  construction,  by  study  of  the  proportions  of 
flowers  to  stems,  and  the  style  in  which  the  one  is  attached  to  and 
supports  the  other,  would  escape  those  barbarisms  of  misapplied  and 
inverted  forms  which  are  the  disfigurement  rather  than  ornamenta- 
tion of  so  many  manufactured  articles.  This  species  of  knowledge  is 
as  clearly  deducible,  and  would  be  as  easily  learned  from  lessons  on 
the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the  uses  of  leaves,  seed-vessels,  and 
bark — ^knowledge  preparing  boys  for  being  more  accomplished  potters, 
brassworkers,  silversmiths,  and  iron-founders,  carpet-weavers,  paper- 
stainers,  calico-printers,  and  instructing  all  to  prefer  the  better  to 
the  worse.  Instruction  such  as  this  would  surely  be  more  univer- 
sally valuable  than  anything  that  can  be  learned  from  the  mere  phy- 
siological construction  of  plants.  But  unless  school-books  are  written 
to  teach  this  art-knowledge  all  through,  it  will  never  be  efficiently 
acquired,  because  art,  like  other  kinds  of  education,  must  be  a  growth ; 
no  spasmodic  effort  or  tutorial  magic  will  ever  impart  it  in  two 
lessons  at  the  end  of  a  long  course,  as  is  proposed  in  some  school-books 
recently  issued,  where  the  want  of  art- teaching  in  the  common  schools 
is  recognised  rather  than  supplied  by  the  formal  chapters  on  *  how  to 
look  at  a  picture,*  and  '  how  to  enjoy  a  picture-gallery.* 

The  fourth  desideratum  for  popular  art  education  is  schoolmasters 
capable  of  teaching.  All  teachers  ought  to  be  able  to  draw,  just  as 
all  must  be  able  to  write.  But  as  Mozart  could  teach  how  singing 
ought  to  be  done,  although  destitute  of  voice  for  song,  so,  of  the  two, 
we  should  prefer  a  schoolmaster  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  art, 
although  deficient  in  its  practice,  to  a  mere  draughtsman,  ignorant  of  art's 
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history  and  principles.  Every  schoolmaster  should  be  as  well  read  in 
the  literature  of  art  as  in  the  English  classics,  and  as  able  to  explain 
the  primary  colours  and  their  relatives  as  to  expound  the  Rule  of 
Three  ;  but  his  higher  object  as  an  art  teacher  should  be  to  educate 
the  sense  of  seeing,  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  observation,  so  that  his 
pupils  may  store  their  minds  with  examples  of  how  nature  forms,  com- 
bines, and  harmonizes — ^not  from  books  only,  but  also  from  the  weeds, 
and  flowers,  and  roots  found  where  opportunity  pi^esents.  Drawing 
may  be  taught  on  the  black-board,  or  ihe  slate,  and  premiums  for  the 
best  drawn  leaf  or  grass-stalk  wo\ild  be  more  profitably  bestowed  than 
for  pointing  out  some  frozen  straits  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  world's 
map.  The  perceptive  fjEwnilty,  the  ability  to  say  when  the  drawing 
done  is  right  or  wrong,  may  be  taught  in  every  lesson  relative  to  ob- 
jects having  form,  colour,  or  composition.  Such  lessons  every  school- 
master should  teach  as  effectually  as  he  teaches  the  physical  properties 
of  bodies,  and  never  till  this  is  done  can  the  general  population  have 
any  well-grounded  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  ti-ue  in  art  A 
smattering  of  art  education  may  be  put  on  a  few  as  gilt  is  put  on 
gingerbread,  and  to  no  better  purpose  ;  but  it  will  only  be  by  teachers 
training  the  children  to  familiarity,  through  their  every-day  lessons, 
with  the  realities  and  value  of  art  principles,  as  a  highway  to  better 
wages  and  increased  domestic  comfort,  that  the  national  taste  will  be 
elevated,  and  the  artistic  qualities  of  British  manufactures  be  really 
improved. 


On  the  ImpoHance  of  Teaching  Social  Economy  in  Ele- 
mentai-y  Schools  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Children  of  the 
Working  Classes.  By  Benjamin  Templar,  Head  Master  of 
the  Manchester  Model  Secular  Sclwol* 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  instruction  in  Social  Economy,  the  pupils  are 
led  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  important  fact  that  labour  is  the  one 
great,  universal  condition  of  life,  and  that  their  share  of  life's  comforts 
will  depend  u})on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  labour,  and  upon 
their  making  a  wise  use  of  its  produce.  They  are  made  to  perceive,  too, 
that  the  extent  to  which  they  will  possess  the  essential  qualities  of 
prosi)erous  workpeople — industry,  knowledge,  skill,  and  economy — 
will  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  habits  of  diligence,  attentiveness, 
careful  perseverance,  and  forethought  which  they  acquire  in  early 
life ;  and  that,  therefore,  while  children  they  are  forming  habita,  and 


*  Mr.  Templar,  in  some  preliminary  observations,  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
teaching  the  conditions  of  industrial  success,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
value  of  labour.  He  also  showed  that  school  was  the  only  place  where  the 
children  of  the  poor  wore  likely  to  obtain  such  knowledge. 
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therebj  setting  in  train  a  number  of  causes  that  will  inevitably  affect 
their  future  life. 

Now  I  submit  that  children  cannot  be  brought  to  perceive  these 
truths,  to  reflect  upon,  and  to  reason  about  them,  without  having 
their  perceptive,  reflective,  and  reasoning  faculties,  well  exercised ;  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  having  their  minds  disabused  of  the  mischievous 
notion  that  *  luck '  is  the  basis  of  success. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  this  most  useful  science,  the  same 
faculties  are  exercised  to  a  still  greater  extent.  The  perceptive  and 
reflective  faculties  are  exercised  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
conditions  of  and  fluctuations  in  value,  and  of  the  advantages  that 
arise  from  a  division  of  labour,  commerce,  the  uses  of  money  and 
credit,  the  protection  of  wealth,  competition,  the  employment  of 
machinery,  the  objects  and  modes  of  taxation,  &c.  The  reasoning 
Acuities  are  exercised  in  investigating  the  causes  of  fluctuations  in 
Tfdue  ;  in  comparing  the  advantages  of  a  division  of  labour,  commerce, 
money,  and  machinery,  with  the  disadvautages  of  individual  and 
national  isolation,  and  of  being  limited  to  barter  and  unaided  manual 
labour ;  and  in  deducing  the  results  of  a  general  insecurity  of  wealth, 
the  abuse  of  credit,  and  all  artificial  restrictions  upon  trade  and  com- 
merce. Thus,  when  efficiently  taught,  the  science  of  Social  Economy 
educates  nearly  every  mental  faculty,  and  so  proves  its  eminent  suita- 
bility as  a  means  of  intellectual  education. 

It  is  also  an  important  means  of  moral  education,  since  it  demon- 
strates the  necessity  for  strict  integrity,  and  other  moral  qualities,  to 
individual  and  social  well-being.  It  shows  that  one  of  the  most 
important  conditions  of  industrial  success  is  a  good  moral  character, 
a  just  reputation  for  honesty,  truthfulness,  industry,  sobriety,  and 
punctuality  ;  that  these  strictly  moral  qualities  are  as  essential  to  the 
workman's,  shopkeeper's,  merchant's,  manuflacturer's,  and  all  others' 
prosperity,  as  skill,  economy,  or  any  other  requisite.  Children  who  are 
instructed  in  the  advantages  of  a  division  of  labour,  see  that  all  who 
take  part  in  it  must  be  mutually  dependent,  and  that  when  people 
are  free  to  choose  who  shall  supply  them  with  labour  and  other  com- 
modities, they  will  have  dealings  with  none  but  those  who  have  a 
good  reputation — a  good  moral  character.  Hence  they  have  proved 
to  them,  at  the  very  outset  of  life,  the  necessity  for  strict  integrity 
in  all  their  dealings;  they  are  convinced  there  can  be  no  individual  pro- 
sperity without  at  least  sound  business  morality,  and  so  the  chief  mo- 
tive for  immoral  conduct — namely,  pecuniary  gain,  is  entirely  removed. 

Again,  Social  Economy  shows  what  great  benefits  arise  from  our 
systems  of  currency  and  credit ;  that  they  are  of  vital  importance 
to  all ;  and  that  as  these  systems  could  not  exist  but  for  the  honesty 
and  truthfulness  of  those  who  make  use  of  them,  our  social  prosperity 
is  based  upon  these  two  important  moral  qualities.  Every  portion 
of  this  science  which  treats  of  men's  dealings  with  each  other, 
whether  as  employers  and  employed,  buyers  and  sellers,  or  borrowers 
aod  lenders,  shows  that  the  strictest  fidelity  to  trust  is  necessary  to 
the  permanent  welfare  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  that 
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he  who  is  unfaithful  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  injures  not 
only  himself  but  those  who  confide  in  him,  and,  by  his  breach  of 
trust,  helps  to  lessen  general  confidence  and  esteem.  Thus  by  proving 
that  individual  and  social  prosperity  is  attainable  only  by  a  strictly 
upright  course  of  conduct,  Social  Economy  shows  that  all  the  mond 
precepts  of  the  Bible  concerning  stealing,  lying,  &c,  have  their  foun- 
dation in  the  immutable  nature  of  things ;  it  shows  why  God  has 
said,  *  Thou  shall  not  steal,*  &c  In  doing  this,  and  in  appealing  to 
the  conscientiousness  and  benevolence  of  those  who  are  taught  this 
science,  it  exerts  a  mighty  moral  influence ;  it  proves  to  be,  what  I 
have  said  it  is,  an  important  means  of  moral  education. 

Lastly :  Social  Economy  is  a  valuable  means  of  religious  ednoa- 
tion.  It  is  so,  because  none  can  reflect  upon  its  teachings  without 
having  their  veneration  for,  and  gratitude  and  love  towards,  God, 
strongly  excited.  These  are  the  essentially  'religious*  emotions; 
they  form  the  foundations  of  all  religions ;  and  they  are  strongly  ex- 
cited, they  are  educed  in  a  very  high  degree,  by  the  careful  consi- 
deration of  the  following,  among  other  industrial  phenomena  : — 

Most  masters  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  avail  themselves  of  means 
for  reducing  the  cost  of  producing  their  goods,  so  that  they  may 
thereby  reduce  their  price,  and  by  that  means  secure  a  more  ex- 
tensive sale,  and  larger  aggregate  profits;  it  is  clearly  to  their 
interest  to  do  this.  It  is  also  to  the  interest  of  the  work- 
people, for  it  brings  about  a  greater  demand  for  their  labour, 
and,  besides  giving  them  more  employment,  improves  the  rate  of 
wages.  In  other  ways,  too,  it  is  shown  that  the  employer's  and  em- 
ployee's interests  are  identical.  The  farmer  directs  all  his  energies 
to  the  production  of  large  crops,  for  his  interest  is  bound  up  in 
them  ;  so  also  is  that  of  the  public,  and  in  serving  himself  he  serves 
them.  Every  other  producer,  whether  of  raw  materials  or  of  manu- 
£Eu;tured  goods,  strives  to  produce  the  largest  possible  amount  of  his 
particular  commodity  with  the  means  at  his  disposal — his  interest 
runs  in  that  direction — so  also  does  the  interest  of  the  public ;  hence 
the  interests  of  pi-oducers  and  consumers  are  concurrent  D^ers — 
the  men  who  come  between  the  producers  and  consumers — ^buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  mai-kets ;  evidently  they  benefit  them- 
selves by  so  doing.  They  benefit  the  consumers  also,  by  taking 
commodities  out  of  the  market  when  they  are  least  wanted,  and  by 
bringing  them  into  market  when  most  wanted ;  they  equalize  the 
markets,  price,  and  consumption,  by  such  a  course;  and  so,  while 
intent  upon  benefiting  themselves  only,  are  national  bene&ctors. 
Commerce  is  seen  to  be  accompanied  by  great  pecuniary  benefit,  by  a 
large  increase  of  comfort^  and  by  civilizing  and  friendly  influences ;  its 
continuance  and  extension  are  desirable  in  every  way,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity  as  well  as  of  trade ;  but  its  exbtence  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  peace.  The  atlantic  telegraph  was  projected  and  com- 
pleted to  subserve  the  private  pecuniary  interests  of  its  projectors ; 
but  it  can  do  this  only  by  subserving  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
to  an  equal  extent 
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Reflection  upon  these,  aud  other  equally  impressive  facts,  teaches 
the  following  important  lessons  : — Men,  so  far  from  permanently- 
benefiting  themselves  at  the  ex|>en8e  of  others,  can  do  so  only  by 
doing  good  to  others,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  their 
oocapation.  It  shows  that  every  man,  while  working  out  his  plans 
for  his  own  advancement,  is  at  the  same  time — though  quite  uninten- 
tionally, and  often  unconsciously — contributing  to  the  advancement 
of  others — ^to  the  public  good ;  that  God  has  so  interwoven  men's  in* 
terests,  that  no  man  liveth,  or  can  live,  to  himself  alone.  It  proves 
that  the  interests  of  all  classes,  even  the  most  opposite — such  as 
employers  and  employed,  producers  and  consumers — are  concurrent 
instead  of  antagonistic ;  else  civilisation,  with  all  its  attendant  bles- 
sings, would  be  impossible.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  tendency  of  all 
legitimate  social  arrangement  is  to  bring  about  universal  peace,  pros- 
perity, friendship,  and  happiness. 

My  experience  in  teaching  such  trutlis  as  these  has  proved  to  me 
that  there  is  scarcely  another  subject  so  calculated  to  awaken  deep 
thoughtfolness  in  children ;  to  prove  to  them  the  reality,  wisdom,  and 
beneficence  of  God's  government  of  the  affairs  of  men ;  and  so  to 
excite  their  wondering  admiration,  and  profound  veneration,  grati- 
tude, and  love  towards  God.  Many,  very  many  times,  have  I  been 
unKpeakably  gratified  by  the  deeply-interested  attention  of  a  large 
class  of  boys,  of  ages  varying  from  uiniB  to  fourteen  years,  as  I  have 
onfolded  to  them  these,  and  other  proo&  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  with  which  God  has  so  determined  all  men's  social  arrange- 
ments, that  the  pleasure  and  profit  arising  therefrom  shall  be  mutual 
and  universal ;  and,  while  doing  so,  I  have  felt  that  I  have  been  using 
one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  educating  the  religious  part  of  their 
nature ;  that  I  have  been  doing  much,  by  the  help  of  Social  Eco- 
nomy, towards  making  them  devout,  grateful,  and  in  the  truest, 
least-disputed,  sense  of  the  word,  religious  men. 


Educational  Institutions  of  Emmanuel  De  Fellenberg,  By  his 
Son,  WiLHELM  De  Fellenbekg.  {Translation  from  the 
German  Original*) 

Wj  HERE,  and  by  whom,  the  idea  of  industrial  training  for  the  poorer 
V Y  classes  was  first  conceived  and  worked  out  practically,  appears  to 
be  little  known  in  England.  Yet  as  institutions  for  that  purpose  will 
probably  bear  an  important  part  in  the  solution  of  the  great  social 
questions  of  the  age,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  inquii'e  into  their  origin 
and  gradual  formation,  with  a  view  to  comprehend  their  design  more 
fully,  as  well  as  to  obtain  the  most  beneficial  results  from  them  in 
the  arrangements  of  any  similar  school.  We  shall  therefore  enter 
into  more  details  than  have  hitherto  been  given  by  the  biographers  of 

*  Communicated  by  Lady  Noel  Byron. 
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De  Fellenberg,  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  idea  of  a 
labour  and  agricultural  school  first  arose  in  his  mind ;  to  be  fulfilled 
eventually  in  the  great  establishment  of  Hofwyl. 

Early  in  the  year  1798,  Switzerland,  whilst  at  peace  with  ih» 
French  Bepublic,  was  invaded  by  a  numerous  French  army  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts.  Amongst  the  Swiss  Cantons  whidi  offered 
the  most  energetic  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French 
Directory,  Unterwalden  stood  in  the  first  rank.  Fearful  was  the 
vengeance  of  the  enraged  French  soldiery,  who  devastated  that 
unhappy  country  with  fire  and  sword.  The  inhabitants  who  did  not 
fall  in  battle  (women  as  well  as  men  having  shared  in  the  fight)  fled, 
some  into  the  mountains,  some  into  the  churches ;  but  the  churches 
did  not  protect  them  from  the  flames  or  bayonets,  to  which  all  the 
native  suflerers  became  a  prey ;  the  children  were  however  spared ; 
and  crowds  of  these  homeless  orphans  were  to  be  seen,  after  the 
departure  of  the  Fi*ench,  wandering  about  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
villages.  A  wail  resounded  through  Switzerland  when  this  was  known. 

The  first  philanthropist  who  devoted  himself  to  the  sucoour  of 
these  helpless  objects,  was  Henry  Pestalozzi,  then  Theological  Can- 
didate. He  had  just  before  broken  down  utterly  in  preaching  his 
probationary  sermon — a  circumstance  which  was  a  bar  to  his  prospects 
in  the  church,  especially  at  such  a  seat  of  learning  as  Zurich.  He  did 
not  know  where  to  direct  his  steps ;  the  career  of  professional  theology 
was  closed  to  him,  but  not  that  of  Christianity.  He  converted  his 
little  propeHy  into  money,  tied  up  his  bundle,  and  set  off  to  the 
Canton  of  Unterwalden,  there  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  poor 
deserted  children.  The  season  was  inclement,  but  he  succeeded,  with 
the  help  of  some  kind-hearted  friends,  in  forming  a  shelter  for  his 
new  family,  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  little  village  of  Hauz.  Here 
Pestalozzi  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  the  gathered  flock,  increasing  in 
numbers  till  he  was  obliged  to  consider  how  he  could  bring  them 
under  some  kind  of  discipline  ;  but  for  this  purpose  he  had  no  help 
exce2)t  from  the  children  themselves.  He  therefore  chose  from  amongst 
them  the  most  intelligent,  taking  care  to  select  those  who  had  most 
influence  with  their  companions.  These  he  appointed  his  assistants 
(lieutenants*)  in  the  lessons,  as  well  as  in  the  necessary  household 
work,  such  as  keeping  the  place  in  order,  mending  clothes,  collecting 
wood,  &c.  He  soon  added  to  these  occupations  the  cultivation  of  a 
small  piece  of  land  ;  and  the  little  colony  assumed  the  aspect  of  an 
orderly  community. 

In  the  meantime  patriots  from  various  parts  of  Switzerland  had 
arrived  in  Hanz,  bringing  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds.  The 
fugitive  inhabitants  gradually  returned  from  the  mountains,  and  all 
fell  into  their  former  way  of  life.  Pestalozzi's  school  was  welcome 
to  all  as  long  as  the  children  were  fed  and  provided  for  in  it ;  but 
his  funds  being  exhausted,  and  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  being 
jequired  for  the  returning  fugitives  on  their  own  account,  there  were 
no  means  of  maintaining  the  establishment.  Thus,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  every  one,  Pestalozzi  felt  the  necessity  of  separating  from 
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bis  beloved  children.  Still  the  recollection  of  his  Unterwalden  family, 
and  of  the  kind  of  training  which  he  had  been  driven  to  employ 
from  the  failure  of  other  resources,  remained  a  living  picture  in  his 
mind.  It  gave  a  distinct  and  tangible  aim  to  his  deep  inward 
longing  to  serve  his  fellow-creatures ;  it  became  the  vision  of  his 
dreams,  the  object  of  all  his  plans  ;  and  he  caught  at  whatever  pro- 
mised to  bring  him  nearer  to  the  desired  end.  In  consequence,  all 
his  intercourse  with  friends — ^for  he  found  many  after  the  events  of 
XJnterwalden — ^was  directed  to  the  same  end.  To  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, he  spoke  in  riddles,  since  they  could  not  have  understood  him 
unless  they  had  like  him  learned,  by  experience,  how  powerful  an 
instrument  for  training  the  young  is  to  be  found  in  labour  for  bread, 
when  under  skilful  management.  By  all  true  philanthropists,  indeed, 
the  full  value  of  Pestalozzi's  work  in  Unterwalden  was  recognised  ; 
and  in  its  merits  his  unsuccessful  sermon  was  forgotten.  Great 
hopes  were  formed  of  the  results  of  such  rai*e  self-devotion,  and 
many  anticipated  that  a  new  light  on  education  would  be  kindled  by 
it.  When  he  made  known  his  project  of  an  educational  institute, 
the  Gk>vemment  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  offered  him  the  use  of  the 
Chftteau  of  Burgdorf  for  that  purpose.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and 
opened  a  school  in  that  place. 

PestalozzTs  reputation,  founded  upon  some  striking  works  for  the 
people,  'Leonard  and  Gertrude,'  with  others,  brought  him  imme- 
diately a  grreat  number  of  pupils ;  some  of  them  out  of  the  most 
influential  families,  with  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  in 
practice  one  part  of  his  educational  system,  called  by  himself  the 
'  Anschauimgs  Lehre,'  teaching  by  sight  and  other  senses.  But  his 
industrial  training  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  because  his  pupils 
were  chiefly  of  aristocratic  families,  and  not  obliged  to  support  them- 
selves by  manual  labour.  He  consoled  himself,  however,  with  the 
hope  of  saving  enough  out  of  the  income  derived  from  the  school- 
payments  of  the  rich,  to  establish  a  small  agricultural  school  for  the 
poor,  on  hia  own  plan,  in  connection  with  the  institute. 

His  new  system  already  began  to  excite  public  attention.  Young 
men  of  the  teachers*  class  thronged  around  him,  and  endeavoured, 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  acquire  his  method,  hoping  thereby  to 
make  their  fortunes  in  the  novelty-loving  world  ;  but  amongst  all 
those  who  were  thus  brought  into  contact  with  him,  there  was  not 
one  who  could  comprehend  his  great  idea,  that  of  making  Labour, 
more  especially  Agricultural  Lahour,  a  principal  means  of  training 
the  young  ;  indeed,  had  he  found  such  a  one  it  could  not  have  helped 
him  ;  for  in  his  fortress  there  was  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  which  any- 
thing could  be  planted. 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  of  carrying  out  the  aim  of  his 
heart  by  these  circumstances.  Amongst  the  acquaintances  Festalozzi 
had  made  in  earlier  times,  during  a  journey  before  he  went  to 
Unterwalden^  was  the  £simily  of  Tchamer,  of  Wilden  Stein.  Tchamer, 
who  was  the  Bernese  Landvogt,  appeared  to  Festalozzi  to  realise 
his  idea  of  what  a  governor  ought  to  be,  such  as  he  had  drawn 
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in  his  most  celebrated  work,  '  Leonard  and  Gertrude/  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Amer.  Through  this  family  he  became  acquainted  with 
that  of  De  Fellenberg,  who  succeeded  Tchamer  in  the  goTemment 
of  Wilden  Stein  ;  and  a  young  De  Fellenberg  became  one  of  Pe»- 
talozzi*s  most  attentive  listeners.  This  young  man  accompanied  him 
on  several  journeys,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  afterwards  entered 
into,  and  adopted,  his  idea  of  industrial  education.  But  it  was  a 
circuitous  route  by  which  De  Fellenberg  came  to  the  resolution  of 
acting  out  Pestalozzi's  idea.  He  was  educated  for  a  political  career, 
but  his  mother*s  character  had  implanted  in  him  the  germ  which 
enabled  him  to  receive  and  .comprehend  the  ideas  of  Pestaloza. 
His  mother  used  to  say  to  him  :  *  The  Rich  ha/oe  always  hdpen 
enough,  hdp  thou  the  Poor  J 

It  was  during  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution  that 
he  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  in  Germany.  Ho- 
turning  just  as  the  difficulties  of  Switzerland  with  the  French  were 
beginning,  he  then  heard  of  Pestalozzi*s  school  in  Unterwalden, 
and  was  vividly  reminded  of  his  former  acquaintance  with  him. 
Other  circumstances  also  concurred  to  give  the  bent  to  his  mind, 
which  changed  his  path  in  life  &om  that  of  a  politician  to  that  of  a 
philanthropist. 

The  tremendous  war  taxes  which  the  French  Directory  exacted 
from  the  Swiss,  and  the  pressure  of  the  military  occupation  on  the 
country,  brought  Switzerland  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  consisting  of  the  leading  men  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  entreat  the  Directory  to  lighten  these  burthens.  De  Fellenberg 
accompanied  one  of  these  ambassadors  as  secretaiy  ;  and  what  he  then 
saw  of  French  freedom,  and  the  political  tendencies  of  that  time,  con- 
vinced him  that  he  must  seek  another  path.  He  returned  to  Swit- 
zerland, more  than  ever  determined  to  serve  his  country  in  the  spirit 
which  had  been  awakened  in  his  early  youth  by  that  saying  of  his 
mother.  He  soon  afterwards  married  the  grand-daughter  of  Tchamer, 
the  before-mentioned  friend  of  Pestalozzi,  and  was  henceforward 
brought  more  into  contact  with  him.  About  this  time  De  Fellen- 
berg's  father,  who  was  professor  of  law  in  Bern,  purchased  the  estate 
of  Hofwyl,  near  to  that  city,  in  order  to  give  his  son  a  field  of  action. 
Hofwyl  is  only  nine  English  miles  distant  from  Burgdor£  Thus  De 
Fellenberg  and  Pestalozzi  became  neighbours,  and  this  led  to  frequent 
interchange  of  thought  between  them,  in  which  Pestalozzi  endea- 
voured to  induce  De  Fellenberg  to  employ  his  estate  in  realising  his 
favourite  idea  of  industrial  education.  Pestalozzi  had  at  that  time 
competent  teachers  for  the  promulgation  of  his  method  of  teaching. 
Each  of  these  teachers  imagined  himself  at  least  a  younger  Pestalozii, 
who  owed  the  father  Pestalozzi  just  as  much  subordination  as  seemed 
good  to  themselves,  and  no  more.  Thus,  in  a  few  years  after  its 
foundation,  the  institute  presented  a  picture  of  anarchy  ;  and  Pestalozzi 
felt  himself  incapable,  through  diminished  practical  powers,  of  re- 
organising  it  as  was  required,  and  placing  it  on  a  firm  basis,  which 
he  thought  De  Fellenberg  could  best  accomplish. 
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The  Bernese  Goyemment  possessed  a  building,  once  a  convent, 
near  Hofwyl,  called  Miinchen  Bachsee,  and  Pestalozzi  proposed  to  the 
authorities  to  give  it  him  instead  of  Burgdorf.  He  offered  the  entire 
management  of  his  institute  to  De  Fellenberg,  and  the  Government 
consented.  De  Fellenberg  made  a  stipulation  that  he  should  have 
the  power  of  dismissing  any  of  the  teachers  who  should  not  conform 
to  his  regulationa  Pestalozzi  agreed  to  this,  and  transplanted  his 
establishment  to  Miinchen  Buchsee,  which  is  only  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  Hofwyl.  Here  De  Fellenberg  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  Pestalozzi*s  method,  and  of  seeing  both  its  strong  and  weak  points. 
He  was  also  able  to  enter  into  Pestalozzi's  further  schemes.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  dominant  idea  of  Pestalozzi  would 
have  been  then  carried  out  at  Hofwyl  under  his  own  eyes,  if  the 
characters  of  the  two  men  had  been  such  that  they  could  labour 
together  in  the  same  work  with  success.  But  in  their  daily  inter- 
course it  soon  appeared,  that  Pestalozzi's  excessive  kindness  of  heart 
led  him  to  regsurd  as  tyranny  a  consistent  prosecution  of  that  plan  ; 
while  De  Fellenberg,  from  his  characteristic  energy,  bore  Pestalozzi*s 
want  of  decision  impatiently,  and  treated  it  as  loss  of  time.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  difficult  for  Pestalozzi's  assistants  to  persuade  him  that 
he  had  Mien  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  &om  whom  he  should 
release  himself  at  any  cost.  He  therefore  accepted  at  once  the  offer 
from  the  Government  of  the  Canton  Waadt  (Pays  de  Vaud)  to  give 
up  to  him  the  Schloss  Yverdun,  on  the  Lake  of  Neuch4tel,  for  the 
reception  of  his  institute;  and  thus  ended  the  connection  between 
Pestalozzi  and  De  Fellenberg,  without,  however,  any  personal  disagree- 
ment Pestalozzi  rejoiced  extremely  when,  in  1806,  De  Fellenberg 
sent  one  of  his  sons  to  him  to  be  educated,  accompanied  by  a  young 
man,  as  tutor,  who  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Pestalozzi*s  system. 

De  Fellenberg  meanwhile,  at  Hofwyl,  had  come  to  the  determina- 
tion to  begin  the  work  of  industrial  education,  and  the  only  question 
with  him  now  was,  to  find  an  able  assistant  who  could  fill  the  position 
of  *  Father^  to  his  pupils,  and  as  such  embody  his  idea.  After  haviug 
sought  among  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  of  the  educating 
class  in  Switzerland,  he  found  the  right  one  in  the  following  manner. 
Pestalozzi*s  method  of  teaching  had  excited  great  attention  among  all 
engaged  in  education  throughout  Switzerland.  It  seemed  so  simple  to 
lead  the  pupil  by  enlisting  his  own  will,  and  rousing  his  own  reason  to 
assbt  in  his  own  instruction,  that  every  reflecting  teacher  could  only 
wonder  why  the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  him  long  befoi*e,  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  a  school  rendered  some  such  method  almost  necessary. 
Many,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  apply  what  th  ey  had  heard  of  his  system, 
apparently  so  simple,  to  the  subjects  then  taught  in  their  schools, 
reading,  writing,  the  catechism,  <bc. ;  but  they  soon  found  the  task  to 
be  much  more  difficult  than  they  had  imagined.  Many,  therefore, 
were  anxious  to  study  the  Pestalozzian  method  from  Pestalozzi  him- 
self; but  this  was  too  expensive  for  most  of  them.  The  pecuniary 
affihirs  of  the  institute  were  so  involved  from  mismanagement,  that 
Pestalozzi  could  not  admit  any  such  supernumeraries  except  for  a 
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considerable  sum.  This  led  De  Fellenberg  to  think  of  opening  a 
coui'se  of  instruction  in  the  Pestalozzian  method  :  on  the  one  hand,  to 
offer  to  earnest  teachers  this  opportunity  of  improvement ;  on  the  other, 
with  the  hope,  among  the  numbers  who  might  assemble  at  Hofwyi, 
to  find  an  assistant  for  his  own  particular  object.  He  couimunicated 
his  scheme  to  Pestalozzi,  who  was  delighted  with  it,  and  sent  him  a 
young  man  from  Prussia  named  Zeller,  no  less  thoroughly  imbued 
with  his  method  than  enthusiastic  in  promoting  it.  De  Fellen- 
berg was  thus  able  to  open  his  course  of  instruction,  ist  May,  1806. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  a  cottage  built  in  a  little  wood,  beneath 
great  linden  trees,  on  twelve  iK>sts,  and  with  a  single  roof  The 
upper  part  served  as  a  sleeping-room,  the  ground-floor  as  a  school- 
room. In  the  morning,  the  hours  from  five  to  seven,  and  from 
eight  till  twelve,  were  devoted  to  lessons.  In  the  afternoon  the 
teachers  worked  in  the  fields  and  in  the  garden  of  Hofwyi.  In 
the  evening  they  prepared  the  vegetables  for  the  next  day*8  meals. 
During  the  harvest  they  assisted  in  the  fields  during  the  whole  day. 
De  Fellenberg,  in  thb  way,  showed  them  how  an  industrial  school 
ought  to  be  organized.  He  gave  them  also  every  morning,  a  lesson 
in  agriculture,  in  which  he  explained  the  various  field  operations  and 
their  connection.  He  conversed  with  them  on  the  subject  of  making 
agricultural  labour  a  valuable  aid  in  education,  and  a  subject  of 
instruction  for  boys.  Each  evening  he  talked  over  with  them  the 
labours  of  the  following  day.  Thus  he  led  the  teachers  to  do  their 
work  with  intelligence ;  to  take  pleasure  in  it^  and  to  see  how  advan- 
tageous would  be  to  themselves  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  of 
agriculture,  as  t)ie  means  of  making  the  soil  more  productive  during 
the  rest  of  their  life ;  for  most  teachers  in  Switzerland  depend  for  the 
principal  part  of  their  subsistence  on  a  few  acres  of  public  ground. 

All  this  instruction  was  in  accordance  with  Pestalozzi's  ideas — De 
Fellenberg  even  carried  them  further  than  their  originator — for 
Pestalozzi  based  his  system  on  the  perception  of  the  senses  (i4»w- 
chauung),  making  this  the  groundwork  of  memory.  Former  systems 
had  only  concerned  themselves  with  the  memory,  and  with  matters 
which  could  be  made  objects  of  perception  ;  De  Fellenberg  then  went 
beyond  Pestalozzi,  inasmuch  as  he  added  the  action  to  the  perception  ; 
*  for,*  said  he,  *  what  has  been  done,  and  done  with  thought,  will  be 
retained  more  firmly  by  the  memory,  and  will  bring  a  surer  expe- 
rieuce  than  that  which  has  been  only  seen  or  heard.*  Earlier  schools 
made  the  ear  and  words  the  subject-matter  of  memory — Pestalozzi, 
the  eye  and  picture — De  Fellenberg,  tlie  action,  Zeller,  though 
versed  in  Pestalozzi's  method,  followed  De  Fellenberg's  step  in 
advance  of  it,  with  the  readiness  of  one  desirous  of  improvement ; 
and  brought  his  objective  teaching,  as  far  as  possible,  into  relation 
with  the  daily  lessons  of  the  teachers — the  effect  of  which  was  to 
render  them  more  interesting  and  animated. 

The  teachers  who  took  part  in  these  courses  of  instruction  have 
been  heard,  even  years  after,  to  describe  the  scene  so  vividly  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  it;  and  it  has  been  often  proved 
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that  whilst  other  teachers,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  farming,  have 
been  ruined  in  times  of  distress,  such  as  1816,  1817,  the  Hofwyllers, 
as  they  were  called,  struggled  out  of  their  difficulties  by  their  own 
exertions. 

About  thirty  joined  in  the  first  season's  lessons.  These,  on  their 
return  home,  mentioned  them  to  their  acquaintances.  The  following 
spring,  no  less  than  eighty  teachers  made  their  appearance  at  Hofwy). 
This  influx  created  £fficulties  for  De  Fellenberg,  as  an  indiyidual, 
aad  caused  him  some  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  he  was  obliged  to  find  different 
kinds  of  labour,  which  he  would  not,  perha])s,  otherwise  have  thought 
of.  Among  these  was  drainage,  then  effected  only  by  means  of 
stones,  or  with  wooden  pipes ;  and  as  the  Hofwyl  land  was  extremely 
stony,  this  answered  two  purposes  at  once.  The  drainage  water  also 
was  turned  to  account,  in  watering  the  low-lying  meadows.  All 
these  occupations  again  gave  Zeller  the  opportunity  of  extending  his 
object-lessons.  Instruction  in  Drawing  was  joined  with  them ;  this 
art  being  regarded  by  De  Fellenberg  and  Zeller  as  a  connecting  link 
between  perception  and  action. 

The  second  course  was  attended  by  a  little  sclioolmaster,  named 
Wehrli,  from  the  Canton  of  Thurgovie.  Although  an  elderly  man, 
he  had  set  off,  on  hearing  of  the  new  method  of  teaching,  and  travelled 
on  foot  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  order  to  improve  himself  in 
his  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  attentive  students, 
and  endeavoured  to  inform  himself  as  thoroughly  as  possible  on  all  points 
that  wore  new  to  him.  When  De  Fellenberg,  at  times,  explained  to 
the  teachers  how  agricultural  labour  might  be  made  a  means  of 
education,  declaring  his  own  wish  to  establish  an  example  of  such 
industrial  training,  if  he  could  only  find  a  caimblo  assistant,  it  was 
always  old  Wehrli  who,  after  the  lesson,  had  most  questions  to  ask ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  course  he  said  that  he  had  a  son  whom  he 
could  recommend  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect.  Induced  by  his 
description  of  his  son,  De  Fellenberg  invited  him  to  Hofwyl;  and 
shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  before  him  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
with  a  pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  modest  bearing,  but  fear- 
less glance,  commissioned  by  his  father  to  enter  the  service  of  De 
Fellenberg.  Young  Jacob  Wehrli  was  not  long  in  comprehending 
wlat  De  Fellenberg  required  of  him.  He  only  wished,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  be  put  in  command  of  boys  with  whom  he  could  set  to  work. 
De  Fellenberg  was  so  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  success  in  his  under- 
taking, that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  first  beggar-boy  whom  he 
found,  as  a  pupil  to  young  WehrlL  Wehrli  was  no  less  confident  in 
its  being  an  easy  task  to  change  the  most  unmanageable  of  vagabonds 
into  an  industrious  member  of  society ;  and,  in  fact,  the  first  few  weeks 
of  kind  treatment,  not  omitting  better  food,  seemed  to  make  the  de- 
sired impression  which  De  Fellenberg  and  Wehrli  ascribed  to  their 
system.  This  result  was,  however,  not  a  little  attributable  to  Wehrli's 
having  shared  all  the  occupations  of  his  pupil,  so  that  when  the  boy  felt 
weary  or  idle,  he  was  ashamed  to  let  his  master,  as  he  called  Wehrli, 
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work  alone.  When,  however,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  better  food  and 
kindly  treatment  were  no  longer  new,  the  beggar-boy  began  to  long 
after  his  former  *  free  life,'  and  tried,  instead  of  working,  to  go  after 
birds*  nests,  the  eggs  of  which  had  formed  the  luxuries  of  his  former 
diet ;  or  else  he  sought  out  a  snug  corner  to  sleep  in.  When  Wehrli 
said  to  him,  '  Those  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat/  he  took  up 
his  tools  again,  it  is  true,  but  as  his  thoughts  were  not  in  his  worl^ 
his  labour  was  worth  nothing,  and  Wehrli  saw  that  he  should  not 
attain  his  purpose  in  that  way.  So  it  was  necessary  that  the  boy 
should  experience  the  consequence  of  his  idleness,  and  go  to  bed  one 
evening  without  his  food.  *  What,'  thought  he,  *  I  am  deprived  of 
my  liberty,  and  must  hunger  into  the  bargain  % '  and  the  next  mom* 
ing,  very  early,  he  took  his  departura  Thus  Wehrli  had  now  no 
pupil.  De  Fellenberg  himself  was  astonished  that  the  beggar-boy 
had  not  known  better  how  to  appreciate  his  kindness,  and  he  then 
made  a  fresh  experiment  with  the  son  of  an  industrious  labourer, 
who,  burthened  with  a  large  family,  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
providing  for  one  of  his  children.  He  was  a  weakly  boy,  but  willing 
and  anxious  to  learn,  and  gave  Wehrli  more  satisfaction.  It  was  not 
so  wonderful  that  a  child  out  of  a  labourer's  family,  should  be  trained 
to  industry.  Still  it  was  attended  with  much  trouble  to  accustom  the 
boy,  somewhat  enfeebled  by  his  mother's  care,  to  field-labour.  De 
Fellenberg  had  said  that  they  would  not  take  a  second  boy  till  the 
first  was  in  good  order,  that  the  example  of  the  one  might  influence 
the  other.  The  prospect  of  such  a  result  with  this  wei^y  boy  was 
unfavourable,  and  Wehrli  found  that  he  should  have  to  ^go  through 
the  whole  winter  with  but  one  pupil.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
days,  however,  our  young  friend,  the  beggar-boy,  made  his  appearance, 
and  promised,  if  he  were  received  back,  to  work  hard  for  his  bread. 
It  really  seemed  as  if  the  yoimg  vagabond  had  instituted  some  com- 
parisons between  his  *  free  life'  and  Hofwyl  training,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter.  The  two  new  comrades  soon  strove  which  should 
do  his  work  best — a  contest  in  which  the  beggar-boy  soon  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  took  the  position  of  teacher,  as  he  displayed  much 
more  skill  and  aptitude  than  the  other.  This  satisfied  his  ambition, 
and  Wehrli  took  care  not  to  weaken  this  first  germ  of  civilisation  in 
him,  but  rather  endeavoured  to  convince  De  Fellenberg  that  they 
might  now  receive  a  third  boy  ;  as  he  had  a  strong  and  intelligent  &• 
sistant  in  the  beggar-boy,  and  could,  at  least,  depend  on  the  good  will 
of  the  other  lad.  Soon  there  followed  a  third  and  a  fourth  ;  but  care 
was  taken  not  to  increase  the  vagrant  element,  till  the  inner 
strength  of  the  little  family  might  make  it  safe  to  do  so. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  agricultural  school  for  the  poor  at 
Hofwyl,  in  which  the  Objective  Teachu^g  of  Pestalozad  was  brought 
into  action  in  concurrence  with  labour.  When  the  pupils  reached 
ten  in  number  Wehrli  was  able  to  promote  some  of  them  to  be  his 
assistants  ;  not  so  much  in  school- teaching,  as  in  the  direction  of 
work,  arranging  that  each  older  pupil  should  take  charge  of  a  younger 
one,  as  an  apprentice.     Such  was  the  type  of  the  ultimate  develop- 
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ment  of  the  school ;  just  as  in  a  well-ordered  family  the  elder  chil< 
dren  lead  on  the  younger  ones  by  their  example. 

Agricultural  labours  offer  a  richer  field  for  this  purpose  than  any 
other  employment.  Every  sort  of  capacity  is  brought  into  action. 
Each  member  of  the  family  performs  his  part  of  the  common  labour, 
and  enjoys  the  elevating  consciousness  of  being  useful  to  the  com- 
munity. In  striving  to  fill  his  position  well,  he  learns  to  act  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  strengthens  this  virtue  by  practice.  De  Fellen- 
berg's  pupils,  however,  were  not  confined  to  agricultural  labour  ;  the 
requirements  of  his  £sirm,  and  afterwards  of  his  educational  establish- 
ment for  the  upper  classes,  gave  employment  to  various  artisans,  as 
cart-makers,  carpenters,  joiners,  blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  workers  in 
wood,  iron,  leather,  mechanics,  shoemakers,  tailors.  Therefore,  the 
pupils  of  the  lower  school,  if  they  wished  to  learn  a  handicraft,  had 
a  wide  choice  open  to  them,  without  being  obliged,  during  their 
apprenticeship,  to  neglect  the  instruction  from  books  in  which  they 
had  become  interested. 

Wehrli's  school,  gradually  increasing  from  a  small  family  circle  to 
a  youthful  community,  reached  the  number  of  150  pupils,  without 
diminishing  in  moral  strength  or  intellectual  energy.  Amongst 
these  a  considerable  niunber  were  trained  to  become  teachers  in 
national  schools,  and  superintendents  of  similar  establishments ;  such 
as  are  now  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  in 
many  German  States,  in  France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  and 
elsewhere.  The  greatest  service  rendered  by  the  system  of  industrial 
training,  in  schools  modelled  after  Wehrli's,  has  been  in  those  devoted 
to  rescuing  juvenile  offenders  from  the  path  of  ruin,  and  restoring 
them  to  society.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Kettungs  Haus,  at 
Bachtele,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions 
of  this  nature,  and  Dr.  Wichem,  the  founder  of  the  Kauhen  Haus, 
near  Hamburg,  and  De  Metz,  founder  of  the  Colonic  Peniteutiare,  at 
Mettrai,  in  France,  have  employed  this  system,  as  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  reclaiming  the  inost  abandoned  juvenile  delinquents. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  an  observation,  confirmed  by 
facts,  that  wherever  such  schools  have  been  established  with  success, 
they  have  always,  as  in  the  case  of  Wehrli's,  at  Hofwyl,  arisen  out  of 
the  small  fiimily  principle  gradually  extended.  There  have  not  been 
wanting  attempts  to  organise  such  schools  on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  few 
of  these  have  proved  themselves  strong  enough  to  live.  It  has  always 
been  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  the  syaUm  that  can  give  life,  but  the 
spirit:  the  strength,  love,  and  £uth  of  the  founder  ;  and  all  these  will 
naturally  increase  fh>m  the  smallest  germ,  and  become  strong  by  exer- 
cise. This  was  proved,  too,  in  Hofwyl  itself,  for  when  after  forty 
years*  exertions,  Wehrli  was  recalled  to  his  native  Canton  of  Thurgovie, 
to  conduct  there  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers,  after  the 
model  of  Hofwyl,  De  Fellenberg  sought  his  successor  from  amongst 
the  numerous  teachers  of  the  Lower  School ;  but  not  one  of  the  chosen 
*  step-fathers '  could  take  Wehrli's  place.  The  school  lost  with  him 
its  peculiar  vitality,  and  it  would  liave  been  better  to  have  begun  it 
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afresh.  De  FeUenberg  had  felt  from  the  first  the  true  positioii  of  the 
wealthy  in  relation  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  that  it  would  be  only 
half  doing  his  work  in  the  world,  if  he  merely  showed  what  treasures 
existed  in  the  working  classes  to  be  drawn  forth.  The  rich  must  be 
taught,  at  the  same  time,  by  what  means  they  could  succeed  in  ex- 
tracting those  treasures.  Witnesses  were  wanted  out  of  the  upper 
classes  to  the  educational  elevation  of  the  labouring  classes — witnesses 
who  might  afterwards  carry  forward  his  work.  About  the  time  at 
which  he  made  his  first  experiment  in  industrial  training,  he  began  an 
agricultural  course  for  landowners.  The  success  of  his  plan  of  deep-soil 
ploughing,  draining,  and  irrigation,  upon  the  formerly  somewhat  neg- 
lected ground  of  his  estate,  was  much  approved,  and  bronght  him  a  laige 
number  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  also  took  an  interest  in  his  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  But  these  young  men  remained  so  short  a  time 
under  his  direction,  that  he  could  not  anticipate  the  extension  of  his 
views  in  a  wider  circle  through  them.  He  therefore  opened,  in  1809, 
his  educational  institute  for  the  upper  classes,  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  Pestalozzi  conducted  at  Iverdun — afterwards  extensively 
known — and  he  here  made  use  of  the  experience  which  Pestalozzi  had 
gained  during  many  years  with  his  Objective  Lessons. 

In  working  out  his  method,  Pestalozzi  had  arrived  at  a  somewhat 
one-sided  system  of  instruction,  founding  all  on  his  pupil's  own  percep- 
tions. He  excluded  traditions  fer  too  much,  so  that  it  was  said  of 
him  that  the  whole  past  of  human  cultivation  was  lost  to  his  pupils— 
as,  for  instance,  history.  De  FeUenberg  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  one- 
sidedness  in  his  school,  by  giving  the  study  of  history  its  place,  adapt- 
ing it  with  care  to  the  young.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strove  by  every 
means  to  afford  to  the  pupils  of  his  higher  school  a  field  for  the 
development  of  their  powers  of  action.  He  introduced  extensive 
gymnastics,  including  military  exercises,  swimming,  riding,  pedestrian 
exercises,  turning,  and  similar  mechanical  occupations,  gardening,  and 
skating.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  master, 
the  boys  formed  a  kind  of  independent  community  amongst  them- 
selves, for  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  out  of  school-hours ; 
arranging  their  various  occupations^  as  well  as  games  of  all  kinds, 
their  walking  tours,  gardening,  &c.  They  chose  their  own  officers, 
punished  casual  offenders,  and  thus  practised  obedience  to  self-imposed 
law.  In  this  manner  De  FeUenberg  strove,  with  these  pupils  also,  to 
promote  action  and  the  discipline  of  life,  as  the  actual  means  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  self-reliance  in  the  man  by  the 
cultivation  of  self-government,  and  various  capabUities  in  the  boy  and 
youth,  so  that  in  the  upper  school  also,  the  prominent  feature  was 
education  by  action,  which  coincided  with  the  industrial  training  of 
the  lower  or  poor  school. 

The  two  institutions  were  brought  into  contact  in  many  ways. 
Pupils  of  the  upper  school  who  required  physical  strengthening,  or 
muscular  exhaustion,  so  to  speak,  as  was  the  case  with  many,  were 
sent  for  a  time  to  field-labour  in  the  lower  school.  In  both  cases 
labour  acted  as  a  wholesome  medicine,  whilst  the  boys  themselves 
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regarded  getting  up  at  three  in  the  morning  to  earn  a  breakfast  with 
a  thrashing  flail  as  one  of  their  greatest  pleasures.  Many  amusements 
were  shared  by  both  schools — ^for  instance,  skating  and  sledging  in 
winter,  and  gymnastic  games  in  summer.  The  sons  of  the  wealthy 
learnt  from  the  pupils  of  the  lower  school  to  respect  labour,  whilst  the 
poor  viewed  their  richer  companions  not  as  enemies  but  as  sympa- 
thising friends.  The  pupils  of  the  upper  school  kept  a  poor-box,  into 
which  were  paid  all  the  small  fines,  and  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  boys  also,  on  Sundays,  after  the  religious  services.  These  funds 
afforded  them  the  means  of  helping  the  sick  and  infirm  people  whom 
they  met  with  in. their  visits  to  the  poor  families  round  Hofwyl.  Such 
visits  were  usually  made  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Thus  also  was  Sun- 
day sanctified,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  deeds. 

In  order  to  awaken  yet  more  sympathy  in  the  sons  of  the  rich  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  a  little  colony  from  the  lower  school  was  at 
one  time  established  in  a  wood,  about  six  miles  &om  Hofwyl,  on  an 
enclosure  of  about  twelve  acres.  The  walls  of  the  dwellings  were  of 
clay,  and  were  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  upper  school  The  doors, 
windows,  floors,  ceilings,  partitions,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  and  cupboards, 
were  made  by  the  young  carpenters  of  both  schools ;  and  it  was  a 
common  festival  for  all  when  the  first  four  pupils,  with  their  teacher, 
were  established  in  the  new  colony,  on  which  occasion  the  chief  enjoy- 
ment consisted  in  this,  that  both  schools  joined  in  digging  and  in 
prei^ring  for  planting  the  piece  of  ground  destined  for  a  garden. 
For  several  years,  one  of  the  most  favourite  Sunday  walks  was  to 
visit  the  new  colony  and  observe  its  progress. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  practical  working,  as  well  as  the  theory, 
of  agricultural  poor  schools  was  carried  by  Hofwyl  pupils  into 
distant  countries  j  and  thus,  too,  the  boys  of  the  upper  school  took 
away  with  them  more  correct  notions  of  active  beneficence,  as  well 
as  of  the  duties  which  property  imposes  upon  its  possessor. 

This  education  earned  much  approbation  from  the  public,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  increased  in  a  short  time.  Their  payments 
enabled  De  Fellenberg  to  extend  the  Poor  School,  which  we  before 
mentioned.  It  also  made  it  possible  for  him  to  give  several  'courses ' 
for  the  benefit  of  earnest  teachers ;  and  amongst  them  he  discovered 
young  men  who  attached  themselves,  willingly  and  efficiently, 
to  his  work  of  training  the  poor,  assisting  him  to  spread  it 
abroad. 

Among  the  many  strangers  who  visited  Hofwyl,  some,  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  seeing  what  was  done  there,  inquired 
into  the  possibility  of  founding  similar  institutions  in  their  own 
homes.  Then  it  always  appeared  necessary,  as  a  first  condition,  to 
have  a  Welirli ;  and  De  Fellenberg  perceived  that,  if  all  these  good 
intentions  should  be  carried  into  effect,  he  must  consider  how  he 
could  procure  more  than  one  Wehrli.  He  was  now  able  to  make 
use  of  those  young  men  whom  he  had  found  qualified,  in  the  course 
of  his  classes,  for  teachers,  and  without  whom  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  extend  his  system  thus  widely  in  so  short  a 
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time.  For  however  simple  at  first  sight  the  idea  might  appetr, 
that  the  same  means  which  renders  the  individual  capable  of  self- 
support — namely,  his  development  as  a  worker,  should  be  made  the 
chief  agent  in  his  education — ^nevertheless,  such  simple  ideas  are  only 
suggested  by  that  common-sense  which  Diogenes  sought  with  a 
lantern  in  broad  daylight.  To  carry  them  out  into  practice  requires 
a  self-denial  and  devotion,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  long  exercLse  of 
Christian  virtues. 

Pestalozzi's  original  ideal  was  thus  realised  in  HofwyL  He  had 
practised  his  method  of  instruction  at  Iverdun,  at  first  with  great 
success  ;  but  here,  again,  his  want  of  capacity  for  management  stood 
in  his  way. 

We  are  fer,  however,  from  wishing  to  depreciate,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  in  the  furtherance  of 
true  popular  education.  If  his  objective  system  did  not  entirely 
develop  industrial  training,  it  may  at  least  be  considered  as  having 
given  the  first  impulse  in  that  direction.  What  must  above  all  he 
regarded  in  all  he  did  is  his  inexhaustible  love  for  the  young,  to  ex* 
press  which  he  could  scarcely  find  words.  It  inspired  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  became  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  his  true  disciplea  If  his  system  embraced  but  few  subjects 
of  teaching,  its  deficiencies  were  compensated  for  by  the  intensity  with 
which  it  acted  upon  such  as  could  be  brought  within  its  sphere. 

Pestalozzi's  simple  motto  was,  '  Nothing  can  be  learned  except 
through  comparison  of  the  unknown  with  the  known  ;*  and,  again, 
*  Every  thing  is  contained  in  the  child  ;  the  teacher  must  know  how 
to  draw  it  out  by  love  and  patience :  love  can  always  find  means.* 
To  teachers  he  often  said,  *  Go,  and  learn  of  the  mother.' 

The  young,  according  to  his  view,  could  only  know  by  the  physical 
perception  which  requires  repeated  exercise  to  advance  to  mental 
perception.  What  the  eye  sees  must  be  thoroughly  comprehended 
by  means  of  feeling,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  in  order  that  the  ver- 
bal description  of  the  object  and  its  properties  may  be  perfectly 
understood.  Then  the  teacher  proceeded  to  numbers  and  measures, 
and  lastly  Drawing  came  in  to  complete  the  external  image. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  the  course  pursued  by  Pestalozzi*s  method 
of  Objective  Teaching,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  especially  oalcukted 
to  qualify  and  prepare  its  scholars  for  the  study  of  natui'al  science ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  agriculture  lay  the  richest  mine  for  the 
practice  of  Objective  Teaching.  As  a  farther  development  of  his 
system,  Pestalozzi  could  not  fail  to  look  with  satisfaction  on  De  Fellen- 
berg*s  agricultural  school  at  HofwyL  If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the 
studies  of  the  naturalist — ^as  widely  comprehensive  as  they  are  deep 
and  searching — and  upon  their  manifold  uses  in  common  life,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  in  Pestalozzi*s  system 
one  of  the  influences  which  have  helped  to  promote  and  facilitate 
scientific  pursuits. 

De  Fellenberg  pursued  his  work  at  Hofwyl,  in  the  manner  before 
described,  till  the  year  1844.     We  have  mentioned  how  olSshoots  of 
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his  work  for  educating  the  poor  were  formed  with  success  in  most 
of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  adjoining  countries ;  and  he 
could  look  upon  his  life  with  the  consciousness  of  having  begun  a  work 
that  would  Mlvance  and  develop  itself  through  the  inherent  truth  of 
the  principle  which  it  represented. 

It  is  very  significant  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  efforts  of  Pesta* 
lozzi  and  De  Fellenberg,  that  when,  in  1844,  the  erection  of  a  national 
monument  to  Pestalozzi  was  talked  of,  and  men  of  all  ranks  met  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  it  was  agreed,  without  opposition  from  any  quarter, 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  stone  or  bronze  statue,  and  raise  instead  of  it 
a  living  memorial  to  the  fsither  of  Swiss  education,  consisting  of  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  in  accor- 
dance with  his  ideas,  and  c^r  the  model  of  Wehrirs  school  at  Hofwyl. 
This  monument  is  still  flourishing,  and  will  be  a  blessing  to  coming 
generations. 

De  Fellenberg's  institutions  at  Hofwyl  did  not  escape  the  fate  of 
all  human  affairs.  He  died  in  1844.  The  political  events  of  1845- 
48  caused  a  dissolution  of  his  schools  at  the  moment ;  but  his 
system  was  too  firmly  established  in  Switzerland,  by  means  of  nimie- 
rous  training  and  other  schools,  to  be  affected  by  the  continuance  or 
discontinuance  of  Hofwyl.  That  which  he  sought  to  accomplish  by 
means  of  his  schools  was  achieved  : — i.  Switzerland  had  obtained  a 
system  of  popular  education,  having  its  foundation  in  the  wants  of 
the  nation,  and  which  it  could  henceforth  develop  independently,  as 
there  was  scarcely  a  place  of  any  importance  in  the  country  where 
there  was  not  a  pupil,  either  of  Pestsdozzi  or  De  Fellenberg,  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  schools.  2.  The  idea  of  training  by  action,  by 
productive  and  civilising  labour,  had  advanced  from  theory  into  prac' 
tice.  The  same  means  which  are  pointed  out  to  man  for  his  mate* 
rial  support  were  now  brought  to  serve  as  an  effective  instrument  in 
his  education ;  and,  as  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  destined  to 
maintain  themselves  by  labour,  the  most  effective  means  of  civilising 
and  educating  this  large  majority  was  thus  discovered  in  labour. 
The  chief  point  which  remained  to  be  considered  was,  how  the  lead- 
ing classes  of  society,  the  employers,  could  be  trained  to  recognise 
their  duty,  to  educate  and  elevate  morally  the  working  classes,  with 
the  same  interest  with  which  they  make  use  of  hired  labour  to  in- 
crease their  own  property.  De  Fellenberg  indicated  the  way  to  this 
end  also,  and  made  the  first  step  by  the  establishment  of  his  educational 
institution,  described  above,  for  the  higher  classes.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  school,  re- opened  a  few  years  ago  at  Hofwyl^  may 
inherit  the  spirit  and  influence  of  its  predecessor. 
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The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P.,  president  of  the  Department, 
occupied  the  chair  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  On  the 
Friday  the  Department,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  business  more 
conveniently,  sat  in  two  sections,  over  the  second  of  which  Sir 
James  Kay  Shuttleworth  presided.  The  secretarial  duties  were  per- 
formed by  the  Rev  David  Melville  and  the  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson, 
the  permanent  secretaries,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson  (assisted  on 
the  Friday  by  Mr.  Cropper),  as  local  secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  at  length  in  this  volume,  the  fol- 
lowing were  read  at  the  meeting  : — 

'  The  Progress  and  Probable  Results  of  Recent  Education  Schemes;' 
by  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution, 
Liverpool. 

*  Book-Hawking  Societies  ;'  by  the  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson. 
'  Colleges  for  the  Blind ;'  by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor. 

'  On  Prize  Schemes  for  Elementary  Schools  in  Agricultural  Dis- 
tricts ;'  by  G.  H.  Bengough. 

'  Some  Account  of  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Liverpool,  with 
Suggestions  for  its  Improvement ;'  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  L.L.D. 

*  On  the  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Schools  for  the  Poor ;'  by 
Rev.  A.  J.  Tomlin. 

'  On  Industrial  Schools  for  Villages  and  Small  Towns ;'  by  T.  R  L 
Baker. 

'How  to  make  Common  Schools  practically  Useful;'  by  J.  C. 
Symons,  H.M.I. 

*  On  the  Importance  of  Teaching  Addition,  and  an  Improved  Mode 
of  Teaching  it  to  Younger  Pupils ;'  by  J.  Gregory  Jones. 

'  On  National  School  Kitchens  for  the  Sick  and  Aged  Poor ;'  by 
Rev.  J.  Armitstead. 

'  On  the  Importance  of  Combining  Training  in  Useful  Occupation 
with  Instruction  in  National  Schools ;'  by  Louisa  Selwyn. 

*  Popular  Education  ;'  by  Rev.  D.  Nihill. 

'  The  Effects  of  the  Government  System  of  Education  in  Small 
Countiy  Schools ;'  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Bunsen. 

*  Observations  Suggested  by  the  Recent  Report  of  the  Rev.  W.  BL 
Brookfield,  H.M.T.  ;*  by  Ellen  Higginson. 

*  On  the  Institutions  of  De  Fellenberg ;'  by  Margaret  Fison. 

*  Training  Colleges ;'  by  Rev.  C.  K  Bromley. 

Many  of  the  above-mentioned  papers  were,  from  the  instructive 
nature  of  their  contents,  and  the  reputation  of  their  authors,  of 
great  interest  to  the  Department ;  and  it  is  with  much  regret  that 
the  pressure  on  our  space  has  compelled  us  to  forego  their  publication 
at  length. 
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The  proceedings  commenced  on  Wednesday  with  a  group  of  four 
papers  by  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Howson,  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Smith, 
ou  Elxamination  Schemes.  The  first,  given  at  length  at  page  200,  advo- 
cated the  throwing  open  of  all  vacancies  in  the  civil  service  to  free 
public  competition,  and  pointed  out  the  means  which  would  secure 
the  efficient  working  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Howson,  in  his  paper  *  On  the 
Progress  and  probable  Besults  of  recent  Examination  Schemes,'  after 
glancing  at  the  new  arrangements  for  examination  in  connexion  with 
the  army,  and  remarking  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  tended  not  only  to 
increased  professional  efficiency,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  highest  military  education  and  the  general  schools 
of  the  country,  stated  that  the  chief  subjects  of  his  paper  were  the 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  those 
which  have  been  recently  established  by  the  Society  of  A.rts  and  by 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  described  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  new  schemes  originated,  and  traced 
their  progress  up  to  the  present  time.  He  pointed  out  that  these 
examination  schemes  will  act  beneficially  on  almost  the  whole  range 
of  English  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  supplement  them  by  promoting 
the  habit  of  self-improvement — ^that  they  will  tend  to  undermine  the 
system  of  making  public  appointments  by  patronage,  by  gradually  and 
safely  opening  the  career  of  free  competition — ^that  they  will  aid  in 
binding  various  sections  of  society  together,  and  especially  in  pro- 
moting sympathy  between  the  Universities  and  the  commercial 
classes—that  they  will  render  available  for  all,  those  stores  of  educa- 
tional experience  which  have  been  accumulated  in  quarters  hitherto 
dissociated.  Finally,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  these  schemes,  if 
patiently  watched  and  heartily  worked,  will  probably  result  in  an 
actual  organization  for  combining  central  with  local  action,  and  point 
the  way  to  a  system  of  national  education  consistent  with  freedom  of 
religious  teachingi^ 

Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  in  the  paper  which  appears  at  page  211,  ana- 
lysed the  results  of  the  Oxford  Middle  Class  Examination,  vindicated 
the  scheme  from  some  of  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  against 
it,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  joint  action  at  some  future 
time  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Mr.  Fitch,  on 
the  other  hand,  pointed  out  the  dangers  likely  to  arise  from  written 
examinations,  in  the  encouragement  afibrded  by  them  to  mere  mecha- 
nical preparation,  and  the  tendency  of  such  schemes  as  regards  ele- 
mentary schools  to  produce  a  few  brilliant  candidates  rather  than  to 
secure  general  efficiency.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr. 
Brown,  H.M.I.,  and  Professor  Hennessey,  defended  the  system  of 
examination  by  written  answers,  and  maintained  that  it  was  the 
most  efficient  test  of  the  exactness  and  thoroughness  of  the  knowledge, 
especially  the  elementary  knowledge,  possessed  by  the   candidates. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P.,  denied  that,  in  adopting  a  system  of 
competitive  examination  for  public  offices,  they  would  be  by  any 
means  opposing  or  destroying  the  system  of  Parliamentary  corrup- 
tion.    It  was  the  unanimous  experience  of  members  of  Parliament, 
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that  the  small  patronage  which  came  to  them  in  the  way  of  recom- 
mending to  public  offices,  was  nothing  but  an  annoyance,  and  conld  not 
by  any  reasonable  being  be  supposed  to  have  the  slightest  effect  upon 
the  opinions  and  actions  of  political  men.  He  hoped,  therefore,  it 
would  not  be  supposed  that  they  were  performing  any  great  act  of 
superlative  patriotism,  when  they  took  away  the  appointment  of  a  tide- 
waiter  from  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  gave  it  to  a  public  exami- 
nation. He  also  urged  that  superior  education  meant  nothing  more 
or  less,  than  wealth,  and  that  by  giving  up  all  offices  to  the  best 
educated  they  would  be  merely  giving  them  up  to  the  sons  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  The  adoption  of  a  universal  competition  must,  he 
thought,  in  the  end  degenerate  into  a  system  of  routine ;  and  he 
reminded  the  meeting  that  a  great  country,  comprising  a  third 
of  the  people  of  the  human  race,  where  every  single  office  was  given 
by  competitive  examination — China — surrendered  the  whole  of  its 
forces  the  other  day  to  a  few  uneducated  £nglish  sailors. 

Dr.  Begg,  of  Edinburgh,  contended  that  the  possibility  of  all 
offices  being  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes  could  only  arise  if 
education  were  not  to  keep  spreading  and  descending  with  the  spread 
and  descent  of  the  competitive  system. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  pointed 
out  that  the  effect  of  the  patronage  system  was  exactly  to  throw  all 
the  public  appointments  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  the  competitive  system  was  precisely  to  diminish  this 
effect.  The  extension  of  competitive  examination  was  one  of  the  gr««t 
questions  of  the  day,  and  lay  at  the  root  of  administrative  and  other 
refonns. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  observed  that  he  believed 
they  were  all  quite  agreed  as  to  the  principle  that  those  examina- 
tions which  led  to  appointments  were  of  the  very  greatest  assistance 
and  stimulus  to  education.  There  was  perhaps  some  danger  of  having 
ambitious  and  intelligent  young  men  encouraged  too  much  to  compete 
for  small  Government  appointments,  which,  when  obtained,  they 
would  find  to  be  such  as  only  required  very  moderate  attainments 
and  mere  mechanical  attention.  This  evil,  however,  would  probably 
soon  cure  itself.  As  to  the  patronage  system,  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  all  members  of  Parliament  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  such 
an  annoyance,  which  imposed  upon  them  the  re^tponsibility  of 
inquiring  into  the  character  and  capacity  of  every  applicant — a  task 
which  members  had  not  time  to  perform,  and  yet  conscientiously  must 
feel  l)ound  to  attempt 

The  subject  of  Middle  Class  Education  was  continued  by  Dr.  Ihne, 
Mr.  Knighton,  and  Mr.  Howson,  whose  papers,  printed  from  page  226, 
threw  valuable  light  on  the  foregoing  discussion.  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  devoted  to  subjects  of  a  more  miscellaneous  nature,  which 
did  not  excite  any  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Stephenson  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  operation  of  *  Book-Hawking  Societies,*  of 
which,  he  stated,  there  were  already  forty  in  existence.  He  advo- 
cated their  extension  as  a  means  of  diffusing  the  benefits  of  cheap 
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literature  among  the  rui'al  population,  cultivating  the  taste  for  reading 
among  parents  and  children,  and  thus  acting  as  a  direct  stimulus  to 
education.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  publications  which 
these  societies  ought  to  supply,  he  said  that  the  public  were  but 
little  disposed  to  be  deluged  with  theology,  or  dragooned  into  Chris- 
tianity. Hitherto  the  squires  and  the  clergy  had  nauseated  the 
simple  literary  taste  of  the  working  classes  by  the  dreary  morality 
of  the  tracts  they  had  offered  them,  and  by  excluding  the  light 
literature  of  the  day,  to  which  the  rich,  as  a  class,  well  nigh  confined 
their  own  reading.  Good  works  of  fiction  contained  instruction  of 
the  highest  character,  and  in  a  form  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  half- 
edaoated  mind.  £ven  were  the  knowledge  superficial,  it  were  better 
than  igpioranoe.  How  much  better  when  it  entei'ed  into  successful 
competition  with  the  temptations  of  the  alehouse.  In  the  selection 
of  works  for  the  catalogue,  there  should  be  no  one-sided  fastidious- 
ness, but  the  books  ought  to  be  of  an  atti*active  character  to  the 
working  man,  and  such  as  would  amuse  and  interest  while  they 
elevated  and  improved  him. 

Professor  Hennessey's  paper  on  *  Freedom  of  Education,'  which  has 
been  published  separately,  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  contribution  on  *  Art 
Education,'  which  will  be  found  at  page  311,  closed  the  first  day's 
proceedings. 

The  proceedings  on  the  Thursday  commenced  with  Mr.  Canon 
Oirdlestone's  paper  on  *  The  Application  of  Charitable  Funds  to  the 
Endowment  of  Parochial  Schools,*  which  was  followed  by  Mr.  Melville's, 
*  On  a  Prize  System  as  an  Element  of  Lower  Class  Education/  both 
of  which,  printed  at  length  from  page  249,  suggested  the  better  employ- 
ment of  small  endowments  for  the  purposes  of  national  education. 
The  practical  method  of  working  out  a  prize  scheme  in  an  agricultural 
district  was  shown  in  Mr.  O.  H.  Bengough's  paper,  which  described 
the  arrangements  and  results  of  an  experiment  in  this  direction,  tried 
under  his  own  superintendence. 

In  the  discussion  on  these  papera,  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  in 
&vour  of  the  general  adoption  of  some  such  prize  system  as  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Melville. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  enforced  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  charitable  endowments,  many  of  which  had  ceased  to 
answer  their  original  design,  and  had  become  injurious  to  the  districts 
in  which  they  were  situated.  The  instance  given  by  Canon  Girdle- 
stone  had  shown  the  possibility  of  applying  useless  charitable  funds  to 
educational  purposes,  and  nothing  prevented  the  same  good  being 
gradually  effected  throughout  the  country  but  the  defective  powers  <»f 
Uie  Charity  Commissioners.  Mr.  Nash  Stephenson  mentioned,  that  the 
disposal  of  apprenticeship  giUs  yielded  an  annual  income  amounting 
to  40,000!.,  which  might  be  given  away  in  prizes  for  competitive 
examinations,  or  in  the  foundation  of  scholarships  for  prolonging  the 
education  of  children  selected  for  that  advantage.  The  President 
recognised  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  charitable  endowments  in 
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relation  to  education,  and  suggested  that  the  department  might 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  question  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  A  resolution  embody- 
ing the  suggestion  was  accordingly  passed,  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
Association  at  the  dosing  meeting  on  Saturday. 

The  Key.  Dr.  Hume,  in  his  paper  on  '  The  Peculiarities  and  Defects 
of  National  Education  in  Liverpool,'  pointed  out  that  the  schools  in 
Liverpool  were  for  the  most  part  congregational  in  their  character,  and 
consequently  reflected  the  nature  of  the  locality  in  which  they  were 
situated,  being  rich  or  poor,  as  the  congregation  was  wealthy,  or  the 
reverse.  It  followed  that  funds  were  best  supplied  where  they  were 
least  required,  and  least  supplied  where  most  wanted.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  Committee  of  Council  being  general,  could  not  remedy 
local  defects  of  this  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  they  increased  and  per- 
petuated them.  Thus  there  were  large  capitation  fees  in  the  richer 
schools,  where  the  children  attended  r^ularly  ;  they  were  small  in 
amount  where  want  of  food  and  clothing  interfered  with  r^ularity 
of  attendance.  Even  when  benevolence  stepped  in  to  pay  the  school 
pence,  such  aid  was  not  available  for  school  fees.  Hence  it  appeared 
to  be  a  fact  that  the  Government  arrangements  for  edacation  have 
never  yet  reached  those  classes  which  most  need  them.  As  a  remedy,  he 
suggested  that  distinct  communities  should  in  some  cases  have 
common  funds ;  and  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  public  to  establish 
free  schools  in  certain  districts. 

The  Eev.  A.  J.  Tomlin  analysed  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  and  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  a  system  of 
industrial  training  in  schools  for  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  T.  B.  L.  Baker,  in  his  paper  on  *  Industrial  Schools  for  Villages 
and  Small  Towns,*  gave  an  account  of  an  experiment  which  he  had 
tried  in  the  formation  of  a  village  industrial  school  His  plan  was 
to  have  a  piece  of  land  attached  to  the  school,  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
boys,  the  produce  of  which  should  form  part  of  the  schoolmaster's 
salary.  The  younger  children  from  five  years  old  were  to  pay  highest, 
as  it  was  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  parents  to  have  them  taken  care 
of  at  that  early  age.  Up  to  seven  or  eight  the  pay  was  to  be  reduced, 
but  in  proportion  to  a  boy's  industry  and  skill.  At  that  age 
he  ought  to  pay  more  by  his  labour  than  at  five  he  jmid  by  his  pence. 
To  make  a  boy  feel  that  he  earns  his  own  education  was  better  even 
tlian  making  his  ])arent  pay  for  it,  as  it  fostered  independence  of 
character.  When  the  boy  had  shown  himself  able  and  willing  to 
work,  he  was  to  receive  a  piece  of  land  to  cultivate  (after  giving  so 
many  hours  to  the  work  of  the  school  farm),  the  produce  of  which 
should  be  his  own.  This  piece  of  ground  was  to  be  increased  every 
year  that  the  boy  stayed  at  school.  The  temptation  which  besets  the 
agricultural  labourer  to  withdraw  his  child  from  school  would  thus  be 
met,  and  the  child  would  be  acquiring  the  habit  of  patient  toil,  while 
retaining  the  power  of  attention  and  mental  eflfort.  Mr.  Baker  was 
of  opinion  that  this  scheme,  if  successful,  would  act  most  benefi- 
cially,   and   asserted   that   his   own   experiment   would   have   been 
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successful,  but  for  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  schoolmaster  who  did 
not  despise  a  spada 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Armitstead  on  *  Industrial  Employment  in  Girls' 
Schools,'  described  the  system  he  has  followed  with  success  in  his  own 
parish.  To  the  usual  industrial  employments  of  dressmaking,  washing, 
and  household-work,  cooking  in  a  school-kitchen  has  been  added, 
through  which  relief  to  the  sick  poor  is  extensively  afforded.  Mr. 
Armitstead  has  printed  this  paper  separately,  in  order  to  give  infor- 
mation on  the  details  of  his  plan  to  any  who  may  be  desirous  of 
establishing  schools  of  a  similar  nature. 

Miss  Selwyn*s  paper  on  the  same  subject  advocated  the  promotion 
of  industrial  training,  by  the  establishment  in  every  large  school  for 
the  poor,  of  an  infiEtnt  nursery,  to  be  managed  by  the  older  girls  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  matron,  of  a  public  kitchen,  a  department  for 
making  clothes  for  the  poor,  and  washing.  For  the  boys,  gardening 
and  other  out-door  occupations  in  summer  ;  in  winter  tailoring  and 
shoemaking,  knitting  and  netting.  Girls  trained  in  schools  combining 
these  various  occupations,  would,  on  leaving,  be  at  once  able  to  enter 
into  respectable  service,  whereas  at  present  they  usually  took  the  first 
place  that  offered,  became  drudges  to  some  clever  housewife  who  never 
dared  entrust  the  cooking  of  her  husband's  dinner  to  their  clumsy  and 
inexi)erienced  hands,  and  therefore  sent  them  into  the  streets  with  an 
infant,  or  employed  them  only  on  hard  work,  for  which  their  size  and 
strength  were  unfitted.  At  length  the  burden  became  intolerable, 
the  girl  sought  another,  often  still  harder  place,  and  either  returned 
home  with  broken  health,  from  over-exertion,  or  was  compelled  to 
enter  the  Union ;  having  lost  her  character,  she  there  became  the 
associate  of  more  advanced  delinquents.  In  Miss  Selwyn's  expe- 
rience of  the  same  parish,  forty  young  girls  were  found,  during  a 
single  year,  thus  lost  and  degraded  in  one  Union  workhouse. 

Miss  Caq)enteE  then  read  her  paper  on  *  The  Kelatiou  of  Ragged 
and  Industiial  Schools  to  the  Parliamentary  Educational  Grant,' 
printed  in  full,  page  305.  On  its  conclusion  the  President  said  that 
Miss  Carpenter,  in  her  warm-hearted  energy,  naturally  took  that  view 
of  the  question  which  favoured  the  class  of  children  in  whom  she  was 
interested.  But  it  was  in  another  aspect  that  it  had  become  his  duty 
to  look  at  them.  One  of  the  fii*st  things  he  had  to  ask  was,  whether 
the  ragged  class  was  to  be  considered  a  permanent  class  in  the 
country?  He  contended  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong  in  an  officer  of  the 
State  to  take  for  granted  that  there  would  be  permanently  a  Ragged- 
school  class.  It  arose  from  a  wrong  state  of  things  that  such  a  class 
existed,  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  ought  to  be  to  get  that  class 
into  other  schools.  He  did  not,  from  the  inquiries  he  had  made, 
believe  that  the  children  in  the  Ragged  School  were  in  general  the 
children  of  parents  who  could  not  pay,  but  of  those  rather  who 
would  not  pay  ;  and  this,  although  not  so  much  affecting  the  consi- 
deration of  benevolent  persons,  was  a  very  material  subject  for  Go- 
vernment to  consider  as  regarded  the  appropriation  of  their  funds. 
The  Government  had  to  see  that  every  shilling  laid  out  was  followed 
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by  the  development  of  increased  efficiency,  and  had  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  drawing  children  from  the  better  kind  of  industrial  and 
other  schools  down  to  the  Ragged  Schools.  On  these  grounds  he  con- 
tended that  the  only  way  in  which  the  Bagged  Schools  could  well 
receive  Government  aid  was  through  the  industrial  element  which 
was  connected  with  them.  The  danger  of  making  the  Ragged  Schools 
permanent,  and  drawing  other  institutions  down  to  them,  was  that 
against  which  the  Government  were  principally  compelled  to  guard. 

Mr.  Temple*s  paper  on  the  teaching  of  social  economy  in  public 
elementary  schools  for  the  working-classes  will  be  found  in  substance 
at  page  320.  Mr.  Gregory  Jones  described  his  patent  Abacus  for 
the  teaching  of  addition  to  yoimger  pupils,  and  a  paper  by  Professor 
Pillans  on  '  Some  prevailing  Errors  in  the  Education  of  the  Working- 
classes,*  printed  at  page  284,  concluded  the  business  of  the  day. 

On  Fi-iday  the  Department  sat  in  two  sections.  In  the  First,  the 
President  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Thomas  Bazley*s  paper,  entitled^  'National 
Education,'  a  portion  of  which  is  printed  at  page  262,  opened  the 
proceedings. 

The  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson's  paper  *  On  the  Pri4iciple8  on  which 
Educational  Legislative  Measures  should  be  based ;  and  on  the  Need 
of  an  immediate  and  liberal  Extension  of  the  present  Government 
System  of  Education,  more  especially  with  the  View  of  reaching  Rural 
Parishes,'  is  printed  at  length,  page  265. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Bunsen's  paper  on  *  The  Effects  of  the  Government 
System  of  Education  on  small  Country  Schools,'  went  over  the  same 
ground  as  tlie  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Stephenson's. 

]Mi*8.  Higginson's  *  Observations  suggested  by  the  Report  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  H.M.I.,'  pointed  out  the  benefits  which 
would  be  conferred  on  lower  class  and  charity  schools  by  voluntary 
visitors  aiding  the  teacher  in  his  work,  and  thus  stimulating  the  ad- 
vancement of  children. 

jMr.  Charles  Paget  gave  the  satisfactory  results  of  an  experiment  on 
the  half  time  system  of  education  in  a  rural  district.  The  boys, 
instead  of  attending  school  half  the  day  and  working  the  other  hfdf^ 
were  occupied  in  farm  work  and  school  work  on  alternate  days,  by 
which  many  practical  inconveniences  were  entirely  avoided. 

Mr.  Nihill,  in  his  paper  on  *  Popular  Education,'  suggested  that 
the  course  of  instruction  should  be  limited  within  such  bounds,  that 
the  subjects  taken  up  might  be  thoroughly  taught  within  the  short 
time  available.  He  insisted  upon  intelligent  and  easy  reading,  the 
enforcement  of  regular  attendance,  and  the  paramount  importance  of 
moral  culture.  He  also  recommended  a  system  of  home  lessons  and 
evening  schools.    * 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  H.M.I.,  on  'Union  Schools,' 
printed  at  length,  jwige  300,  concluded  the  business  of  the  section. 

In  the  Second  Section,  presided  over  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  the  first  paper  read  was  Mr.  John  Stewart's,  on  '  Art  Educa- 
tion; its  Influence  on  General  Education  and  Domestic  Comfort.' 
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The  practical  utility  of  Art  Education  was  strongly  advocated  by  the 
several  speakers. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Begg,  of  Edinburgh,  read  the  next  paper,  *  On  the 
Obstacles  to  a  National  System  of  Education  in  Scotland/  which  is 
printed  at  page  282.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  Kev. 
David  Thorburn,  of  Leith,  stated  that  until  lately  the  children 
of  the  Established  and  Eree  Churches  were  educated  in  the  same 
schools  together. 

Mr.  M'Laren,  of  fklinburgh,  said  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was 
no  contention  about  i*eligiouR  matters  in  Scotland,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  a  broad  and  general  system. 
He  showed  that  under  the  present  system  there  was  great  confusion, 
and  that  in  a  small  village  three  or  four  different  schools,  under  dif- 
ferent denominations,  were  endowed  by  the  Privy  Council,  while  one 
school  was  sufficient,  thus  causing  a  great  waste  of  money. 

The  Chairman  felt  that  he  ought  to  make  some  remarks  on  this 
subject,  as  he  had  some  responsibility  in  connexion  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Privy  Council  grants  into  Scotland.  It  was  well 
known  that  it  was  not  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
these  grants  into  that  country.  Tlie  Government,  so  far  as  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  minds  of  the  leading  members, 
were  always  of  opinion  that  there  was  little  difference  in  Scotland  on 
the  subject  of  religious  doctrine  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  there  was  greater  hope  in  that  country  for  a  truly  national  system 
of  education  than  in  England.  There  was  no  necessity  for  any 
difference  in  the  schools  on  the  subject  of  doctrine,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  for  imposing  any  religious  test  upon  the  schoolmaster  or 
upon  the  child.  He  believed  it  impossible  for  a  purely  secular 
system  to  be  maintained  in  Scotland ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
all  the  great  principles  of  Christianity  would  continue  to  be  taught 
in  their  schools.  Any  legislative  enactment,  which  would  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  must  provide  for  this.  The  governing  body 
should  be  such  as  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  school  and  its  common 
interest  There  was  no  necessity  for  any  security  for  religious 
instruction  in  Scotland,  except  that  existing  in  the  governing  bo<ly. 

Mrs.  Fison's  paper  *  On  De  Fellenberg  and  his  Educational  Insti- 
tutions* was  then  read.  The  paper  on  this  subject,  at  page  323,  com- 
municated by  Lady  Byron,  and  written  by  the  son  of  De  Fellenberg, 
though  only  taken  as  read  at  the  meeting,  has  been  published,  as 
giving  a  fuller  account  of  the  institutions  at  Hofwyl. 

The  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  in  a  paper  on  *  Colleges  for  the  Blind,*  pointed 
out  the  absence  of  any  educational  institutions  for  the  blind  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  advocated  the  establishment  of  such 
achools.  There  was  a  sufficient  demand  for  them  to  remunerate  their 
founders,  while  they  would  confer  a  great  blessing  on  an  afflicted  class 
of  the  community. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby,  in  his  communication  *  On  Training  Col- 
leges,* pointed  out  some  defects  in  the  Normal  School  system,  and  ad- 
vocated the  retention  of  normal  institutions  in  the  hands  of  the  religious 
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bodies,  in  the  event  of  the   introduction  of  a  national    STstem  of 
education. 

The  closing  paper,  by  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  *  How  to  make  Commoo 
Schools  more  practically  useful,'  advocated  industrial  education. 
Mr.  Symons  insisted  on  the  children  being  taught  the  knowledge 
of  common  things,  without  showy  acquirements,  and  that  sudi 
knowledge  should  be  put  to  test  by  inspection,  and  especially  by  all 
who  were  interested  in  individual  schools.  He  thought  that  the 
system  of  pupil  teachers  might  now  be  superseded.  Admirably 
useful  as  the  pupil  teacher  system  had  been,  when  the  training  col- 
leges lacked  the  pupils  it  supplied,  they  were  already  full  to  over- 
flowing; and  he  believed  that  if  the  students,  on  leaving  these  colleges, 
became  assistant  masters  in  common  schools,  and  were  substituted 
for  pupil  teachers,  not  only  would  common  schools  be  vastly  bene- 
fited, but  they  would  so  improve  the  education  of  the  older  scholars, 
that  many  of  them  would  be  well  fitted  for  entering  the  training 
colleges ;  the  sum  already  spent  on  pupil  teachers  fell  little  short  of 
a  million,  and  though  some  advantages  were  secured  by  the  system, 
we  paid  much  too  dearly  for  them,  even  if  they  were  not  counter- 
balanced by  serious  defects. 

Before  the  section  separated,  a  resolution  was  framed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  and  carried  unanimously — That  the  Association 
be  recommended  to  establish,  at  the  next  meeting,  a  separate  section 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  trial  and  introduction  of 
improved  methods  of  instruction  into  elementary  schools,  and  other- 
wise cultivating  the  science  of  method  in  teaching. 


There  are  two  subjects  which,  on  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Department,  stand  out  prominently,  which  evidently  are  felt  to 
embody  the  most  pressing  educational  wants  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time — the  improvement  of  middle-class  education  and  the 
introduction  of  the  industrial  element  into  national  schools.  Not 
only  in  the  papers  confessedly  devoted  to  these  questions,  but  in 
others  not  directly  bearing  upon  them,  their  primary  im{K>rtance  is 
insisted  on.  This  consentaneous  expression  of  many  mindH,  arriving, 
unknown  to  each  other,  at  the  same  end  by  various  routes  of  argument 
and  observation,  seems  conclusive  as  to  the  immediate  objects  on  which 
educationalists  should  exercise  their  zeal. 

The  Association  can  assist  the  second  of  these  objects  by  spreading 
a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  already  effected,  and  by  encouraging 
experiments  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  given  above.  To  those 
interested  in  the  first,  it  will  afford  what  they  now  need  most — a 
means  of  checking  and  supervising  their  work,  and  of  reoording  year 
by  year  the  progress  and  i-esults  of  their  exertions. 


PUNISHMENT  AND  REFORMATION. 


CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF  CRIME. 


Prevention  of  Crime.    By  Joseph  Hdbback. 

IN  this  paper  I  wish  to  consider  how  childrett  are  to  be  protected 
against  the  temptation  to  crime.  Believing  that  education  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God  must  ever  be  the  foundation  on  which  the 
necessary  protection  can  be  raised,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  class  it  is  that  the  present  provision  for  education 
fiuls  to  reach.  Now^  in  most  districts  schools  abound  ;  the  children  of 
the  various  grades  of  society,  from  those  of  the  peer  down  to  those  of 
the  honest  and  well-to-do  labourer,  are  amply  provided  for;  and 
although  all  may  not  be  conducted  on  so  good  a  system  as  we  could 
wish,  still,  they  are  gradually  improving,  and  few  parents  among  the 
labouring  classes,  if  they  have  the  will,  find  any  difficulty  in  getting 
their  children  tolerably  well  instructed  on  payment  of  from  2d.  to  4^ 
per  week.  The  children  therefore  for  whom  provision  must  be  made, 
are  simply  those  who,  by  reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme 
poverty  of  their  parents  or  relatives,  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
general  school  establishments  now  existing,  and  are  consequently 
growing  up  without  any  education,  and  unless  these  children,  who  are 
leading  a  life  of  vagrancy,  mendicancy,  and  petty  infringement  of  the 
law,  are  rescued  in  time,  the  majority  of  them  are  almost  certain,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  to  become  criminal.  If,  therefore,  whilst 
still  keeping  an  eye  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  existing  school 
establishments,  a  plan  can  be  adopted  whereby  the  uncared-for  and 
utterly-uninstructed  may  be  rescued  from  their  ignorance,  much 
juvenile  crime  would  be  prevented,  and  even  the  work  of  what  may 
be  called  national  education,  will  be  both  narrowed  and  simplified. 

The  schools  which  seem  required  for  the  children  whom  the  present 
general  provision  for  education  fails  to  reach,  I  would  class  thus — 

I.  Free  Day  Schools. 

3.  Free  Morning  and  Evening  Schoola 

3.  Industrial  Feeding  Schools. 

4.  Refuges. 

Notwithstanding  that   during  the  last  ten  years   many   Ragged 
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Schools,  both  day  and  evening,  have  been,  through  private  benevolence, 
established  in  various  pai*ts  of  the  country,  they  are  of  themselves 
totally  inadequate  to  reach  the  root  of  the  eviL 

True,  a  few  years  ago  the  Privy  Council  began  to  grant  aid  to 
industrial  feeding  schools,  and  in  consequence  of  this  assistance,  a 
considerable  im]>ulAe  was  given  towards  establishing  such  institutions ; 
but,  by  a  late  minute  of  the  Council  which  is  intended  to  come  into 
operation  next  year,  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  customary  grant  will 
be  withdrawn.  Unless  this  minute  be  rescinded  or  modified,  there  is 
a  risk  of  even  the  present  inadequate  school  provision  for  the 
dangerous  and  destitute  being  diminished.  In  regard  to  the  class  of 
children  for  whom  the  schools  I  have  mentioned  should  be  provided, 
I  would  describe  them  thus  : — 

1.  Free  Day  Schools — Children  whose  parents,  relatives,  or  friends 
are  able  and  willing  to  give  them  food,  clothing,  and  lodging ;  but,' 
unable  or  unwilling  regularly  to  pay  the  weekly  pence — 2cL  or  3^. 
Free  schools  must  either  be  opened  for  such  children,  or  arrangements 
be  made  with  the  managers  of  existing  schools  to  receive  them  free 
of  charge. 

2.  Free  Morning  and  Evening  Schools — Children  in  full  or  partial 
employment,  particularly  those  who  are  occupied  in  some  calliiig  in 
the  streets.  These  children  might  have  a  badge  denoting  to  the 
public  that  they  are  under  care  and  instruction  during  a  certain 
portion  of  the  day. 

3.  Industrial  Feeding  Schools — Children  who,  having  no  parents, 
relatives,  or  friends,  able  and  willing  to  control,  educate,  or  feed 
them,  are  accustomed  to  wander  about  the  streets  *  foraging  *  for  a 
subsistence.  The  food  offered  at  these  schools  is  the  first  great  attrac- 
tion ;  being  retained  all  day,  elementary  instruction  and  industrial 
ti-aining  are  gradually  imparted  to  them.  They  should  go  to  such 
homes  as  they  have  at  night,  but,  for  exceptional  cases,  lodgings  or 
dormitories  ought  to  be  provided. 

4.  Refuges — Children  having  no  homes  whatever.  For  these  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  instruction,  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and 
industrial  training. 

Eiich  of  these  four  descriptions  of  schools  has  already  been  tried  in 
various  towns  with  more  or  less  success. 

In  order  that  such  schools  should  be  opened  and  carried  on 
efficiently  and  adequately  to  the  wants  of  large  towns,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  funds  for  their  support — to  possess  the  power, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  detention — and  also  the  power  to  compel 
neglectful  parents  to  bear,  when  able,  the  expense  of  their  children*s 
training  and  maintenance. 

The  sources  from  whence  the  funds  should  be  diuwn  appear  to  me 
to  be : — 

1.  The  Poor  Rates. 

2.  The  Consolidated  Fund. 

3.  Parents  of  children  able  to  pay. 

4.  Voluntary  Contributions. 
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Bj  an  Act  of  Parliament,  i8  and  19  Vic,  *  To  Provide  for 
the  Education  of  Children  receiving  Out-door  Relief,*  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  permissive  power  to  pay  to  the  managers  of  schools 
the  cost  of  educating  all  the  children  of  paupers  who  may  be 
receiving  out-door  relief.  This  clause  in  the  act  was  adopted,  I 
believe,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  George  Hans  Hamil- 
ton, uuiny  years  Cliaplain  of  the  Durham  County  Gkol,  and  now 
Vicar  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Being  anxious  to  know  how  the 
clause  had  been  found  to  work  in  his  neighbourhood,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  for  information.     This  ia  his  answer  : — 

The  Vicarage,  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Sept.  16,  1858. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, — It  gives  roe  very  much  pleasure  to  state  to  you  the  great 
advantages  conferred  upon  this  town  and  neighbourhood  by  the  systematic  working 
of  the  Permissive  Act,  enabling  Boards  of  Guardians  to  pay  the  *  school  wages '  of 
the  children  of  out-door  paupera. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  to  suggest  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  such  permission  be  given  to  guardians,  I  have  now  also  the  pleasure  of 
working  the  system  in  this  Union  as  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee.  Our 
plan  is  thb : — ^The  relieving  o£Bcer  of  each  district  in  the  Union  takes  from  his 
books  the  names  and  ages  of  all  children  who  are  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  and 
reports  to  the  Board  whether  or  not  they  are  attending  any  school.  Those  that 
are  found  to  be  systematically  absent  from  school,  are  through  their  parents  offered 
the  advantage  of  free  schooling,  and  the  Board  name  a  cheap  school  in  each  locality 
to  which  pauper  children  may  be  sent ;  and  they  supply  the  master  or  mistress  of 
each  of  these  schools  with  a  book  ruled  in  proper  form,  to  register  the  attendance 
of  the  children.  The  relieving  officer  enters  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
this  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  and  the  School  Committee  pay  the 
master  or  mistress  the  school  wages  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  for  every  week  in 
which  a  child  has  attended  four  full  days.  Thus  the  schoolmaster  is  made  aware 
of  what  children  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  the  Board  are  willing  to  p:\y  him 
for,  and  he  is  induced  to  use  his  influence  to  get  the  children  to  attend  regularly, 
by  knowing  that  he  wiU  not  be  paid  for  any  week  wherein  a  child  has  not  attended 
four  fall  days. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  now  most  satisfiictory.  It  has  been  worked  for 
upwards  of  two  years,  and  for  a  comparatively  small  outlay  every  out-door  pauper 
child  of  the  proper  age  in  this  Union  is  receivings  an  education  suitable  to  its 
condition  of  life. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Joteph  Hubback,  Esq.  Geo.  Hanb  Hamilton. 

Unfortunately,  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  Liverpool  has  declined 
to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  Were  the  permissive  made  a  compulsoiy 
]x>wer,  so  that  all  the  managers  of  schools  who  receive  and  educate 
the  children  of  out-door  paupers  should  have  a  legal  claim  against 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  a  class  of  children  in  our  large  towns  would 
be  rescued  who  at  present  are  totally  uneducated,  and  are  %'irtually 
*  criminals  in  embryo.'  This  iK)wer  was  intended  to  have  been  given 
in  Sir  S.  Northcote's  Industrial  School  Bill  of  1856.  The  present 
bill — Mr.  Adderley's — passed  in  1857,  ^eii^g  without  it,  is,  I  fear, 
almost  totally  inoperative.  Until  Mr.  Adderley's  Act  is  amended, 
made  in  fact  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Dunlop 
Act.  now  working  so  well  in  Scotland,  but  few  industrial  schools  are 
likelj  to  be  certified  in  England. 
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Having  filled  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  liverpool 
Industrial  Bagged  Schools*  since  they  were  opened  in  1849,  ^  desire 
to  bear  witness  to  the  advantages  arising  from  industrial  training. 
In  all  schools  I  would  urge  upon  the  managers  the  necessity  of  devot- 
ing some  portion  of  the  day  to  industrial  occupation.  Speaking  from 
my  own  experience,  industrial  training  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
elements  to  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  I  must  attribute  the 
success  which  has  attended  thd  Liverpool  schools.  As  one  branch  of 
industrial  occupation  in  connexion  with  all  the  schools  in  Liverpool, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  training  ship  in  the  Merwy 
Without  intending  to  depreciate  in  any  respect  the  good  which,  I 
trust,  is  being  effected  by  means  of  the  '  Akbar,*  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  so  popidar  an  occupation  among  boys  as  that  of  learning  seaman- 
ship, should  not  be  confined  to  the  criminal  class  alone. 

Advocating  industrial  training  of  some  description  or  other  as  one 
of  the  best  means  of  making  schools  attractive,  so  as  to  catch  the 
*  city  Arab  *  and  prevent  him  becoming  a  criminal,  I  will  conclude 
with  the  words  in  one  of  my  late  Annual  Reports  of  the  schools  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

To  take  a  child  who  has  been  accustomed  to  roam  about  in  almost 
unbridled  freedom,  and  attempt  to  keep  its  restless  body  still  during 
the  long  school  hours  of  a  whole  day,  and  its  brain  for  the  same  length 
of  time  on  the  stretch,  while  receiving  the  rudiments  of  instruction, 
will  always  prove  utterly  futile.  Most  children  like  occupation; 
something  for  the  hands  to  do,  and  something  which  they  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate,  is  an  inexpressible  relief  Books  are  not  gene- 
rally interesting,  till  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  is 
conquered.  But  many  a  boy  and  girl  will  really  strive  hard  at  their 
lessons  in  the  morning,  when  they  know  that  the  afternoon  will  be 
spent  in  the  work-rooms.  Whenever  a  child  sees  the  result  of  its 
labours,  and  knows  and  feels  that  it  can  do  with  its  own  hands  some- 
thing profitable,  there  is  a  germ  of  self-respect ;  and  then  comes  the 
desire  for  self-improvement — the  wish  to  learn — the  feeling  that  even 

♦  A  brief  account  of  this  Institution  may  be  here  not  altogether  out  of  plac«. 
The  schools  were  opened  in  March,  1849.  Inuring  a  period  of  nearly  nine  yean 
1 157  boys  and  517  girls,  according  to  the  last  published  Keport,  have  been  ad- 
mitted. The  total  expenses  have  amounted  to  7,851/.  6«.  i  id.  The  average  daily 
attendance  has  been  105.  Thus  the  cost  per  head  per  annum  is  8/.  5«.  gd.  But  ai 
the  childrens'  net  earnings  from  their  labour  realized  1015^  is.  8(2.,  or  il.  is.  "jd, 
per  head,  the  actual  cost  was  reduced  to  *il.  is,  id.  per  annum.  This  cbaiige 
will,  I  think,  contrast  favourably  with  the  maintenance  and  education  of  childrai 
in  parish  workhouses,  parish  industrial  schools,  prisons,  or  even  reformatories. 
With  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  1674  children  admitted,  I  may  mention  that 
before  a  single  child  is  received  into  the  schoolR,  its  individual  case  is  specially 
inquired  into.  The  general  qualification  for  admission  may  be  thus  summed  up — 
that  which  disqualifies  the  child  from  getting  either  education  or  moral  trainiog 
anywhere  else — the  schools,  in  fact,  are  truly  preventive.  It  may  be  aaked,  what 
have  been  the  results  ?  Without  going  into  particulars,  thev  are  briefly  thus : 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  obtained  situations  from  the  Liverpool  Industrial 
Bagged  Schools  have  given  such  general  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  employment  for  the  children  who  have 
been  educated  and  trained  in  the  Institution. 
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Uia  of  some  weight  in  the  social  scale ;  and,  instead  of  an  unprofit- 
able, or  even  mischievous  member  of  society,  the  little  outcast 
beoomes,  in  time,  self-supporting,  and,  of  course,  the  source  of  benefit 
to  others. 


On  the  Crime  of  Liverpool.     By  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  M.A., 
Chaplain  of  the  Liverpool  Borough  Gaol. 

IF  we  desire  to  form  anything  like  an  accurate  idea  of  the  extent  of 
crime  in  Liverpool,  we  must  of  course  go  to  official  returns  and  rely 
chiefly  on  their  evidence ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  mere  offences  which  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
crime,  though  embraced  under  the  genei*al  head  of  *  criminal  statistics,* 
and  those  graver  breaches  of  the  law  which  do  come  within  that 
cat^ory. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  will  not  admit  of  a  very  minute  analysis 
of  the  last  published  Police  Returns,  those  referring  to  the  year  ending 
30th  September,  1857.  I  must  be  content  to  set  forth  merely  a  sum- 
mary of  the  general  heads,  and  leave  it  to  those  who  wish  to  be  more 
scrutinizing  to  examine  the  details  at  their  leisure. 

It  appears  by  the  Returns  referred  to,  that  the  reported  number  of 
cases  of  crimes  of  a  more  serious  nature,  not  punishable  by  summary 
process,  but  triable  by  jury,  amounted  to  6678.  The  number  of 
iadividuals  apprehended  on  2771  of  those  charges  was  3295,  or  within 
a  fraction  of  one-half  of  the  offences  reported  to  the  police ;  of  these 
2088  were  discharged  by  the  magistrates,  and  1 207  were  committed 
for  trial,  and  were  thus  disposed  of : — 

685  were  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  imprisonment. 

148  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 
7  were  transported. 
12  were  sent  to  reformatories. 

1  sentenced  to  death  and  executed. 

2  sentenced  to  death,  and  afterwards  reprieved. 

(These  three,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  for  an  offence 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  ought  not  to  be  counted 
amongst  Liverpool  cases.) 
On  15  sentence  of  death  was  recorded,  or  were  sent  to  lunatic  asylums, 
or  were  discharged  on  their  own  recognizances. 
222  were  acquitted  ;  and 

115  were  left  for  trial  at  the  date  of  the  Return. 
Of  offences  of  a  less  serious  character  punishable  summarily,  there 
^ere  reported  19,895,  on  which  there  were  21,080  apprehensions;  of 
whom  8810  were  discharged  by  the  magistrates,  and  12,270  convicted. 
Of  these  convictions — 

3709  were  committed  to  prison  for  various  periods. 
8216  were  fined,  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment  in  default 
of  payment. 
76  being  offenders  under  sixteen  years  of  age  were  whipped ;  and 
269  were  otherwise  punished. 
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Or,  in  other  words,  taking  the  more  serious  of  the  minor  offences, 
the  indictable  and  the  summary  together,  there  were  reported  to  the 
police  26,573  cases,  on  which  there  were  24,375  apprehensions,  and 
13,255  convictions ;  that  is  to  say,  the  convictions  were  exactly  in  the 
proportion  of  one-half  of  the  rejwrted  offences. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Police  Returns  embrace  13,054,  or  aboat 
an  equal  number  of  cases  proceeded  against  by  information,  on  which 
there  were  10,904  convictions ;  but  as  these  were  under  our  local 
acts — ^|)olice,  dock,  and  sanitary — and  were  not  charged  as  offences 
involving  dishonesty,  they  must  of  course  be  excluded  from  criminal 
statistics. 

Still  there  is  no  evading  the  fSawst  which  the  figures  before  usPBTeal, 
that  we  ai'e  living  in  the  midst  of  a  deplorable  amount  of  vice  and 
crime  ;  and  great  as  this  is  proved  by  ascertained  £9Lcts  to  be,  it  is  not 
unknown  to  any  one  acquainted  with  our  population  that  there  exLits 
a  still  further  amount,  less  apparent  to  the  public  eye,  and  of  which 
we  possess  no  tangible  records — crime  which  eludes  the  cognizance  of 
the  police,  and  which  no  police,  be  it  ever  so  efficient,  can  possibly 
restrain. 

To  speak  of  this  in  detail,  or  to  approximate  even  to  an  estimate  of 
its  amouut  and  extent,  will  hardly  be  expected  of  me.  I  can  merely 
point  to  one  or  two  of  its  fruitful  sources  ;  and  amongst  these,  as  that 
which  first  and  foremost  ciills  for  notice,  I  may  name  the  abominable 
casinos  and  dancing  saloons,  of  which  so  much  has  lately  been  said. 
These  places  are  of  course  all  known  to  the  police  as  licensed  houses; 
but  the  iniquitous  practices  carried  on  there,  both  openly  and  secretly, 
though  of  a  grossly  immoral  and  vicious  character,  are  kept  within 
the  windy  side  of  the  law,  and  are  not  known  except  in  their  issue  and 
their  consequences.  Here  young  men  engaged  in  various  employ- 
ments in  the  day-time,  some  in  merchants*  and  brokers'  offices,  and 
others  in  the  different  large  trade  establishments,  assemble  in  an 
evening,  where  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  everything  to  excite 
the  baser  passions.  My  position  has  made  me  acquainted  with  many 
cases  wherein  young  men  have  dated  their  overthrow  from  their  par- 
ticipation in  these  excitements.  These  places  are  dangerous  to  all  who 
frequent  them ;  but  peculiarly  are  they  so  to  the  inexperienced  youth, 
who  so  frequently  find  their  way  to  Liverpool  from  other  towns  and 
districts  for  their  mercantile  education — living  in  lodgings,  removed 
from  the  wholesome  restraint  of  a  parent's  eye,  and  other  home  influ- 
ences, they  seek  such  scenes,  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  with  no 
sinful  desire,  possibly,  with  no  other  motive  than  to  while  away  a 
tedious  hour.  Here,  amidst  the  laugh,  and  the  song,  and  the  jest,  their 
former  steadfastness  soon  gives  way ;  moral  defilement  is  contracted ; 
expenses  are  incurred,  which  their  reasonable  allowances  cannot  meet ; 
and  embezzlement  of  their  employers*  property  is  too  frequently 
resorted  to  to  supply  the  means  for  their  sinful  indidgences.  Only 
too  many  instances  of  this  kind  have  come  within  my  own  notice, 
but  those  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  they  have  been  a 
very  small  portion  of  what  occur  and  escape  detection. 
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Neither  is  the  evil  influence  of  these  places  confined  to  our  own 
sex ;  they  would  be  bad  enough  if  only  visited  by  females  of  known 
profligate  and  abandoned  character ;  but  they  are  worse,  from  the 
undeniable  fact  that  here,  too,  numbers  of  young  women  occupying 
positions  of  respectability — I  refrain  from  being  more  pointed — first 
acquire  a  fatal  familiarity  with  vice.  The  number  of  places  of  this 
character  existing  in  Liverpool,  known  under  different  names,  open 
every  night,  and  some  accessible  all  the  night  through,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  state  with  accuracy ;  but  from  reliable  information  which  has 
reached  me  I  think  the  following  may  be  received  as  a  pretty  near 
approach  to  the  truth.  There  are  six  or  seven  dancing  saloons,  four 
of  which  are  frequented  by  prostitutes,  the  others  by  females  whose 
characters  are  questionable,  but  to  whom  that  reputation  does  not 
openly  attach.  Of  cigar  divans  and  singing  rooms,  frequented  and 
mainly  supported  by  known  prostitutes,  the  number  is  understated  at 
twenty-five.  There  may  be  named  at  least  thirty  licensed  public- 
houses,  to  which  (though  ostensibly  closed  at  regular  hours)  access  may 
be  had  by  prostitutes  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  six  or  eight  not 
licensed  which  do  not  even  profess  to  close  their  doors ;  and  the 
average  nightly  attendance  in  one  alone  under  the  fintt  denomination 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  upwards  of  seventy  females  and  a  hundretl 
males.  What  can  the  effect  be  on  those  who  witness  and  participate 
in  the  scenes  exhibited  in  these  places,  where  the  most  debasing  licen- 
tiousness reigns,  but  to  deaden  what  may  remain  of  moral  sensibility, 
and  render  the  commission  of  overt  acts  of  statutable  crime  at  any 
time  a  natural,  if  not  ultimately  a  certain,  consequence '?  And  to 
render  these  places  more  noxious  still,  apologists  are  found  for  them 
in  quarters  where  we  should  least  expect  to  hear  their  defence. 

But  I  must  pass  to  another  source  of  crime  which  certainly 
prevails  to  a  large  extent  in  this  town,  and  which  yet  fails  to  attract 
much  of  public  attention^  or  to  be  permanently  noticed  in  our 
published  criminal  statistics — I  mean  the  reckless  carelessness  of  the 
aailora  who  visit  the  port.  These  men  are  often  victimized  to  a 
fearful  extent.  The  number  of  men  before  the  mast  shipi)ed  in 
British  vessels  in  Liverpool  during  last,  year  was  45,723  ;  the  number 
discharged  or  paid  off  during  the  same  ])eriod  was  40,696.  Of  foreign 
seamen  of  all  nations  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  about  the  same 
number ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  two  together,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion, may  safely  be  set  down  at  not  less  than  80,000,  who  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  port  during  the  period  of  twelve  months.  Now  I  will 
detail  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  process  of  systematic  robbery,  by  certain 
boarding-house  keepers,  outfitters,  and  prostitutes,  to  which  I  know 
numbers  of  the%,  poor  fellows  are  exposed.  Many  of  the  two  former 
have  boats  on  the  river  of  their  own.  A  vessel  is  signalled  as  having 
•  passed  the  head*  (Holyhead)  ;  she  may  be  expected  up  with  the 
flowing  tide.  The  boarding-master  is  on  the  alert ;  he  proceeds, 
with  a  number  of  riggers  in  his*  boat,  to  meet  the  vessel  as  she  comes 
up  the  river ;  he  is  prepared  with  liquor,  often  drugged,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  pai*tial  insensibility.     Should  it  be  at  the  period 
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of  neap  tides,  or  during  a  scarcity  of  dock-room,  the  vessel  must  < 
to  anchor  in  the  river,  and  wait  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  till  there 
may  be  sufficient  water  and  space  to  admit  of  her  being  docked. 
The  vessel  is  boarded ;  the  sailors,  after  the  tedium,  and  maybe  the 
hardships,  of  a  long  voyage,  are  anxious  for  the  shore ;  a  man  agrees 
with  a  rigger  to  supply  his  place  on  board,  and  he  is  brought  on  ahore 
by  the  boarding-house  keeper,  who  in  transitu  supplies  him  freely 
from  the  bottle  previously  provided  and  prepared,  and  which,  ere  he 
sets  his  foot  on  shore,  has  half  done  its  work,  producing  that  state 
of  stupefaction  which  renders  the  man  ignorant,  or  at  all  events 
regardless,  of  what  he  is  doing.  On  landing,  he  is  now  taken  to  the 
tailor*s  or  outfitter's,  and  provided  with  a  new  *  rig'  throughout,  for 
which  he  is  charged  most  enormous  prices.  I  know  of  one  instance 
wherein  the  sailor  was  supplied  with  four  pounds*  worth  of  clothing,  for 
which  he  paid  ten  pounds.  The  boai-ding-master  receives  a  commission 
on  these  transactions.  The  sailor  is  then  conveyed  to  the  boarding- 
house,  which  is  to  be  his  asylum  whilst  on  shore.  There  his  chest  is 
deposited,  containing  liis  supernumerary  wardrobe.  He  is  supplied 
with  a  temporary  loan  by  his  host,  regulated  in  its  amount  by  his 
probable  wages.  On  this  he  enjoys  himself  in  his  own  way — I  need 
not  say  how,  as  such  details  are  not  intended  for  ears  polite.  lu  due 
time — a  week  or  ten  days,  more  or  less — the  sliip*s  luinds  are  paid  oS, 
and  then,  in  most  courteous  attendance  upon  Jack,  are  to  be  seen — first, 
the  rigger,  his  substitute,  who  is  paid  sometimes  according  to  previous 
agreement,  and  generally  at  the  rate  of  79.  6d,  a  day;  secondly, 
the  tailor,  with  his  untaxed  bill ;  and  thirdly,  the  boarding-house 
master,  who,  having  seen  the  two  other  claimants  hcmourably  paid, 
carries  off  his  man  and  the  remainder  of  his  money,  to  satisfy  his 
modest  demands.  Should  his  wages  be  so  high  as  to  leave  any 
remainder,  Jack  becomes  an  object  of  solicitude  to  some  frail  one  of 
the  softer  sex  and  her  sisterhood  in  vice,  who  again,  in  instances 
by  no  means  rare,  have  a  good  understanding  with  the  boarding- 
master;  and  the  result  is  that  the  sailor  next  day  finds  himself  relieved 
of  every  shilling  of  his  superabundant  cash,  and  denuded  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  new  clothing.  Still  the  boarding-master  remains 
his  fiiend — ^he  is  too  humane  to  desert  him  in  his  extremity,  to  which 
he  is  told  his  own  folly  has  reduced  him.  He  kindly  gives  him 
shelter  till  another  ship  is  found  for  him.  The  seaman  *  signs  articles' 
for  a  fresh  voyage ;  the  advance-note  is  issued,  which  the  boarding- 
master  discounts  for  him  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  and  on  this  he  provides 
himself  with  what  articles  may  be  necessary  for  his  new  outfit ;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  the  boarder  and  the  boarded  have  a  common 
interest,  which  is  best  served  by  the  latter  finding  himself  under 
weigh,  when  he  sails  with  the  former's  cordial  good  wishes  that  he 
may  have  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  a  si)eedy  return  with  another 
golden  fleece  on  his  devoted  back. 

Tliis  may  seem  like  an  imaginary  picture,  but  indeed  it  is  no  fiction 
— it  is  what  is  occurring  every  day  in  the  year.  Sometimes  Uie 
delinquents  are  detected  and  punished,  but  in  far  the  majority  of 
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instances  they  escape  exposure;  and  that  immunity,  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  their  large  gains,  stimulate  them,  at  any  risk  and  any 
exposure,  to  continue  the  ne£Eu:ious  traffic.  I  know  one  of  these 
parties  (one  in  a  small  way  of  business,  certainly),  a  returned  convict, 
whose  acquaintance  I  first  formed  fifteen  years  ago,  and  lately 
renewed.  He  told  me  he  was  now  living  honestly  ;  but  I  found,  on 
dose  inquiry  into  his  welfare  and  well-doing,  that  he  finds  it  expe- 
dient occasionally  to  *  retire  into  private  life* — to  take  a  turn  at  the 
sea,  as  he  expressed  it,  and  leave  his  wife  to  manage  the  business. 
The  fiact  is  that  the  man  alluded  to  kept  a  small  boarding-houae, 
and  was  also  one  of  a  class  called  *  blackbaJlers*  (why  so  called,  I  don*t 
know),  who  occasionally  make  a  chance  voyage  in  American  emigrant 
ships,  with  no  other  object  than  to  plunder  the  luggage  of  the  emigrants 
I  have  heard  of  one  of  this  fraternity  who  returned  from  an  adventure 
of  the  kind  with  forty-five  pounds'  worth  of  wearing-apparel  in  his 
possession,  and  other  inconsiderable  trifles  beyond  the  amount  of  his 
wages,  obtained  in  this  way.  Of  these  depredations,  which  I  have 
reason  to  fear  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  hear  little 
or  nothing  in  this  country ;  they  cannot  appear  in  our  police  records, 
because  the  offences  are  committed  beyond  the  limits  of  our  juris- 
diction, and  under  circumstances  which  almost  always  elude  detection. 
Now  in  what  I  have  said  of  boarding-masters  and  their  practices, 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  believe  all  to  be  equally 
avaricious  (to  use  the  mildest  term);  on  the  contrary,  I  cheerfully 
bear  testimony  to  some  honourable  exceptions ;  but  I  have  laid  open 
a  great  social  evil  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  this  town,  and  I  do 
not  fear  the  least  contradiction  in  a  single  statement.  It  is  true  the 
Sailors*  Home  was  established  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  this 
state  of  things,  and  to  protect  the  sailor  from  imposition  and  robbery 
in  the  quarters  I  have  named;  and  admirably  does  it  answer  the 
object  of  its  promoters  to  a  very  large  extent,  under  the  vigilant 
direction  of  its  intelligent  superintendent.  Captain  Ainley.  But  sailors 
are  a  peculiar  race,  and  no  one  can  regret  more  than  that  able  officer 
does  the  difficulty  of  so  convincing  them  of  their  own  real  interest 
and  welfare  as  to  induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection 
and  advantages  afforded  by  that  admirable  institution.  The  sailors, 
however,  as  a  class,  must  not  engross  too  much  of  our  sympathy ; 
they,  too,  appear  conspicuously  in  our  criminal  records.  The  police 
x^ums  do  not  show  it,  but  my  own  journals  supply  me  with  the 
information  that  thirteen  per  cent,  of  our  male  commitments  have 
reported  themselves  mariners.  Many  of  these  have  been  committed 
on  the  general  charge  of  desertion,  but  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
cases  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  certainty  that  some  one  has  been 
Tobbed. 

I  have  now   given  .some  faint  outline  of  the  extent  of  crime  in 
liveipool,   first,    as   recorded   in   published   criminal    returns,    and 
secondly,  as  existing  to  no  inconsiderable  degree,  though  not  appreci- 
able by  figures. 
It  will  not  be  said  that  the  worst  has  bee;i  made  of  it ;  on  the 
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contrary,  I  fear  my  partialities  as  a  Liverpool  man  have  rather  inclined 
me  to  suppress  some  points  which  I  may  have  considered  of  minor 
importance.  But  few  years  have  passed  away  since  Liverpool  hid 
the  unenviable  character  of  being  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  a  reproach  which,  however,  has  been  expunged  by 
the  excellent  sanitaiy  influences  which  have  been  brought  so  effectivdj 
into  action ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  with  equid 
promptness  and  energy  rid  ourselves  of  the  notoriety  which,  it  mart 
be  acknowledged,  we  still  possess  in  vice  and  crime.  I  think  we  are 
improving — indeed  the  figures  of  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the 
foregoing,  certainly  show  amendment  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  in  his 
paper  *  On  Crime  and  Density  of  Population,'  read  before  this  depart- 
ment last  year,  stated  that  the  offenders  in  Liverpool  were,  in  1855, 
one  in  every  twenty-four  inhabitants.  I  find  that  in  1857  they  were 
reduced  to  one  in  every  thirty-two. 

As  to  the  causes  of  crime,  they  are  many  and  various — so  various, 
indeed,  that  I  can  but  slightly  touch  upon  some  of  them.  Several, 
of  course,  are  common  to  all  densely  crowded  communities,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  which  are  peculiar  to  Liverpool.  The  two  leadiDg 
evils  I  need  scarcely  say  are  drunkenness  and  prostitution ;  special 
allusion  to  the  latter  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  a  paper  which  will 
be  read  in  the  second  section  of  the  Social  Economy  department 
to-morrow,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  relieved  from  its  discussion  here  ;  of 
the  former,  the  police  statistics  return  the  number  of  1 1,439  cases  as 
dnink  and  dnmk  and  disorderly;  of  these,  5186  were  discharged 
when  taken  before  the  magistrates,  having  been  '  booked  for 
safety ;'  they  had  been  too  far  advanced)  indeed,  to  be  disorderly; 
in  fact,  were  so  helplessly  drunk  that  they  were  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves. 

These  figures,  enormous  as  they  prove  the  vice  of  drunkenness  to 
have  been,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  fall  far  short  of  the  extent  to  which  that 
curse  prevails  ;  those  are  cases  wherein  no  other  crime  has  been  in- 
volved ;  beyond  those  there  exists  a  large  amount  of  offences 
enumerated  under  other  heads  in  the  published  returns,  which 
have  been  committed  when  either  one  party  or  the  other — ^the 
offender  or  the  offended,  or  both — have  been  under  the  influence  of 
drink. 

To  some  other  causes  of  crime  I  have  already  incidentally  alluded 
when  speaking  of  its  extent,  and  on  these  topics  I  shall  say  no  more ; 
I  must  also  but  sparingly  allude  to  what  remains  to  be  noticed. 
That  marine-store  dealers  offer  a  great  encouragement  to  crime  in 
the  ready  facilities  they  supply  for  disposing  of  stolen  property  will 
easily  be  believed  ;  many  of  these  do  a  considerable  business  in  stolen 
cotton — a  traffic  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  conducted :  generally  an  old  woman  stations  henelf 
at  the  comer  of  some  thoroughfare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks,  and 
employs  three  or  four  young  children  as  scouts,  who  are  thus 
early  trained  to  crime ;  these  children  tear  a  handful  of  cotton  from 
a    bale   as  it  passes  and  convey   it   to   the  receiver^  who   disposes 
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r  it  about  her  person  till  ohe  shall  have  acquired  a  snfficient  quan- 
tj  to  remove  to  the  dealer,  from  whom  she  receives  three -halfpence 
pound  ;  others  loiter  about  the  cotton  warehouses,  and  in  not  a  few 
istanoes  establish  an  understanding  with  the  porters  employed 
lerein  on  terms  which  T  shun  to  reveal.  This  source  of  crime  will 
ot  appear  inconsiderable  when  I  state  that  I  have  in  several  in- 
anoes  found  a  woman's  plunder  to  amount  to  half-a-crown  a  day; 
.  ia  easily  acquired,  as  easily  concealed,  and  when  once  the  small 
arcel  reaches  the  dealer's  bulk  it  can  no  longer  be  identified. 

There  are  many  receivers  also  who  are  not  licensed  as  dealers, 
ad  these,  perhaps,  are  the  more  mischievous  of  the  two,  though  not 
ie  more  numerous.  Some  of  these  have  business  connexions  in 
ther  towns  with  whom  they  interchange  their  stolen  property. 

I  may  next  refer  to  a  very  fruitful  source  of  crime,  which  is  so 
tanifest  and  so  easily  restrained,  if  not  removed  altogether,  that  I 
link  great  blame  is  attachable  to  us  for  permitting  its  existence  for 
single  day.  T  allude  to  the  wholesale  exposure  of  goods  at  the 
oon  of  many  tradesmen  in  the  town.  We  have  no  right  to  cast 
16  temptation  intentionally  in  the  way  of  the  needy  and  the  un- 
able, and  then  punish  him  for  yielding  to  it.  The  practice  cannot 
3  reprehended  in  too  strong  terms.  The  learned  Recorder  in  some 
istances  disallows  the  expenses  of  prosecutors  who  have  been 
>bbed  through  their  own  negligence  and  carelessness  in  this 
sspect ;  but  the  rebuke  fails  to  have  any  effect  other  than  to 
mder  the  shopkeeper  indifferent  about  prosecuting  in  any  subse* 
uent  loss. 

Other  extensive  causes  of  crime  are  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
omtion  and  circumstances  of  Liverpool — ^the  great  outlet  and 
loroughfiEtre,  indeed,  from  and  to  almost  all  {^arts  of  the  world; 
lere  are  an  immense  number  of  strangers  constantly  passing  through 
) — these,  like  the  sailors,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  though 
ot  thieves  themselves,  are  the  subjects  upon  whom  robberies  are 
onunitted,  and  are  too  often  the  du])es  of  the  crafty  and  the  design- 
ig.  During  the  year  1857  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  155*^52  emigrants  passed 
lurough  the  tcjwn ;  the  number  of  immigrants  from  Ireland  is  by  no 
leans  inconsiderable.  By  the  police  returns  there  appears  to  have 
een  a  wide  range  of  late  years— during  the  last  seven — varying 
rom  383,500,  the  highest,  in  1851,  to  88,670,  the  lowest  number,  in 
855.  It  would  doubtless  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  inquiry, 
ud  might  form  a  subject  for  a  separate  special  paper  at  some 
absequent  meeting  of  this  association,  to  ascertain  the  exact  circum- 
Umoes  under  which  these  people  have  left  their  fatherland — the 
ausea  which  have  impelled  some  to  depart,  the  objects  which  have 
ttracted  others — their  circumstances  and  prospects — their  destination 
nd  distribution.  The  sojourn  in  this  town  of  the  majority,  no 
kmbt,  is  very  brief,  their  object  being  to  embark  for  foreign  lands  ; 
fthers^  harvest  labourers,  pass  away  into  the  interior  immediately  on 
anding,  and  few  only  settle  down  as  permanent  residents  in  the  town 
—these,  though,  are  generally  the  most  destitute,  many  of   them 
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paupers  or  without  any  visible  means  of  obtaining  a  liyelihood; 
they  soon  become  mixed  up  with  our  ordinary  population,  their 
means  of  subsistence  are,  of  course,  very  precarious,  and  under  sncb 
circumstances  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  the  Irish 
forming  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  criminal  population.  Of  the 
24,375  offenders  in  custody  in  1857,  i^  appears  that  6524  were  bom 
in  Liverjx)ol;  9684  were  bom  in  Ireland;  1027  were  bom  in  Scotland; 
6255  were  bom  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  855  were 
foreigners  ;  of  9525  of  both  sexes  and  all  nations  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  Borough  Gaol  alone,  the  following  is  the  division  as  to 
countries  : — 


emdes. 

Total 

2402 

..     5'0' 

3182     . 

..     3901 

^l     • 

..       M9 

38     . 

..       314 

Born  in  Liverpool  and  other  parts  of  England  2699 

Ireland...             ...             ...             ...             ...  1719 

Scotland               ...             ...             ...             ...  117 

In  Foreign  Countries         ...             ...             ...  376 

481 I  4714  9515 

Of  the  males  embraced  by  these  figures  (the  females  I  have  not 
inquired  into),  I  have  a8cert9ined  that  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
foreigners,  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  Irish,  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
Scotch,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  other  strangers,  have  been  resi- 
dent in  Liverpool  under  one  month. 

Of  the  Irish,  seventy-four  per  cent,  have  been  resident  upwards  of 
three  years,  whence  we  may  conchide  that  the  detected  and  punished 
crime  is  not  to  any  serious  extent  committed  by  the  merely  casual 
Irish,  but  by  those  who  have  acquired  a  fixed  habitation  amongst  us. 

It  will  have  been  remarked,  perhaps,  that  the  few  figui'es  I  have 
just  given  exhibit  an  excess  of  Irish  women  committed  to  gaol  over 
the  men  ;  and  this  general  feature  of  the  large  proportion  of  females — 
greater  perhaps  than  in  any  pailj  of  the  kingdom — has  been  more 
than  once  remarked  upon  by  the  Recorder  in  his  charges,  and  must 
liave  attracted  the  notice  of  gentlemen  who  have  from  time  to  time 
served  on  the  juries  at  our  sessions.  It  indicates  a  vast  social  cala- 
mity, and  the  i*eason  why  we  bear  so  unfavourable  a  com|>arison  with 
other  towns  in  this  respect,  is  to  be  found  again  partly  in  our  peculiar 
geographical  position.  When  any  unhappy  girl  de^mrta  from  virtue 
and  is  pointed  at  by  her  neighbours  in  the  small  towns  and  districts 
in  Ireland,  she  makes  her  way  to  Dublin,  and  so  on  to  Liverpool, 
where  she  may  hope  to  escape  from  the  reproaches  which  she  cannot 
endure,  and  where  she  expects  to  meet  with  ready  employment  in 
domestic  service.  On  her  arrival  she  finds  a  difficulty  she  did  not 
anticipate ;  the  few  shillings  of  her  worldly  store  are  soon  expended — 
next  her  clothes  find  their  way  by  degrees  to  the  pawnbroker ;  of 
necessity  a  low  lodging-house  is  her  home,  and  in  desperation  if  not 
by  design  she  is  driven  to  the  streets  for  her  daily  bread.  She  by 
and  by  acquires  intemperate  habits;  all  remains  of  self-respect  soon 
disappear,  and  in  addition  to  her  other  vicious  pix)]>ensities  she 
acquires  that  of  a  thief  This  I  know  to  be  the  sad  history  of  hundreds, 
not  from  Ireland  alone,  but  from  our  own  manufacturing  districts 
also,  who  swell  our  ciiminal  returns. 
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Once  more,  the  many  opportanities  for  petty  pilfering  afforded 
by  the  unprotected  and  exposed  state  of  a  still  considerable  area  of 
our  dock-qnays  and  graving-docks  is  the  last  source  of  crime  which  I 
need  name  as  peculiar  to  this  great  seaport  These  opportunities^  I 
am  glad  to  say,  are  not  so  numerous,  nor  are  they  so  fruitful  of  evil 
as  I  remember  them  to  have  been  in  former  years. 

And,  lastly,  I  must  refer  to  a  few  other  general  causes  of  crime  not 
peculiar  to  this  town  alone,  and  I  must  do  so  but  lightly,  not  because 
I  think  them  of  minor  importance — far  from  it — but  because  I  fear  I 
have  already  trespassed  beyond  reasonable  bounds  on  the  time  of  the 
members;  and  as  not  the  least  amongst  other  demoralizing  influences 
at  work  yet  unnoticed  in  criminal  statistics,  may  be  mentioned  certain 
betting-houses,  of  which  not  less  than  a  score  can  be  pointed  out  by 
name ;  these  are  licensed  public-houses  the  proprietora  of  which  are 
on  the  tur(  and  in  all  of  them  betting,  and  in  most  gambling,  is  a 
constant  practice.  Their  existence  is,  of  course,  known  to  the  police ; 
but  who  can  estimate  the  alarming  extent  of  the  mischief  and  crime 
which  they  engender  ? 

It  cannot  but  be  well  known  that  we  are  surrounded  by  a  very 
large  amount  of  distress  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
though  I  must  acknowledge,  and  I  do  so  with  pride,  that  the  poor  of 
liveipool  have  borne  their  privations  with  most  exemplary  patience 
on  many  very  trying  occasions,  still  pinching  poverty,  and  distress 
consequent  thereon,  we  know  only  too  well  has  driven,  and  does 
always  drive,  numbers  to  the  commission  of  crime  against  which  they 
have  long  made  strong  resistance. 

Crime,  it  has  been  shown  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Symons,  to  which 
I  have  alluded  already,  exists  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  popula- 
tion. This  conclusion  is  incontrovertible.  The  lower  parts  of  the  town 
and  those  districts  bordering  upon  the  docks,  whence  so  many  of  our 
prisoners  come,  literally  swarm  with  human  beings,  and  strongly 
support  Mr.  Symons'  theory.  There  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed,  from  three  to  six  families  living  in 
one  house,  and  that  house  of  very  small  dimensions— not,  indeed, 
larger  than  would  be  adequate  to  the  decent  accommodation  of  one 
or  two ;  and  why  should  I  do  more  than  barely  hint  at  the  fnghtful 
consequences  which  must  flow  from  the  necessarily  imperfect  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  these  hives, — these  morally  and  ph3r8ically  pestilen- 
tial dens  1  What  influences  can  hold  sway  therein,  but  influences  of  a 
vicious  tendency  ?  We  must  look  in  vain  for  any  indications  of  moral 
feeling — religion  exercises  no  restraint  there — every  man  does  and 
SAj%  what  b  right  in  hb  own  eyes,  and  the  law  only  b  respected 
^hen  its  power  cannot  be  resisted. 

Next  amongst  the  conspicuous  causes  of  crime  b  idleness.  Liver- 
pool contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  other  large  towns  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  its  want  of  occupation  for  the  younger  branches  of  the 
community  ;  we  have  no  manufactories  here  employing  children  from 
the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  upwards.  The  factory  system  has  its 
own  peculiar  objections  perhaps,  but  in  the  full  employment  which 
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it  provides  for  all  ages,  it  at  all  events  protects  its  employeiB  fix>m  the 
evils  so  rife  here  and  in  places  where  there  exists  a  like  scaicitj  of 
employment  for  the  rising  population.  This  general  dearth  of  nsefbl 
occupation  for  the  young  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  fenudeB  :  hence 
the  swarms  of  what  are  called  hasket-girls,  hawkers  of  sand,  diipi, 
rubbing  stones,  fruit,  iish,  vegetables,  and  such  like — a  race  of  women 
constantly  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  us  whose  acquaintance  with 
vice  and  crime  dates,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  their  earliest  days. 

We  hear  much  in  all  discussions  on  criminal  statistics  of  the  amount 
of  ignorance  prevailing  amongst  that  part  of  our  population,  and  want 
of  education  is  almost  always  put  forward  as  a  lesuiiiig  cause  of  crime. 
I  do  not  wish  to  demur  to  the  inference,  but  it  may  not  be  oat  of 
place  here  to  remark,  that  very  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
information  on  this  head  derivable  from  any  published  returns.  The 
fsucnhj  of  mere  reading  and  writing  is  very  fkllacious  as  a  criterion  of 
a  man's  education,  but  accepting  even  that  standard  as  indeed  the  onlj 
one  perhaps  within  our  reach,  we  must  not  confide  in  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  constant  occurrence  with  me  to  find  a  prisoner's  educational  con- 
dition misstated,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  steps  at  dififerent  periods 
to  ascertain  from  actual  investigation  their  precise  amount  of  profi- 
ciency, as  well  in  religious  as  in  secular  information,  and  on  comparing 
my  investigations  under  the  latter  head  with  their  condition  as 
reported  in  our  public  documents,  I  have  found  a  coincidence  in  forty- 
six  per  cent.,  and  that  in  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  remaining,  wherdn 
there  existed  a  discrepancy,  the  degree  of  instruction  was  higher 
than  reported.  The  following  is  in  few  figures  a  summary  of  results 
from  actual  and  personal  investigation,  adapted  to  the  usual  official 
returns  :* 


Males. 

FeiLalM. 

Neither  read  nor  write 

...     n    percent. 

35J  per  cent. 

Read  only 

Read  and  write  imperfectly 

...     aii        „ 

4«         » 

..      SH         n 

!«!        „ 

Read  and  write  well 

..      26 

10        „ 

Well  educated       ... 

2             „ 

The  criminal  statistics  exhibit  a  state  of  things  widely  different 
from  this.  As  to  the  religums  education  of  the  same  individuals — ^the 
point  certainly  of  most  importance  in  bearing  in  its  influence  upon 
their  lives  and  conduct — I  submit  the  following  results  of  my 
inquiries  : — 


•  Reported  State  of  Education. 

Males.  Females. 


Neither  read  nor  write        ...  1 179  or  SSJir  per  cent.         1 1 19  or  44*1^  per  cent. 

Readonly             454ori3flf  „                   854  or  337*1       .. 

Road   and   write  imperfectly  i538or46J|f  „                   53ior2wV7'       *» 

Read  and  write  well            ...     114  or    3f4j  „                     19  or    o|^}       ,, 

"Well  educated      ...             ...         7  or    o|(5  ,,                       o 

Males  329a  2524 
Females  2524 

ToUl  5816 
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I.  Utterly  ignorant — by  which  term  I  mean  those  who,  in  some 
mstances,  knew  not  even  our  Saviour  s  name ;  in  others,  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  his  office,  or  any  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  history,  beyond  his  birth  and  death.  Males,  31^  per  cent. ; 
females,  50  per  cent. 

a.  Imperfectly  instructed — including  those  who  possessed  a  confused 
knowledge  of  the  leading  incidents  of  our  Lord's  history,  and  that  he 
came  into  the  world  *  to  save  sinners,'  but  very  little  beyond.  Males, 
35^  P^^  cent. ;  females,  28  per  cent. 

3.  Tolerably  iwUracted — comprehending  those  whom  I  found  pos- 
sessing a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  who  could  give 
some  account  (although  often  but  an  approach  to  the  truth),  of  the 
scheme  of  man's  redemption.  Males,  23^  per  cent. ;  females,  13^ 
percent. 

4.  Intelligent — ^more  or  less  versed  in  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Scripture.     Males,  10  per  cent.  ;  females,  8|  per  cent. 

These  figures  require  no  comment ;  they  cannot  but  suggest  the 
most  serious  reflections  to  the  mind  of  the  social  inquirer,  the  philan- 
thropist, and  the  Christian. 

But  I  must  pass  on.  I  have  spoken  of  the  extent  of  crime  and  its 
causes,  may  I  trespass  on  your  patience  a  few  moments  longer  whilst 
I  endeavour  (hastily  it  must  be)  to  suggest  a  few  remedies  1  In  a 
word  then,  it  is  an  intuitive  truth  in  social  as  in  other  sciences,  remove 
the  cause  and  the  effect  will  cease ;  and  first  shut  up  casinos  and 
dancing  saloons,  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  place  them  under  more 
stringent  regulations. 

Reduce  the  number  of  public-houses,  by  adherence  to  the  principle 
adopted  with  so  much  wisdom  and  discrimination  at  the  last  licensing 
sessions — place  beer-houses  under  magistrates'  licence— let  the  punish- 
ment for  drunkenness  be  visited  upon  the  publican  who  permits  it — 
and  keep  a  more  vigilant  eye  on  marine  store-dealers. 

Restrain,  by  a  more  energetic  enforcement  of  the  existing  police 
act,  the  present  wholesale  exposure  of  goods  at  shop  doors.  If  the 
provisions  of  that  act  do  not  reach  the  evil,  let  the  act  be  amended  at 
the  earliest  possible  period. 

Repress  prostitution  by  suitable  agencies,  and  by  giving  existing 
laws  their  full  scope.  Extend  ragged-schools  in  all  the  low  districts 
of  our  town.  Sui)ply  extended  means  of  education,  particularly 
industrial  training,  and  more  especially  that  of  females.  Promote  the 
recreative  amusements  of  the  labouring  classes  by  the  supply  of  such 
occupations  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  their  minds — cheap 
concerts — popular  lectures  on  familiar  subjects — ^public  libraries — 
cheap  and  wholesome  literature.  Provide  better  dwellings  for  the 
poorer  classes,  and  keep  lodging-houses  within  reasonable  limits  as  to 
numbers  accommodated  in  each,  and  prohibit  the  mixing  of  the  sexes 
when  not  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  low — nay,  may  I  not  say  the  abject — condition  of  the  female 
eriminal  population  of  Liverpool  calls  loudly  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
ladies  of  Liverpool;  why  do  they  not  step  forward  to  put  forth  their 
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own  peculiar  influence  and  energies  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  of  their 
own  sex  ?  We  have  already  three  female  penitentiaries  for  Protes- 
tants, but  they  are  all  full,  and  one  for  Roman  Catholics,  but  recently 
opened  ;  we  have  also  a  female  refuge  for  women  to  whom  the  reproach 
of  prostitution  does  not  attach ;  and  two  girls'  refonnatories,  certified 
under  the  Youthful  OiSenders'  Act;  all  excellent  institutions^  but 
insufficient.  We  have,  moreover,  a  ladies  association  for  the  employ- 
ment of  needlewomen,  but  why  have  we  not  a  similar  one  for  the 
protection  of  women  generally,  one  of  whose  objects  should  be  to 
promote  their  more  general  employment  in  the  various  tradesmen's 
establishments  in  those  offices  and  occupations  now  so  inappropriately 
filled  by  men.  Another  object  might  be  to  promote  emigration  for 
young  women  who  have  forfeited  their  chances  of  honourable  employ- 
ment in  this  country,  but  who  may  hold  out  fair  promise  of  better 
things  when  surrounded  by  other  and  happier  influences.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  young  women  driven  to  the  streets  and  to  prison,  if  not 
by  defects  in  our  workhouse  and  industrial  school  system,  at  all  events 
by  the  absence  of  succour  and  occupation  for  those  who  have  once 
been  the  subjects  of  it — ^shall  these  appeal  to  their  more  favoured  sisters 
in  vain  ? 

As  a  further  remedy,  I  can  confidently  affirm  that  the  reimlt  of  the 
reformatory  action  in  this  town  will  justify  its  continuance  and  exten- 
sion; during  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1857,  467  juveniles 
were  remanded  to  prison  for  inquiry  as  to  their  fitness  for  rdbrmatory 
treatment,  of  whom  233  were  sent  to  various  reformatories;  but 
during  the  year  ending  30th  September  last,  288  were  so  remanded, 
of  whom  only  117  were  sent  to  reformatories,  or  just  half  the  number 
of  the  previous  year, — a  very  striking  contrast;  and  equally  satisfactory 
is  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  juveniles  of  both  sexes^ 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  committed  to  the  Liverpool  gaol  during 
the  years  of  the  operation  of  the  acts  above  alluded  to ;  they  were 
during  the  three  years  ending  30th  June,  1856,  733;  1857,  ^4^  > 
and  1858,  444,  respectively. 

I  attribute  this  result  mainly  to  the  earnest  manner  in  which  the 
magistrates  of  Jiverpool  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Youthful 
Offenders'  Act,  and  the  determination  they  have  shown  to  enforce  in 
all  possible  cases  the  clauses  affecting  the  parental  responsibility. 

And  lastly,  as  to  deterrents  :  I  think  our  j)rison  system,  in  many 
respects,  not  only  admits  of  but  calls  for  improvement— I  speak 
locally.  It  is  known  to  all,  of  course,  that  in  Liverpool  we  possess 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  certainly  the  largest  prison  on  the  separate 
system  in  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  that,  even 
with  the  large  accommodation  of  1000  separate  cells,  we  have  for  a 
long  period  been  compelled  by  want  of  room  to  associate  a  very  laige 
number  of  female^  and  that  too,  I  fear,  under  circumstances 
more  prejudicial  to  reformation  than  the  system  of  necessity  fol- 
lowed at  the  old  gaol.  The  separate  system,  then,  under  which  the 
Liverpool  gaol  is  understood  to  be  conducted  throughout  is  not  fairly 
tested ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  it  is  a  pleasing  hxX 
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to  record  that  the  commitments  during  the  year,  ending  30th  September 
last,  were  less  than  thej  have  been  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

Again,  I  think  our  dietary  is  formed  on  a  wrong  basis  altogether, 
and  that  its  revision  would  be  attended  with  good  eJOTect. 

A  greater  uniformity  and  certainty  of  sentences,  which  should  be 
more  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  character  and  ante- 
cedents of  the  criminal,  must  be  confepsed  to  be  desirable.  How  this 
is  to  be  accomplished  it  is  beyond  my  province  to  inquire. 


The  Incentives  to  Crime  presented  by  Marine  Store  Dealers, 
and  how  to  Repress  them.  By  T.  C.  S.  Kynnersley,  Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate  of  Birmingham. 

Ih  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the  Association,  on  the  4th  May 
last,  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  evils  arising  from  the  facility 
with  which  articles  of  stolen  property,  especially  small  portions  of 
metal,  are  disposed  of  to  marine  store  dealers,  and  the  want  of  some 
general  legislation  which  would  impose  a  check  upon  their  dealings, 
and  render  the  punbhment  of  guilt  moi*e  easy. 

1  nlentioned  that  in  the  metropolis,  Liverpool,  and  other  large 
towns,  there  are  local  acts  which  place  '  brokers,  marine  store  dealers, 
and  other  dealers  in  second-hand  goods,'  under  some  sort  of  restraint, 
and  that  in  all  sea-port  towns  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (17  and  18 
Yict  c.  104)  imposes  upon  them  even  more  stringent  regulations, 
obliging  them  to  register  in  a  book,  which  is  at  all  times  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  police,  a  description  of  the  particular  article  pur- 
chased, and  of  the  vendor,  the  time  of  its  purchase,  and  the  price  paid 
for  it,  and  forbidding  them  to  hwy  from  children,  or  at  unseasonable 
hours  ;  but  that  in  Birmingham,  and  generally  in  all  market  towns 
and  country  places,  the  only  method  of  punishing  the  guilty  receiver 
of  stolen  goods  (whatever  may  be  his  trade  or  calling)  is  by  the  cum- 
brous process  of  an  indictment,  in  which  there  is  always  so  great  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  conviction,  that  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
from  the  Rev.  W.  Hatch,  that,  since  he  had  been  Chaplain  at  Wands- 
worth, among  thousands  of  prisoners,  a  marine  store  dealer  was 
rarely  to  be  found. 

I  stated  that  a  Bill  had  been  prepared  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Birmingham,  which  should  be  of  general  application,  em- 
bodying those  clauses  of  the  different  local  acts,  and  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  which  appeai*ed  most  likely  to  meet  the  evil,  and  I 
also  suggested  a  proision,  which  I  thought  might  be  inserted  in  the 
Consolidated  Larceny  Act,  giving  a  power  of  dealing  with  persons  who 
purchased  stolen  property,  not  actually  with  a  guilty  knowledge,  but 
under  circumstances  which  afforded  a  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
it  to  have  been  dishonestly  obtained. 

The  Parliamentary  session,  however,  passed  away,  and  nothing  was 
done  in  the  way  of  legislation.     The  evil  is  a  fearful  one,  as  all  who 
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are  connected  with  criminal  coorfcs,  or  who  are  tbemselvee  engaged 
in  dealings  with  metals,  know  perfectly  well.  There  is  hardly  any 
phrase,  the  truth  of  which  is  more  generally  admitted  than  this, '  If 
there  were  no  receivers,  there  would  be  no  thieves.'  There  is  nothing 
which  acts  so  directly  as  an  incentive  to  crime  as  the  knowledge  that 
it  can  be  committed  with  impunity.  When  an  old  thief  is  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  a  boy  employed  in  a  manufactory  to  purloin  the  metal 
which  is  entrusted  to  him,  or  on  which  he  can  easily  lay  his  handi^ 
there  is  no  argument  so  powerful  as  this,  '  You  can*t  be  found  oat 
There  is  a  convenient  shop  at  hand  where  the  plimder  may  be  readily 
disposed  of,  without  any  question  asked.  You  will  get  the  money  at 
once,  and  if  you  keep  your  own  counsel,  no  one  will  know  anything 
about  the  matter.*  I  am  very  anxious,  indeed,  that  this  subject  ahoold 
be  fully  discussed  at  the  present  meeting  of  the  Associatiim ;  and 
having  been  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  write  '  a  short  paper,  stating 
the  results  of  my  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  also  what  hasbeoi 
done,  or  is  intended  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  legislation,*  I  take  the 
libei-ty  of  sending  the  following  remarks,  hoping  that  at  least  they 
may  serve  to  provoke  a  discussion. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  existence  or  extent  of  the  evil  furthtf 
than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  a  remedy. 

The  evil  is,  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  to  be  found  in  every  town 
who  are  ready  to  buy  from  any  person  who  comes  to  the  door,  at  any 
Lour  of  the  day  or  night,  any  article  they  choose  to  offer  for  sale, 
without  asking  where  it  came  firom  or  how  they  got  it.  A  melting 
pot  or  crucible  is  always  ready,  into  which  the  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass, 
or  copper,  is  instantly  plunged,  and  all  trace  of  identity  is  at  once  gone. 
Iron  and  lead  are  simply  broken  up,  cut,  or  defaced.  Even  if  this  is 
not  done— if  the  stolen  articles  themselves  are  found  concealed  under 
a  bed,  or  in  a  stable,  or  a  garden,  there  is  a  wife,  and  there  are  chil- 
dren and  servants  about  the  place,  any  of  whom  may  liave  purloined 
them,  and  all  of  whom  deny  all  knowledge  of  them  ;  so  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  stolen  property  being  found  on  the  premises  is  of  little 
avail.  Perhaps  the  thief,  a  mere  child,  is  found  actually  dealing  with 
the  keeper  of  the  shop  ;  but  the  goods  are  not  absolutely  reduced  into 
his  possession,  or  the  price  b  not  agreed  upon,  or  it  is  not  so  much 
below  the  value  as  to  afford  conclusive  proof  of  *  guilty  knowledge.* 
Perhaf  )s  the  thief,  on  being  detected,  subsequently  to  a  sale  or  transfer, 
is  willing  to  give  evidence  against  the  receiver ;  but  there  is  no 
corroborative  testimony  to  support  his  statement,  and  so,  after  the 
case  has  been  heard  by  the  magistrate,  the  marine  store  dealer  is 
told  that  Mt  is  one  of  grave  suspicion,  and  that  he  had  better  be  more 
careful  in  his  dealings  for  the  future ;'  and,  for  the  ninth  or  tenth 
time,  he  retires  triumphantly  from  the  dock,  and  walks  forth  a  firee 
man,  though  there  is  not  an  individual  in  court  who  has  the  slightest 
doubt  of  his  guilt. 

Now  I  think  no  one  can  doubt  that  some  new  mode  of  dealing  with 
cases  of  this  description  is  urgently  required,  and  I  earnestly  hope  and 
trust  that  we  shall  not  see  another  session  of  Parliament  pass  over 
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<rar  heads  without  witnessing  the  removal  of  so  great  an  imperfection 
in  our  criminal  law. 

I  believe  a  general  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  shops  kept  by  marine 
store  dealers,  brokers,  and  dealers  in  second-hand  goods,  will  be  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  early  in  the  next  session  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
tliat  what  we  want  is  the  general  adoption  of  a  principle  to  be  found 
in  the  24th,  26th,  and  27  th  sections  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act, 
a  and  3  Vict.  c.  71 — ^viz.,*  that  the  bare  possession  of  stolen  property, 
unaccounted  for,  shall  be  made  criminal,  and  punishable  with  heavy 
fines  and  imprisonment 

There  may,  probably,  be  an  unwillingness  in  some  quarters  to 
invest  magistrates  with  so  much  additional  discretionary  power,  but 
I  confess  I  think  the  presence  of  lynx-eyed  reporters,  and  solicitors, 
and  the  large  body  of  spectators  and  audience,  which  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  police-<;ourts  and  petty  sessions  in  these  days,  afford  a  very 
tolerable  security  against  the  iufluence  of  prejudice  or  partiality  in 
magistratea  If^  however,  it  is  thought  that  every  man,  though  he  is 
a  marine  store  dealer,  should  have  the  benefit  of  tiial  by  jury,  by  all 
means  let  him  have  it,  if  he  pleases ;  in  which  case  there  might  be  an 
indictment  preferred,  as  at  present,  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  <fec., 
and  it  might  be  declared,  by  statute,  that  the  fact  of  purchasing  from 
children,  or  except  between  certain  specified  hours,  or  of  melting,  or 
defacing,  before  a  certain  period  after  purchase,  should  be  declared 
conclusive  evidence  of  guilty  knowledge  ;  or  the  jury  might  have  a 
power  of  negativing  the  *  guilty  knowledge,'  and  convicting,  upon  the 
same  indictment,  of  *  receiving,  having  at  the  time  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  the  property  to  have  been  stolen,*  and  the  punishment 
might  be  still  fiine  or  imprisonment. 

I  really  believe  that  either  of  these  modes  would  be  a  great  dis- 
cooiagement  to  a  most  pernicious  class  of  criminals  ;  and  I  beg  very 
respectfully  to  submit  them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association, 
with  a  hope  that,  if  they  are  approved,  those  who  have  influence 
will  exert  it  to  obtain  for  them  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 


*  S  14.  Every  person  who  shall  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  charged  with 
having  in  bis  possession  anything  which  may  reasonably  be  suspected  of  being 
stolen  or  unlawfully  obtained,  and  who  shall  not  give  an  account  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  magistrate  how  he  came  by  the  same,  shtdl  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
mtanour,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5^.  (or  two  months'  imprisonment). 

%  76.  If  a  person  is  found  in  possession  of  stolen  goods,  and  is  brought  before  a 
magiatrate,  and  it  appears  to  such  magistrate  that  such  person  had  reasonable 
caase  to  believe  the  same  to  have  been  stolen  or  unlawfully  obtained,  every  such 
penoD  ahall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour — penalty  5^  (or  three  months' 
impriaonment). 

I  37.  If  any  goods  shall  be  stolen  or  unlawfully  obtained,  and  complaint  be 
made  to  a  magistrato  that  such  goods  are  in  the  possession  of  any  broker,  dealer 
in  marine  stores,  or  other  dealer  in  second-hand  property,  or  of  any  person  who 
•hall  have  advanced  money  on  the  credit  of  such  goods,  the  magistrate  may 
israe  a  summons  or  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  such  broker,  ic,  and  for 
the  production  of  such  goods,  and  order  such  goods  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
owner  either  without  any  payment,  or  on  payment  of  such  sum  as  the  magistrato 
may  think  fit. 
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On  some  Characteristics  of  a  great  Maritime  Town ;  having 
especial  Reference  to  the  Criminal  Tendencies  of  its  Popu' 
lation.     By  J.  T.  Danson,  F.S.S. 

In  the  year  1851  there  were  in  Great  Britain  815  towns,  each  con- 
taining 2000  or  more  persons. 

Omitting  London,  as  not  falling  properly  into  the  same  class  vith 
any  other,  there  were  twenty-six  of  these  distinguished  as  sea-ports, 
or  maritime  towns. 

But  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  were  counted  as  two — a  division  to 
be  justified  now  only  on  grounds  which  would  separate  London  from 
Southwark,  or  Manchester  from  Salford. 

Tlie  twenty-five  remaining  being  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
population,  the  first  five  will  be: — Liverpool,  population,  375,955) 
Glasgow  (city  and  suburbs),  344,986;  Bristol,  137,328;  Newcastle, 
87,784  ;  HuU,  84,690 ;  Sunderland,  63,897.  Glasgow,  however,  has 
a  double  character  :  it  is  both  a  port,  like  Liverpool,  and  a  mano&c- 
turing  town,  like  Manchester ;  so  that  its  population  gives  it  a  higher 
place  in  this  list  than  is  due  to  its  eminence  as  a  maritime  town 
merely. 

Liverpool — inasmiich  as  its  commerce  now  exceeds  that  of  London 
— is  the  first  port  of  the  empire,  and,  on  the  same  ground  of  com- 
parison, the  first  in  the  world.  Still  excluding  London,  Bristol  stands 
next 

How  Liverpool  became,  or  how  long  it  is  likely  to  continue,  what 
it  is,  we  need  hardly  here  consider ;  the  present  purpose  being  only  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  more  apparent  and  prominent  moral 
characteristics  of  a  great  maritime  town,  so  exemplified  The  dense 
population  now  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  has  obvioiudy  been 
brought,  and  is  retained  there,  by  motives  similar  to  those  under 
which  all  our  larger  towns  have  been  formed — similar,  but  not 
identical.  The  pursuit  of  gain,  or,  more  precisely,  of  profitable  em- 
ployment for  capital  and  labour,  is  similar.  The  methods  only  differ. 
But  hence  arises  a  material,  though  not  at  first  apparent,  diffei*enoe  in 
the  component  elements  of  the  population.  In  all  these  towns  the 
leading  motives,  imparting  a  distinctive  character  to  the  people,  have 
a  decidedly  acquisitive  tendency,  and  the  result  is  a  corresponding 
bent  of  mind,  greater  and  more  influential  than  is  readily  perceptible 
by  any  one  habituated  to  the  locality.  The  most  widely-accepted 
standard  of  ability  has  reference,  very  naturally,  to  success  in  doing 
that  which  the  leading  occupants  of  the  locality  are  here  for  the 
express  purpose  of  doing — making  money.  Hence  the  special 
pride  of  towns,  and  of  most  people  brought  up  in  large  industrial 
towns,  is  the  display  of  wealth ;  their  special  humiliation  in  the 
inability  to  display  it.  Pi-actically,  our  best-recognised  virtues  are 
pecuniary :  as  the  punctual  payment  of  his  bills  by  the  merchant ;  and 
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the  panctnal  rendering  of  his  accounts  hj  the  agent  And  our 
temptations,  and  our  vices,  are  the  same. 

These  remarks  would  have  no  fit  purpose  here,  were  it  not  that 
the  most  constant  and  effective  of  all  educational  influences  is  example ; 
and  that  the  effect  of  example  is  intensified  in  towns,  by  the  closer  and 
more  intimate  relations  there  established  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  society. 

A  great  maritime  town,  however,  differs,  and,  in  some  respects 
widely,  from  other  large  towns ;  and  these  diffei*ences  have  a  palpable 
effect  on  the  criminal  tendencies  of  its  population. 

Careful  statistical  inquiry  has  already  established  it  as  a  fact  that 
what  may  be  termed  the  tendency  to  commit  acts  of  a  criminal  cha- 
racter, as  evinced  by  proof  of  their  commission,  varies  with  age. 
Of  all  the  criminals  brought  \mder  the  cognizance  of  the  law,  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  any  one  year,  about  one-fourth  will  be  found 
to  be  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  nearly  three- 
fifths  will  probably  be  found  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of  age. 
Now  of  persons  at  this,  the  criminal,  period  of  life,  all  large  towns 
have  an  excess,  as  com]>ared  with  the  average  of  the  entire  kingdom ; 
and  of  course  a  still  greater  excess  as  compared  only  with  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Further,  when  the  statistics  of  the  kingdom  (England  and 
Wales)  ai'e  regarded  in  mass,  it  is  found  that  the  tendency  to 
crime  among  females,  as  marked  by  the  number  of  that  sex  ap- 
pearing as  criminal  offenders,  is,  when  compared  with  the  number 
living  of  each  sex,  and  with  the  number  of  male  offenders,  not 
much  more  than  one-fifth  of  that  prevalent  among  males.  But  age, 
though  it  affects  the  tendency  to  ciime  in  females,  does  not  affect  it 
precisely  as  with  males.  With  females  the  criminal  tendency  seems 
to  be  distributed  more  equally  over  the  earlier  periods  of  active  life  ; 
and  when  we  look  to  the  re-committals,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  that 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  instances  in  which  females  appear 
as  criminal  offenders  is  largely  balanced  by  the  inveteracy  of  the 
criminal  tendency  in  that  sex,  when  once  developed. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  ages  of  the  population  in  Liverpool,  of 
both  males  and  females,  are  each,  apart  from  all  other  circumstances, 
such  as  strongly  to  favour  the  development  and  action  of  the  criminal 
tendency. 

In  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  at  the  Census  of  1851,  there  were 
182,058  males,  and  193,897  females.  In  England  and  Wales  the 
excess  of  females  on  the  whole  population  at  the  same  time  was  equal 
to  eleven  per  thousand  of  both.  Here,  at  the  outset,  from  readily 
accessible  statistics,  we  find  it  sixteen  per  thousand.  The  males,  too, 
are  in  excess  chiefly  after  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  while  the  females 
are  considerably  in  excess  at  every  peiiod,  from  fifteen  to  fifty-five 
years  of  age. 

Again,  the  tendency  of  crime  is,  on  good  grounds,  conjectured, 
though  not  yet  strictly  proved,  to  be  stronger  among  those  who  are 
i^moved  from  the  iufluences   of  family   and   neighbourhood,    than 
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among  those  who  are  still  under  these  Inflaences.  In  many  instanees 
the  development  of  some  such  tendency  affords  the  motive  for  leaving 
the  place  of  birth.  In  others,  such  a  removal,  especially  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  gives  it  freer  play,  by  increasing  temptation  and 
weakening  the  habitual  power,  whatever  that  may  be,  to  resiBt  it 
And  analogy  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that  any  group 
of  population  will  be  found  lawless  in  proportion  to  its  freedom  from 
the  ties  suggested  by  regard  to  any  good  reputation  the  individual 
may  have  in  the  locality. 

In  this  respect,  also,  Liverpool  is  unfortunate.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  its  population  aged  twenty  years  and  upwards,  in  185 1 
(that  number  being  213,767),  only  48,298,  or  considerably  lees  than 
one-fourth,  were  bom  in  the  town.  A  much  larger  number  (no  IchS 
than  61,089)  of  this  grown-up  part  of  the  population,  were  bom  in 
Ireland.  In  other  words,  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  adult  popu- 
lation, and  moi*e  than  one-third  of  our  adults  at  the  criminal  age,  are 
of  Irish  birth.  Manchester  and  Salford  (with  a  total — twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards — of  225,727)  had,  in  185 1,  a  native  section 
numbering  62,733,  ^^^  *^  ^"^^  o^®  ^^  ^^7  39>377-  The  foreign 
subjects  (of  this  age)  were,  in  Liverpool,  2944 ;  and  in  Manchester 
and  Salford,  1263. 

Nor  is  this  all  :  a  large  proportion  of  our  population,  though  its 
number  can  only  be  estimated,  is  rather  migratory  than  resident. 

The  number  returned  witliin  the  borough,  in  1 851,  as 'seamen, 
and  others  connected  widi  sea-navigation,'  was  17,725.  This  was 
exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  persons  of  similar  occapations  sleeping 
onboard  vessels  in  the  port  on  the  30th  of  March,  1851.  There 
are  also  always  present  in  the  town  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  come  here  in  search  of  vessels,  in  which  to  go  to  various  part^ 
of  the  world,  as  emigrants  or  otherwise  ;  as  well  as  a  large  number 
simply  in  search  of  employment ;  and  most  of  these  either  furnish  a 
temptation  fco  crime,  or  are  themselves  apt  to  £bi11  into  it. 

Further,  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  employment  afforded 
to  the  lowest  class  of  labour  in  Liverpool,  that  this  employment  shall 
be  more  or  less  intermittent.  The  extent  of  this  description  of 
employment  is  great ;  and  its  fluctuation,  by  submitting  large  num- 
bers of  persons,  at  once  poor  and  ignorant,  and  necessarily  more 
or  less  familiar,  if  only  by  obsei'vation,  with  the  irregularities  of  a 
criminal  life,  makes,  at  every  period  of  commercial  stagnation, 
some  addition  to  what  are  termed  the  dangerous  classes  of  the 
population. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  much  more  numerous  were 
(1851)  some  of  the  classes  lowest  in  the  labour  market,  and  thence 
most  liable  to  be  precipitated  by  circumstances  into  evil  courses,  in 
Liverpool  than  in  Manchester  : — 
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Males: — 

Oarten,  &o 

Porters,  &c 

Labourers  (undefined)  

Vagrants  

Persons  of  no  stated  occupation       

FSMALES: — 

Domestic  servants  (general) 

Charwomen      

Milliners  and  sempstresses 

Vagrants  

Persons  of  no  stated  occupation  or  condition 


LlYXBPOOL, 

Mahchsstsb 

Population, 

AKD   SaLVOBD, 

375.955- 

Population,  367,332. 

«,553 

1,867 

5,329 

5,454 

",533 

7,008 

192 

56 

3,8^7 

^45f 

17,879 

13,263 

2,244 

1,606 

9,245 

8,166 

289 

46 

4,894 

2,153 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  comparing  Liverpool  with  Man- 
chester, we  do  not  so  much  display  the  extent  of  any  dangerous 
element  of  our  town  population,  as  the  excess  here  of  an  element 
known  to  be  dangerously  large  in  both  towns. 

So  much  for  the  fitness  of  the  population  itself,  to  furnish,  on 
adequate  inducement,  a  large  number  of  criminals. 

Nor  are  inducements  wanting.  On  the  contrary,  their  strength 
and  frequency  are  such  as  to  augment  very  materially  the  ordinary 
efiect  of  the  presence  of  such  a  population. 

In  the  first  place  (to  dismiss  at  once  a^  topic  which  cannot  be 
wholly  avoided,  but  may  be  more  fitly  dealt  with  apart)  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  of  our  female  population  by  prostitution — 
BO  often,  elsewhere,  and  almost  invariably  here,  the  introduction 
of  that  sex  to  a  life  of  crime— is  amply  provided  for  by  the 
constant  presence  of  a  numerous  floating  population  .  of  males, 
seamen  and  others,  without  homes,  with  strong  passions,  with 
leisure,  and  with  money  to  spare.  Our  prostitutes  (as  our  criminals, 
and  our  paupers)  are  nearly  all  Irish  ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
our  female  crime  is  committed  in  palpable  connexion  with  this  sad 
'social  evil.' 

Then  the  great  centre  of  employment,  for  rude  labour  especially, 
being  found  at  the  docks,  and  in  the  adjacent  warehouses,  and  the 
employment  itself  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  handling  in 
various  ways,  the  shipping  and  unshipping,  the  cartage,  porterage 
and  stowage  of  goods,  all  more  or  less,  and  some  especially  and  un- 
avoidably, expc^ed  to  depredation,  it  follows  that  those  who  are 
criminally  disposed,  in  the  class  of  rude  labourers,  seldom  lack  tempta- 
tion to  what  are  technically  termed  '  crimes  against  property  without 
violence  :'  a  description  which  covers  the  great  bulk  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  this  country,  and  more  particularly  in  the  towns. 

The  following  tabular  statements  extracted  from  the  *  Criminal 
Statistics,'  for  1857,  will  show,  in  some  degree,  how  Liverpool  alone 
compares  with  the  entire  county  of  Lancaster,  and  with  the  kingdom 
at  large,  especially  as  to  female  crime. 


M»lM. 

Femaln. 

PerCflBtece 
oTFeaulM. 

15,970  . 

XI  : 

..     4.299 
..     1,157 
..        5'3 

3« 
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Sent  for  trial,  for  all  offences,  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  39,  1857  : 

Total. 

In  EDgland  and  Wales...     20,169 

CouDty  of  LaDcaster      3,590 

Borough  of  Liverpool       i,  207 

Sent  for  trial  for  the  following  six  offences  only,  in  the  same 
period : — i.  Shooting,  stabbing,  <kc.  ;  2.  Assaulting  and  inflicting 
bodily  harm ;  3.  Larceny  from  the  person ;  4.  Simple  larceny ;  5. 
Beceiving  stolen  goods ;  6.  Keeping  disorderly  houses. 

In  England  and  Wales... 
County  of  Lanoaster 
Borough  of  Liverpool 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  is  by 
much  the  highest  in  Liverpool.  The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not 
permit  me  to  extend  the  comparison  to  Manchester  and  Glasgow ; 
or  I  might  adduce  ample  evidence  that  in  this  respect  Liverpool  has 
an  uufortunate  eminence,  as  compared  with  either  of  those  towns. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  features  of  our  social 
condition.  Being,  to  some  extent,  distinctive  of  a  great  maritime 
town,  they  may  serve  to  indicate  its  moral  significance  more  pre- 
cisely than  this  is  yet  written  in  the  mere  statistics  of  crime. 


Percentage 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

ofFemaka. 

10,945     .. 

..     7,990 

...     «,955 

a6 

a,2i5     .. 

.     1,297 

918 

40 

824     .. 

..         400 

414 
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The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society,     By  W.  BaYxNE  Banken. 

THE  treatment  of  our  criminal  popidation  has  of  late  years  attracted 
much  public  attention.  The  farther  inquiry  has  been  carried,  the 
more  obvious  has  appeared  the  necessity  for  energetic  action.  Be- 
formatories,  refuges,  and  schools,  recently  established  in  many  parts 
of  England,  are  imdoubtedly  effecting  much  towards  diminishing  the 
frequency  of  crime ;  but,  whilst  their  support  is  expensive,  their 
operations  are  necessarily  limited.  Fi-equently,  even  were  op]x>r- 
tui)ities  afforded  to  discharged  prisoners  to  avail  themselves  of  such, 
they  would  refuse  to  do  so,  either  from  misapprehension  of  their 
nature,  or  from  impatience  of  the  control  there  exercised  over  them. 

The  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  doe«  not  profess  to  contain 
any  reformatory  element     Its  origin  may  be  briefly  stated. 

On  the  lothof  February,  1857,  a  meeting  was  held  in  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  formiug  a  society  to  assist  prisoners,  on  their  discbai^, 
to  procure  employment  in  some  honest  trade.  It  was  agreed  that  &e 
Society  should  deal  only  with  the  cases  of  those  of  whom  reasonable 
hope  of  ultimate  restoration  to  honesty  could  be  entertained  by  the 
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governors  of  prisons,  and  others  who  had  been  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  watching  their  conduct.  The  operations  of  the  Society  were  com- 
menced in  the  month  of  May.  Since  that  period  65  men  and 
12  women  have  been  assisted  to  emigrate  ;  128  men  and  24  women 
have  had  employment  found  for  them,  or  have  been  assisted  to 
rejoin  their  friends ;  while  79  men  and  8  women  are  at  this  moment 
under  the  careful  management  of  the  Society.  The  plan  that  has 
been  adopted  with  regard  to  discharged  prisoners  is  this  : — Par- 
ticulars of  their  respective  cases  are  obtained  by  the  Society  from  the 
governors  of  the  prisons  from  which  they  are  about  to  be  released ; 
should  these  prove  satisfactory,  the  ex-prisonera  (if  coming  from  a 
convict  prison)  make  over  their  gratuity  into  the  hands  of  the  Society, 
and  it  is  employed  in  assisting  them  to  emigrate,  or  enabling  them  to 
obtain  work  in  this  country. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  that  have  been  dealt  with  are  those  of 
men  and  women  who  have  completed  a  four  years'  term  of  imprison* 
ment,  subject  during  those  four  years  to  strict  discipline,  each  hour 
being  apportioned  to  compulsory  labour,  or  rest.  Having  ample  time 
for  reflection  on  the  consequences  of  crime,  and  benefiting,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  by  religious  instruction  and  advice,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
but  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  self-interest,  many  of  them,  on  quitting  the 
prison  walls,  are  anxious  to  become  honest  members  of  society.  After 
being  separated  for  so  long  a  period  from  their  former  associates  and 
friends,  they  frequently,  on  their  release,  find  themselves  quite  at  a 
loss  whither  to  go,  or  how  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  Unless  by  some 
fortunate  accident  they  readily  obtain  work,  or  have  respectable 
friends  to  assist  and  advise  them,  destitute  as  they  are  of  character, 
they  almost  inevitably  resort  to  old  haunts  of  crime  and  vice.  Cast 
out  by  society,  with,  as  it  were,  every  man's  hand  against  them,  they 
Bee  no  alternative  but  to  recur  to  their  old  habits  of  theft  and 
degradation ;  and  they  become  once  more  marked  men,  known  to 
the  police  as  habitual  companions  of  thieves.  Again  and  again  con- 
victed and  imprisoned,  they  are  cut  off  from  all  opportunity,  all  hope 
of  restoration  to  decency  and  respectability.  Growing  old  in  a  life  of 
constant  crime,  they  must  necessarily  utterly  ruin  many  less  depraved 
than  themselves,  by  their  evil  instruction  and  example.  It  is  in  such 
cases  as  these  that  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  may  expect 
to  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence.  Many  have  applied  to  it 
fresh  from  the  restraints  of  prison  life — have  in  a  few  days  sailed  for 
Canada,  Australia,  or  other  lands,  entering  upon  a  new  life  in  a 
country  where  their  previous  character  is  unknown,  where  they  are 
fiir  removed  from  evil  associations,  where  their  better  feelings  have  full 
scope  for  development.  The  gratuities  they  receive  from  the  prison 
authorities  go  as  far  as  they  can  to  defray  the  exi>enses  of  their 
emigration.  In  many  cases  they  are  amply  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  only  help  the  Society  gives  is  by  enabling  the  discharged 
prisoner  to  lay  out  his  money  most  advantageously  to  himself. 

The  cases  of  discharged  female  prisoners  have  necessarily  been 
attended  with  greater  trouble  and  expense.     With  regard  to  men, 
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suitable  lodgings  have  at  a  trifling  cost  been  procured  for  them  for 
the  few  days  necessary  to  complete  arrangements  for  their  emigration; 
but  it  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  another 
plan  with  regard  to  women.  A  small  house,  under  the  management 
of  a  female  superintendent,  has  been  provided  as  their  temporary 
home.  There  they  remain  for  a  short  time  until  they  emigrate, 
obtain  situations,  or  are  received  back  by  their  friends.  This 
house  is  used  as  a  lodging,  being  merely  a  place  of  refuge  and 
retreat  for  a  limited  period.  It  has  accommodation  only  for  seven 
-women  as  occupants  at  one  time.  Washing  and  needlework  is  done 
there ;  and  it  is  made,  as  far  as  possible,  self-supporting.  Most  of 
those  about  to  leave  the  country  are  occupied  whilst  there  in  pre- 
paring for  their  voyage — others,  in  getting  ready  to  enter  into  service. 
With  regard  to  employment  at  home  the  Society  has  guarded  itself, 
as  far  as  possible,  against  interfering  in  any  degree  with  the  claims  of 
honest  labour. 

In  some  cases  work  has  been  obtained  for  applicants  under  mastersi, 
who  always  have  been  made  fully  acquainted  with  their  previous 
career ;  in  others,  men  have  been  enabled  to  resume  the  trade  they 
followed  previous  to  their  conviction — their  own  money,  with  addition 
occasionally  of  a  small  loan,  being  employed  in  their  behalf 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  Society  has  received  most  satisfac- 
tory accounts  of  the  well-doing  of  both  the  men  and  the  women  it 
has  been  instrumental  in  gaining  employment  for,  and  the  loans  ad- 
vanced have  almost  in  every  instance  been  repaid.  The  increasing 
willingness  on  the  part  of  employers  to  take  ex-prisoners,  recom- 
mended them  by  the  Society,  into  their  service,  affords  much  encou- 
ragement to  the  committee  in  this  branch  of  their  exertions.  Many 
letters  have  been  received  from  discharged  prisoners  and  their  em- 
ployers, testifying  to  the  gratitude  of  the  former  for  the  aid  afforded 
to  them  in  beginning  a  new  life  of  honesty  and  independence,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  employers  with  their  services. 

With  regard  to  those  who  have  been  assisted  to  emigrate,  the 
Society  has  been  informed  by  the  agents,  who  have  conveyed  them  to 
their  respective  destinations,  that  there  has  been  no  instance  of  their 
behaving  ill  in  any  way.  It  is  still  more  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases  undertaken  by  the  Society  only  eight  men 
and  four  women  are  known  to  have  relapsed  into  old  habits  of  crime, 
whilst  certain  information  has  been  received  of  the  well-doing  of 
forty-one  men  and  twelve  women ;  of  the  rest  the  Society  has  at  pre- 
sent no  information.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  operations 
of  this  yet  infant  Society  is  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  contem- 
plated, especially  when  the  comparatively  trifling  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  devoted  to  each  individual  case  is  considered.  The 
average  expense  of  assisting  discharged  prisoners  to  emigrate  has  been 
lo^.  28.  per  head,  out  of  wliich  *jL  7s.  pd.  has  been  furnished  by  the 
prisoner  or  his  friends ;  2L  1 4s.  3d.  by  the  Society, 

Upon  those  who  have  been  employed  in  this  country,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Society  to  expend  but  a  very  small  sum,  not  exceed- 
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ing  in  the  average  Js.  per  head.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Society 
has  lavished  no  unnecessary  funds,  but  has  untiringly  endeavoured 
at  the  smallest  possible  cost  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  better  things 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  embrace  it  Its  operations  being  almost 
entirely  confined  to  adults,  who  have  undei^one  a  lengthened  sentence, 
it  has  been  considered  unnecessary  to  establish  any  machinery  for 
reformation.  In  this  respect  the  unwearying  exertions  of  the  prison 
authorities,  maintained  throughout  a  lengthened  period  of  imprison- 
ment, afford  every  hope  for  reformation  where  reformation  is  possible. 
In  conclusion,  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  judging  from 
its  past  success,  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  the 
good  effect  of  its  operations  may  be  apjjarent  in  the  statistics  of  cnme. 
One  object  has  been  already  obtained.  The  money  received  by  the 
dischaiged  prisoners  is  at  least  not  squandered  as  formerly  in  idle 
profligacy.  Its  possessors  are  constrained  to  live  for  a  time  in  out- 
ward respectability.  Those  who  remain  in  England  are  kept  as  far 
as  possible  under  the  supervision  of  the  Society,  and  every  care  is 
taken  to  ascertain  that  they  are  really  gaining  an  honest  livelihood. 
Strict  inquiry  from  time  to  time  is  made  in  reference  to  the  behaviour 
of  those  at  work  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  information  con- 
cerning them  is  conveyed  to  the  Society,  either  through  the  kindness 
of  their  respective  employers,  or  from  other  sources  of  undoubted 
respectability  and  credit.  With  regard  to  those  at  work  in  London, 
the  agent  of  the  Society  is  constantly  employed  in  investigating  the 
truth  of  their  statements,  and  inquiring  into  the  steadiness  of  their 
conduct.  It  is  to  be  hoped  in  a  few  years,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  Society,  that  the  influence  of  old  offenders  on  our 
criminal  population  may  be  very  considerably  weakened.  It  is  not 
possible  by  any  sudden  revolution  to  convert  those  from  their  earliest 
years  habituated  to  a  life  of  crime  and  degradation  to  honesty  and 
respectability,  yet  if  the  temptations  to  relapse  into  crime  be  lessened, 
if  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  are  made  apparent,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many  not  entirely  depmved  will 
embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  redeeming  the  past. 


The  Industrial  Home,  Wakefield.    By  R.  Monckton 
MiLNES,  M.P. 

As  one  of  the  Visiting  Justices  of  the  Wakefield  House  of  Cor- 
rection, I  have  judged  that  a  short  account  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Discharged  Prisoners,  lately  established  in  connexion  with  that 
prison  by  its  Governor,  Mr.  Shepherd,  might  be  acceptable  to  this 
department.  The  miserable  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  prisoners, 
on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  and  the  speedy  return  of  many 
within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol,  were  a  natural  subject  of  interest 
to  so  intelligent  a  public  of&cer ;  and  I  will  state  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  attempted,  in  some  degree,  to  mitigate  the  eviL 
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The  question  of  tlie  treatment  of  disc1iai*ged  prisoners  came  partially 
before  the  late  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  took 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  transportation  and  imprisonment ;  and 
though  no  resolution  upon  that  matter  appears  in  their  report,  the  *  Blue 
Book'  shows  that  evidence  was  taken  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  it  was  advisable  that  some  refuge  for  discharged 
prisoners — where  they  might  remain  for  a  limited  peiiod  after  the 
expiration  of  their  punishment,  under  conditions  of  strict  discipline 
and  regular  hibour — should  be  attached  to  each  large  prison,  was  pro- 
posed and  rejected.  Mr.  Shepherd  was  one  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  committee ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  determination  to  make  a 
practical  experiment  in  this  direction  may  have  been  decided  by  its 
proceedings.  He  began,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  private  friends, 
by  renting  an  old  house  almost  contiguous  to  the  prison,  and  placing  in 
it  some  rude  and  scanty  furniture.  Here,  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  I  will  submit  to  you,  he  established  some  half- 
dozen  ])risonei*s,  with  the  clear  understanding  that  their  abode  was 
only  to  be  temponiry,  and  that  they  were  to  spare  no  effort  to  obtain 
employment  elsewhere.  You  will  see  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  the  life  is  hard,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  detain  the  dischai^ged 
prisoner  except  the  fear  of  destitution,  or  the  dread  of  strong 
temptation  to  relax  into  crime.  The  large  number — about  a  third — 
who  have  left  the  establishment  without  having  obtained  employment, 
or  even  without  the  pretence  of  seeking  it,  shows  that  there  has  been 
no  indulgence  in  luxury  which  could  indecorously  contrast  the  posi- 
tion of  these  persons  and  that  of  the  labourer  or  the  artisan  who  has 
not  violated  the  law.  Here  are  the  rules  and  regulations  as  supplied 
to  me  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  and  also  the  results  of  the  experiment  up  to 
the  end  of  the  last  month  : — 

The  Industrial  Home,  WakfJiekL 

Tlie  Industrial  Home  is  established  to  give  temporary  work  to 
destitute  i)risoners,  on  their  discharge  from  prisK)n. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine  o'clock  at  night ;  but  from  half-past  seven  until  nine  in  the 
evening  the  men  may,  if  they  choose,  attend  school  in  another  room, 
an  evening  schoolmaster  being  provided  for  the  puqwse.  Some  of 
the  best-conducted  men,  who  have  been  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Industrial  Home,  are  allowed  to  leave  work  at  half-i)ast  six  o^clock  iu 
the  evening. 

An  officer  is  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  men  in  their  work, 
and  for  su])ei'vision. 

During  the  fii-st  fourteen  days  of  their  stay  the  men  receive  no 
wages,  but  have  board  and  lodging  provided  for  them.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  they  are  exi)ected  to  sui)port  themselves. 

The  house  where  each  man  is  to  lodge  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor ;  but  it  is  intended,  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained,  to 
build  a  model  lodging-house. 

The  Industrial  Home  is  intended  to  be  self-supporting — that  is,  to 
be  maintained  by  the  protits  of  the  work  done. 
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Rules. 

1.  The  hours  of  attendance  at  work  are  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  half-past  seven  in  the  evening. 

2.  Each  man  is  expected  to  commence  work  on  Monday  morning, 
and  to  produce  each  day  a  quantity  of  work  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Superintendent. 

3.  The  hours  of  attendance  at  school  are  from  half-past  seven  until 
nine  in  the  evening. 

4.  Every  man  is  required  to  be  clean  in  his  person  and  habits. 

5.  No  one  must  be  absent  from  his  lodgings  after  half-])ast  ten  at 
Bight  in  summer,  and  ten  in  winter. 

6.  Every  inmate  must  lodge  at  the  place  appointed  by  the 
Grovemor. 

7.  No  smoking  is  allowed  within  the  walls  of  the  Industrial  Home. 

8.  No  drunkenness,  begging,  swearing,  quarrelling,  improper 
language,  or  disrespect  to  the  managers  of  the  Home  will  be  allowed. 

9.  Any  workman  spoiling  his  work  will  be  fined  according  to  the 
amount  of  damage. 

10.  Every  man  must  give  notice  to  the  Superintendent  before  he 
leaves  his  employment. 

Any  breach  of  these  rules  will  be  punished  by  fine  or  dismissal, 
aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

343  destitute  persons,  chiefly  discharged  prisoners,  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  establishment  since  the  opening  in  November,  1856  ; 
305  have  voluntarily  left  or  been  dismissed  ;  95  have  left  without 
assigning  any  reason  ;  73  have  been  discharged  for  misconduct ;  36 
have  left,  having  objections  to  regulations  ;  34  have  left  to  seek  em- 
ployment ;  67  have  obtained  employment ;  and  38  remain  in  the 
Industrial  Home.  Out  of  the  305,  who  have  left  or  been  dis- 
missed, 45  have  again  been  committed  to  prison. 

The  daily  number  in  the  establishment  for  the  year  ending 
June  last  was  30,  and  during  the  last  three  mouths  it  has  been  34. 

The  average  earnings  per  man  has  been  95.  yL  per  week. 

The  average  duration  of  time  served  in  the  Institution  was  58  days. 

The  ages  of  the  persons  now  in  the  Home  are  as  follows  : — under 
17  years  of  age,  11  ;  17,  and  under  20,  4 ;  20,  and  under  25,  7  ;  25, 
and  under  30,  6  ;  30  and  upwards,  to. 

The  inmates  are  chiefly  employed  in  making  cocoa-nut  fibre  mats, 
carpentering,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  other  employments  which  can 
be  advantageously  pursued. 

Cash  Account  for  tJie  Year  e7idi7ig  July  i,  1857,  to  July  i,  1858. 


Dr.  the  Treuurer. 

Per  Contm  Cr, 

To  balance  in  hand 

To    Caeh    received    for) 
work  done  during  the 
year 

£    8,   d. 

13    5  6 

1004  13  7 

By  amount  for  wages    ... 

By  sundry  fittings 
Balance 

£     8.    d. 
748  18  I 
109  19  6 
109  15  0 

49    6  6 

10x7  19  I 

1017  19  I 
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Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  out  of  343  inmates  of  the  Refuge, 
only  67  are  known  to  have  obtained  employment,  I  fear  it  is  but  too 
apparent  that  we,  in  England  at  least,  are  hitherto  very  fer  from  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  *  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  convicts  I ' 
Populous  as  is  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  yet  labour  is  there  well 
remunerated,  and  the  sources  of  industrial  activity  are  large  and 
various.  Our  object,  too,  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  home  for 
discharged  prisoners,  is  to  provide  a  building  to  which  the  employers 
of  labour  may  resort,  either  regularly  or  on  any  sudden  demand. 
Many  of  these  persons  must  have  been  skilled  labourers,  and  had 
been  continually  employed  during  their  imprisonment  in  their  usual 
trade.  Even  the  unskilled  labourer  must  have  gained  something  by 
the  discipline,  the  instruction,  and  the  enforced  temperance  of  the 
prison.  Mr.  Shepherd,  and  many  friends,  have  been  sedulous  in  their  en- 
deavours to  find  employment  for  these  unhappy  persons,  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding these  advantageous  circumstances,  only  this  fraction  can 
be  stated  to  have  resumed  their  former  habits  of  productive  labour. 
Do  not  let  this  be  taken  as  any  evidence  of  the  &ilure  of  the  expeii- 
ment ;  rather  let  it  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  further 
interference  in  this  matter.  These  34^  men,  who  accepted  this  same 
probationary  life,  were,  in  all  probability,  the  best  of  the  whole  body 
of  discharged  prisoners,  the  most  repentant,  the  most  resolute  to  earn 
an  honest  livelihood,  the  most  earnest  to  regain  a  res2>ectable  position 
in  society  ;  and  yet  how  difficult  for  them  has  been  the  first  step  on 
solid  ground  !  This  has  been  the  small  effort  of  our  philanthropy 
here,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  hopeful  enteri>rise  of  Cap- 
tain Crofton,  in  Ireland,  where  the  experiment  of  an  intermediate  con- 
dition between  the  prison  and  the  open  world  has  received  the  favour 
and  assistance  of  high  j)ersouages,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  admi- 
nistrative authority.  I  will  not  conceal  my  belief  that  in  this  country 
the  impediments  to  success  must  be  still  greater  than  those  which 
Captain  Crofton  has  met  with.  The  sanguine  and  cheerful  elements 
in  the  Irish  character  are  no  doubt  very  favourable  to  the  recovery 
of  a  lost  position  in  society,  and  the  law,  in  that  portion  of  the  empire, 
has  not  always  possessed  the  force  and  popular  concert  which  here 
causes  its  infringement  to  entail  such  life-long  consequences.  The 
severity  of  public  opinion  in  this  country,  as  to  contact  with  prisoners 
who  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  law,  proceeds  from  a  moral 
sentiment,  in  itself  most  honourable  and  most  delicate  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  handle.  We  are,  therefore,  under  deeper  obligations  to  the 
effects  of  individual  philanthropy,  and  to  the  results  of  private 
experiments. 


Asyhnnfor  Discharfied  Juvenile  Offenders  in  Leyden,  By  W.  N. 
SuKixNGAR,  Foreign  Corresponding  Member,     Translated, 

Many  yeaiV  experience  has  shown  how  great  a  number  of  young  per- 
sons ai*e  ruined  and  rendered  miserable  for  life  from  want  of  care,  in- 
spection, and  guidance  in  that  most  dangerous  year  of  their  existence, 
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that  year  which  immediately  follows  their  discharge  from  a  peual  con- 
fioemeDt  of  short  duration,  perhaps  only  a  few  weeks,  to  which  they 
had  been  sentenced  on  account  of  some  tiivial  offence,  such  as  the 
stealing  of  some  trifling  article,  often  only  the  consequence  of  totally 
n^lected  education  and  of  bad  example. 

Very  many  of  such  young  lads  have  expressed  a  wish,  after  their 
discharge,  to  enter  the  scrWce  as  soldiers,  or  more  especially  to  serve  at 
sea.  The  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  however,  only  allows  this 
when  they  have  conducted  themselves  for  a  whole  year  honestly  and 
blamelessly.  This  favourable  arrangement  can  scarcely  ever  come 
into  application,  for  hardly  any  can  stand  this  year  of  trial,  because 
they  almost  all  return  back  into  the  same  contagious  atmosphere  in 
which  they  existed  l)efore  the  commission  of  their  offence.  They 
return  into  a  household  or  feimily  circle  wherein  they  are  for  the 
most  part»  after  as  well  as  before,  ill-treated  and  repulsed,  or  at  least 
neglected  They  come  again,  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  into  contact 
with  their  old  associates,  by  whom  they  are  again  enticed  into  evil. 
These  boys  grow  up  into  men,  who,  their  whole  lives  long,  are  bad 
and  dangerous  to  the  community,  who  maintain  themselves  for  ten, 
twenty,  or  more  years,  by  robbery  and  beggary,  and  thus,  as  well  as 
by  the  great  expense  which  they  occasion  to  the  community  and  the 
State  by  their  support  in  prisons,  w^orkhouses,  and  similar  institu- 
tions, cost  society  more  than  it  is  possible  to  compute. 

To  obviate,  at  least  partly,  this  evil  is  the  object  of  the  Nether- 
lands Society  for  the  Moral  Amelioration  of  Prisoners.  The  Society 
Las  purchased  a  building  in  the  city  of  Leyden,  and  arranged  it  for 
the  reception  of  forty  such  boys,  without  regard  to  the  difference  of 
their  religious  creeds.  Those  boys  who  are  found  suitable  for  the 
public  service  already  mentioned,  are  at  once,  after  their  release  from 
prison,  received  into  this  place  of  refuge.  They  are  placed  there 
under  close  supervision,  receive  employment  and  necessary  instruc- 
tion, as  well  with  regard  to  their  future  occupation  as  in  a  moral  and 
religious  direction,  according  to  the  creeds  they  profess.  They  must, 
according  to  regulation,  remain  a  full  year  in  the  institution  ;  but 
are  at  once  and  for  ever  removed  from  it  on  being  guilty  of  the 
slightest  dishonesty.  But  if  they  have  conducted  themselves  with- 
out deserving  such  punishment,  and  proved  themselves  suitable,  they 
ore  discharged  after  a  year's  duration,  in  order  to  serve  and  to  earn 
their  bread  on  land  or  on  sea. 

Surely  it  is  the  greatest  interest  of  every  community,  both  in  a 
moral  and  a  financial  point  of  view,  to  establish  similar  institutions. 
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Can  Intermediate  Prisons  materially  aid  in  solving  the  Diffi- 
culties of  the  Convict  Question  ?  By  Captain  Walter 
Crofton,  C.B.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Irish  Convict  Prisons, 

IN  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  that  Intermediate  Convict  PrisonB 
can  aid  in  solving  this  much  vexed  question,  I  am  quite  aware  of 
the  somewhat  formidable  task  which  I  have  imposed  upon  m jsel£  A 
sense  of  public  duty  and  a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
am  about  to  advocate — a  conviction  strengthened  by  the  daily  ex- 
perience and  results  of  the  system  of  Intermediate  Prisons  in  Ireland, 
for  nearly  three  years,  induces  me  to  submit  to  this  meeting  a  paper 
professing  to  materially  aid  in  solving  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  difficult  social  problems  of  the  day. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  perusal  of  each  paper  is  necessarily  so 
limited  as  to  preclude  my  treating  the  subject  at  any  length  ;  I  eJiall 
therefore  confine  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  my  text,  and  shall 
proceed  to  inquire — 

1st.  What  are  the  difficulties  of  the  Convict  Question  wo  are 
called  upon  to  solve  ? 

2nd.  Why  have  we  not  solved  these  difficulties  ? 

3rd.  What  shall  we  do  to  solve  these  difficulties  ? 

Tst.  What  are  the  difficulties  of  the  Convict  Question  we  are  called 
upon  to  solve  ? 

The  difficulties  are,  *  To  devise  a  course  of  treatment  consistent 
with  humanity,  which  shall  either  amend  the  offender,  or  tend  to 
render  him  less  noxious  to  the  community ;  which  treatment  shall 
at  the  same  time  have  the  effect  of  deterring  others  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.* 

It  Is  well  known  that  until  within  the  last  few  years  the  longer- 
sentenced  portion  of  our  criminals  were  sent  to  the  colonies. 

Males  and  FcmalcH. 

From  18-27  to  1836     37.  u?  were  so  transported. 

„     1837  to  1846     ^7,258 

„     1847  to  1856     11,979 

1857     461 

The  mother  country  was  thus  relieved  of  this  vast  number  of 
criminals,  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  through  the  means  of  employ- 
ment afforded  them,  had  a  chance,  and  a  very  good  chance,  of  being 
absorbed  into  the  colonial  communities.  The  facility  thus  afforded 
us  of  getting  rid  of  our  long-sentenced  criminals  led  to  great  care- 
lessness, I  might  almost  add  recklessness,  in  our  manner  of  doing  so ; 
and  as  the  number  of  free  colonists  increased,  and  the  necessity  for 
the  labour  of  the  convicts  diminished,  it  soon  became  evident  tliat 
the  colonists  would  no  longer  receive  them.     It  was,  indeed^  hoped 
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tbat  improved  prison  training  at  home  would  have  changed  their 
determination  and  altered  their  opinions.  The  improvement  came, 
but  came  too  late.  We  had  too  long  neglected  our  opportunity. 
The  former  system  had  become  so  intolerable,  had  in  many  cases 
borne  such  bitter  fruits,  as  to  preclude  the  reception  of  convicts 
tinder  any  form  whatever,  save  by  the  colony  of  Western  Australia, 
one  almost  solely  dependent  on  Governmental  expenditure,  with  a 
community  as  yet  insufficient  to  employ  or  to  absorb  any  large  number. 

When  it  was  in  our  power  to  remove  our  convicts  in  these  large 
masses  to  our  colonies,  we  had  cared  but  little  for  their  reformation. 
Expatriation  was  our  panacea.  Our  sole  reformatory  agent  was  the 
employment  placed  at  our  disposal  in  a  new  country,  in  which  tbb 
antecedents  of  the  criminal  in  the  old  did  not  appear  against  him. 
We  fiiiled  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  this  truly  powerful  reforma- 
tory agent,  *  employment,*  through  a  want  of  adequate  and  preparatory 
training.  Under  this  system  even,  so  powerful  was  the  agent,  *  em- 
ployment,' that  thousands  became  honester  and  better  men.  The 
more  impressible  class  obtained  work  and  throve.  The  remainder 
became  a  curse  and  peril  to  the  community  in  which  they  were 
located. 

We  have  then  leaiiied  two  lessons  by  transportation : — 

I  St.  That  employment  is  a  most  powerful  agent  of  reformation. 

2nd.  That  notwithstanding  all  the  evils  attendant  on  a  bad  prison 
system,  there  was  still  a  large  impressible  class,  who  were  willing  to 
work  when  employment  was  obtaiuable,  and  who  beyond  doubt  gave 
satisfaction  to  their  employers,  and  ultimately  became  useful  and 
industrious  colonists. 

As  our  power  of  deportation  is  now  so  narrowed  in  its  area  (pro- 
bably from  400  to  500  per  annum)  it  must  be  our  immediate  object 
to  apply  to  ourselves  the  lessons  we  have  practically  learned  in  the 
colonies.  We  should,  in  accordance  with  these  lessons,  therefore, 
endeavour  by  means  of  some  well-considered  arrangements  to  intro- 
duce this  powerful  reformatory  agent,  'employment,'  into  our  home 
system,  so  that  by  its  aid  we  may  obtain  the  absoi'ption  of  the  impres- 
sible into  the  community.  To  efiect  this  result,  and  by  special 
training  to  increase  this  class  as  much  as  possible,  are  the  real  diffi- 
culties we  are  called  upon  to  solve.  To  render  the  unimpressible  less 
noxious,  is  a  simpler  and  an  easier  course,  in  countries  so  well  policed 
as  England  and  Ji^land  now  are. 

2nd.  Why  have  we  not  solved  these  difficulties  ? 

We  have  not  solved  them,  because  although  experience  has  taught 
us  that  there  are  two  classes  in  our  gaols — the  impressible  and  the 
unimpressible — we  have  hitherto  failed  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
knowledge.  We  have  treated  our  criminals  in  masses  up  to  the 
termination  of  their  period  of  incarceration,  and  have  discharged 
them  to  take  their  chance,  to  work  their  will,  to  meet  their  fate. 
Through  well-constructed  prisons,  aided  by  constant  supervision,  we 
have  indeed  known  them  thoroughly  as  prisoners,  and  but  little  of 
them  as  men.     The  experiment  tried  in  the  colonies  has  been  almost 
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repeated  on  ourselves.  In  the  colonies  we  failed  because  we  omitted 
to  improve  the  impressible  to  the  extent  we  might  have  done,  and  to 
restrain  the  incorrigible  as. we  should  have  done.  The  evil  even- 
tually outbalanced  the  good,  although,  where  employment  was 
plentiful,  the  obvious  results  were  but  slow  in  appearing. 

But  in  this  country,  although  our  colonial  experience  should  have 
taught  us  to  fiilly  recognise  the  beneficial  effects  of  employment, 
what  have  we  done  to  secure  it  ?  We  are  all  ready  to  admit  how 
difficult  it  is  for  any  person  who  has  been  in  gaol,  however  sincere  his 
reformation,  to  obtain  employment.  What  course  have  we  pursued, 
then,  to  procure  this  desideratum,  to  grapple  with  this  difficulty,  to 
save  the  impressible  criminal  when  discharged  from  either  stealing  or 
starving  !  We  have,  after  subjecting  him  to  a  course  of  separate  im- 
prisonment, followed  by  enforced  industry  and  seclusion  from  temp- 
tation, discharged  him,  hoping  that  a  compassionate  community 
would  employ  him.  This  is  the  impossibility  we  have  been  for  yean, 
and  are  even  now,  endeavouring  to  accomplish.  Is  it  to  be  wondered, 
then,  that  we  have  most  signally,  most  completely  failed  ?  We  know 
not  to  what  extent.  We  never  can  know,  for  we  have  never  taken 
steps  to  inquire.  It  has  been  our  practice  on  this  most  important 
subject  to  delude  ourselves  with  negative  statistics.  We  have  con- 
cluded, that  unless  a  criminal  was  re-convicted,  we  might  assume  him 
to  be  reformed.  We  have  (notwithstanding  police  experience  to  the 
contrary)  been  content  with  this  fallacious  assumption,  when  we 
were  bound  to  require  the  most  positive,  the  most  irrefragable, 
evidence  it  was  possible  to  procure.  This  contentment,  this  very 
grave  delusion,  has  been  our  stumbling-block,  and  well-nigh  our  ruin. 
Had  we  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  disease  we  should  not  have 
been  so  long  without  a  remedy.  We  have  now  attained  to  this 
result.  The  community  object  to  employ  the  criminal  on  discharge, 
on  the  intelligible  grounds,  that  although,  under  the  strictest  surveil- 
lance, the  conduct  of  those  confined  in  our  convict  prisons  is  generally 
good,  the  utter  absence  in  them  of  temptations  that  would  assault  the 
criminal  the  first  day  of  his  free  life,  renders  characters  so  obtained 
of  little  or  of  no  value  to  the  public.  The  community  under  such 
circumstances  demur  to  his  absorption,  and  we  have  no  reasonable 
right  to  complain.  Wo  have  sown  tares,  and  have  expected  to  reap 
wheat. 

3rd.  What  shall  we  do  to  solve  these  difficulties  ? 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  we  have  failed  in  obtaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community,  because  we  have  persisted  in  dealing  with 
criminals  artificially,  and  in  masses,  rather  than  as  individuals,  up  to 
the  ])eriod  of  their  discharge  ;  the  impressible  and  the  unimpressible 
by  the  same  rule. 

If,  then,  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  employment  for 
convicts  on  their  liberation,  we  must  for  the  future  adopt  such  a 
system  of  training  them,  as  will  tend  to  generate  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  We  must,  upon  more  reliable  grounds  than  heretofore, 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  really  impressible.     We  must  deal  with 
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criminals  in  smaller  numbers,  and  less  artificially,  before  their  dis- 
charge ;  we  must  apply  such  special  training  as  shall  fit  them  for  free 
life,  and  make  them  meet  for  employers.  We  must  teach  them  of  an 
honest  world  of  which  they  know  but  little.  We  must,  by  constant 
and  appropriate  lecturing,  explain  everything  necessary  to  an  orderly 
course  of  free  life  ;  showing  not  only  the  justice  but  the  power  of  the 
law,  and  not  only  the  wickedness,  but  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  pro- 
secuting a  course  of  crime  in  a  country  properly  policed,  and  in 
which  a  prison  system  should  exist  tending  to  feicilitate  the  important 
duties  of  police. 

We  must  not  even  on  discharge  lose  sight  of  the  criminal,  but 
should  preserve  such  a  chain  of  supervision,  as  will  under  good  regu-^ 
lations  tend  to  restrain  and  protect  him,  and  protect  the  employer  in 
employing  him.  When  his  incarceration  is  over,  if  his  training  has 
been  successful,  the  well-disposed  criminal  will  with  the  fruits  of  his 
industry,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  convey  himself  to  lands 
where  his  antecedents  are  unknown,  his  labour  required,  and  his 
reformation  thereby  facilitated.  Some  criminals  will,  m  this  country, 
be  enabled  to  remove  objections  of  employers  through  depositing 
their  gratuities  as  security  for  their  damaged  characters.  It  is  by 
means  such  as  these,  by  enlisting  the  mind  of  the  criminal  in  his  own 
reformation,  by  training  especially  to  the  right  use  of  the  gratuities 
earned  in  prison,  that  we  may  hope  to  combat  the  truly  great  diffi- 
culty before  us. 

As  a  portion,  and  a  most  essential  portion  of  prison  treatment,  it 
will  be  quite  necessary  that  the  early  stages  of  discipline,  and  dietary, 
should  be  of  such  a  description  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ope- 
rating as  a  premium  to  crime — that  the  whole  prison  life  of  the 
convict  should  be,  as  far  as  is  possible,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  him  only  through  means  he  has  formerly  avoided — the  idle 
through  industry,  &c. 

The  probationary  or  intermediate  stage  of  imprisonment  must  be 
80  regulated  as  to  render  the  labour  of  the  criminals  more  economical 
and  available  to  the  State.  On  reference  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Harbours  of  Refuge  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  it 
will  be  observed  how  numerous  and  pressing  are  the  calls  for  different 
works  on  our  coasts,  varying  from  800,000^.  to  20,oooZ.  in  estimated 
value.  It  will  be  quite  evident,  then,  how  convenient  would  be  the 
application  of  special  convict  labour  for  these  and  similar  purposes, 
provided  it  could  be  economically  located  on  the  site  of  the  works  by 
means  of  moveable  iron  buildings.  Those  used  in  Ireland  for  this 
purpose  accommodate  fifty  men  and  three  officers  in  each,  at  a  cost  of 
about  330Z.  I  should  explain  here,  that  the  fifty  men  are,  in  associa- 
tion, similar  to  soldiers  in  a  barrack.  Cellular  accommodation  would 
very  much  increase  the  expenditure,  and  in  this  special  stage  is,  in 
my  opinion,  by  no  means  to  be  desired.  Objections  have  been  made 
by  those  whose  opinions,  had  they  been  properly  based,  would  have 
been  deserving  of  consideration  ;  it  has  been  stated  that  the  associa- 
tion of  prisoners  is  undesirable,  and  calculated  to  give  rise  to  great 
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demoralization  and  irregularities;  but  these  statements  have  been 
supported  by  experiments  made,  and  experience  gained,  under  totally 
different  circumstances.  Conducted  with  prisoners  whose  merit  and 
industrial  exertion  during  detention  have  placed  them  in  the  inter- 
mediate stage  before  release,  this  system  has  been  found  both  refor- 
matory and  economical ;  the  association,  indeed,  operating  as  a  further 
test  by  which  we  may  induce  the  public  to  employ  the  criminal  If 
we  cannot  control  them  in  association  after  our  long  course  of  dis- 
cipline and  training,  we  cannot  expect  the  community  will  have  much 
confidence  in  their  future  well-doing.  It  is  most  important  that  this 
view  should  be  fully  recognised,  for  it  is  by  the  use  of  economically 
constructed  moveable  buildings  that  the  labour  of  convicts  can  be 
made  of  greater  utility  to  the  State. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  employment  of  men  so  tested, 
and  scattered  in  small  numbers  throughout  the  countr}',  which  has  to 
absorb  them,  will  be  gi'eatly  facilitated  by  making  them  more  accessible 
to  the  public  around  them,  whose  localities  will  be  especially  benefited 
by  their  labour.* 

Moveable  and  inexpensive  prisons,  officers  aiding  in  industrial  pro- 
duction, payments  of  gratuities  according  to  amount  of  work,  Ac, 
will  all  tend  to  attain  the  result  we  aim  at.  When  we  have  done 
these  things,  we  shall,  as  far  as  the  impressible  are  concerned,  have  done 
much,  but  not  all.  We  must  take  all  possible  care  that  the  liberated 
criminal  profitably  uses  his  special  training.  It  may,  and  probably 
will,  be  that  many,  from  time  to  time,  will  require  warning,  lest  tbey 
again  fall  into  crime.  By  means  of  a  systematic  su^^ervision  after 
liberation  this  can  with  ease  be  effected ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  minimum  and  maximum  periods  of  imprisonment,  under  the  Act 
of  1857  (Rules  of  Home  Secretary),  affords  opportunity  for  this 
purpose,  although  not  to  the  extent  tliat  would  be  desirable. 

It  will  be,  by  these  means,  possible  to  register  the  really  reformed 
on  reliable  data ;  and  although,  under  such  circumstances,  our 
statistics  will  be  very  different  from  what  they  now  arc,  they  will  be 
true  ;  and  we  shall,  for  the  fii^st  time,  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  the  disease  for  which  we  are  impei-atively  called  upon  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

We  shall  then  have  to  deal  with  the  unimpressible  class,  whose 
reckless  conduct  during  detention  precludes  their  being  discharged 
through  the  intermediate  prisons.  It  will  be  necessary  to  retain 
them  in  strict  imprisonment  until  the  maximum  period  of  their 
respective  sentences ;  they  will  then  be  discharged,  to  bo  the  curse 
and  peril  of  our  land,  if  we  are  not  sufficiently  aroused  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil  so  to  note  them  as  to  materially  assist  in  rendering 
their  re-incarceration,  with  a  much-lengthened  sentence,  a  matter  of 
certainty  at  an  early  period,  and  thus  render  them  also  less  noxious 
to  the  community. 

I  have  now  stated — 

1st.  The  inestimable  value   of   employment    on   liberation  as  a 
reformatory  agent. 
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2nd.  That  by  a  system  of  classification  and  special  training  before 
discharge  convicts  can  be  better  prepared  for  employment,  and 
employers  better  induced  to  employ  them  ;  and  that  during  this  special 
training  their  labour  can  be  rendered  more  available  and  economical 
to  the  State. 

3rd  That  by  a  system  of  registration  after  discharge  we  shall  be 
the  better  able  to  deter  from  crime,  assist  reformation,  and  protect, 
and  tlierefore  obtain  the  assistance  of,  the  employer. 

4th.  That  the  noting  to  the  police  the  more  heinous  offenders  will 
render  their  incarcei-ation  more  certain  and  more  lengthened,  and  thus 
protect  society  from  their  misdeeds. 

I  submit  that  a  course  of  prison  treatment  tendiug  to  produce  these 
results  is  theoretically  right.  I  feel  it  my  duty  on  such  an  impoi'tant 
subject  to  briefly  glance  at  a  system  already  noticed  and  before  the 
public,  carried  on  in  Ireland,  and  which  has  in  practice  proved  the 
correctness  of  the  theory. 

The  employer  has  in  that  country  become  more  and  more  reconciled 
to  the  employment  of  men  on  licence,  and  who  in  many  cases  deposit 
their  earnings  as  security  for  their  damaged  characters.  Very  many 
liberated  criminals  have  wisely  preferred  to  seek  their  employment  in 
the  colonies,  where  their  former  associates  would  not  be,  and  where 
their  antecedents  would  not  appear  against  them.  Registration  after 
discharge  has  proved  not  to  be  an  impediment  to  employment,  as  some 
have  considered  probable  in  theory,  but  of  the  greatest  utility,  as 
enabling  us  to  give  po^4itive  statistics,  which  are  alone  reliabla  It 
has  served  to  deter  from  crime,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  aided  the 
well-intentioned  and  protected  the  employer.  I  could  give  many 
bright  and  startling  examples  of  well-doiug  coming  under  my  own 
personal  observation,  which  would  shake  the  scepticism  of  the  greatest 
unbeliever  in  adult  criminal  reformation,  I  could  tell  of  men  reared 
and  steeped  in  crime  changing  their  course,  and  prosecuting  a  career 
of  honest  industry,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  and  the  most 
distasteful  labour — men  who  have  at  times  almost  starved  rather 
than  again  be  sent  to  prison,  I  could  tell  you  of  discharged  criminals 
transmitting  money  to  others  to  go  to  lands  where  reformation  is 
aasier,  because  employment  is  less  scarce.  I  could  tell  you  of  letters 
from  Lucknow  and  Delhi,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  from 
those  who  as  soldiers  have  by  their  good  conduct  been  raised  to  non- 
commissioned officers,  imploring  their  late  companions  to  turn  from 
the  paths  of  sin  and  evil.  No  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  can  rest  here, 
for,  as  is  obvious,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained. 

I  do  not  in  these  remarks  allude  to  isolated  cases,  but  to  many, 
testifying  so  strongly  to  the  value  of  the  system,  as  to  make  it  im- 
perative that  I  should  press  most  earnestly  on  the  consideration  of 
the  meeting  the  subject  I  have  in  this  paper  brought  before  it. 
England  is  blessed  with  philanthropic  associations  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  preventing  crime  and  reforming  the  criminaL  I  believe  it 
will  be  tolerably  clear  how  much  their  beneficial  action  may  be 
increased  by  the  institution  of  a  prison  system  tending  to  filter  those 
deserving  of  their  support. 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  difficulties  of  the  convict 
question  may  rationally  be  solved — that  the  remedy  for  the  disease  is 
within  our  own  reach ;  but  I  must  go  yet  further,  and  allude  to  the 
circumstance  of  our  criminal  population  generally — to  the  startling 
&ct  that  many  thousands  are  discharged  annually  from  the  prison 
gates  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  feared,  for  the  most  part,  to  renew 
their  depredations  on  society.  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
recdly  sound  and  rational  system  of  convict  discipline  will  induce 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  sentences  so  to  lengthen  them,  in  the 
case  of  the  habitual  offender,  as  to  bring  him  within  the  ai'ea  of  a 
supplemental  and  reformatory  system,  as  before  described.  In 
principle  this  is  admitted,  and  sometimes  acted  on  in  the  case  of  old 
offenders,  and  of  juveniles  sent  to  reformatories  for  lengthened  periods. 
If  more  pains  were  taken  to  identify  criminals,  and  to  bring  their 
course  of  crime  before  the  judge,  this  result  would  no  doubt  very 
generally  follow.  If  the  supplemental  and  reformatory  period  can  be 
made  as  economical  as  I  maintain  that  it  can,  there  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty felt  on  the  score  of  expense  at  the  more  lengthened  period  of 
detention  of  the  criminal. 

I  have  not  thought  this  the  proper  place,  neither  would  it  have 
been  possible  within  the  limits  of  my  paper,  to  enter  into  an  expla- 
nation of  the  details  of  the  Irish  Convict  System,  although  I  am 
aware  there  may  be  some  who  would  not  consider  them  too  tedious. 
I  can  only  state  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  information  on  the 
following  points. 

I  St.  How  convicts  work  themselves  from  one  class  to  another  by 
means  of  a  '  system  of  marks'  (borrowed  to  a  great  extent  from 
Captain  Maconochie)  until  they  attain  the  intermediate  prisons. 

2nd.  In  what  the  special  training  and  labour  of  the  convicts  in 
the  intermediate  prisons  consists. 

3rd.  Why  these  prisons  are  economical  and  convenient  to  the 
State. 

4th.  How  police  supervision  is  thereby  simplified  and  acts  as  a 
protection  to  the  employed  and  employer. 

I  trust  I  have  now  explained  how  intermediate  prisons  can  mate- 
rially aid  in  solving  the  difficulties  of  the  convict  question.  I  have 
alluded  to  the  system  in  Ireland,  because  in  that  country  alone  are 
these  prisons  established ;  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  far  from  believiug 
that  system  to  be  as  perfect  in  its  details  as  it  may  yet  be  made. 
Each  year,  and  almost  each  month,  shows  me  some  progressive  im- 
provement which  may  be  safely  and  profitably  grafted  on  a  principle 
proved  to  be  sound  and  known  to  be  successful.  It  has  had  some 
advantages — it  had  before  it  the  experience  and  results  of  the  English 
convict  management,  well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  all,  as 
having  superseded  former  gaol  systems,  so  prolific  in  training  to 
crime,  so  discreditable  to  this  country.  In  its  development  the  Irish 
system  has  received  the  assistance  of  gentlemen  whose  ex|)erience 
and  ability  had  largely  contributed  in  making  the  English  con- 
vict   prisons  what  they  are.     The  intermediate  system  has  above 
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all  had  the  great  and  especial  advantage  of  being  inaugurated  under 
the  vice-royalty  of  our  noble  President,  who  gave  to  it  not  merely 
official  countenance,  but  a  fostering  support  at  a  period  when  even 
sound  principles  were  suspicious,  because  they  were  tentative  and 
new, — when  both  instructors  and  officers,  however  zealous  and 
efficient,  required  encouragement  to  tread  in  paths  that  were  thorny 
and  not  unattended  with  risk. 

Few  can  ever  know,  none  save  myself  can  fully  know  the  benefi- 
cial results  of  this  powerful,  this  timely,  this  providential,  support. 


Labour  and  Appetite  :  the  Bases  of  a  Self-supporting  and 
Reformatory  System  of  Prison  Discipline,  By  Charles 
Pearson,  Solicitor  to  the  City  of  London. 

IT  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  implant  in  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  man  producing  powers  and  consuming  appetites,  which,  by 
action  and  reaction,  not  only  enable,  but  compel,  the  aggregate  family 
of  mankind  to  be,  and  for  ever  to  remain,  a  self-supporting  and  self- 
producing  race. 

Habitual  crioiinals  are  the  only  members  of  this  great  family  pri- 
vileged to  eujoy  life  exonerated  from  this  all  but  universal  condition 
of  human  existence.  Without  lawfully  possessing  property,  the  rasult 
of  labour — without  exercising  their  own  producing  powers,  they 
contrive,  while  at  large  in  the  world,  to  gratify  their  consuming 
appetites  by  forcibly  or  fraudulently  appropriating  to  their  own  use 
and  enjoyment  the  fruits  of  the  producing  powers  of  other  men. 
When  in  prison  for  the  punishment  of  their  crimes,  the  position  of 
habitual  criminals,  as  between  society  and  themselves,  is  but  little 
changed,  so  far  as  their  producing  powers  and  consuming  appetites 
are  concerned  ;  for,  when  in  prison,  the  law  permits  their  producing 
powers  to  lie  dormant,  while  it  satisfies,  and  even  gratifies,  their  con- 
suming appetites  at  the  cost  of  the  rate-jmying  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Against  this  system  of  dealing  with  criminals,  as  an  exceptional 
class,  I  respectfully  but  finnly  continue  to  remonstrate.  I  did  so  in 
my  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  before  one  of  its  Commit- 
tees in  18^9  and  1850,  when  I  proposed  in  its  stead  a  system  of  penal 
treatment,  which,  by  placing  the  criminal  under  the  natural  action 
and  reaction  of  his  producing  powers  and  consuming  appetites,  would 
render  him  a  self-supporting  instrument  of  his  own  punishment  and 
reformation. 

The  existing  system  is  not  only  against  the  order  of  nature,  as 
manifested  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  human  species,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  but,  first,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  dis- 
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tinct  will  of  Grod,  as  declared  in  the  Scriptures ;  secondly,  it  is  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  law  ;  thirdly,  it  is  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious portion  of  the  community ;  and,  fourthly,  it  is  injurious  to  the 
present  and  futiure  welfare  of  criminals  themselves. 

I  St.  The  first  criminal  law  and  penal  sentence  ever  promulgated 
was  a  labour  and  appetite  law  and  sentence  pronounced  by  Almighty 
God,  for  man  8  transgression,  upon  the  whole  human  race.  Unto 
man  He  said,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  until 
thou  return  unto  the  ground* — Gen.  iii.  19.  The  universality 
of  the  application  of  this  penal  law  and  sentence  is  maintained 
throughout  the  Scriptures,  and  is  especially  applied  to  criminals,  both 
imder  the  Jewish  and  Christian  di8i>en&ations.  By  the  Mosaic  Law 
it  was  expressly  declared  tliat  a  thief  should  be  sold  into  bondage, 
that  he  might  compensate  to  society  for  the  crimes  of  his  body  by 
the  labour  of  his  hands — Exodus  xxil  3.  Under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  St.  Paul  declares,  Eph.  iv.  28,  *  Let  him  that  stole 
steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his  hands,* 
&c. ;  and  it  is  propounded  in  tlie  "New  Testament  as  the  universal 
law,  from  which  criminals  are  allowed  no  privileged  exemption,  that 
labour  is  to  bo  the  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  of  food. 
*  If  any  man  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat' — 2  Theas. 
iiL  10. 

2ndly.  The  existing  system,  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the  Word 
of  God,  so  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  sjnrit  of  our  laws,  for,  as  our 
text-writers  and  commentators  toll  us,  the  Bible  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  common  law  of  England  ;  and  api)eal8  are  continually  made,  in' 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  U^xt  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
the  guide  and  test  of  imjierial  legislation. 

3rdly.  The  existing  system  is  an  encroachment  upon  the  nataral 
and  social  rights  of  the  honest  and  industrial  ]>ortion  of  society ; 
while,  as  I  respectfully  contend,  the  self-supporting  system  which 
I  advocate  is  in  strict  accordance  with  their  interests  and  their 
rights. 

In  support  of  the  two  assertions  involved  in  the  third  proposition, 
I  resjKJctfully  submit  the  following  facts  and  arguments,  which  were 
in  substance  adduced  before  the  House  of  Commons*  Committee 
alrcjidy  referred  to. 

The  expense  in  the  cost  and  managemt^nt  of  our  prisons  is  so  ex- 
cessive under  the  existing  system,  that  the  State  is  obliged  to  sanc- 
tion the  passing  of  short  sentences,  and  the  Government  is  compelled 
to  resort  to  *  tickets  of  leave,*  and  other  temporizing  expedients, 
still  further  to  abridge  the  actual  sentences  of  the  law.  If  judges 
and  magistrates  were  to  pass  such  sentences  as  they,  in  their  con- 
sciences, believe  to  be  necessary  to  eflect  any  solid  reformation  in 
the  mind  of  the  criminal,  the  prison  accommodation  throughout 
the  country,  under  the  existing  system,  must  be  doubled  to  provide 
for  the  additional  number  that  would  constitute  the  average  prison 
population. 
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In  reply  to  a  question  from  Lord  Brougham,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Prison  Inquiry  Committee,  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1847,  almost 
every  judge  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  who  answered  the 
question,  declared  that  imprisonment  under  existing  systems  for  less 
than  six  months  was  insufficient  to  produce  any  reformatory  effect, 
and  yet  upwards  of  50,000  criminals  annually  pass  through  our 
prisons  sentenced  for  shorter  terms.  More  than  half  this  number 
are  supposed  to  live  by  depredations  on  so^i^ty  in  one  form  or 
another.  Whether  out  of  gaol  or  in  gaol,  they  contrive  to  evade  the 
labour  and  appetite  sentence  passed  upon  our  first  parents.  When 
out  of  gaol  they  take  from  the  pockets  of  other  men  the  produce  of 
their  industry,  that  they  may  themselves  live  in  idleness  ;  when  in 
gaol  they  are  supported  at  a  cost  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  a-year  for 
board  and  lodging,  which  is  paid  for  out  of  rates  levied  upon  men 
who  have  to  work  hard  to  maintain  themselves  and  families.  Of  all 
the  male  prisoners  in  our  gaols,  both  for  long  and  short  terms,  more 
than  three-fourths  are  able-bodied  youths  and  men  of  a  working  age 
and  condition,  who,  if  they  were  industrious,  living  in  a  free  state 
as  honest  men,  would  not  only  maintain  themselves  by  the  sweat  of 
their  face,  but  would  perhaps  support  a  wife,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  children,  out  of  their  honest  earnings.  By  conviction  for  crime 
the  liberty  and  labour  of  the  criminal  are  forfeited,  and  society  has  a 
right  to  compel  him  to  employ  all  his  confiscated  time  and  energies 
to  defray  the  charges  incident  to  his  position.  The  State  has,  more- 
over, the  right  to  apply  any  surplus  beyond  the  cost  of  guarding  and 
maintaining  him  to  such  purposes  as  the  law  may  have  determined. 
If  men  of  the  average  age  and  strength  of  these  50,000  prisoners 
can,  and  do  in  a  state  of  freedom,  earn  by  their  own  exertions,  as 
mechanics  or  labourers,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  when  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  to  maintain  them- 
aelvea,  why  should  not  these  50,000  prisoners  be  able  to  produce  the 
same  results,  instead  of  earning,  as  the  prison  population  do,  about 
two  pounds  aryear  per  prisoner  for  the  produce  of  their  skill  and 
industry,  the  public  being  left  to  pay  twenty  or  thirty  pounds — the 
difference  between  their  earnings  and  their  cost ! 

I^  therefore,  there  is  at  the  command  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment so  large  an  amount  of  confiscated  labour  which  the  State  has 
a  right  to  claim  and  apply  to  its  own  use,  why  should  not  this 
be  done,  particularly  so  if  it  can  be  proved  that  such  an  a]>plication 
of  the  labour  of  criminals  would  be  made  conducive  to  their  moral 
and  social  reform,  as  well  as  to  their  maintenance  and  support  ? 
There  in  one,  and  only  one  way,  in  my  opinion,  by  which  this  object 
maybe  effected,  and  that  is  by  making  it  a  condition  of  prison  disciplbie 
that  the  '  labour  and  a])petite  sentence'  shall  be  strictly  applied  in  all 
cases  where  the  health  and  strength  of  the  prisoner  will  admit. 

The  proposed  plan  for  accomplishing  these  objects,  as  described 
to  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  large  industrial  prisons,  secure  and  strong,  plain  and  cheap, 
with  separate  sleeping  cells  for  each  inmate ;   the  prison  to  be  sur- 
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rounded  by  strong  and  lofty  walls,  enclosing  looo  or  2000  acrsB  of  land. 
I  propose  that  each  of  these  prisons  shall  accommodate  1000  or  2000 
inmates,  classified,  sub-classified,  and  distributed  in  different  prisons 
according  to  their  economical  condition,  whether  artisans,  mechanics,  or 
labourers,  according  to  their  physical  state,  their  age  and  strength, 
according  to  their  moral  and  legal  status,  whether  felons  or  mis- 
demeanants, under  longer  or  shorter  sentences,  and  whether  hardened 
offenders,  or  novices  in  crime. 

By  having  one  superintending  power  to  deal  with  the  large  fund 
of  confiscated  labour  which  our  entire  piisoii  population  affords, 
means  would  readily  be  obtained  for  a  most  peifect  system  of  classi- 
fication, legal,  moral,  social,  and  economical,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  all  the  various  objects  I  have  described  ;  so  that  the  mutual 
contamination  of  prisonei-s  might  be  prevented,  discipline  might  be 
enforced,  and  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  the  system,  might  be  promoted  at  the  same  time  that  justice 
would  be  done  to  the  ratepayer  by  turning  the  confiscated  labour  of 
the  criminal  to  the  best  and  most  profitable  account. 

When  the  contemplated  plans  for  the  classification  of  prisoners  are 
complete,  I  propose  that  they  shall,  as  nearly  as  economical  considera- 
tions and  prison  arrangements  will  admit,  be  employed  in  the  pursuits 
at  which  they  are  most  ai>t,  and  to  which  they  will  be  returned  at 
the  termination  of  their  sentences. 

Thus,  I  do  not  propose  that  labourers,  as  at  Millbank,  shall  be 
converted  into  tailors  or  shoemakers,  frequently  spoiling  their  mate- 
rials, making  but  little  or  no  profit  by  the  work,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
qualifying  themselves  to  c()nii»ete  with  the  free  craftsmen  in  the 
labour  market  on  their  discharge  ;  an  object  certainly  not  to  be  de- 
sired, if  it  were  attainable  in  this  country,  where  all  the  branches 
of  industrial  occu{>ation  are  filled  by  honest  men  who  contribute  to 
taxation  to  defray  tlie  charges  of  instructing  the  Millbank  convicts 
thus  brought  into  competition  with  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  condemn  the  watchmaker,  or  the 
ingenious  artisan,  or  any  other  mechanical  tradesman,  to  spoil  his  hand 
by  breaking  stones  or  working  at  the  treadmill ;  nor  would  I  disable 
a  navvy  or  an  agricultural  labourer  by  setting  him  in  solitude  to 
j)ick  oakum,  day  after  day,  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  a  heated 
cell.  As  I  denounce  idleness,  so  I  disclaim  compulsory  slave  labour 
as  an  instrument  of  prison  discipline  or  reformatory  punishment.  I 
would  make,  it  is  true,  bodily  labour  a  condition  precedent  to  bodily 
enjoyment.  Labour  should  be  made  to  feed  the  appetite,  or  the 
appetite  should  be  made  to  enforce  the  labour.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  in-egular  indulgence  of  appetite  will  be  found  either  the  proxi- 
mate or  the  remote  cause,  both  of  the  commission  of  crime  and  the 
sufiering  of  punishment  amongst  our  prison  population.  Appetite  has 
been  to  the  criminal  outside  of  the  prison  both  a  temi)ter  and  a  traitor ; 
within  the  walls  it  should  be  made  his  teacher  or  his  toi*mentor.  The 
criminal  should  be  practically  taught  to  balance  accounts  between  the 
organ  of  appetite  and  the  organ  of  labour ;  the  right  hand  of  industry, 
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long  neglected  and  despised  hy  the  idle  criminal,  will  then  be  taken 
into  his  confidence  as  the  only  friend  that  can  serve  him  in  the  houi 
of  distress.  Hard  fare  and  a  hard  bed  should  be  the  zero  enjoyments 
of  the  idle  criminal  who  refases  to  work,  and  requires  to  be  fed  at 
the  expense  of  honest  industry.  As  I  propose  that  the  right  hand 
of  his  industry  shall  be  the  instrument  by  which  the  reforming 
criminal  shall  appease  his  bodily  wants  and  minister  to  his  bodily 
enjoyments,  so  I  propose  that  the  same  right  hand  of  industry  shall 
be  the  instrument  of  his  restoration  to  freedom,  not  by  being  put  in 
motion  by  fits  and  stai*ts  of  exciting  activity,  but  by  constant  and 
continuous  exertion,  cancelling  hour  by  hour  the  sentence  under 
which  he  is  confined.  I  propose,  as  Maconochie,  and  Whately,  and 
Paley,  and  Howard  have  before  suggested,  that  the  sentence  of  the 
law  should  not  be  a  rigid  time-sentence,  which  good  or  bad  conduct 
cannot  either  abridge  or  prolong.  It  is  proposed,  instead  of  a  judge 
condemning  the  criminal  to  so  many  years  or  montlis  of  imprison- 
ment, that  the  sentence  pronounced  shall  be  a  labour  sentence  of  so 
many  thousand  hours  of  labour,  as  the  cliaracter  of  the  criminal  and  the 
crime  shall  appear  to  warrant.  It  is  proposed  that  the  criminal  shall 
have,  as  an  idle  man's  allowance,  twenty  ounces  of  coarse  bread  a 
day,  with  water  ad  libitum,  and  that  every  hour's  labour  fairly  per- 
formed shall  entitle  him  to  a  half-pennyworth  of  additional  diet,  at 
a  fixed  tarifl;  and  shall  at  the  same  time  cancel  one  hour  of  his  labour 
sentence ;  so  that  if  the  instinctive  love  of  liberty,  or  the  lower 
motive  of  bodily  gratification,  shall  prompt  the  criminal  to  give 
twelve  hours  a  day,  day  by  day,  of  honest  work,  he  will,  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  have  obliterated  seventy-two  hours  from  his  labour 
sentence,  and  will  have  earned  the  right — the  positive  right — to  have 
and  enjoy  three  shillings'  worth  of  ]>a]atablo  food,  in  addition  to  his 
eight  pounds  and  three-quarters  of  bread,  the  zero  diet  of  the  prison. 
If  these  motives  are  less  operative  upon  the  mind  of  other  criminals, 
and  they  choose  to  work  only  ten  houra,  or  eight  houra,  or  six  hours, 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  their  diet  will  be  as  much  below  the  diet  of 
their  industrious  fellow-prisoner  as  the  duration  of  their  imprison- 
ment will  be  j)rolonged  beyond  the  time  when  he  will  have  earned 
his  freedom.  Assuming  that  the  equivalent  of  a  twelve  months' 
sentence  under  the  existing  law  would  be  3000  hours  of  labour,  as 
re]iresenting  ten  working  hours  for  each  working  day,  the  man  who 
worked  ten  hours  a  day  would  cancel  his  sentence  in  one  year ;  he 
who  laboured  twelve  houi-s  would  work  himself  out  of  gaol  in  ten 
months,  while  he  who  worked  only  eight  hours,  or  six  hours  a  day, 
would  have  his  two  shillings'  worth,  or  his  eighteenpennyworth  of 
food  per  week,  and  he  would  remain  in  confinement  foiu'teen  months, 
or  sixteen  months,  as  the  case  might  be. 

While  I  would  require  a  criminal  in  the  industrial  prison  to 
dedicate  more  hours  per  week  to  Divine  worship  and  religious  teach- 
ing, as  well  as  to  mental  instruction,  than  nine-tenths  of  mankind, 
rich  or  poor,  ignorant  or  learned,  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  world,  really  apply  to  all  or  any  of  these  important  objects  of 
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their  existence,  yet,  I  verily  believe  that  an  infinitely  greater  amoont 
of  good  will  be  effected  in  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  prisoners 
by  stereotyping  their  bodies  with  habits  of  constant  and  continuous 
industry,  stimulated  by  the  impulses  of  their  own  will,  under  the 
pressure  of  their  own  wants,  than  has  ever  been  effected  by  steeping 
the  bodies  of  prisoners  in  enervating  idleness,  by  crushing  their 
powers  of  volition  in  soul-subduing  solitude,  or  by  cramming  their 
minds  with  such  worthless,  because  to  them  useless,  studies  as 
Dr.  Hampton  ascribes  to  the  prison  pupils  of  Pentonvilla 

There  are,  year  by  year,  upwards  of  30,000  prisoners  who  figure  in 
the  prison  reports  as  re-committals,  besides  a  great  number  not  placed 
in  that  category,  because  their  former  commitments  are  not  known  to 
the  authorities  of  the  gaoL  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  best 
informed  persons  in  prison  statistics  that  these  30,000  re-committed 
]>risoner8  represent  about  double  the  number  of  their  own  class,  who 
are  living  upon  the  public  in  some  form  outside  the  gaol,  and  aro 
residy  to  supply  the  places  of  their  confi-^res  within  its  walls  when 
their  time- sentence  shall  have  expired. 

4thly.  That  the  existing  system  of  prison  punishment  is  injurions, 
and  the  proposed  system  would  be  beneficial,  to  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  criminal  himself,  seem  to  me  to  be  inferred  from  the 
foregoing  observations. 

Men  are  not  only  what  society  makes  them,  but  what  society  pleases 

to  call  them  they  frequently  become.     Lord  Palmerston  is  reported  to 

*  have  said  'tliat  what  is  called  a  nuisance  is  but  matter  in  a  wrong  place.* 

A  criminal  is  a  nuisance  in  that  sense,  but  only  for  the  same  reason. 
I  affirm  that  if  society  will  put  him  in  his  proper  place,  and  subject 
him  to  the  influence  of  proper  motives,  he  will  prove  himself,  instead 
of  a  pestilent  and  dangerous  nuisance,  a  valuable  ])roperty,  able  and 
willing  to  maintain  himself,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  own  refir- 
mation,  and  create  a  surplus  available  to  replace  him  in  society  if 
committed  for  a  small  offence,  or  to  establish  himself  as  a  free  settler 
abroad  if  condemned  for  graver  crimes.  Let  all  convicted  criminals 
be  classified  and  placed  in  classifying  industrial  prisons — ^let  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  palatability  of  their  diet,  the  amount  and 
character  of  their  bodily  comfort,  rest,  and  recreation,  as  well  as  the 
duration  of  their  confinement,  be  made  de[»endent  ujwn  their  good 
conduct  and  the  amount  of  their  industry.  As  far  as  the  financial 
interests  of  the  country  are  concerned,  the  judges  need  not  in  such 
cases  and  under  such  a  system  fear  to  pass  sentences  ec|ual  in  duration 
to  their  opinion  of  the  gravity  of  the  crimes  they  are  called  upon  to 
punish,  because  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  criminals  as  a  class 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  found  in  a  few  years  to  defray  the  charges  of 
their  incarceration  and  reform.  It  has  been  asked  what  are  my  proofs 
that  the  criminal  class  under  the  reformatory  regimen  I  propose,  can 
be  made  to  maintain  itself,  and  create  a  surplus  sufficient  to  give  to 
each  prisoner,  discharged  alter  a  light  sentence  for  a  small  offence, 
some  means  to  get  a  stiirt  again  in  society  ;  or  to  ptiy  to  the  graver 
ofiender  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  heitvier  sentence  a  sufficient  sum,  the 
produce  of  his  own  labour,  to  remove  himself  to  a  wider  and  more 
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friendly  market  of  employment  in  a  distant  land.  I  answer,  the 
witnesses  I  did  examine,  and  the  witnesses  I  had  ready  for  examina- 
tion before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  (if  they  liad  had  time  to 
continue  the  inquiry,)  would  have  overwhelmed  them  with  such  proofs. 

Besides  wliich,  by  reasoning  from  analogy,  the  fact  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  clearly  established  in  the  mind  of  every  impartial  inquirer 
after  truth. 

Upwards  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  criminal  population  range 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five,  the  precwe  period  when, 
according  to  universal  experience,  the  powers  of  production  possessed 
by  the  human  race  greatly  exceed  their  bodily  wants.  Poets  and 
philosophers  have,  invented  various  divisions  of  time  to  mark  the 
several  stages  in  tlie  life  of  man.  For  the  purpose  of  social  economics, 
and  to  measure  his  relative  producing  and  consuming  powers,  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  divide  the  *  three-score  years  and  ten '  of  the  hard- 
working, hard-faring  man  in  this  country  into  seven  decades  :  in  the 
first,  he  consumes  and  cannot  produce  ;  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
decade  he  consumes  more  than  he  produces,  while  in  the  second  half 
he  produces  more  than  he  consumes;  so  that,  by  balancing  them 
against  each  other,  the  powers  of  production  and  consumption  in  the 
entire  decade  may  be  said  to  be  equal. 

In  the  next  three  decades,  from  twenty  to  fifty,  man*s  powers  of 
production  far  exceed  his  necessities  of  consumption.  During  the 
next  decade,  the  excess  of  his  powers  in  the  earlier,  and  their  gmdual 
diminution  in  vigour  during  the  latter  half,  may  be  said  again  to 
balance  each  other,  and  thence  he  becomes,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
consumer  instead  of  a  producer,  and  so  continues  onwards  during  the 
remainder  of  a  life  which  becomes  in  itself  labour  and  sorrow,  and 
soon  passeth  away. 

Labour  and  industry  are  the  sources  of  all  wealth.  The  working 
population  so  far  outnumber  all  other  claases,  that  they  have  been  not 
inaptly  described  as  the  pith  and  marrow,  the  bone  and  .sinew  of  the 
nation.  It  is  mainly  to  the  excess  of  their  productive  powers  beyond 
their  natural  wants,  that  a  nation  must  look  to  rear  and  supix)rt  the 
large  masses  of  its  non-producing  population.  Besides  which,  in 
common  with  the  other  membtirs  of  the  community,  they  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  indirect,  and  often  to  the  direct  taxation  of  the 
State.  They  live  in  taxed  houses,  built  with  taxed  materials,  they 
consume  taxed  tea  or  coffee,  taxed  beer  or  spirits,  taxed  snuff  or 
tobacco.  Out  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  national  taxation  to 
which  they  thus  contribute,  not  only  are  the  charges  of  the  array  and 
na\y  defmyed,  but  police  and  judges,  and  prisons  and  penal  settle- 
ments, are  provided  for  the  apprehension,  trial,  and  punishment  of 
criminals,  who,  by  a  vicious  system  of  legislation,  are  permitted  in 
crime  and  wretchedness  to  waste  the  thirty  or  forty  years  of  their 
middle  life,  oscillating  between  plunder  and  prison,  now  macerated  in 
misery,  now  &tee])ed  in  crime,  until  the  grave  closes  over  them,  per- 
haps without  having  fulfilled  towards  themselves,  or  their  country,  any 
one  of  the  natural  duties  of  their  position,  which  if  the  law  had  done 
its  duty  by  them,  they  would  have  been  able  and  willing  to  perform. 
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The  all-powerful  connexion  which  subsists  between  labour  and 
appetite  was  written  in  the  beginning,  by  the  command  of  the 
Almighty,  upon  the  physical  constitution  of  man  ;  and  fi'om  all  time 
the  great  masses  of  mankind,  prompted  by  its  impulse,  and  guided  by 
an  unseen  hand,  have  yielded  an  unmurmuiiug  obedience  to  its 
dictates. 

If  the  honest  millions,  as  they  pass  through  life,  can  and  do,  during 
what  is  recognised  as  the  producing  age,  not  only  provide  for  their 
own  wants,  but  create  a  large  sur|)lus,  by  which  the  non-producing 
classes  are  supported,  and  the  institutions  of  society  are  sustained,  it 
surely  ought  not  to  be  endured  that  any  portion  of  the  same  race, 
and  of  the  producing  age  (whether  looo  or  100,000),  should  be 
permitted  in  a  Christian  country  to  separate  themselves  from  the  class 
to  which  they  naturally  and  socially  belong, — should  be  permitted  to 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  fundamental  law  of  their  existence, 
and  declare  in  j)ractice  that  by  the  sweat  of  the  face  of  other  men, 
they  will  eat  of  earth's  choicest  fruits. 

The  only  rational,  merciful,  and  effectual  corrective  of  such  offenders 
against  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  is,  I  repeat,  to  classify  and  place 
them  in  secure  prisons,  surrounded  with  substantial  and  lolty  walls, 
to  subject  them,  week  by  week,  to  seventy  or  at  least  sixty  hours  of 
useful  and  profitable  work,  to  allow  them  sixty  or  at  most  seventy 
hours  for  food,  rest,  cleanliness,  and  their  other  bodily  requirements ; 
and  to  give  thorn  twenty-eight  hours  of  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  immortal  spirits,  with  means  and  opportunities  for  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  instruction,  and  for  the  public  and  private 
worship  of  God.  If  20,000  or  30,000  able-bodied  criminals,  whether 
skilled  or  unskilled  labourers,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  be  placed  under  the  circumstances  I  have  suggested,  and  if  they 
be  subjected  to  the  same  labour  and  ai)i.etite  sentence  that  moves 
mankind  in  a  free  state,  by  declaring,  as  au  inevitable  law  of  their 
penal  existence,  that  the  quantity,  quality,  and  palatability  of  their 
food,  the  amount  and  character  of  their  rest  and  recreation,  and  tlie 
duration  of  their  confinement,  shall  be  made  dependent  ujx^n  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  work,  and  their  good  or  bad  conduct  in 
gaol, — if  these  principles  be  admitted  and  enforced  by  law,  and  this 
nuniber  of  criminals  do  not  maintain  themselves,  it  must  be  from  a 
defect  in  our  power  of  administration,  discreditable  to  our  chai-actcr 
as  a  practical  commercial  nation. 
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UmNG  a  short  visit  to  Germany,  made  in  the  summer  of  the 
present  year,  I  had  some  opportunities   of  acquiring  information 


*  Road,  in  tbo  absence  of  the  writer,  by  Lord  Brougham,  whose  interlocutory 
o)i8er?ation8  are  given  with  the  paper. 
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respecting  the  treatment  of  criminals  in  that  country,  which  I  proceed 
to  lay  before  the  department. 

Communications  from  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,*  the  Rev.  Chauncy 
Hare  Townsend,  and  the  late  Mr.  George  Combe,t  have  called  public 
attention  to  the  system  of  discipline  pursued  now  for  many  years  by 
Governor  Obermaier  at  the  State  Prison  at  Munich  ;  all  speaking  of 
it  in  the  highest  terms.  To  this  testimony  in  its  favour  I  was  able, 
two  years  ago,  to  add  a  very  important  document,  consisting  of 
answers  to  various  queries  which  I  had  sent,  through  the  intervention 
of  Sir  John  Millbanke,  our  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Bavaria,  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  that  kingdom.  These  answers  supported, 
in  the  main,  the  statements  of  the  three  travellers.^  Some  months 
ago,  however,  I  found  that  the  success  of  Governor  Obermaier's  treat- 
ment was  controverted  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Mittermaier, 
the  celebrated  professor  of  criminal  law  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg ;  whose  opinions  on  prison  discipline  are  very  much  in  unison 
with  those  entertained  by  our  late  President,  Lord  Brougliam,  and 
reduced  to  practice  in  their  highest  perfection  by  Captain  Crofbon  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland. 

Being  desirous  to  ascertain  upon  what  proofs  the  facts  rest  which 
had  led  Dr.  Mittermaier  to  unfavourable  conclusions,  I  proceeded  to 
Heidelberg,  and  obtained  the  advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with 
him.  I  found  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  visit  the  prison  himself, 
but  had  relied  on  information  collected  from  the  debates  and  reports 
in  the  Bavarian  Legislature,  and  from  other  highly  respectable  sources. 
Still,  however,  this  evidence  being  dissected,  resolves  itself  pretty 
much  into  hearsay. 

From  Heidelberg  I  went  to  Munich,  to  investigate  for  myself,  so 
far  as  time  and  opportunity  (both  much  limited)  should  permit, 
Grovemor  Obermaier's  plans,  and  the  results  of  them  ;  and  to  inquire 
upon  the  spot  into  the  chargas  to  which  they  had  become  obnoxious. 
At  Munich  I  found  that  the  impressions  under  which  Dr.  Mittermaier 
wrote  had  had  their  effect  in  quarters  deserving  of  all  deference  ;  but 
I  £uled  to  obtain  any  reliable  data  in  support  of  them.  Having 
received  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  the  requisite  authority  to 
inspect  the  prison,  I  waited  upon  Governor  Obermaier,  who  accom- 
panied me  through  the  establishment,  and  kindly  devoted  many  hours 
to  my  inquiries ;  which  were  as  strict  and  searching  as  I  was  able  to 
make  them. 

I  feel  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  presumption  when  I 
venture  to  decide  between  Germans  of  great  eminence  and  unquestioned 
ability,  on  the  subject  of  one  of  their  own  prisons  ;  and  even  if  I  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  form  my  present  opinion  very  decidedly,  I  should 
not  have  been  bold  enough  to  give  it  public  utterance,  had  I  not  the 
best  grounds  for  belief  that  the  adverae  criticisms  which  have  been 

•  TransportatioD  Committee.  H.  C,  1856,  Second  Report,  Appendix,  p.  160. 
See  also  *  Suggestions  for  the  liepression  of  Crime/  p.  443. 

t  'Suggestions  fur  the  Repression  of  Crime/  p.  578. 

X  'Transportation  Committee  Reports/  H.  C,  App.  169.  See  also  *  Ro- 
pretsion  of  Crime,'  p.  564. 
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passed  on  the  discipline  of  the  Munich  gaol  are  founded,  not  on 
ascertained  facte,  but  are  deductions  drawn  from  what  the  reasoners 
consider  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  system  which  they  believe  to 
be  unsound  in  principle. 

As  an  ample  notice  of  the  Munich  prison  is  contained  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Reports  on  Transportation,  made  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1856, 1  shall  say  little  more  of  the 
system  in  this  paper  than  is  necessary  to  explain  the  points  in  dispute. 

The  great  end  which  the  Governor  pursues  with  unwearied  ajBsi- 
duity  is  the  reformation  of  his  prisoners.  To  effect  this  object,  he 
engages  them  in  manual  labour,  applied  to  various  arts  and  manufac- 
tures ;  so  as  to  employ  each  individual  according  to  his  previous 
habits  of  life,  or  his  capacity,  mental  and  bodily.  The  prisoners  are 
urged  to  industry  and  good  conduct  by  rewajrds  and  punLshments. 
So  far  as  the  law  permits,  their  treatment  is  mild,  and  the  Governor 
aims  to  act  more  by  encouragement  than  by  severity.  Kindness,  as 
distinguished  from  indulgence,  is  the  chai-acteristic  of  his  regulations. 
Indeed,  the  law  in  Bavaria  is  sufficiently  harsh.  The  terms  of  im- 
prisonment are  of  enormous  length.  Two  prisoners  were  brought 
in  from  a  distant  gaol  while  1  was  present  One  had  been  twenty 
yeai-s  in  confinement,  the  other  twenty-four.  To  come  under  the  care 
of  Obermaier  must,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  appearance,  be  a  happy 
change  for  them.  Their  countenance  and  bearing  were  those  of  men 
from  whom  life  had  been  almost  crushed  out  by  a  routine  of  gloomy 
and  monotonous  existence.  Much  to  the  Governor's  regret,  his 
j)risoner8  wear  chains ;  his  power  of  rewarding  exemplary  conduct 
being  limited  to  a  diminution  of  the  weight  of  these  revolting 
appendages.  In  rare  instances,  however,  as  a  reward  for  good  con- 
duct long  continued,  individuals  are  relieved  of  their  chains  by  royal 
command. 

His  prison  answers  in  some  respects  to  the  convict  prisons  of 
England  and  Ireland.  None  of  the  inmates  remain  for  a  less  term 
than  six  years.  After  that  period,  a  certjiin  limited  discretion  is 
allowed  to  him  of  recommending  well-conducted  prisonei's  for  pardon, 
which  recommendations  are  always  acted  upon  by  the  authorities. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigours  imposed  by  the  law,  many  of  the 
prisoners  a])peared  healthy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  liad  lost 
that  repulsive  expression  which  marks  the  iace  of  the  criminal  in  the 
lower  stages  of  discipline. 

So  far,  there  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  gaol,  as  dependent 
on  the  Governor,  from  which  Professer  Mittermaier  would  dissent ; 
but  he,  in  common  with  many  mombera  of  the  Legislature  and  certain 
authorities  in  the  Government,  have  formed  a  very  exalted  opinion  of 
the  separate  system,  to  which  Obermaier  is  opposed.  True  it  is, 
tliat  even  if  the  Governor  were  its  partisan,  he  could  not  carry  it 
into  o|>eration,  a.s  the  Ministry,  however  they  may  think  it  desirable, 
have  avowed  the  inability  of  the  finances  to  bear  the  great  expense  of 
introducing  cellular  separation  into  the  prisons  of  Bavaria.  For  my- 
self, I  cannot  but  think  that  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremea. 
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'  To  separato  the  prisoner  from  Lis  fellows  at  the  commencement 
of  his  incarceration  is,  I  hold,  most  desirable ;  nor  would  I  give 
him  associates  until  both  he  and  they  had  manifested  a  steady 
desire  for  self-improvement,  and  a  capacity  for  acting,  to  some  ex- 
tent, on  their  better  aspirations.  But  looking  upon  him  as  here- 
after to  be  returned  to  society,  I  cannot  believe  it  wise,  and  herein 
Dr.  Mittermaier  agrees  with  me,  to  deprive  him  of  companions 
up  to  the  moment  when  he  is  again  launched  into  the  world, — 
a  period  at  which  he  will  be  called  upon  all  at  once  to  resist, 
by  his  own  strength,  influences  from  which  he  has  been  artificially 
guarded  for  years,  and  to  resume  the  fulfilment  of  social  duties  so 
long  suspended. 

On  the  whole,  I  must  think  it  fortunate  that  the  zeal  of  Governor 
Obermaier,  who  had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  his  prisoners  in 
association,  was  not  damped  by  the  conviction  that  he  was  deprived 
of  an  expedient  deemed  essential  by  himself  to  the  success  of  his 
reformatory  labours ;  for  that  he  has  been  successful  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  I  found  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  From  the 
answers  furnished  to  me  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  it  would 
appear  that  the  average  of  reformed  prisoners  cannot  be  much  less  than 
from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent.,  perhaps  even  more.  And,  without 
pinning  my  faith  to  figures,  I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  in  this 
instance  they  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  truth.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  success  which  is  officially  claimed  for  tlie  training  of  the 
Munich  prison  has  been  established,  we  may  look  upon  the  Governor's 
practice  as  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  reformatory  training,  of 
great  value  in  aiding  us  to  separate  the  essential  conditions  of 
reformation  from  those  which  are  either  merely  accidental,  or  at 
beat  only  auxiliary,  or  what  are  demanded  by  some  peculiarity 
arising  out  of  the  race,  or  nation,  or  class,  to  which  the  prisoners  may 
belong. 

The  possibility  of  reforming  criminals  while  in  association  does 
not,  however,  rest  entirely  on  the  experience  of  Governor  Obermaier. 
Colonel  Montesinos,  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  appears  without  any 
concert  with  Governor  Obermaier,  and  (so  far  as  I  know)  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  his  proceedings,  to  have  pursued  much  the 
same  course,  and  to  have  equally  attained  his  object.*  And  other 
instances  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  pro|)osition. 

But  the  disapprobation  of  Governor  Obermaier  s  system  is  not 
confined  to  the  absence  of  separation,  although  I  am  very  much 
incluied  to  the  opinion  that  this  defect  predisposed  the  minds  of  his 
critics  to  look  unfavourably  on  his  whole  scheme  of  discipline.  He 
is  accused  of  having  recourse  to  the  spy  system,  and  thus  subverting 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  prisoners  where  it  exists,  or  of  preventing 
its  growth  where  (as  in  the  majoiity  of  cases,  perhaps,)  it  is  yet  to  be 
inspired.     The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this  grave  charge  are 


•  'Transportation  Reports/  App.,  p.  163,  rt  wj.  and  p.  171.     See  also   *  Re- 
pression of  Crime,'  p.  5^5,  et  teq.  and  p.  571. 
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these: — ^The  Governor  inculcates  it  as  a  duty  on  the  prisoners  to 
inform  him  of  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  their  companions.  Such 
information  being  given,  he  proceeds  to  a  public  examination  of  the 
case  in  the  nature  of  a  trial,  and  the  accused  is  convicted  or  acquitted, 
according  to  the  evidence  j  no  benefit  whatever  accruing  to  the  accuser 
for  executing  his  invidious  office. 

Does  such  a  regulation  prove  the  employment  of  the  spy  system  t 
The  practice  has  been  followed,  say  the  critics,  by  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  employing  spies.  Three  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
the  individual  charged  has  risen  upon  his  accuser  and  murdered  him. 
This  is  true ;  but  when  it  is  known  that  the  regulation  has  been  in 
force  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  and  that  the  prison  contains  from 
550  to  600  inmates,  it  will  seem  too  much  to  condemn  the  practice 
without  carefully  examining  whether  any  system  of  discipline  applied 
to  criminals,  who,  like  those  at  Munich,  have  been  convicted  of  grave 
offences  (deeds  of  violence  for  the  most  part)  has  been  able  effectually 
to  restrain  outbursts  of  1  evenge  against  officers  or  comrades,  through 
whom  prison  offences  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
authorities.*  For  myself,  1  am  not  acquainted  with  any  device,  short 
of  suffering  such  offences  to  be  committed  with  im}»unity,  which  either 
has  stood,  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  stand,  between  the  accused 
and  his  accuser  as  an  absolute  safeguani.  But  here,  the  essential 
criterion  of  a  spy  system  seems  absent ;  that  is,  advantage  operating 
by  way  of  bribe  upon  the  accuser,  whereby  a  motive  is  created  to 
inveigle  the  accused  into  the  commission  of  an  offence,  or  to  fabricate 
evidence  against  him  in  order  to  sustain  a  false  charge.  I  inquired 
most  anxiously  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  motive  being  in  action 
among  the  j>ri8oners,  and  was  assured  that  neither  directly  nor  indi- 
lectly  could  the  informing  prisoner  be  a  gainer  by  fulfilling  the  duty 
which  the  injunctions  of  the  Governor  had  cast  upon  him. 

[Lord  Brougham. — In  this  important  pai-ticular,  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill's  inquiries  and  those  of  Professor 
Mittermaicr,  is  very  remarkable  ;  the  former  being  a  direct  observa- 
ti<ni  and  examination  on  the  spot,  the  latter  being  chiefly  upon 
hearsay.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  course  of  questioning 
more  likely  to  give  different  answers  according  as  the  questioner  came 
nearer  or  was  less  near  the  parties  whom  he  examined,  or  on  who-so 
cases  he  made  his  observations.] 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  sinister  motive,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  believe  tlmt  false  or  frivolous  charges  will  be  prt»ferr«l,  except 
where  the  parties  may  have  quarrelled,  a  contingency  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  spy-system,  but  which  is  necessarily  incident  to 
a«.««ociation.  The  natural  order  of  things  must  be,  that  the  comrades 
of  the  offending  prisoner  will  have  tried  the  effect  of  admonition  and 
exhortation,  before  they  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  reporting  their 
companions  for  punishment. 

That  such  a  regulation  docs  not  become  a  dead  letter,  furnishes  to 


*  lu  June,  I858,  the  number  of  prisoners  was  620, 
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my  mind  cogent  eyidence  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  prison  is  high. 
To  suppose  that  an  individual  prisoner  unbribed,  and  yet  not  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  having  no  other  possible  motive,  personal  spite 
excepted,  would  step  out  from  the  throng  to  denounce  a  comrade,  is 
to  suppose  that  he  would  encounter  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs,  without  a7iy  motive.  Before  he  moves 
he  will  require  the  support  of  public  opinion,  which  will  be  against, 
and  not  with  him,  unless  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  general  body  is 
in  fEiYour  of  the  proceeding  which  he  is  about  to  commence ;  his 
public  being  composed  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  If  this  be  the  true 
light  in  which  to  regard  the  regulation  in  question,  it  should  be  looked 
upon,  not  as  an  objection  to  the  Governor's  discipline,  but  as  an 
invaluable  test  of  efficiency  in  the  moral  training  of  the  prisoners. 
And  1  cannot  but  believe  that  the  first  indication  of  the  tone  having 
become  relaxed  would  be  that  the  Governor  and  his  officei-s  were  left 
to  find  out  delinquents  by  their  own  imaided  effoi'ts. 

I  also  visited  the  State  Prison  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  at 
Bruchsal,  which  is  under  the  zealous  and  humane  superintendence  of 
an  intelligent  physician,  Governor  Fissling.  The  prisoners  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  a  state  of  permanent  separation  ;  not  only  during 
the  hours  of  labour  and  of  rest^  but  at  all  other  times — at  school,  at 
church,  and  on  the  exercise  ground.  The  cell  is  larger  than  is 
customary  in  England.  It  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  in  the  winter  is 
supplied  with  warm  air.  The  prisoner  has  the  full  command  of  his 
own  window,  which  gives  him  the  means  of  complete  ventilation. 
The  cell  contains  a  work-bench  or  loom,  the  prisoners  being  employed 
in  various  handici'afts,  at  which  many  are  adepts.  Each  inmate  has 
books  furnished  to  him  from  the  prison  library.  He  has  materials 
for  writing  and  for  drawing.  He  receives  visits  from  the  Governor 
and  Chaplain,  and  other  official  persons.  I  went  into  many  of  the 
cells,  and  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  health,  and  the  absence 
of  evil  passions  and  stolidity  observable  in  the  countenances  of  the 
prisoners.  As  in  Bavaria,  and  indeed  throughout  Germany,  the 
terms  of  imprisonment  are  very  long.  They  are,  however,  mitigated 
by  pardons  granted  for  good  conduct,  but  not  until  after  a  dreary 
length  of  conHnement  At  the  expiration  of  six  years  a  well-conducted 
prisoner  has  the  option  of  jwissing  into  association  with  othera  who 
have  gone  through  a  similar  probation ;  but  the  Governor  informed 
me  tliat  comparatively  few  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  My 
surprise  at  this  announcement  was  somewhat  lessened  when  I  went 
into  the  quarter  of  the  associated  criminals,  and  found  among  them 
a  considerable  proportion  of  idiots  and  haruiless  lunatics,  who  were 
considered  unfit  to  be  left  alone,  and  who  had,  therefore,  not  been 
confined  in  cells.  Still,  however,  there  is  much  which  requires 
investigation  in  this  unnatural  preference  for  a  life  almost  solitary, 
and  for  an  entire  sepanition  from  those  with  whom  the  prisoner 
stands  upon  an  equality.  Ca])tain  Maconochie  states  that  he  has 
found  a  long  course  of  separation  so  to  foster  all  the  self-regarding 
desires  of  the  individual,  and  so  to  weaken  all  his  sympathies^  as  to 
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have  made  even  well-disposed  men  very  unfit  to  bear  the  little  trials 
of  domestic  life  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 

In  England,  as  we  all  know,  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner  on  his 
discharge  is  our  main  difficulty.  Unless  we  are  content  that  he  shall 
be  all  but  forced  to  return  again  to  crime,  from  the  impediments  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  liberated  criminal,  who  is  abandoned  at  the 
prison-gates  and  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  or,  what  is  far  worse, 
exposed  to  the  temptations  offered  to  him  by  his  former  partners  in 
crime,  we  must  take  upon  ourselves  the  onerous  task  of  aiding  him  to 
find  honest  employment  by  which  he  may  procure  a  maintenance. 
In  Baden  and  in  Bavaria  little  or  no  difficulty  of  this  kind  is  felt 
Neither  of  those  countries,  I  am  assured,  suffers  under  that  organiai- 
tion  of  capital  and  labour  among  criminals  out  of  prison,  which  so 
prevails  at  home,  as  to  make  the  criminal  classes  a  distinct  and  potent 
order  in  the  community,  composed  of  whole  families  addicted  to  dis- 
honest pursuits.  It  seldom  happens,  I  was  told  both  by  Obermaier 
and  Fissling,  that  a  criminal  on  his  discharge  is  entirely  destitute  of 
honest  relatives  willing  to  receive  him  ;  and,  in  any  event,  there  is  a 
demand  for  labour  sufficient  to  render  it  comparatively  easy  for  him 
to  find  employment. 

One  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  patronage  societies 
have  fallen  into  disuse ;  the  want  which  they  imply  not  being  suffi- 
ciently urgent  to  keep  them  in  activity.  It  would  be  both  interest- 
ing and  useful  to  ascertain  what  share  long  imprisonments  may  have 
in  preventing  the  formation  of  a  criminal  order.  My  own  impression 
is,  that  they  must  be  very  effectual  to  this  end.  Long  terms  of  im- 
prisonment certainly  enable  each  individual  to  become  expert  in  some 
calling  by  which  he  makes  himself  acceptable  to  employers.  They 
completely  break  up  his  old  evil  companionships ;  and  give  him  time 
for  maturing  principles  and  confirming  habits  in  direct  antagonism  to 
those  of  his  i>ast  life.  Doubtless,  however,  the  paucity  of  large  cities 
in  the  German  States  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  while  investigating 
the  causes  of  the  sui>eriority  which  most  of  them,  j^erhaps  all,  may 
claim  over  England  as  to  this  important  ingredient  in  social  com- 
fort. Let  me  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  prisoner's  fiiculty  of 
contribution  towaixls  the  expenses  of  the  gaol  must  of  necessity 
increase  with  his  progress  in  the  art  or  manufacture  to  which  his 
labour  is  applied. 

Bruchsal  has  been  under  its  present  system  for  some  years. 
Hitherto,  no  tables  showing  its  reformatory  effects,  as  indicated  by 
the  permanent  well-doing  of  its  discharged  inmates,  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  as  experience  of  sufficient  length  is  now  considered  to  have 
been  attained,  statistical  information  on  this  most  essential  point  will 
shortly  be  given  to  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  crime  in 
Baden  and  Bavaria,  each  of  the  governors  whom  I  have  mentioned 
assured  me  that  it  was  whie  in  the  one  country  and  beer  in  the  other 
which  filled  the  gaols. 

[Lord  Bkougham. — Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  this  state- 
ment ;  for  although  the  proportion  of  crimes  of  violence  to  other 
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offences  is  very  great  in  the  Bayarian  prison,  that  proportion  is  not  said 
to  exist  also  in  the  Baden  ;  and  even  supposing  both  prisons  to  have 
the  same  proportion,  and  that  intoxication  has  not  as  much  to  answer 
for  in  producing  crimes  of  a  different  description,  still  it  is  no  small 
addition  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  temperance  if  drunkenness  is 
found  to  be  the  main  cause  of  violent  crimes.  But,  in  leading  to 
all  crimes,  it  must  have  a  direct  and  powerful  operation.  In- 
temperance affects  the  whole  character,  as  well  as  the  whole  com- 
forts, of  the  working  man  ;  makes  his  labour  more  painful,  his 
gains  less  considerable,  diverts  them  to  unworthy  purposes,  and 
lessens  the  means  of  satisfying  his  wants,  while  it  increases  their 
number  and  intensity.  It  is  the  especial  curse  of  the  working 
classes.] 

Although  I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  other  prisons,  I  had 
the  great  advantage  of  two  long  interviews  with  Dr.  Wichem,  the 
distinguished  founder  of  the  Kiiuhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  whom  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  lately  appointed  chief  inspector  of  gaols  through- 
out his  dominions.  The  difficulties  in  Prussia,  arising  out  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  punishmeuts  and  prisons,  and  the  present  state  of 
opinion  among  official  men,  are  such  as  to  offer  very  serious  obstacles 
to  improvement.  Dr.  Wichern,  however,  has  struck  out  a  most  happy 
expedient  for  gradually  introducing  the  required  changes.  At  the 
Kauhe  Haus,  in  addition  to  the  juvenile  outcasts  of  both  sexes 
who  are  cherished  in  this  establishment,  Dr.  Wichern  opens  its  doors 
to  earnest  and  diiiinterested  young  men  who  seek  him  with  the  inten- 
tion of  devoting  their  lives  to  the  good  of  others.  Members  of  this 
body,  who  feel  a  vocation  to  reformatory  labours,  he  sends,  after  a 
training  of  three  years,  to  the  Prussian  gaols  to  fill  the  inferior  offices 
within  their  walls  as  vacancies  occur.  They  reject  no  duties,  however 
servile,  attached  to  the  post  to  which  they  may  be  appointed.  They 
are  instructed  to  act  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  prisoners ;  but 
rather  by  kindliness  of  manner,  and  by  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  and 
nnsnllied  moral  conduct,  than  by  precept  or  exhortation,  which  might 
be  deemed  an  encroachment  on  offices  filled  by  others. 

Dr.  Wichem  has  a  lively  and,  I  trust,  a  well-founded  belief,  that  the 
unassuming  labours  of  these  devoted  men,  all  acting  under  the  impulse 
of  strong  religious  convictions,  will  work  a  silent  amelioration  in  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  intercourse  between  the  prisoner  and  those 
under  whose  control  he  is  placed,  by  proving  the  superior  efficacy 
of  gentle  treatment  as  compared  with  harshness  of  demeanour ;  and 
thus  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  a  gradually  arising  superstructure, 
combining  all  which  a  wise  benevolence  can  desire.  It  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  so  noble  an  enterprise  without  emotion.  Doubt- 
less it  will  have  the  cordial  wishes  of  this  audience  for  its  trium- 
phant success  ! 

[Lord  Brougham  having  expressed  very  strongly  the  feelings  which 
the  concluding  portion  of  this  paper  occasioned  and  the  extreme 
gratification  in  which  he  entirely  joined  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  at 
viewing  the  admirable  labours  of  these  young  men,  was  induced,  at  a 
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subsequent  part  of  the  sitting,  to  advert  again  to  the  topic,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  member  stating  that  without  other  inducements  than 
their  own  charitable  and  public  spirited  dispositions  the  services  of 
these  young  persons  could  not  be  relied  upon.  Lord  Brougham  said 
he  was  very  far  from  denying  that  they  should  have  held  out  to  them 
the  prospect  of  promotion  in  consequence  of  their  pious  labours,  at 
first  gratuitous;*  and  it  should  seem  that  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Wichem  gave  room  to  expect  such  a  coui-se  to  be  taken  by  the 
Government  and  by  himself] 


REFORMATORIES  AND  REFUGES. 


The   Reformatory  and  Refuge   Union.    By  Robert 
Hanbury,  M.P. 

THIS  association  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1856,  as  a  centre  of 
information  and  encouragement  for  reformatories,  refuges,  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  with  the  view  of  promoting,  as  £ir  as  possible,  the 
well  working  and  success  of  such  institutions. 

In  stating  the  operations  of  the  Refoi*matory  and  Refuge  Union, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  farther  back  than  October,  1857,  an 
account  having  been  rendered  up  to  that  period  in  the  pai)er  which 
was  read  at  the  First  Aimual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  ;  and  full  details  are  contained  in 
the  first  and  second  annual  reports  published  by  the  committee  of  the 
Union. 

The  general  committee  is  composed  of  about  130  members,  who 
are  mostly  representatives  of  different  reformatories,  refuges,  &a 
From  this  number  the  managing  committee  is  selected,  who  meet 
eveiy  fourteen  days. 

The  principal  subjects  which  have  occupied  their  attention  during 
the  past  twelve  months  are  : — The  admission  of  Children  to  Institu- 
tions— Emigi-ation  and  Colonial  Agency — *  The  Great  Social  Evil ' — 
The  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education — The  School 
Ship  in  the  Thames. 

I.  In  October  of  last  year,  in  consequence  of  complaints  made  by 
some  of  the  metropolitan  magistrates  of  the  want  of  accommodation 
for  criminal  chiMren  in  the  Protestant  reformatories,  the  committee 
made  inquiry  of  tlie  managers  of  the  difierent  institutions  throughout 
the  country  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies  they  were  disposed  to  fill 
with  London  boys,  and  the  terms  on  which  they  would  be  received. 


*  Not  quite  gratuitous,  unless  T  misunderstood  Dr.  Wichem  ;  but  rexnnnented 
only  by  the  small  stipends  attached  to  the  oflices  when  filled  by  the  very  inferior 
class  of  persons,  who  alone  can  be  cxi>ected  to  accept  them,  in  the  absence  of  the 
bi|;her  motives  which  influence  the  young  men  from  the  Rauhe  Haul. — M.D.U. 
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The  managers  of  several  schools  at  once  consented  to  receive  a  limited 
number,  under  certain  conditions,  as  to  age,  &c,  A  form  of  ai)plica- 
tion  was  prepared,  copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  metropolitan  jwlice  courts,  with  a  letter  signifying  the 
readiness  of  the  committee  to  assist  the  magistrate  in  fiading  accom- 
modation for  suitable  cases.  The  result  is,  that  twenty-seven  boys 
and  two  girls  have  been  provided  with  accommodation  in  certified 
reformatories  on  the  recommeudation  of  the  Union. 

The  committee  have  also  been  the  means  of  obtaining  admission 
for  eleven  boys  and  fifteen  girls  into  various  uncertified  reformatones, 
refuges,  &c.,  making  a  total  of  fifiy-fim  children  rescued  from  crime 
and  destitution  during  the  year,  through  the  agency  of  the  Union. 

II.  The  question  as  to  the  disposal  of  those  who  have  been  trained 
in  our  institutions  is  an  important  one,  and  increasingly  demands 
attention,  especially  of  the  managers  of  the  certified  reformatories,  as 
they  begin  to  find  the  terms  for  which  their  inmates  are  sentenced  to 
detention  expire  in  quick  succession.  To  allow  them  to  return  to 
their  homes  would  be,  in  most  cases,  to  undo  the  good  which  has  been 
accomplished  :  they  must  either  be  provided  with  situations  where 
they  will  bo  surrounded  as  much  as  possible  with  influences  for  good, 
or  be  sent  to  the  colonies.  In  the  localities  of  some  schools  refor- 
matory boys  are  sought  after  as  apprentices,  farm  servants,  <kc. ;  but 
it  is  otherwise  in  many  places,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  some 
time  to  come  emigration  will  be  the  chief  outlet.  The  committee  of  the 
Union  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  an  agency  for  the  reception  and  supervision  of  those 
sent  out  to  Canada.  They  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  establish 
there  any  recognised  public  agency  ;  what  is  wanted  is  the  interest 
of  as  many  persons  as  possible  in  the  different  ports  and  towns  of 
Canada,  who  woidd  report  from  time  to  time  the  openings  in  their 
different  localities,  receive  those  sent  from  England,  and  assist  them 
in  obtaining  proper  situations  and  employment.  The  committee  have 
the  names  of  a  few  persons  who  are  ready  to  render  such  assistance ; 
and  they  are  in  communication  with  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  others 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  this  matter. 

Some  months  ago  a  special  appeal  was  made  for  funds  to  enable 
the  committee  to  assist  in  the  emigration  and  apprenticeship  of  the 
best-behaved  inmates  of  the  different  institutions,  their  strict  rule 
being  that  none  should  be  recommended  for  employment  who  are  not 
considered  trustworthy  ;  and  that  none  should  be  assisted  to  emigrate 
who  would  not  be  eligible  for  some  employment.  As  the  result  of 
this  appeal,  a  small  fund  has  been  received,  and  a  gentleman  well 
known  as  a  friend  to  emigration  has  kindly  ofibred  to  aid  the  com- 
mittee in  providing  passages  for  a  limited  number  of  such  as  may 
properly  be  recommended  for  emigration.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
done  in  this  matter  till  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  navigation,  in  the 
spring  of  1859. 

Through  the  assisUmce  of  a  member  of  the  committee,  eight  boys, 
selected  from  three  of  the  London  refuges,  were  sent  to  Canada  in  the 
month  of  April. 
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III.  Early  in  the  year  the  attention  of  the  committee  was  directed 
to  the  subject  now  known  as  '  the  Great  Social  EviL*  A  deputation 
was  aj^pointed  to  confer  with  the  promoters  of  the  moyement  in  the 
metropolis,  and  to  offer  all  the  assistance  and  co-operation  that  could 
be  afforded  by  the  Union.  Two  meetings  were  held  of  the  London 
clergy,  and  othei-s  interested  in  the  subject,  and  it  was  generally  thought 
that  such  an  agency  as  the  Union  might  be  most  useful  as  a  centre 
of  information  on  the  subject,  and  a  m^ium  through  which  assistance 
might  be  more  generally  obtained  for  the  different  institutions  that 
receive  fallen  women.  It  appeared  that  information  was  much  needed 
as  to  the  number  and  character  of  these  institutions,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Union  should  prepare  an  account  of  them,  similar 
to  the  account  already  published  on  the  reformatories,  ko.  This  the 
committee  at  once  undertook,  and  at  considerable  pains  the  '  Hand- 
book of  Penitentiaries  and  Homes  for  Females'  has  been  prepared. 
The  third  edition  is  now  presented,  contiiining  accounts  of  fifty 
institutions  —  eighteen  in  the  metropolis,  and  thirty-two  in  the 
provinces. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  open  a  'special  fund*  for  assisting  sudi 
institutions,  and  aiding  the  reformation  of  fallen  women  ;  and  a  sub- 
committee was  ap]iointed  to  cai*ry  out  any  plans  that  might  be  deemed 
practicable.  Among  these,  the  employment  of  female  missionaries 
has  been  adopted,  and  with  much  success.  Two  women  have  been 
occupied  during  the  past  six  months  in  seeking  out  those  who  may  be 
desirous  to  abandon  their  evil  course.  By  this  means  fifty-two  fallen 
and  unfallen  women  and  girls  have  been  rescued  and  placed  in  institu- 
tions. As  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  this  object  is  but 
small,  it  has  only  been  in  their  power  to  make  grants  for  some  of 
the  cases  admitted  on  their  recommendation.  They  would  gladly 
disburse  any  funds  that  might  be  entrusted  to  them  for  the  sjiecial 
assistance  of  pcnitentiaiies  now  languishing  for  want  of  pecuniary 
help,  and  to  aid  the  establishment  of  new  institutions. 

IV.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  managers  of  the  uncertified 
refujCjcs,  <fec.,  were  suqjrised  by  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
the  Privy  Council  Office,  to  the  effect  that  their  lordships  of  the  Privy 
Council  Committee  had  determined  to  rescind  the  minute  of  June, 
1856,  under  which  assistance  had  hitherto  been  given  to  such  institu- 
tions, and  to  substitute  a  new  minute,  dated  31st  December,  1857. 
Under  this  minute  very  small  assistance  is  offered  to  voluntary  insti- 
tutions not  certified  under  the  Industrial  Schools*  Act ;  and  by 
certification  it  was  found  the  voluntary  character  of  the  refuges  would 
be  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and  their  usefulness  ])roportionably 
lessened.  Several  meetings  of  the  managers  of  institutions  affected 
by  the  minute  were  held  at  the  office  of  the  Union,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  a  deputation  should  wait  upon  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  to  represent  the  objections  to  the  new 
minute,  and  suggest  sundry  alterations.  About  forty  deputies  from 
the  different  schools  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Adderley  on  the 
14th  of  May.     The  points  which  were  urged  on  that  occasion,  and 
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the  subsequent  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  the  Union  and 
the  Committee  of  Council,  are  now  printed.  It  need  otdy  be  stated 
here  that  the  Privy  Council  Committee  hold  out  no  hope  of  a  change 
being  made  in  the  new  system,  which  the  Committee  of  the  Union 
cannot  but  regard  as  a  heavy  blow  to  the  reformatory  movement,  and 
particularly  to  that  branch  of  it  which  aims  more  especially  at  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

Y.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  Union,  the  establishment 
of  a  Ship  Reformatory  in  the  Thames  has  been  contemplated  ;  it  has 
been  firequently  talke<l  over  in  Committee,  and  was  again  urged  on 
their  attention  last  March  by  one  of  their  number,  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Tomer.  A  favourable  opinion  of  the  project  having  been  expressed 
by  many  of  the  managers  and  friends  of  reformatories,  it  was  re- 
solved that  an  institution  should  be  established  in  the  Thames,  to  be 
called  the  '  School-Ship,*  that  it  should  be  certified  under  the  Youth- 
ful Offenders  Act,  for  the  double  reason  that  there  would  otherwise 
be  great  difficulty  in  retaining  the  inmates  and  providing  an  adequate 
income,  and  because  the  Marine  Society  occupy  tlie  ground  of  an  un- 
certified school-ship. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  applied  to  for  a  ship,  and  at  once 
most  generously  responded  to  the  application  by  granting  for  the 
purpose  the  *  Cornwall,'  a  50-gun  frigate,  and  promising  very  consider- 
able assistance  in  fitting  and  rigging  the  vessel. 

A  very  influential  General  Committee  of  the  School-Ship  Society 
has  been  formed,  and  a  ])ortion  of  the  sum  required  for  fittings,  kc. 
(2000^),  has  been  already  subscribed. 

It  is  expected  that  by  next  spring  this  institution  will  be  in  work- 
ing order.  It  is  intended  for  the  reception  and  training,  as  sailors, 
of  such  boys  of  the  vagrant  and  criminal  class  as  are  fitted,  by  their 
love  of  danger  and  adventure,  and  by  their  more  active  and  un- 
manageable tem])ers,  for  the  risks  and  hardships  of  a  seaman's  life. 
They  will  be  received  chiefly  from  London  and  the  South  of  England ; 
but  suitable  cases  will  also  be  received,  under  certain  regulations, 
firom  other  reformatories,  refuges,  <kc.,  throughout  the  kingdom. 
H.RH.  the  Prince  Consort,  as  Master  of  the  Trinity  House,  has 
kindly  consented  to  become  the  Patron  of  the  Institution. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Union.  There 
are  many  other  subjects  of  less  prominence,  but  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, which  have  occupied  much  attention  :  to  some  of  these  I  will 
briefly  refer. 

1.  The  examination  and  training  of  masters,  matrons,  and  assistants, 
is  of  great  consequence,  as  evei'y  thing  may  be  said  to  depend  upon 
these  officers,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  do  their  work.  Registers 
are  kept  of  such  as  are  duly  qualified  for  various  posts ;  and  many 
institutions  have  been  supplied  with  suitable  officers  whom  they  had 
sought  for  elsewhere  in  vain.  Social  meetings  of  the  masters  and 
matrons  are  occasionally  held,  to  afford  them  opportunities  of  ex- 
changing information  and  experience. 

2.  On  the  1 8th  of  June  a  conversazione  was  held  at  St.   James's 
d8  DD 
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Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  objects  and  operatioiis  of 
the  Union.  On  that  occasion  specimens  of  the  industnal  work  of 
many  institutions  were  exhibited,  and  proved  an  excellent  adTerti8&- 
ment  for  such  articles.  Specimens  are  now  kept  at  the  office  of  the 
Union,  and  orders  are  received  to  a  very  considerable  amoant  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

3.  An  institution  has  been  opened  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  in 
connexion  with  the  Union,  called  the  '  Girls'  Laundry ;'  it  is  intended 
for  the  reception  of  girls  of  fifteen  and  upwards,  in  order  to  afford 
them  protection  and  employment,  and  to  train  them  for  future  serrioe. 
A  grant  of  money  has  been  made  to  this  institution,  as  well  as  to 
the  School-Ship  Society,  the  N.  W.  London  Preventiye  and  Befiw^ 
matory  Institution,  and  to  several  others. 

4.  In  some  instances  libraries  have  been  granted ;  and  the  inmatei 
of  several  London  Eefuges  have  been  entertained  with  interesting  and 
instructive  lectures  on  various  subjecta 

5.  Boys  sent  by  railway  to  join  her  Majesty's  navy,  and  for  other 
pur|)Oses,  have,  on  several  occasions,  been  conducted  through  Loncbn, 
Others  have  been  met  at  the  railway  stations  and  conveyed  to  the 
institutions  for  which  they  were  sent. 

6.  In  the  case  of  children  absconding  from  one  institution,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  admission  into  another,  particulars  are  sent  in 
forms  prepared  for  the  purpose  to  the  institutions  to  which  the 
runaway  is  likely  to  apply. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  trust  they  have  been  instnimenttl  in 
doing  much  towards  the  reformation  of  criminals  and  the  prevention 
of  crime.  They  propose,  God  willing,  to  continue  their  work  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  all  their  past  labours  have  been  conducted; 
their  fundamental  principle  being  the  inculcation  of  the  fear  of  Ckid 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  foundation  of  all 
reformation,  education,  and  moral  training. 


Adult  Reformatories.    By  T.  Barwick  Ll.  Baker. 

I  IMAGINE  that  it  will  be  generally  allowed  that  the  time  for  simple 
retributive  justice — that  is,  for  considering  that  a  man  is  to  expiate 
his  offence  by  suffering  a  proportionate  amount  of  punishment— if 
past,  with  the  days  of  mammoths.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  thtt 
our  object  now  is  not  to  spite  a  man  for  what  he  has  done,  but  to 
prevent  him  and  others  from  doing  the  like  again.  This  includes 
the  two  principles — deterrence  or  prevention,  and  reformation. 

I  place  first  the  deterrence  or  prevention,  because  I  consider  it  u 
applying  to  by  far  the  largest  number,  and  therefore  to  be  of  more 
importance.  Keformation  appeals  to  thousands  who  have  been 
detected  in  crime.  Prevention,  to  the  millions  who  have  not  I  am 
no  opponent  of  the  deterrent  system.  I  believe  that  if  it  be  shown 
that  a  punishment  inflicted  on  a  criminal  will,  by  its  severity,  prevent 
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ithen  from    crime,   it  is  justified  to  any    degree   in    which   the 
xreaent  evil  of  the  severity  is  balanced  by  the  benefit  of  prevention. 

Bat  we  mast  remember  that  punishing  a  man  by  no  means  implies 
loing  him  or  wishing  him  harm  ;  and  a  punishment  may  be  highly 
leterrenty  and  yet  in  the  end  beneficial.  Our  object  should  be,  then, 
he  greatest  possible  deterrence  with  the  least  ultimate  harm  to  the 
offender,  or,  if  we  can  manage  it»  even  the  greatest  good  we  can  give 
o  the  ofifender  without  the  loss  of  the  deterrence. 

To  find,  then,  the  best  means  of  punishing  we  must  consider  not 
fhaX,  will  do  most  harm,  nor  even  what  would  be  most  distasteful 
0  ourselves,  but  what  will  be  most  distasteful  for  the  present,  and 
'et  least  prejudicial  to  the  future  of  the  criminal.  I  confess  I  am 
Qclined  to  believe  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  that  the  simpler 
nd  the  more  natural  you  can  render  your  punishments,  the  bebter 
nd  the  more  efficacious  they  will  be. 

Now,  much  as  has  been  said  of  the  efficacy  of  hanging,  transporta- 
ion,  treadmills,  and  separate  prisons,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Bw  punishments  are  more  deterrent  than  the  feeling  (if  they  are 
aade  to  feel  it  and  not  allowed  to  shirk  it)  that  the  public  is  against 
hem — that  they  are  cut  ofi*  for  a  time  from  the  innocent — that  they 
re  known  for  what  they  are,  and  tliat  they  must  begin  and  lay  the 
randations  of  a  new  character,  not  in  the  ignorance,  but  in  the  know- 
adge,  of  the  world.  I  believe  that  if  you  allow  a  man,  after  he  has 
lad  his  quantum  of  artificial  punishment — viz.,  gaol — to  begin  the 
/orld  anew  with  an  apparently  unblemished  character,  to  show  a  bold 
ront  to  the  world  while  he  bears  within  him  the  knowledge  that  his 
asomed  innocence  is  false,  and  that  he  is  liable  to  detection  at  any 
Qoment,  you  sanction  his  evading  a  just  and  natural  and  most 
leterring  punishment,  while  you  give  him  one  more  artificial,  more 
leleterious,  far  more  costly,  and  yet  less  deterring  to  others. 

But  hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  deterrence.  We  must  not 
OTget  that  we  have  another  duty — ^namely,  that  great  principle  of 
/hristianity,  the  giving  to  every  man  within  our  reach  not  only  an 
pportunity  but  every  aid  we  can  afibrd  to  repentance.  This  we  now 
tyle  the  reformatory  portion  of  our  work.  Thank  Grod,  that  we  now 
leet  with  few  who  do  not  look  with  hope  and  belief  to  the  possible 
eformation  of  the  guilty.  The  question  is  only  what  steps  can  be 
ftken  to  aid  it. 

Many  with  great  kindness  of  feeling  advise  that  the  moment  a  man 
as  expicUed  his  offence  in  prison  all  his  evil  deeds  should  be  utterly 
)rgotten  or  unknown,  and  that  he  should  have  a  chance  to  begin  a 
ew  career  in  a  new  country  with  an  untarnished  reputation.  In 
ther  words,  that  you  should  sanction  and  aid  his  fraud,  in  saying  that 
e  has  a  good  character  when  he  has  not,  and  leave  him  in  possession 
f  the  fruits,  with  the  hope  that  the  truth  may  not  be  found  out.  I 
!ar  that  much  as  I  respect  their  good  intentions,  I  cannot  approve 
leir  arguments.  I  fear  that  a  system  which  depends  on  the  hope 
lat  the  truth  may  not  be  found  out  must  have  some  rotten  expe- 
iencj  at  its  core :  a  truly  sound  system  would  need  no  such  hope. 

D  D  2 
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Therefore,  on  reformatory,  still  more  than  on  deterrent  grounds, 
I  would  advocate  that  a  repentant  criminal  should  build  his  future 
character  more  slowly,  biit  on  a  secure  foundation,  so  that  in  time 
when  he  has  proved  his  reformation  to  be  lasting,  should  some  former 
acquaintance  meet  him  and  remind  him  of  the  past — instead  of  cring- 
ing guilty  to  him  and  saying — *  Pray  don't  tell  the  truth,  or  I  am 
ruined ;'  he  may  say — '  I  know  it.  I  have  sinned  ;  I  have  expiated 
my  offences,  not  by  mouths  of  compulsory  imprisonment,  but  by  yean 
of  steady  honesty ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  yourself  or  any  other 
to  ruin  me  by  revealing  the  truth  I  have  never  concealed.*  Surely, 
if  the  difficult  task  of  gaining  a  character  openly  be — as  I  doubt  not 
— more  deterrent  than  prison,  the  honesty  of  the  character,  the 
freedom  from  deceit,  and  the  security  when  gained^  would  be  more 
reformatory. 

But,  if  desirable,  is  such  a  system — first,  just;  secondly,  possible! 
The  two  objections  are  made — first,  that  the  punishment  in  prison  is 
sufficient,  and  that  that  of  a  known  bad  character  afterwards  would 
be  excessive.  This  argument  seems  to  me  very  weak — first,  becaose 
it  is  partial,  as  many  criminals  do  and  must  return  to  their  own 
homes,  and  slowly  and  painfully  regain  a  character  ;  and  those  who 
refu.se  to  do  so  are  the  least  worthy  ])ortion  ;  and  secondly,  because  it 
would  be  easy,  cheap,  and  every  way  desirable,  if  the  total  amount  of 
the  punishment  be  deemed  excessive,  to  Icbsen  it  by  shortening  to 
any  requisite  amount,  not  the  simple  and  natural  penalty  of  the  for- 
feiture for  a  time  of  a  good  name,  but  the  artificial  and  costly,  though 
by  no  means  unnecessary,  penalty  of  imprisonment. 

The  second  argument  against  it  ia  its  impossibility.  We  are  told 
the  public  wont  employ  them  unless  it  is  blindfoldetl,  and  the  men 

themselves  are  so  proud  and  haughty  that  they  cannot  bear whatt 

Not  their  own  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  have  sinned,  but  thit 
others  should  know  the  truth  of  them. 

For  the  first,  I  confess  to  a  great  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  tbe 
English  public,  if  you  will  show  them  a  truth,  and  not  try  to  hood- 
wink them  ;  for  the  second,  I  think  that  if  men  are  not  honest  enough 
to  face  the  truth,  and  are  not  humble  enough  to  expiate  their  offencei 
in  the  only  way  they  can  do  it — namely,  by  a  long  course  of  voluutuiy 
honesty,  their  reformation  is  somewhat  shaky. 

But  can  we  exi)ect  the  public  to  take  criminals  at  once  from  » 
prison,  when  it  is  on  all  hamla  allowed  that  a  good  prison  character  i« 
no  proof  of  honesty,  to  be  trusted  at  large?  I  think  not.  Unless  we 
can  procure  a  stage  which  shall  gradually  give  more  liberty,  m«re 
opportunity  for  them  to  show  their  real  chai*acter,  whether  good  or 
bad,  we  cannot  give  the  public  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they 
are  worthy  to  be  trusted  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  under  the 
watch  and  surveillance  with  which  we  propose  they  should  be  again 
received ;  and  for  this  puq)ose,  and  to  give  to  all  a  hope  and  an 
oppoi-tunity  that  if  they  choose  to  strive  for  it,  they  may  rebuild 
an  honest  character  on  a  secure  foundation,  it  is  that  we  need  adult 
reformatories.     I  mast,  however,  here  guard  myself,  if  I  can,  from 
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misconception.  I  am  no  believer  in  reformatories  in  the  light  which 
some  consider  them — namely,  us  a  80i*t  of  moral  mill,  into  which 
whoever  is  put  is,  by  a  speciiied  number  of  turns  of  the  wheel,  ground 
out  an  honest  man.  I  only  consider  them  as  places  where  a  man,  if 
he  wish  to  do  well,  may  have  o})portuiiity  and  aid  ;  where,  at  any  i-ate, 
his  character  is  likely  to  become  better  known  than  in  close  confine- 
ment, and  where  he  may  become  by  degrees  more  fitted  to  withstand 
the  temptations  which  a  sudden  change  fi*om  pei*fect  seclusion  and 
almost  irresponsibility  to  perfect  freedom  is  likely  to  bring,  and,  still 
more,  by  giving  him  a  more  trustworthy  ehaiucter,  to  be  more  likely 
to  find  him  employment ;  and  by  continuing  a  watch  upon  him,  and  a 
friendly  communication  with  him  after  he  has  leflb  it,  to  aid,  strengthen, 
and  encourage  him  in  his  good  cuui*se. 

But  I  still  meet  with  many  who  firmly  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  managing  a  boys'  reformatory,  but  who  say,  with  an  air  of  great 
authority,  that  one  for  adults  would  be  impossible.  I  beg  to  answer 
that,  if  I  can  show  out  of  lOO  attempts  a  single  one  that  succeeds,  I 
disprove  the  imi>ossibility.  But  in  this  case  I  can  point  to  four  cases 
in  which  adult  reformatories  have  succeeded^  and  (which  is  rather  an 
unusual  proof  of  possibility)  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  case 
in  which  an  adult  i-eformatory  has  been  tried  and  has  not  succeeded 
beyond  all  reasonable  hopes  of  its  foundei's.  I  believe  that  this  meeting 
contains  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  more  likely  than  most  in 
England  to  know  whether  such  failures  have  occuired  ;  and  I  should 
like  to  know,  publicly,  how  many  instances  they  have  known  of  an  ' 
adult  reformatory  having  been  attempted  and  failed. 

If  it  be  found  on  close  examination  that  all,  or  even  most  of  them, 
succeed  in  their  main  object,  surely  we  may  venture  to  ask  the 
attention  of  Government  to  the  subject 

But  the  attention  of  Government  usually  implies  two  things, 
which  Government  are  rightly  very  cautious  in  granting,  and  which 
I  confess  I  for  one  have  a  gi*eat  objection  to  asking,  it'  we  can  do 
without  them — namely,  new  laws  and  fresh  money.  I  hold  that 
every  addition  to  our  laws  is  in  itself  an  evil,  thougli  it  may  be  more 
than  balanced  by  the  good  it  may  create ;  and  doubtless  every  fresh 
demand  on  the  public  purse,  even  if  it  give  good  hope  of  an  eventual 
isaviug,  is  a  certain  and  present  evil. 

How  peculiarly  fortunate,  then,  is  our  present  |>osition,  that  our 
request  to  Government  neither  requires  an  Act  of  Parliament  nor  one 
shilling  moi-e  money ;  nay,  that  in  each  case  in  which  it  is  applied, 
it  will  cost  actually  less  than  the  present  system. 

Many  of  those  present  probably  well  know  the  commencement  of 
Government  connexion  with  our  refonnatory  schools.  It  was  under 
an  Act  of  ist  and  2nd  Yict,  chap.  IxxxiL  sect  11,  which  declared 
that  '  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  case  any  young  ofiender  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  shall  be  pardoned  by  Her  Majesty  upon  such  con- 
dition aforesaid  (namely,  that  of  placing  him  or  hei-self  under  the  care 
of  some  charitable  institution  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
abiding  by  the  rules  thereot),  and  shall  accept  such  conditional  pardon. 
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and  shall  afterwards  abscond  or  refuse  to  abide  by  the  rules,  it  may 
be  lawiiil  for  any  justice,  by  warrant,  to  commit  the  party  so  offending 
to  any  gaol  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  months  for  the  firBt^  or 
six  mouths  for  a  subsequent  offence.' 

Now  the  term  'young  offender'  herein  used  is  nowhere  limited 
to  any  particular  age.  The  usual  practice  of  the  Home-offioe,  of  late 
years,  has  been  to  limit  it  to  under  i6  ;  but  I  am  greatly  misinformed 
if,  both  at  Parkhurst  and  at  Red-hill,  conditional  pardons  under  this 
Act  have  not  been  frequently  granted  to  those  above  i6  ;  while,  in  t 
list  of  similar  pardons  granted  to  another  institution,  I  find,  out  of 
twelve  pardons  in  three  years,  1853,  1854,  and  1856,  that  one 
was  for  a  girl  of  19,  one  for  one  of  18,  one  for  17,  and  two  for  16. 
I  have  taken  the  opinion  of  several  counsel  on  the  subject  (particu- 
larly, I  may  mention,  one  whose  soundness  and  accuracy,  I  believe^ 
is  as  little  doubted  as  that  of  any  man — I  mean  Mr.  Rolt,  the  well- 
known  Chancery  barrister),  and  all  have  assured  me,  without  hesita- 
tion (after  looking  into  the  Act  carefully,  to  see  that  no  limit  wii 
elsewhere  mentioned)  that  the  term  '  young  offender*  was  fistirly  capable 
of  application  to  all  under  21.  If  this  be  so,  it  requires,  as  I  said,  no 
new  law  until  at  least  we  have  proved  by  our  action  on  those  under 
21,  that  we  may  be  trusted  with  those  who  are  older. 

If,  indeed,  the  authorities  of  the  Home-oflBce  still  continue  to  hoW 
that  no  person  past  16  is  young,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bring  in  t 
very  short  bill  to  declare  that  the  Act  applies  to  all  under  ai. 

The  rough  draft  of  such  a  bill,  corrected  by  Mr.  Bolt,  is  at  hand, 
for  the  consideration  of  any  here  who  might  be  disposed  to  aid  its 
j)rogress,  if  necessary.  The  proposed  bill  would  certainly  give  some 
few  advantages  not  presented  by  the  ist  &  2nd  Vict  ;  but  so  grestii 
my  own  dislike  to  unuecessaiy  legislation,  that  I  should  prefer  pro- 
ceeding under  an  old  and  long-tried  Act,  until  we  can  show  good 
cause  for  an  extension  to  an  age  to  which  the  term  *  young'  will  not 
apply  so  unraistakeably  as  to  a  youth  of  20. 

The  proposed  Act — if  it  be  necessary  to  press  it — is  as  carefbllT 
as  possible  identical  with  that  of  the  ist  &  2nd  Vict,  with  the 
exception  of  declaring  that  a  person  under  2 1  is  young,  and  witli  a 
provision  in  the  last  section  that  an  offender  absconding  may  be 
re-corn  mi  tt<*d  to  prison  for  the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  with  the 
addition  of  any  jHiriod  not  exceeding  that  which  he  has  spent  under 
conditional  i>ardon  in  the  reformatory.  The  last  is  added  in  order 
that,  if  a  man  exchanges  his  prison  for  the  less  irksome  reformatory 
for  a  time,  and  then  behaves  ill,  he  may  not  thereby  evade  his  origins 
amount  of  punishment. 

It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  no  new  law,  however,  is  requisitCi 
and  the  consent  of  the  authorities  of  the  Home-office  is  the  only  thing 
we  require  to  enable  us  immediately  to  put  our  present  and  many 
new  institutions  under  the  Act  But  you  will  say  nothing  in  the 
1st  <k  2nd  Vict,  alludes  to  the  important  article  of  money.  It  i« 
true  not  a  word  was  said  of  it ;  but  inasmuch  as  Parliament  did 
vote,  in  1854,  a  sum  of  money  to  support  boys  sent  to  institationi 
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un.kT  tlii.s  Act— {IS  such  iiioiicy  was  n'ceivtMl  by  mo  for  numy  con- 
dinoiijilly  pinioned  before  the  '17th  k  i8th  Vict.  Ciime  into  ojienition, 
and  as  until  very  lately  the  whole  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  large 
establishment  at  Red-hill  have  been  so  supported,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  supposing  that  they  have  all  requisite  power. 

But  I  said  that  no  fresh  funds  would  be  required  ;  and  truly  so,  if, 
M I  believe,  the  public  Ciire  very  little  whether  they  pay  through  one 
office  or  another,  as  long  as  the  sum  be  lessened.  Now,  on  the  total 
of  £ngland  and  Wales,  the  average  cost  per  prisoner  per  annum 
amounts  to  23/.  10*.  3c?.  If  a  much  smaller  sum  were  allowed  to  the 
nsformatorj,  I  believe  that  the  latter  would  be  well  content,  as  men 
do  not  eat  more,  and  can  work  much  more,  than  boys. 

I^  then,  I  have  succeeded  in  showing — first,  that  adult  reformatories 
•TO  desirable  ;  secondly,  that  they  are  possible  of  management ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  they  may  be  brought  under  both  the  aid  and  the 
snpervision  of  Government,  without  any  new  law,  new  principle,  or 
new*  money — nay,  that  their  course  is  simply  marked  out  by  the 
quiet,  steady  progress  hitherto  made  by  the  lx)y8'  reformatories  ;  while 
for  tbe  rest^  being  only  in  lion  of,  let  us  say,  the  latter  half  of  a  far  more 
expensive  imprisonment^  will,  from  its  very  commencement,  be  an 
•etual  saving  to  the  country,  I  think  I  have  shown  sufficient  grounds 
for  asking  your  endeavours  to  obtain  the  simple  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tapy  of  State  for  its  adoption. 


The  *Ahhar  Frigate*  LivejyooL  By  Commander  Fexwick,  R.N 

The  frigate  'Akbar*  was  certified  as  a  reformatory  in  July,  1856,  and 
being  the  first  and  only  floating  institution  of  that  kind,  is  a  great 
experiment,  and  must  be  an  object  of  interest  to  all  those  who  take 
part  in  the  great  national  effort  to  improve  our  criminal  population. 

The  discipline  pursued  on  board  is  much  similar  to  that  of  a  well- 
ordered  ship  of  war ;  the  antecedents  of  the  inmates  being  as  much 
as  possible  ignored  in  their  trainhig  and  instruction,  as  it  is  considered 
they  have,  or  ought  to  have,  received  in  gaol  the  punishment  due  to 
their  offences,  and  are  sent  to  a  reformatory  solely  for  the  pur]:>ose  of 
being  reclaimed  and  fitted  for  a  useful  position  in  life.  It  is,  however, 
thought  tliat  if  the  time  in  gaol  were  made  more  of  a  punLshmeut  to 
the  boys  in  proportion  to  their  offences,  it  would  much  tend  to  facili- 
tate their  treatment  in  the  reformatory  to  which  they  are  subsequently 
transferred,  as  at  present  the  burglar  and  the  mere  vagrant  receiving 
the  same  sentence  of  imprisonment  are  often  heard  contrasting  the 
lazy  life  and  comforts  of  the  gaol  with  the  regular  work  and  more 
atrict  discipline  of  the  reformatory. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  starboard  and  poi-t 
watches  ;  these  again  into  five  subdivisions,  each  of  which  has  a  first 
and  second  captain  over  it,  selected  from  the  most  efficient  and  well- 
conducted  lads.     These  receive  a  small  weekly  pay,  and  are  rcspon- 
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Bible  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  conduct  and  work  of  the  boys  under 
their  charge. 

The  instruction  of  the  boys  consists  chiefly  of  those  branches  of 
education  more  peculiarly  suitable  to  a  scaman*s  profession,  besides 
such  as  would  be  useful  in  any  other,  each  being  taught  to  make, 
mend,  and  wash  his  own  clothes,  and,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  to 
prepare   and    cook    his   food.       Reading,    writing,   arithmt^tic,   and 
geography,  are  taught  in  the  school,  to  which  half  of  the  boys  are 
regularly  and  daily  sent ;  the  other  half  being  in  the  meantime  employed 
in  tlie  work  of  the  ship,  and  learning  the  various  duties  of  a  sailor. 
Music  and  singing  are  cultivated  as  much  as  possible,  and  have  much 
tended  to  eradicate  the  low  and  vulgar  propensities  of  these  lads,  and 
to  elevate  their  tastes  and  ideas.     The  principles  of  Christianity  are 
endeavoured  to  be  nourished  and  increased  in  the  boys,  not  so  mudi 
by  a  compulsory  reading  and  learning  the  Bible,  as  by  making  it  the 
standard  to  which  their  hourly  actions  and   conduct  are   referred. 
Prayers  are  offered  up  morning  and  evening  by  the  assembled  crew, 
and  divine  service  performed  regularly  on  the  Sunday,  according  to 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Established  Church,  by  a  clergyman  temporarily 
appointed,  but  which  duty  will  be  hereafter  performed  by  a  chaplain 
resident  on  board  and  specially  ordained  to  the  office,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  assist  in  the  work,  superintend  the  school,  and  conduct 
the  voluminous  and  increasing  correspondence.     Faults  of  all  kinds 
are  promptly  and  firmly   checked ;   the   punishment  being  always 
awarded,  more  with  reference  to  the  disposition  and  education  of  the 
boy  than  to  the  circumstances  and  magnitude  of  the  offence.  Rewards 
for  good  conduct  are  seldom  given,  as  it  is  considered  that,  when  the 
boys  are  discharged  and  these  inducements  to  good  behaviour  removed, 
the  tendency  to  relapse  into  mischief  will  be  greater.      The  chief 
incentive  to  good  conduct  is  a  large  tablet,  on  which  the  names  of  the 
best  and  most  trustworthy  boys  are  inscribed.     This  being  considered 
a  great  honour,  has  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  test  with  certainty  the  effects 
thus  produced  upon  their  subsequent  life,  though  the  subjoined  state- 
ment of  those  discharged  is  by  no  means  discouraging;  and  it  is  certain 
that  such  a  system  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  class  of  boys  in  question.  This  is  proved  by  their  hajqpy 
and  cheerful  appearance,  by  the  few  attempts  at  desertion  (only  one 
having  occurred  in  the  last  twelvemonth),  and  chiefly  by  the  high 
tone  of  morality  which  pervades  the  whole  ship.  This  satisfactory 
state  has,  under  God*s  blessing,  been  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  what 
is  too  frequently  the  main  object,  the  attempt  to  make  the  institution 
self-supporting,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  staff;  the 
necessity  for  which,  incurring  great  expense,  points  to  the  expediency 
of  having  a  few  large  reformatories  instead  of  many  small  ones,  as 
then  the  salaries  would  not  form  so  heavy  a  cost  per  head. 

Since  the  commencement  226  boys  have  been  received  into  the 
'Akbar,*  149  of  whom  are  still  on  board,  one  has  died,  two  have 
absconded,  eight  have  been  sent  to  other  reformatories,  and  the  rest 
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discbaiged  into  various  services,  but  chiefly  into  the  mercantile 
marine.  But  few  have  been  of  late  draughted  into  the  last  named, 
owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  'bad  times,'  and  the  dulness  of  the 
shipping  interests.  Of  the  sixty-six  boys  discharged,  twenty-seven 
have  behaved  well,  and  are  highly  spoken  of ;  four  fairly,  or  in  a 
doubtful  manner ;  six  badly  (one  having  been  again  imprisoned  for 
theft)  j  and  thii*ty-one  have  not  yet  been  heard  o£ 

The  most  serious  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  arises 
from  the  circumstance  of  boys  being  discharged  into  ships  belonging 
to  the  towns  where  they  have  resided,  and  where  on  their  return 
they  are  surrounded  by  their  evil  companions  and  associations ;  and 
too  often  by  the  most  pernicious  of  all  influences,  the  example  of 
their  own  parents.  These,  combined  with  the  hardshij^s  of  the 
previous  voyage,  and  the  cruel  usage  and  insulting  taunts  which 
during  that  time  they  too  often  experience  from  the  (so-called)  honest 
underlings,  form  a  temptation  to  rela})se,  against  which  it  is,  indeed, 
hard  to  struggle.  Much  therefore  remains  to  be  done  relative  to  the 
care  and  supervision  to  be  maintained  over  them  subsequent  to  their 
discharge,  which  part  of  the  work  belongs,  not  so  much  to  the 
managers  of  the  reformatory  as  to  the  owners  and  captains  of  the 
ships  to  which  they  belong,  whom  it  behoves  by  every  plea  of  charity 
as  well  as  economy,  self-interest  and  protection,  to  watch  over  and 
guard  these  lads  placed  under  their  charge,  from  circumstances  which 
may  lead  to  the  temptation  above  mentioned,  and  to  exhibit  such  an 
interest  in  their  welfare  as  will  help  them  to  strive  against  it.  If 
this  be  not  done,  the  half-rescued  brand  will  again  fall  into  the 
furnace,  and  the  reformatory,  instead  of  doing  its  work,  will  only  have 
sharpened  talent  and  ingenuity  for  mischief ;  and  the  last  state  of  the 
criminal  will  be  woi*se  than  the  iirstw 


On  a  Substitute  for  Money  and  Food  Rewards  in  Reformatory 
Schools.     By  (Jr.  H.  Bengough. 

I  PROPOSE  to  offer  a  few  observations  and  suggestions  on  the  subject 
of  a  substitute  for  a  system  of  money  rewards^  or  rewards  by  indul- 
gence in  food,  in  reformatory  schools. 

The  tii-st  principle  on  which  I  hold  such  rewards  to  be  objectionable, 
ia  one  in  which  perhaps  all  will  not  agree  with  me — i.e.,  that  a'  refor- 
matory school  should  present  the  minimum  of  physical  or  material 
advantages  and  indulgences,  consistent  with  its  reformatory  action. 
I  should  myself  be  inclined  to  maintain  this  as  a  general  principle, 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  such  a  school,  even  without  the  ad- 
ditional reason,  which  I  think  conclusive,  that  there  is  still  a  real 
danger  of  rendering  them,  without  such  care,  places  desired  by  some, 
if  not  many,  children  outside.  On  this  ground,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  food,  particularly,  of  the  inmates  kept  to  as  low  a  rate,  and 
especially  as  plain  and  even  dry  a  quality  as  will  be  consistent  with  a 
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good  state  of  health ;  a  rate  which  is  very  much  exceeded,  I  believe, 
in  every  English  school  of  which  1  have  yet  heard.  But  there  are 
other  objections  in  my  mind  against  the  food  or  money  rewards — ^for 
instance,  that  of  expense— as  even  a  penny  a-week,  in  a  school  of 
forty  or  fifty  boys,  would  amount  very  nearly  to  the  cost  of  keefong 
one  additional  boy  at  the  school  fur  a  year.  Again,  experience,  I 
think,  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  money  rewards,  if  given  to  the 
boys  at  the  school,  are  open  to  abuse  and  are  a  source  of  temptation  in 
several  ways,  while,  if  laid  by  for  them  until  they  leave,  there  is  the 
objection  of  an  unnecessary  material  advantage,  and  one  unattainable 
by  the  honest  lad  elsewhere,  accruing  to  these  as  the  result  of  their 
detention  at  the  school  So,  too,  if  the  value  be  given  them  in  goodly 
they  will  be  allowed  luxuries,  which,  let  it  be  remembered,  they  do 
not  earn  (they  scarcely  earn  a  bare  living),  and  which  at  their  age, 
elsewhere,  they  could  never  hope  to  attain.  The  legal  power  of  con- 
trol, which  we  now  possess  over  our  scholars,  renders  unnecessary,  in 
one  aspect  at  least,  the  sort  of  indulgences  which,  when  we  bad  to 
tempt  them  to  stay  with  us,  was  perhaps  required.  We  are  not  now 
at  all  called  on  to  make  our  schools  attractive  as  residences.  The  sole 
object  of  our  efforts,  and,  under  God,  the  means  of  our  success,  must  be 
to  act  on  the  moral  miture  of  the  boys,  and  on  their  habits  as  regards 
industry  and  self-control.  And  I  do  not  see  any  real  ground  that  we 
have  to  fear  that  any  hardness  of  life  at  these  schools  should  tiy  un- 
duly, and  render  too  difficult,  their  forcibly-commenced  entrance  on  t 
life  of  reformation.  This  hardness  they  will  soon  learn  to  disr^pard ; 
as  soon  in  its  full  extent  as  they  would  in  the  modified  degree  in 
which  they  have  to  endure  it  at  present.  And  the  habit  of  disr^ard- 
ing  it  is  one,  the  acquisition  of  which  will  serve  them  in  good  stesd 
all  their  lives  long ;  besides  fitting  them  to  take,  without  feeling  tlw 
change,  any  situation  which  they  may  in  time  obtain.  I  have  little 
doubt  myself  that  they  would  form  the  habit,  though  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  compulsory  abstinence  from  indulgence  never,  or  rarelj, 
succeeded  in  i)ermaiiently  repressing  or  preventiug  tlie  reaction 
towards  it,  when  the  rei)ressing  force  was  withdrawn.  But  I  will  not 
stay  to  argue  the  point  now,  as  1  have  yet  one  more  to  notice  in  regard 
to  money  and  food  rewards — i,e,,  that  they  are  supposed  to  teach  the 
children  the  right  use  of  money.  In  some  few  cases  I  believe  the 
money  is  wisely  laid  by,  or  prudently  spent  on  some  object  of  perm*' 
nent  utility,  thus  exhibiting  self-control.  From  wliat  I  have  seen, 
however,  I  have  been  led  to  look  upon  this  as  a  proof  of  a  habit  already 
acquired,  and  of  a  sort  of  character  certainly  of  some  value,  but  the 
result  of  a  moiul  state  which  it  had,  if  at  all,  very  scantily  contributed 
to  form.  With  regard  to  some  of  the  other  indulgences,  which  might 
be  procurable  for  money  rewards,  I  shall  have  to  propose  some  of  them 
as  parts  of  another  system,  which  I  now  venture  to  suggest  as  prefer- 
able to  the  one  to  which  1  have  thus  objected. 

The  rewards  which  I  would  pro])ose  are  intended  to  be  of  a  mental 
and  moral  instead  of  a  physical  character,  and  would  consist  of  a  con- 
siderably graduated  scale,  with  a  division  into  three  or  more  classesj 
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privileges  accumulating  in  each  class.  The  highest  attainable  dis- 
tinction would  be  that  of  becoming  a  monitor — a  distinction  which 
should  be  based  on  considerations  of  age,  length  of  residence  in  the 
school,  and  intellectual  proficiency,  as  well  as  the  more  important  ones 
of  undeviating  good  conduct  and  powers  of  sdf-control ;  without  the 
latter,  to  raise  a  boj  to  the  position  of  command  over  others,  would 
be  detrimental  to  both  ])arties  alike.  The  monitors  would  differ  from 
the  *  fibres  ain^s '  of  Mettray  in  being  appointed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  school,  instead  of  chosen  by  the  boys,  as,  with  the  utmost  deference 
to  the  almost  perfect  system  of  that  school,  I  doubt  the  expediency  of 
allowing  boys  any  voice  in  their  own  government,  as  is  done  in  a 
measure  by  their  choice  of  the  '  fir^res  ain^' 

For  the  members  of  this  class  I  would  suggest  the  following  privi- 
leges and  advantages,  to  many  of  which  I  know  very  considerable 
importance  is  attached  by  boys.  They  might,  for  one,  be  allowed  to 
remain  up  after  others  had  gone  to  bed  for  a  certain  time  ;  they  might, 
in  some  cases  where  facilities  for  this  existed,  be  admitted  to  the 
library  during  some  portion  of  the  hours  of  school,  and  be  permitted 
to  preijare  tasks  there  for  other  portions.  They  mighty  at  a  trifling 
cost,  be  furnished  with  separate  cubicles  in  the  dormitory,  with  means 
of  writing,  &c.,  which  others  did  not  enjoy.  They  might  ait  at  meals, 
either  at  a  high  table  or  at  the  ends  of  the  ordinary  table,  with  some 
distinction,  as  of  a  cloth,  a  drinking-glass,  similar  things  which  can 
readily  occur  to  the  mind,  and  perhaps  in  their  case  with  some 
slight  luxury  in  the  way  of  addition  to  their  food  (those  who  have 
been  in  '  Commoners,'  at  Winchester,  will  recognise  the  system  from 
whichy  in  this  respect,  I  am  drawing).  They  might  wear  a  distinctive 
cap  or  jacket.  To  the  monitors  should  belong  cJso  all  offices  of  trust 
and  preference, — the  post  or  errand  boy,  the  porter,  the  master's  boy, 
and  so  forth ;  they  might  be  permitted  to  walk  out  by  themselves,  and 
their  names  should  of  course  stand  first  in  the.  list  of  those  eligible  for 
any  situation  that  might  come  into  the  disposal  of  the  directors  of 
the  school  I  must  now,  however,  trace  out  the  principle  on  which 
these  privileges  should  be  conferred,  and  the  system  of  marks,  and  the 
number  of  privileges,  which  each  class  below  that  of  the  monitors 
(who  should  not  be  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  school)  should  en- 
joy. Marks  should  be  given  for  work  for  school,  for  general  conduct, 
and  perhaps,  separately,  for  conduct  in  the  dormitories.  A  rigid 
system  of  negative  marks  is  the  one  which  I  prefer,  and  if  carefully 
carried  out,  and  with  sufficient  time  for  probation,  it  will  not  burthen 
oor  higher  classes,  or  make  them  too  readily  accessible.  The  first 
class  might  consist  of  those  who  had  not  received  a  bad  mark  for  three 
months ;  out  of  i^hese,  ten  per  cent  on  the  school  to  be  chosen  as  moni- 
torSy  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors ;  only  those  being  eligible, 
however,  who  were  a  certain  age  and  of  certain  intellectual  proficiency, 
and  who  showed  a  character  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  a  certain  control 
over  others.  I  should  not  advise  their  being  entrusted,  in  any  case, 
as  in  public  schools,  with  the  ix>wer  of  punishment. 

To  the  members  of  this  fii*st  class  might  be  allowed,  according  to 
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theii*  standing  in  it,  precedence,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  choice 
of  which  of  the  day's  employments  they  would  be  put  to.  They  might 
be  mai'ked  with  a  badge  on  their  usual  cap  or  jacket ;  they  might  be 
permitted  to  walk  out  singly,  toith  a  monitor,  and,  where  there  was  a 
separate  room  for  a  library,  might  be  permitted  the  use  of  it  at  all  play- 
hours,  or  when  it  was  not  open  to  the  other  boys. 

In  the  class  next  below  this,  the  ordinary  class,  I  suggest  the  appli- 
cation of  a  new  principle,  by  attaching  to  every  bad  mai*k  a  time  value, 
in  extm  work — say  ten  minutes — to  be  worked  out  on  Satarday  after- 
noons, when  they  had  accumulated  to  the  extent  of  half-an-hour  or 
more.  Should  any  boy,  however,  pass  three  months  together  without 
a  bad  mark,  aflber  an  accumulation  of  less  than  eight,  his  probation 
should  be  extended  two  days  longer  than  the  three  •montha--t.&,  one 
for  each  mark. 

Below  this  ordinary  class  there  might  be  a  penal  and  probationary 
class,  to  which  any  boy  should  be  relegated,  who,  in  one  week  accumu- 
lated more  than  one  hon/r's  extra  work — t.e.,  more  than  six  marks;  and 
every  mark  above  six  incurred  in  the  ordinary  class  in  one  week 
should  entail  a  week's  blameless  conduct  in  the  penal  class. 

Every  offence  should  be  estimated  at  so  many  bad  marks — Thna^ 
decided  inattention  in  school,  or  in  regard  to  work,  neglect  of 
personal  cleanliness,  and  short  of  positive  disobedience  to  orders, 
might  be  estimated  as  i.  Quarrelling  or  provoking  language,  as  a. 
Ordinary  offences  against  good  order  in  the  dornjitories,  as  j. 
Profane  or  ribald  language,  as  4.  Irreverence  in  church  or  at  prayers, 
as  5.  Breaking  bounds,  as  6.  Or,  if  the  boy  should  be  absent  for 
five  minutes,  as  7  ;  or  more,  to  extend  to  any  number  in  proporti<» 
to  the  aggravation  of  the  offence,  so  as  to  meet  even  absconding, 
which,  however,  might  be  punishable  in  other  ways  as  well.  Wilful 
resistance  to  authority  should  be  treated  on  the  same  scale  as  absence 
without  leave. 

A  monitor  should  be  degraded  to  the  first  class  for  a  single  bad 
mark,  and  not  be  re-eligible  for  a  month,  even  if  there  was  a  vacancy; 
two  bad  marks  in  a  week,  or  three  in  three  consecutive  weeks,  and 
so  on,  should  degrade  to  the  ordinary  class;  and  each  bad  mark  short 
of  this  rate  should  prevent  a  boy  becoming  a  monitor,  if  otherwiae 
eligible,  for  one  month. 

Bad  conduct  in  the  penal  class  might  entail  longer  retention  in  it, 
at  the  rate  of — say  a  fortnight  for  each  mark,  perhaps,  together  with 
extra  labour,  or  be  visited  with  positive  punishment ;  but  the  strict 
character  of  the  penal  class  should  be  such  that  mere  retention  in  it 
would  be  positively  disliked. 

A  boy  on  first  coming  should  be  placed  in  the  penal  (to  be  called 
also  the  probationary)  class  for  a  week  only,  if  he  passes  that  period 
without  a  bad  mark. 

The  foundation  of  this  system  is  strictness  in  noticing  every  fwU, 
making  faults  as  few  as  possible  ;  but  never  allowing  an  action  which 
is  forbidden  to  pass  unmarked.  When  the  boys  leave  the  school  it 
is  tJujLt  system  to  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  will  be 
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tmbjected.  They  will  not  be  praised  and  rewarded — if  they  do  fairly, 
or  even  well — directly  for  atich  condiict ;  but  they  will  certainly  be, 
and  should  learn  to  bear  to  be,  blamed  or  punished  for  Tiot  doing  their 
duty  fairly.  The  reward  of  good  conduct,  if  they  gain  it  in  this  life 
at  all,  will  not  come  in  the  shape  of  reward  for  particular'  adians, 
but  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  their  employers,  and  the  privileges 
which  that  entails.  It  is  with  this  idea  that  I  have  always  upheld 
the  superior  advantage  of  a  negative  over  a  positive  system  of  marks — 
the  latter  having,  in  my  opinion,  this  further  disadvantage,  in  the 
great  difficulty  of  such  a  fair  assessment  of  the  nice  differences  in 
conduct  as  its  full  development  demands. 


On  the  Disposal  of  Girls  from  Reformatory  Schools.    By  Mary 

Carpenter. 

ANOTHER  year's  experience  in  the  management  of  Reformatory 
Schools  leads  us  anxiously  to  consider  the  perplexing  problem  of 
the  disposal  of  our  children  afler  they  leave  us. 

We  shall  have  done  a  very  doubtful  service  either  to  the  young 
persons  themselves,  or  to  society  in  general,  if  our  care  of  them  cease 
when  they  have  left  our  walls.  Let  our  institution  be  admirably 
managed,  let  every  possible  advantage  be  given  to  the  children,  let 
them  be  well  instructed  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  present  and  to 
their  eternal  welfare ;  and  yet,  if  they  are  sent  forth  into  the  world 
still  immature,  unused  to  guide  themselves  amid  its  dangers  and 
temptations,  there  is  little  probability  that  they  will  stand  secure  as 
those  who  have  been  trained  from  infancy  the  way  they  should  go  ; 
it  is,  indeed,  most  likely  that  they  will  fall,  and  that  if  they  return 
whence  they  came  in  a  renewed  and  refreshed  spiritual  and  physical 
condition,  they  will  run  into  even  greater  evils  than  they  before  com- 
mitted, and  sink  int>o  a  still  lower  condition.  So  strong  is  the  power 
of  early  association !  Many  appalling  instances  of  this  kind  have 
come  within  my  own  personal  knowledge.  Did  space  permit  1  could 
unfold  to  you  fearful  narratives. 

It  behoves  us  then  to  give  this  subject  full  consideration.  The 
suggestions  which  I  would  now  offer  are  in  general  applicable  to 
children  of  both  sexes,  who  have  fiillen  into  crime,  though  I  shall  here 
particularly  confine  myself  to  girls. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  anxiously  desire  to  obtain  the 
success  of  our  work,  not  think  it  one  of  rapid  accomplishment  A 
training  of  two  years  will  have  little  effect  in  eradicating  the  evil 
early  implanted  and  fostered  during  the  whole  previous  life  of  the 
girL  When  the  venerated  Wichem,  of  the  Rauhe  Hans,  took  children 
under  his  care,  it  was  really  to  bring  them  up — nor  was  five  years  too 
long  for  the  average  time  of  his  detention  of  them  ;  he  had  scarcely 
fuiy  fJEulure !     We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  apparent  good  con- 
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duct  of  a  girl.  Conformity  with  school  discipline,  and  avoidance  of 
"what  might  entail  punishment,  by  no  means  proves  that  a  child  is 
reformed.  Some  of  our  young  delinquents  at  onoe  reveal  in  the  school 
the  wild  lawlessness  of  their  nature  ;  but  others,  who  are  usually  the 
very  worst,  can  assume  and  maintain  for  a  long  time  an  appearance 
wholly  at  varianoe  with  their  real  disposition.  This  is  partdcalarly 
the  case  with  girls.  Profound  hypocrisy  is  one  of  the  moat  painful 
characteristics  of  some  of  them,  especially  with  such  as  have  already 
commenced  a  career  of  other  vices,  such  as  should  prevent  their 
admission  to  a  reformatory.  I  have  known  some,  who  ought  to  have 
been  sent  to  a  penitentiary  rather  than  to  a  school,  preserve  even  for  a 
year  a  most  fair  appearance.  Some  girls  who  have  had  a  good  school 
character  for  two  years,  or  even  more,  have  after  this  committed 
crimes  of  which  it  was  before  thought  impossible  that  they  oould  be 
guilty.  We  must,  then,  endeavour  to  keep  our  children  for  a  long- 
enough  time  to  give  satis&ctory  assurance  of  their  real  reformation. 

An  arrangement  should  next  be  made,  if  possible,  to  test  the 
sincerity  and  strength  of  character  of  our  scholars  by  some  graduid 
approach  to  freedom  before  they  completely  receive  it ;  analogous  to 
that  so  successfiilly  worked  out  by  Capt.  Crofton,  in  the  Intermediate 
Prisons.  This  will  often  be  attended  with  expense  and  inconvenience, 
but  every  sacrifice  should  be  made,  if  |x>8sible,  to  accomplish  it  Such 
a  plan  has  been  successfrdly  carried  out  at  the  Norfolk  Keformatoiy 
of  Catton,  to  which  boys  are  draughted  from  Buxton,  by  Mr.  J.  Wright 
A  cottage  adjoining  the  Red  Lodge  is  adapted  for  this  purpose,  for 
the  reception  of  girls  before  leaving  the  school  In  both  these  cases 
the  experiment  has  been  successful.  The  greater  freedom  exhibits 
the  girl's  true  character  and  shows  whether  she  may  be  further 
trusted,  or  whether  she  requires  still  to  be  under  the  close  restraint 
of  the  school. 

Considerable  attention  should  also  be  paid,  before  placing  out  girls, 
to  the  previous  history  of  the  child,  and  the  position  and  character 
of  the  relatives.  For  those  children  who  have  passed  their  early  life 
in  the  disgraceful  haunts  of  vice  which  exist  in  Liverpool,  and  pro- 
bably in  most  large  cities,  it  is  certain  ruin  to  return  to  their  homes 
— they  should  be  placed  out  at  a  distance  from  them  ;  such,  indeed, 
I  have  found  to  be  the  desire  of  the  parents  of  most  of  the  young 
persons  under  my  care,  and  of  the  children  themselves,  as  soon  as 
they  are  sufficiently  reformed  to  wish  to  escape  from  crime.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  cnterion  of  the  actual  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  a  young  person  whether  he  or  she  wishes  to 
escape  from  former  allurements  to  evil,  and  to  begin  a  new  and  better 
life  elsewhere.  There  are,  however,  some  who  have  &llen  into  crime 
from  temporary  circumstances,  and  whose  relatives  are  in  a  position 
to  resume  the  care  of  them  ;  this  their  natural  i*esponsibility  makes 
their  duty  as  well  as  their  privilege.  In  such  cases  they  may  return, 
though  a  watchful  eye  should  for  a  time  be  kept  over  them,  which 
will  at  the  same  time  strengthen  the  good  resolutions,  but  yet  un- 
tried steadiness  of  the  child,  and  test  the  success  of  the  plaiis  em- 
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ployed.  Such  oases  are,  unhappily,  very  few.  In  the  majority  the 
care  most  rest  with  the  managers  of  the  institution  to  give  the  young 
persons  whom  they  have  trained  that  start  in  life  which  their  natural 
guardians  have  faUed  to  provide  for  them. 

But  granting  that  all  these  conditions  have  been  attended  to, 
another  most  serious  difficulty  and  danger  attends  the  disposal  of  our 
girls,  on  which  I  would  gladly  be  silent,  but  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  compels  me  to  speak.  The  contamination  to  which  most 
of  these  poor  childi*en  have  been  already  exposed,  from  either  direct 
criminal  intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  or  from  constantly  witnessing 
impurity  of  the  grossest  sort  in  their  abodes,  has  already  affected  the 
excitable  natures  of  many  of  them  ;  and,  if  they  have  not  absolutely 
&llen,  still  they  have  strong  propensities  to  do  so,  wliich,  unhappily, 
the  actual  condition  of  our  large  towns  necessarily  fosters.  Not- 
withstanding every  precaution  to  the  contrary,  girls  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Red  Lodge  School,  who,  unknown  to  the  parties  send- 
ing them,  had  been  already  frequentei's  of  houses  of  ill-fiime.  For 
some  time  they  preserved  a  fair  appearance  and  excited  no  suspicion  ; 
at  length  the  evil  worked ;  they  absconded,  and  fell  into  their  former 
▼ioe.  On  apprehension,  after  a  second  offence,  they  were  sent  to 
Bridewell,  where,  unhappily,  the  means  of  entire  separation  did  not 
exist;  they  there  communicated  with  prostitutes,  and  when  they 
returned  to  the  school,  the  whole  number  of  the  inmates  were  tainted 
with  the  impurity  which  filled  their  hearts,  and  broke  out  in  every 
poffiible  way.  Several  absconded,  knowing  where  they  might  find  a 
retreat ;  for  in  the  face  of  open  day,  do  these  dens  of  iniquity  lie  open  to 
draw  in  the  unwary.  It  was  long  before  the  fatal  influence  thus 
insinuated  lost  its  power.  How  can  we  hope  that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  young  inmates  will  escai^e  when,  in  the  most  seemingly  respec- 
table places,  there  are  notorious  houses  of  ill-fame ;  when  a  young 
girl  cannot  walk  in  the  streets  without  being  accosted  by  some  of 
those  who,  having  given  themselves  up  to  evil  courses,  strive  to  make 
others  as  themselves.  In  this  very  town  the  Police  Report  of  1855 
states  no  fewer  than  695  brothels,  besides  nearly  200  other  houses  of 
ill-fame,  while  2195  known  prostitutes  exist.  Doubtless  other  towns 
are  equally  immoral,  as  recent  disclosures  respecting  the  vices  of  the 
streets  painfully  demonstrate.  Will  a  Christian  public  still  })ermit 
these  things  1  Will  our  Government,  which  so  often  has  shown  itself 
the  guardian  of  public  morals,  not  do  something  to  check  this  ?  And 
ahall  it  still  be  allowed  that  our  places  of  punishment  shall  be  schools 
of  vice,  where  the  hardened  sinner  may  contaminate  the  young,  and 
where  the  poison  thus  infused  will  take  double  effect  in  the  solitude 
which  leaves  the  mind  to  prey  on  itself] 

We  must  bear  in  mind  all  these  dangers  in  the  future  disposal 
of  our  girls,  and  now  proceed  to  consider  what  we  shall  do  with 
them. 

In  the  disposal  of  boys  from  reformatory  schools  emigration  has 
always  occupied  a  first  place.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  whose  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  Red-hill  entitles  him  to  the  highest 
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confidence,  has  frequently  proved  the  value  of  this  system  ;  and,  com- 
paring the  results  in  the  cases  of  boys  who  have  been  placed  out  in 
England  with  those  who  have  emigi-ated,  has  shown  that  a  far  higher 
proportion  have  done  well  who  have  been  enabled  to  begin  an  entirely 
new  life  in  a  distant  land  But  this  cannot  be  anticipated  as  likely 
to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  impatience  of  control,  love  of 
enterprise,  and  independence  of  character,  which  are  often  valuable 
elements  in  a  boy  wlien  well-directed,  and  particularly  useful  to  one 
seut  forth  on  the  world  alone ;  when  existing  in  a  girl  indicate  fea- 
tures of  character  which  will  expose  her  to  the  peculiar  dangers  which 
will  beset  her  when  deprived  of  protection,  and  of  which  mention  has 
been  already  made.  The  small  experience  which  I  have  already  had 
in  the  emigration  of  criminal  girls  would  lead  me  to  advise  that^ 
where  practicable^  girls  who  leave  reformatories  should  be  placed 
under  continued  surveillance  and  good  influence  in  England.  Still 
cases  will  occur  in  which  the  entire  breaking  off  of  old  associations 
may  be  so  important  that  the  risk  must  be  run  and  the  effort  most 
be  made  to  find  the  safest  opening  for  the  emigration  of  our  girlc 
This  I  shall  first  consider. 

The  fluctuating  and  luicertain  state  of  so  new  a  colony  as  Australia 
does  not  make  it  a  desirable  opening  for  any  but  young  women  of 
confirmed  good  character,  and  who  have  proi)er  protection.  To  send 
thither  such  girls  as  we  have  to  provide  for  would  be  to  expose  them 
to  certain  ruin.  Happily,  however,  there  are  other  openings  where 
young  girls  trained  in  the  varied  bi*anches  of  household  industry  will 
be  certain  to  find  good  openings.  In  New  York,  United  States,  two 
institutions  are  in  active  operation,  whase  great  object  is  to  enable 
young  emigrants  and  other  destitute  children  to  find  a  home,  and  to 
get  into  service.  In  February,  1855,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Brace  as  secretary. 
It  was  organized  to  meet  a  fearful  want  existing  in  New  York,  chiefly 
caused  by  the  enormous  emigration  of  foreigners,  above  300,000  in 
one  year,  which  necessarily  involved  numbers  of  children  being 
thrown  destitute  on  the  city.  Juvenile  crime  prevailed  to  an  enor- 
mous extent:  in  the  course  of  one  year,  1853,  there  were  nearly 
8000  arrests  of  minors.  The  condition  of  the  young  girls  especially 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Society.  It  was  projwsed  to  open  a 
number  of  workshops  for  the  boys,  and  of  industrial  schools  for  the 
girls,  where  a  short  tmining  might  be  given,  and  then  to  send  them 
to  various  parts  of  the  Union  where  labour  was  in  demand.  A  com- 
munication was  oiHiued  with  families  in  various  parts  of  the  States, 
who  would  be  willing  to  receive  such  children,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  keeping  up  a  surveillance  over  them  by  the  visits  of 
an  authorized  agent.  Tlie  last  report  of  the  Society  gives  the  satis- 
factory information,  that  during  the  f(^w  years  of  its  o])eration  more 
than  3500  children  have  been  placed  out  in  good  situations,  and  that 
of  these  *  very  few,  indeed,  have  turned  out  badly,  or  come  back  to  a 
vagnint  life.  The  gi'eat  majority  are  doing  well  and  gaining  honour 
and  re-spect,  and  becoming  of  real  value  to  the  communities  where 
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they  are.'  The  managers  of  this  Society  have  shown  a  kind  willing- 
ness to  place  out  any  children  who  may  be  sent  to  them  from  Eng- 
lish Reformatories.  Many  boys  have  been  sent  to  them  from  that 
at  Kingswood,  and  have  been  placed  in  good  situations,  whence  satis- 
factory reports  have  been  received  of  them. 

Another  institution,  with  a  similar  object,  is  the  Five  Points' 
Honse  of  Industry,  founded  by  the  Rev.  L.  N.  Pease,  to  whose 
indefatigable  labours  this  large  establishment  is  mainly  indebted. 
The  morally  exposed  children  are  received  and  trained,  and  families 
who  want  domestic  help  apply  to  it  for  servants.  One  of  the  teachers 
in  this  noble  institution,  on  a  recent  visit  to  England,  assured  me 
that  the  demand  for  young  girls  there  is  even  greater  than  the  supply ; 
and  that  care  is  taken  in  all  instances  that  the  families  to  which 
they  are  consigned  shall  be  of  an  unexceptionable  character.  Mr. 
Pease  has  lately  commenced  another  establishment  in  the  country. 
The  superintendents  having  expressed  a  willingness  to  place  out 
some  of  the  girls  from  the  Red  Lodge,  the  experiment  has  been  lately 
tried  of  sen^ng  two  under  the  care  of  an  assistant-teacher,  herself 
formerly  a  scholar,  who  desired  to  emigrate. 

Emigration  to  Canada  has  been  highly  recommended  by  many 
experienced  persons.  Not  having  any  personal  knowledge  of  this  I 
will  not  here  discuss  it,  only  strongly  urging  the  necessity  of  pro- 
caring  suitable  escort  for  girls  in  all  cases,  and  careful  arrangements 
for  time  on  landing. 

Of  all  modes  of  disposal,  domestic  service  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  have  led  the  young  person  to  begin  a  new  life  is  the  most 
desirable,  where  suitable  &milies  can  be  found  to  receive  them.  It 
is  evident  that  to  surround  a  young  girl  with  good  influences,  in  a 
home  with  duties  to  perform,  must  be  a  more  healthy  atmosphere  for 
her  even  than  a  school  in  which  she  is  associated  with  other  girls  of 
low  character.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  find  families  suitable  for  the 
girl&  In  the  higher  circles  of  society  the  mistress  of  a  house  seldom 
has  much  time  for  personal  care  of  the  members  of  her  household, 
and  a  young  girl  introduced  into  it  is  chiefly  left  to  the  guidance  of 
the  other  servants,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  have  always  the 
requisite  qualities  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  reformation.  She  is 
besides  surrounded  with  too  many  temptations  to  dishonesty  without 
always  facilities  for  detection.  It  is  even  more  dangerous  to  place 
such  a  girl  in  a  very  iow  situation,  where  the  conduct,  habits,  and 
manners,  of  those  around  her  are  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  lessons 
she  has  been  learning.  The  mast  desirable  homes  for  the  young  girls 
who  quit  our  reformatories  are  those  of  respectable  persons  of  the 
lower  middle  class,  where  the  mother  of  tlie  family  exercises  direct 
supervision  over  her  household  ;  herself  performing  part  of  the  work 
and  treating  the  girl  who  is  her  only  help  as  part  of  the  family.  If 
in  sQch  cases  the  mistress  is  of  a  genial  temper,  and  has  infused  a 
good  spirit  into  her  household,  a  young  person  has  every  inducement 
to  do  well.  Several  very  satisfactory  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred 
among  those  who  have  left  the  Red  Lodge,  in  which  their  previous 
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instruction  in  house-work  had  made  them  far  more  useful  than 
ordinary  girls  from  common  schools,  and  where  they  have  n^ndly 
improved.  On  the  contrary,  some  girls  have  felled  evidently  from 
gross  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  mistress,  who  has  been  unduly 
severe,  or  who  has  placed  most  unwise  confidence  in  one  so  young 
and  inexperienced.  The  greatest  discretion  is  needed  in  placing  out 
girls,  and  even  with  this  failures  must  be  expected.  Still,  it  is  satis- 
&ctory  to  know  that  no  indisposition  has  been  manifested  to  take 
girls  as  young  servants  from  the  Red  Lodge  by  persons  of  the  class 
referred  to,  and  a  sufficient  opening  has  been  found  in  that  direction 
for  their  disposal.  Ever3rthing  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  character 
which  the  institution  gradually  acquires  for  successful  training.  A 
watchful  eye  should  be  always  kept  over  the  girls,  and,  in  case  of  good 
conduct,  occasional  visits  from  them  to  the  school  will  be  attended 
with  mutual  advantage. 

Still,  there  will  be  girls  whose  nature  and  character  will  render 
them  but  little  adapted  for  domestic  life,  and  who  would  prefer  the 
more  independent  life  of  a  factory.  We  know,  however,  what  dangers 
always  assail  such,  and  how  unsafe  it  would  be  to  expose  those  girif 
to  the  influences  with  which  they  would  be  generally  surrounded, 
and  '  where  the  workers  (to  use  the  words  of  one  conversant  with  the 
system),  after  the  hours  of  labour,  dismissed  from  the  premises,  and 
dispersed  without  guidance  or  control,  often  become  anything  but 
creditable  members  of  society,  and  the  course  of  their  lives  is  too 
frequently  a  training  to  improvidence  and  vice.'  A  plan  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  William  Wood,  M.P.  for  Pontefract,  which  admi- 
rably meets  this  difficulty.  It  is  known  to  many  that  a  system  of 
providing  homes  for  factory- workers  has  for  the  last  forty  years  been 
carried  on  at  Lowell  in  New  England,  United  States.  One  somewhat 
similar  he  proposes  to  adopt  in  connexion  with  the  factory  of  the 
Yorkshire  Carpet  Company,  recently  incorporated.  Organized  homes 
under  proper  superintendence  will  be  established  for  female  factoiy- 
workei*s,  when  '  an  op|)ortunity  will  be  offi^red  for  the  maintenance 
and  training  of  female  orphans,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  destitute 
generally,  by  the  labours  of  the  paHies  themselves,  who  will  be  taken 
at  an  early  age  and  apprenticed  to  the  institution.*  Arrangements 
will  also  be  made  to  obtain  the  aid  of  ladies  of  education,  who  may 
give  their  voluntary  services  to  the  continued  training  and  education 
of  such  young  persons.  The  bearing  of  such  a  plan  on  reformatories 
appears  likely  to  be  most  valuable,  and  to  supply  a  want  hitherto 
greatly  felt.  Our  girls  might  thus  be  gradually  prepared  for  entire 
freedom,  while  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  were 
gaining  their  livelihood,  and  were  in  some  degree  independent.  I  tnui 
that  every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Wood  to  carry  out  his 
plan  without  loss  of  time,  for  we  shall  find  it  most  valuable  for  the 
reception  of  manj  of  the  girls  who  ere  long  will  be  leaving  onr 
reformatories. 

But  few  comparatively  can  actually  work  in  these  schools  them- 
selves, but  many  can  help  to  carry  out  the  work  when  it  is  there 
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begun,  by  fpYvag  a  Cbristian  hand  to  these  poor  children  at  their 
entranoe  into  the  world  As  much  success  has  already  been  granted 
to  oar  efforts  as  can  be  reasonably  expected.  May  we  receive  it 
gratefully  fix>m  the  giver,  and  let  it  stimulate  us  all  to  renewed  efforts. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  PUNISHMENT 
AND  REFORMATION  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  Earl  of  Carlisle  presided  over  this  department  during  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings.  The  permanent  Secretary,  Mr.  Martin 
Ware,  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carter  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Hubback,  as  local  Secretaries. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  at  length  in  this  volume,  the 
following  were  read  at  the  meeting  : — 

'Caution  considered  as  a  preventive  of  Crime;'  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Woolrych. 

*  Crime  and  its  Antidote  ;'  by  Owen  Williams. 

'  Emigration  as  a  Preventive  Agency ;'  by  Isa  Craig. 
'  Capital  Punishments ;'  by  Thomas  Baker. 

'  Contributions  toward  a  New  Scheme  of  Prison  Dietary ;'  by  Edward 
Smith,  M.D. 

'  On  Imprisonment ;'  by  the  Rev.  D.  NihilL 

*  Reformatories  and  Ragged  Schools,  their  comparative  Economy ;' 
by  Joseph  Adshead 

*  A  brief  account  of  the  Boys'  Home  (London)  certified  under  the 
Industrial  Schools'  Act,  1857  ;'  by  George  W.  Bell. 

'  The  North  Lancashire  Reformatory  School ;'  by  W.  J.  Gamett,  M.P. 

'  The  Toxteth  Girls  Reformatory  School,  Liverpool ;  by  the  Rev.  J. 
&  Howson. 

'  The  Comparative  Merits  of  Large  and  Small  Reformatories ;'  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Fraser. 

Want  of  space  has  compelled  us  reluctantly  to  forego  the  publica- 
tion of  several  valuable  papers,  which  excited  much  interest  among 
thofle  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  reading  of  a  group  of  eight 
papers,  on  the  general  subject  of  'the  causes  and  prevention  of 
crime.'  Four  of  these  papers,  '  The  Prevention  of  Ciime,'  by  Mr. 
Hubback ;  '  The  Criminal  Population  of  Liverpool,'  by  Mr.  Carter  ; 
•  The  Incentives  to  Crime  presented  by  Marine  Store  Dealers,  and 
how  to  repress  them,'  by  T.  C.  S.  Kynnersley  ;  *  Some  Characteristics 
of  a  great  Maritime  Town,  with  especial  Reference  to  the  Criminal 
Tendencies  of  its  Population,'  by  J.  T.  Danson,  will  be  found  from 
page  345  in  this  volume.     Of  the  remaining  four : — 

Mr.  Serjeant  Woolrych,  '  On  Caution,  considered  as  a  preventive 
of  Crime,'  ai^ed  that  the  commission  of  crime  was  frequently 
induced  by  the  carelessness  with  which  property  was  exposed.     He 
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insisted  on  the  observance  of  greater  circumspection  in  the  display  of 
goods  by  shopkeepers,  and  in  the  carrying  of  money,  and  other  property, 
on  the  person,  as  a  moral  and  social  duty,  the  fulfilment  of  vbich 
would  tend  largely  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  the  removal  of 
temptation  and  opportunity. 

Mr.  Owen  Williams,  in  his  paper  on  *  Crime  and  its  Antidote,' 
strongly  urged  the  extension  of  education  to  the  lowest  class  of  the 
community,  and  the  application  of  an  increased  educational  grant 
exclusively  in  that  direction.  He  proposed  a  free  government  emi- 
gration for  that  class  of  ignorant  but  oflen  hardworking  young  people 
of  both  sexes  who  earn  a  precarious  living  by  numerous  avocations 
pursued  in  the  public  streets  (such  as  the  selling  of  fish,  sand,  etc), 
and  who  from  poverty  and  other  temptations  often  went  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  dangerous  classes.  He  al.<to  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
present  revenue  laws  as  leading  extensively  to  crime,  and  that  a 
national  income  be  raised  from  rents,  interest  and  dividends  only. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Welton,  in  *A  Few  Remarks  upon  Criminal  Statistics,* 
stated  as  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  on  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  recent  returns  :  i.  That  in  measuring  degrees  of  criminality, 
it  is  proper  to  calculate  separately  the  ratios  of  committals  and  of 
summary  convictions ;  the  first  as  a  test  of  the  amount  of  true  crime, 
the  second  as  indicating  a  tendency  to  disorderly  habits,  a.  That 
counties  possessing  very  dissimilar  amounts  of  education  are  found  at 
either  end  of  the  criminal  scale.  3.  That  education,  so  far  as  iti 
effects  can  be  traced,  appears  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence.  4* 
That  numerous  summary  convictions  are  in  some  places  coincident 
with  a  moderate  number  of  committals.  5.  That  density  and  rapidi^ 
of  increase  of  population  do  not  afford  any  very  close  indications  of 
the  probable  amount  of  crime.  6.  That  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
diversity  in  the  degrees  of  ciiminality  in  different  large  towns. 

Miss  Craig,  in  a  paper  on  *  Emigration  as  a  Preventive  Agency, 
after  noticing   the   general  effects   of  emigration   in  relieving  the 
labour  market,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  crime  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  poverty  and  the  temptations  of  enforced  idleness,  pointed 
out  that  for  want  of  a  better  industrial  system  in  our  workhouses,  a 
noble  chance  was  lost  of  applying  emigi'ation  to  the  relief  of  the 
class  who  stood  most  in  need  of  its  agency.     The  large  number  of 
ablebodied  ])auper  women,  of  whom  ten  thousand  passed  through  our 
workhouses  in  a  single  year,  and  two  thousand  through  that  of  LiTer- 
pool  alone,  were  excluded  from  Government  aid  in  emigration.     The 
colonists,  though  urgently  in  want  of  female  domestic  servants,  refused 
to  receive  them,  owing  to  their  degraded  character  and  idle  habits. 
She  advocated  emigration  for  children  in  the  industrial  schools,  who 
were  exposed  on  leaving  the  refuges  to  great  temptations  from  worth- 
less relatives.     In  order  to  diminish  the  expense,  which  at  present 
deterred  many  institutions  from  availing  themselves  of  a  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  their  inmates,  which,  as  far  as  it  had  been  tried,  had  proved 
a  most  eligible  one,  she  proposed  that  a  depot  should  be  established 
at   Liver2)ool,  supported  by  a   union   of  the  industrial  institutions 
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^  mt  the  cDuntry,  with  a  resident  and  travelling  matron* 
sitHer  the  cliiklren  who  gained  tlie  emigration  prize  for  steadiness 
and  honesty  might  be  drafbed,  for  the  purpose  of  beitig  forwarded  to 
the  culouiesL 

The  discussion  which  ensued  on  the  reading  of  these  papers  was 
chiefly  of  Iwal  iiitei^^t  in  nefereuce  to  the  facts  stated  in  Mr,  Carter'a 
piij>er.  A  strong  opinion  wa^  expressed  against  the  pi-eaeut  law  for  the 
licensiiDg  and  regulation  of  beer  houses,  and  in  favour  of  a  more  ajctive 
iuterfereuce  bj  the  magiatratea  in  putting  down  disorderly  honaea* 

The  next  group  wjia  on  tlie  subject  of  discharged  pris^inera*  It 
consisted  of  thi^ee  pai>er3 — *  The  Oxigin  and  Progress  of  the  Discharged 
Frminers*  Aid  Society;  by  W.  B,  Elanken ;  '  The  Refuge  for  Di*- 
charged  Prison urs  in  connexion  with  the  House  of  ContHjtion  at 
Wakefield/  by  R.  Mouokton  Milnes,  M,P.  ;  and  the  *  AsyUun  for  Dia- 
charged  PriKonei-s  at  Iieyden^*  by  W,  N,  Suiitigar,  foreign  corresjjc»nd- 
ing  member  ior  Holland,  which  are  all  printed  from  page  ^6%.  Their 
reading  was  followed  by  a  long  and  auimated  discuasion.  Mr.  KUiott 
remarked  upou  the  very  stnali  uiiurber  of  diaeharged  prisoners  who 
obtained  work,  and  aiiggeated  that  there  were  only  a  few  who  chose 
workj  and  that  the^  might  have  found  it  without  the  help  of  a 
iety.  He  believed  that  discharged  prisoners  geuei'aJly  conld  get 
aployment,  if  not  where  they  were  known,  at  least  at  a  distance, 
A  contractor  for  cleaning  London  told  him  he  could  not  get  nion  to 
do  it.  Mr.  Barwiok  Baker,  on  this  point,  differetl  entirely  from  Mr* 
EUiott  Mr.  Stephen  Cave  referred  to  the  system  iu  Sweden^  where 
it  was  cousidered  that  a  man  on  hia  discharge  from  prison  was  as 
nnfit  aa  a  child  to  enter  the  world  flgain^  and  the  better  the  prison 
di;^;ipline  the  gi-eater  hia  unfitness.  The  State ^  therefore,  underttikett 
the  olMce  of  the  Discharged  Pmonera*  Aid  Society,  Feeling  that  some 
intermefliate  state  was  absolutely  necessary,  the  Swedish  law  con- 
signs the  prisoner  on  his  discharge  to  the  authorities  through  whom 
he  was  committed,  who  keep  him  mider  aurveil lance ^  and  a&jisit  him  in 
obtaining  employment;  during  this  interval  he  m  &U]«ported  by  the 
money  he  receives  on  hia  discharge,  and  which  ia  not,  as  hiia  been 
atated,  a  premium  to  felony^  hut  a  reward  of  industry,  and  is  consi- 
dered of  such  imjiortanee  iu  Sweden j  that  a  prisoner  is  not  dijacharged, 
even  though  his  sentence  be  terminated,  before  he  has  earned  a  cer- 
tain sum,  which  is  about  5^.  ff>r  men,  and  ^L  for  women.  Great  dif- 
ficulty is  sometimes  eitperieuced  in  obtaining  their  emphiyment,  so 
mnch  so  that  at  times  a  list  of  their  naniea  ia  read  from  tiie  pulpits, 
and  the  congregationa  exhorted  to  afford  the  appliL-anta  a  chance  of 
reformattou.  This  enactment  passed  the  full  Diet,  through  the 
inllaence  of  the  present  King  Oscar,  who  was  earJy  impresied  with 
the  neceaaity  of  aiming  at  the  reformation  of  criminals 

The  Rev,  T.  Carter,  chaplain  of  the  Borough  Gaol  at  Liverpool,  in 
reply  to  a  question  liy  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  as  to  the  number  of 
prisoners  who  aaked  his  aid  in  obtaining  work,  answered  that  not 
many  did  so.  Moat  of  them  got  employnient  in  docks  where  they 
ref^nired  no  characterj  or  othenidse  took  their  chance. 
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Captain  Crofton  thought  that  a  prisoner  who  had  behaved  well  in 
prison  ought  to  have  earned  enough  to  purchase  his  own  emigration. 
What  was  wanted  was  not  the  money,  but  the  support  and  patron- 
age of  a  society. 

Mr.  C.  Eatcliff  stated  that  in  Birmingham  the  workmen  would  not 
allow  the  prisoners  to  return  to  the  factories ;  an  experience  which 
was  confirmed  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  Manchester  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  getting  work  for  them ;  employers  would  give 
money,  but  could  not  venture  to  take  them  into  their  service. 

Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  stated  that  in  Shropshire,  which  was  an 
agricultural  county,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  their  discharged  pri- 
soners could  obtain  employment.  The  rest  were  worthless  chaiactert 
who  did  not  choose  to  work. 

Mr.  Bracebridge  stated,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that  agricultural 
labourers  did  not  require  aid ;  they  either  got  work  or  were  supported 
by  the  rates. 

The  proceedings  on  Thursday  commenced  with  the  reading  of  Mr. 
T.  Baker's  paper  on  *  Capital  Punishment,'  in  which  he  urged  its 
abolition  on  the  grounds  of  its  possessing  neither  the  influence  to 
deter  nor  the  power  to  reform,  while  its  exhibition  lowered  the  tone 
of  public  morality.  There  could  be  no  doubt  it  frequently  allowed 
the  guilty  to  escape,  for  while  in  all  other  crimes  the  oonvictioDB 
averaged  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  commitments,  for  murder  the 
average  during  three  years  had  been  under  twenty-four.  In  the  dis- 
cussion, Dr.  Hamilton,  lately  of  Peru,  hoped  that  the  punishment  of 
death  would  continue  to  be  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  murder.  In 
illustration  of  its  deterring  influence,  he  referred  to  Peru  and  Chill 
In  the  former  the  punishment  of  death  was  not  enforced,  and  fright- 
ful assassinations  were  constantly  taking  place.  In  the  latter,  since 
1829,  when  the  punishment  was  adopted,  assassination  had  been  pot 
down,  though  previously  occurring  in  the  capital  alone  many  hundred 
times  in  a  single  year. 

Several  speakers  took  part  on  both  sides,  but  the  general  feeling  of 
the  department  was  against  the  abolition  of  punishment  by  death. 
All  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  conducted  in  a  more  solemn  manntf 
than  at  present. 

Captain  Crofton  then  read  the  paper  printed  in  full  at  page  376- 
A  few  of  the  8[)eaker8  objected  to  the  system  of  gratuities  to  indus- 
trious prisoners ;  but  this  objection  was  combated  by  many  others,  who 
were  of  opinion  that  these  gratuities  were  expedient  as  a  means  of 
reformation,  and  were  as  just  in  principle  as  they  were  wholesome  in 
action.  Captain  Crofton,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Sydnflf 
Turner,  stated  that  police  supervision  had  been  tried  in  Ireland.  The 
principal  objectors  were  the  convicts.  They  had  to  be  taught  that 
the  police  were  their  friends.  They  had  to  look  to  the  constable  for 
their  characters — to  get  their  certificates  from  them — that  their  con- 
ditional j>ardons  might  be  made  absolute.  He  thought  all  pardons 
ought  to  be  made  conditional  on  the  conduct  of  the  convict  The 
prisoners  often  left  their  gratuities  in  the  hands  of  their  employen  aa 
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a  guarantee.  The  employer  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
&ct  of  a  man's  having  been  an  inmate  of  a  convict  prison,  but  there 
was  no  need  to  inform  his  fellow-workmen.  In  Ireland  there 
was  at  first  great  difficulty  to  obtain  for  them  employment,  but 
that  was  now  wearing  away ;  not  that  there  was  leas  aversion  to 
crime  among  employers  and  workmen  in  that  country  than  in  Eng- 
land, but  because  the  employers  in  almost  every  case  found  that 
the  well  recommended  discharged  convict  sustained  his  '  good-con- 
duct character.'  He  knew  that  the  objection  to  admit  discharged 
convicts  amongst  them  prevailed  as  much  with  Irish  as  with  English 
workmen,  and  the  antecedents  of  the  employed  discharged  convicts 
were  therefore  not  made  known  to  them,  but  only  to  the  employer. 
He  believed  that  the  English  police  would  act,  and  did  act,  as  kindly 
as  the  Irish  constabulary  towards  the  discharged  convict ;  and  that  the 
statements  to  the  contrary,  which  were  made  only  by  convicts  agaiii 
taken  in  crime,  were  not  to  be  relied  on. 

The  Rev.  D.  Nihill,  in  a  paper  *  On  Imprisonment,'  pointed  out  the 
costliness  and  other  evils  of  punishment  by  imprisonment,  especially 
for  petty  thefts,  and  advocated  the  extension  of  punishment  by  fine 
and  restoration  of  property  to  the  injured  party.  As  there  were 
namerous  offences  to  which  such  punishment  was  entirely  inapplica- 
ble^ imprisonment  must  no  doubt  be  continued ;  but  he  considered 
that  its  cost  to  the  public  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  altogether 
done  away  with,  by  making  the  convict  work  his  way  out  of  prison. 
Each  of  our  large  prisons  should  have  its  peculiar  labour—  tailoring, 
shoemaking,  weaving,  or  whatever  might  be  deemed  suitable,  and  in 
proper  situations  agricultural  employment,  or  out-door  public  work. 
That  prison  manufacture  might  not  come  into  unfair  coni]>etition  with 
fifee  labour,  he  suggested  that  the  articles  so  produced  should  be  used 
for  the  public  service,  as  in  clothing  the  prisoners  themselves,  the 
police,  the  army,  and  the  navy.  A  good  deal  of  army  clothing  was 
already  made  in  prisons,  to  the  great  profit  of  contractors.  If  the 
War  Office  would  deal  directly  with  the  prison  authorities,  a  consider- 
able saving  to  the  public  would  accrue. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith  again  brought  forward  the  subject  which  he 
treated  of  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Birmingham  meeting  last  year, 
and  published  in  the  Transactions  for  1857.  In  a  paper  entitled 
*  Contributions  towards  a  New  Scheme  of  Prison  Dietary,'  he  proved 
that  there  was  no  good  ground  for  increasing  the  allowance  of  food 
according  to  the  duration  of  punishment,  provided  that  the  quantity 
supplied  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  system  ;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  showed  that  the  food  actually  supplied  to  persons  committed  for 
short  periods  was  insufficient,  and  especially  that  the  extra  allowance  to 
those  condemned  to  hard  labour  was  absurdly  and  cruelly  defective. 
He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  results  of  scientific  inquiries 
which  he  has  been  prosecuting  some  years,  and  also  the  results  obtained, 
at  the  gaol  at  Wakefield.  He  proved  that  age,  sex,  and  size,  and  oer« 
tain  employment,  are  all  circumstances  which  call  for  variations  in 
the  supply  of  food.    In  reference  to  seasons,  he  found  that  in  summer. 
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in  July,  August,  and  September,  the  vital  changes  proceeding  in  tlie 
system,  both  in  rest  and  exertion,  are  at  least  one-sixth  less  than  in 
the  preceding  and  succeeding  months,  and  the  variation  in  food  should 
be  to  the  same  extent.  The  experience  at  Wakefield  confirmed  this, 
and  showed  that  with  the  same  dietary  the  prisoners  gain  weight  in 
summer  and  lose  it  in  winter,  and  that  there  is  a  sudden  period  of 
change  in  April  and  October. 

Mr.  Charles  Pearson  then  read  the  paper  which  is  printed  at  page 
382. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Hill,  read  the  paper 
on  German  Prisons  contributed  by  him,  which,  together  with  his  lord- 
ship's interlocutory  observation,  will  be  found  at  page  390.  Mr.  Han- 
bury  read  the  paper  printed  at  page  398,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Adshead 
his  paper  'On  the  Comparative  Economy  of  Reformatory  and  Indna- 
trial  Schools.*  This  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  statistics  of  refor- 
matory work  has,  on  the  representation  of  several  leading  members  of 
the  department,  been  published  separately,  in  order  that  those  prac- 
tically engaged  in  the  management  of  reformatories  may  be  able  the 
more  readily  to  avail  themselves  of  the  detailed  information  which 
it  contains.* 

Mr.  Adshead,  among  other  statements,  gave  as  follows  the  financial 
statistics  of  ten  Reformatories.  In  the  Red-hill  Reformatory  the 
average  attendance  of  boys  in  1857  was  277,  and  the  net  cost  per 
head  per  annum  25/.  4«.  lod.  The  Glasgow  Reformatory  for  the  same 
year  had  382  boys,  at  a  cost  of  1 5Z.  8*.  9c?.  per  head ;  the  Home  in 
the  East  Reformatory,  London,  47  boys,  at  2 il,  11 8,  6<L  per  head; 
Castle  Howard  Reformatory,  near  York,  35  boys,  at  25^  6jl; 
Hard wicke  Reformatory,  Gloucester,  35  boys,  at  20/.  i4«.  ^d, ;  Hamp- 
shire Reformatory,  Eling,  near  Southampton,  25  boys,  at  27/.  3*.  id.] 
Kingswood  Reformatory  School,  Bristol,  47  boys,  at  23/.  17*.  3^  J 
North-eastern  Reformatory,  Newcastle,  64  boys,  at  23/.  6*.  iod.\  the 
School -frigate  Akbar,  Liverpool,  95  boys,  at  23^.  5*.  ^d. ;  the  Red 
Lodge  Reformatory,  for  girls,  Bristol,  56  girls  at  14/.  5*.  gd.  per  head 
The  amount  of  subscriptions  and  donations  in  these  different  institn- 
tions  varied  very  much,  the  lowest  being  at  the  rate  of  iSs,  Sd,,  and 
the  highest  20Z.  2j?.  2d.  per  head  ;  the  total  sum  for  the  ten  refonnir 
tories  being  40S0I,  49.  2d,,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  3^  i6«.  id.  per 
head  per  annum  for  1063  iumates.  The  amount  of  Govemment  aid 
for  the  same  time  was  22,388/.  iSs.  ^d.,  and  of  this  sum  the  Red 
Hill  institution  was  the  largest  recipient.  Towards  the  income  of 
these  institutions  the  parents  and  friends  voluntarily  subscrihed 
327/.  los.  I c?.,  and  the  parents,  by  compulsion,  paid  79/.  gs.  6dl,  making 
a  total  of  406/.  19*.  7c/.,  or  only  7*.  'jd.  per  annum  for  each  inmate,  leas 
than  2d.  per  week.  The  lowest  amount  for  provisions  was  paid  in 
Glasgow,  5/.  59.  lid.  per  head  per  annum,  and  the  highest  at  Red 
Hill,  12I.  i/t.  ^d.  The  profits  from  labour  ranged  also  from  28.  i  id  per 
head  at  Kingswood,  to  2I.  os.  'jd.  at  Hardwicke. 

With  regard  to  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools, — also,  ten  institu- 
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tlons  were  selected.  In  1857  tliecost  per  head  per  annum  is  ^howa 
to  be,  in  Liveqjool,  ^L  7*.  6d  ;  Maiiditister,  6^,  ryt.  2d, ;  Salford, 
5/.  13*,  pd.  ;  York,  ^L  17^?.  id.  ;*  Edinburgh  Original  Ragged  Scbool, 
7/.  28.  lod. -J  Edinburgh  United  and  Induatrial  Scjhool,  6?.  17*.  gd  i 
Glasgow,  7^.  17^.  lod.'f  Paisley,  11^,  14*.  7^.;  Abei-deen,  7^.  io#.  5^?.; 
Dundee,  -jl.  ^9.  jd.  These  ten  schools  contaiued  1167  cliildren.  The 
total  of  subscriptions  and  donations  amounted  to  527  li.  10*.  5ri. 
The  limount  received  from  Government  waa  486?,  7*.  6d ;  from  the 
Privy  CoimciJ  on  Edncjition,  1S65?,  19*1  being  together  at  the  rate 
af  2L  r4*,  id.  per  beafit  Ptirents  and  guardians  contributed  only 
186/.  15*.  ^d.  or  at  the  rate  of  3*.  2d.  per  head  per  annum — less 
tban  id.  per  week.  In  the  Liverpool  Industrial  School  the  sum  of 
493^  l^if.  6d.  was  raifw^d  by  subsei'iptioiiB  and  donations*  Altogether, 
for  the  twenty  inBtitutions  mentioned  in  this  pj^per,  the  muiiidcpnt 
«nni  of  9351/,  14*.  71:^.  was  derived  from  voluntary  contribntions. 
The  sum  fjaid  for  salaries  in  the  ten  reformatories  was  equivalent  to 
4I  6g.  id  jier  heart,  and  in  tlie  Ragged  Behools  the  same  item  of  ex- 
penditure was  2/.  Gs,  lid.  The  lowest  ansoniit  shown  as  expenditure 
for  provisiona  at  the  ten  Bagged  Schoolu  was  i^.  13*  lod.,  the  highest 
5I  5*,  3</.  The  average  annual  cost  j)er  head  for  1 165  children  waa 
^,  3«.  Bd,  or  ts.  3*/.  per  week*  The  profits  from  labour  ranged  from  $d 
a  he^  in  Edinbnrgh,  to  i^.  4*.  3^^*  in  the  Dundee  Industrial  Schoob 
For  the  ten  aehoob  the  entire  aniotmt  of  industrial  profit  is  638^.  2*.  2(£, 
or  at  tlie  mte  of  i  o#.  iid.  per  head 

At  the  openin*j  of  the  proceedings  on  Friday,  Mr.  G.  W,  Bell 
gave  *A  Britif  Account  of  the  Boys*  Home,  Eusteu  Road^ 
LAJodon,  ceititied  under  tlie  Indu8trial  Schools'  Act,  1S57.'  The 
ckLef  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  number  of  its  voluntary 
cases  ;  its  reception  of  orphan  and  friendless  lads,  whom  it 
provides  with  a  home  while  they  are  engaged  in  outdoor 
Ubour,  and  whose  wages  contribute  to,  and  in  some  instances 
entirely  defray,  the  cost  of  their  support.  With  respect  to  the  en- 
forced con tribiit ions  of  the  parent!  in  reformatory  oases,  Mr.  Bell 
considered  that  no  surer  plan  could  he  devised  to  render  the  provi- 
aioB  inoperative  than  to  throw  the  reSfK>nsibility  upon  the  manEtgera 
of  industrial  schools,  and  thus  to  place  them  in  direct  antsigonism  to 
the  pareuta  of  the  children  under  their  care. 

Mr.  W*  J.  Garnett,  M.P.,  gave  an  account  of  the  founding  of  the 
Ibrth  Lftacashire  Heformatoiy  Hchool,  opened  on  the  4tb  of  November, 
IB57,  -with  accommoiiation  for  50  boys.  The  inmates  are  to  be  chiefly 
eBiployed  in  the  cultivation  of  land  adjoining  the  school ,  and  in  the 
work  of  the  house.  The  principles  on  which  it  is  established  are  those 
of  the  reformatory  movement  in  general,  religion  and  hard  work.  The 
details  by  which  these  principlea  are  to  be  carried  out  are,  first,  a  general 
novere  simplicity  of  life ;  secondly^  devotional  exercises,  united  and 
aeparate ;  thirdly,  the  avoidance  of  anything  artiiiebd  or  compliaited^ 
either  In  the  internal  aiTangements  of  the  house,  or  in  tlie  system  of 
rewards  and  pnnisbments,  as  hot  water  pipes  in  the  first  ecise,  and 
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cards  of  distinction  in  the  second ;  so  that  with  regard  to  the  first 
everything  might  approximate  to  the  condition  of  a  well-reguUted 
workman's  family,  and  the  latter  to  ordinary  reward  of  good  conduct 
in  life.  A  good  mark  for  industry  meaning  so  much  money,  a  mark 
for  good  conduct  meaning  some  positive  privilege  or  advantage. 
With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  boys  on  their  discharge,  he  thought 
emigration  to  the  colonies  might  perhaps  prove  the  safest  outlet 
The  only  objection  was  the  expense,  and  this  difficulty  might  be  met 
by  the  establishment  of  an  Emigration  Fund,  to  be  administered  by 
individuals  carefully  selected  in  the  different  outports  of  the  kingdom, 
with  corresponding  agents  in  the  colonies.  The  money  to  be  advanced 
by  way  of  loan,  and  a  certain  portion  of  each  boy's  wages  handed 
over  by  his  employer  to  the  agents,  till  the  whole  or  greater  port  of 
the  debt  should  be  liquidated. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Adshead  said  that  the  school  at  Manchester 
had  been  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  2000/.,  in  order  to  certify,  but 
the  difficulties  of  the  Act  prevented  it.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave  remarked 
upon  the  class  of  boys  sent  to  reformatories.  Magistrates  often  went 
upon  a  wrong  principle ;  they  sent  the  most  innocent.  Now,  as  the 
object  was  to  a  great  extent  the  safety  of  society,  public  money  should 
only  be  spent  on  those  who  were  dangerous  to  society.  He  had 
lately  visited  several  country  reformatories,  in  one  of  which  he  saw 
two  boys  who  were,  the  superintendent  informed  him,  simple 
country  lads  convicted  of  slight  offences,  who  had,  he  thought^  actiudly 
received  harm  from  the  worse  characters  around  them  since  they  had 
been  in  the  reformatory.  Another  case  was  that  of  the  son  of  a 
gamekeeper,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  his  general  character  was  so 
good  that  he  had  raised  the  tone  of  the  place.  A  short  time  after  he 
saw  in  the  paper  that  three  boys  had  been  brought  before  a  London 
magistrate  for  stealing  something  exposed  from  the  shop-door.  The 
magistrate,  after  saying  that  the  shopkeeper  was  most  to  blame,  com- 
mitted  the  two  elder  boys  to  a  short  imprisonment,  and  the  youngest^ 
a  mere  child,  to  four  years'  confinement  in  a  reformatory.  Now  it 
seemed  to  him  that  though  this  may  have  been  an  advantage  to  the 
lad  himself,  we  had  no  right  to  give  him  this  advantage  at  so  heavy 
an  expense,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  State  and  his  own  correctiou 
would  have  been  served  by  a  short  imprisonment. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  President,  Mr.  Sydney  Turner  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  separate 
reformatory  for  incorrigible  offenders. 

A  paper  on  the  *  Akbar  Frigate'  was  read  by  Commander  Fenwick, 
RN.,  who  said  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  the  length  of  detention 
on  board  the  *  Akbar'  varied  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years.  He 
thought  that  the  knowledge  that  they  were  sentenced  for  a  long  period 
made  the  boys  behave  better.     This  paper  will  be  found  at  page  407. 

Mr.  Howson  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progi'ess  of  the 
Toxteth  Reformatory  School  for  girls,  which  was  calculated  to  accom- 
modate about  thirty  inmates.  After  stating  the  satisfactory  condition 
and  working  of  the  school,  he  proceeded  to  advocate  the  advantages  of 
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miall  over  large  reformatories,  on  the  grounds  of  the  greater  facilities 
which  the  former  presented  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  family  system, 
and  for  personal  contact  with  the  superintendents.  He  considered 
them  peculiarly  fitted  for  girls,  whom  it  was  not  requisite  to  train 
like  boys  for  a  rude  battling  life ;  vagrant  girls  required  domestica- 
tion to  restore  the  feminine  character,  as  well  as  to  fit  them  for 
domestic  service,  which  was  their  chief  destination. 

Mr.  Campbell  considered  that  reformatones  encouraged  the  com- 
mission of  crime  rather  than  its  repression,  by  holding  out  indulgences 
to  the  criminal  over  the  honest  boy.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  stated 
the  result  of  the  reformatories  at  Norwich,  Birmingham,  and  Liver- 
pooly  showing  the  large  diminution  of  crime  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  There  are  at  present  476  parents  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  children.  The  number  of  admissions  in  the  last 
nine  months  was  608,  and  for  them  there  were  547  parents  liable  to 
contribute.  During  the  first  quarter  he  received  50^. ;  second,  80/. ; 
third,.  180/. ;  fourth,  194^  ;  fifth,  224/. ;  sixth,  288^  Mr.  Elliott 
believed  that  reformatories  only  encouraged  the  commission  of  crime, 
owing  to  benefits  offered  to  their  inmates  by  the  distribution  of  good 
food  and  clothing ;  they  received  far  more  than  the  honest  and  in- 
dustrious poor  could  obtain.  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  said  that  he  had 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Elliott,  but  could  never  get  any  satisfactory 
answers  to  his  questions ;  Mr.  Elliott  had  admitted  that  he  had 
never  visited  any  number  of  prisons  or  reformatories,  but  had  obtained 
most  of  his  information  secondhand. 

The  President  observed  that  when  we  call  in  the  aid  of  the  State 
we  are  bound  to  put  those  cases  first  under  reformatory  treatment 
for  which  the  State  makes  provision,  as  the  most  dangerous  to 
society.  He  believed  that  reformatories  if  properly  managed,  and  if 
the  responsibility  of  parents  was  strictly  enforced,  were  a  most  desir- 
able mode  of  repressing  crime. 

After  Miss  Carpenter  had  read  the  paper  which  appears  at  page  413, 
the  Rev.  W.  Eraser's  contributiou  *  On  the  Comparative  Merits  of 
Large  and  Small  Reformatories,'  was  read,  in  which  he  gave  preference 
to  the  lai*ger  schools,  as  presenting,  among  other  advantages,  a  more 
efficient  course  of  elementary  education  by  thoroughly  trained  masters  ; 
a  greater  variety  of  trades,  the  stronger  influence  of  emulation  and 
sympathy  among  numbers  in  promoting  intellectual,  moral,  and  in- 
dustrial improvement ;  greater  economy,  and  greater  benefit  both  to 
the  offenders  and  to  the  community.  In  the  discussion  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  was  apparent  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  large 
and  small  reformatories.  Mr.  Bishop  stated  that  in  America  large 
reformatories  were  universally  preferred. 

The  business  of  the  Department  concluded  with  the  paper  by  Mr. 
6.  H.  Bengough,  printed  at  page  409. 
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On  Certain  Obstacles  to  Sanitary  Reform.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 

KlNGSL£y. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  what  has  been  done,  or  of  what 
remains  to  be  done,  in  the  details  of  sanitary  reformu  Those  subjects 
will  be  discussed  in  this  section  by  abler  men.  I  only  ask  a  few 
minutes'  patient  hearing,  to  explain  what  seems  to  me  the  chief  caose 
why  more  has  not  been  done.  If  in  the  course  of  this  attempt  I 
may  seem  to  wander  from  sanitary  reform  to  questions  purely  social 
or  political,  I  must  entreat  the  audience  to  recollect  that,  both  in 
science  and  in  practical  life,  it  is  impossible  to  define  strictly  the 
domain  of  any  given  subject ;  that  as  physical  and  spiritual  questions 
are  the  more  inextricably  intermingled  the  deeper  they  are  investi- 
gated, so  are  social,  political,  medical,  chemical,  and  geological  inqui- 
ries flowing  into,  or  gaining  light  from  each  other  at  every  turn ; 
and  that,  therefore,  social  science,  in  its  deepest  sense,  must  include 
all  sciences  which  bear  upon  the  earthly  well-being  of  man. 

It  is  pretty  generally  confessed  that  we  possess  sanitary  knowledge 
sufficient  (could  we  but  apply  it)  to  exterminate  pestilence,  and  pro- 
bably most  forms  of  zymotic  disease ;  that  we  could  make  our  cities 
very  nearly  as  healthy  as  the  country ;  could  considerably  lengthen 
the  average  of  human  life,  and  could  bring  up  the  rising  gene- 
ration under  circumstances  almost  certain  to  produce  the  highest 
health  and  vigour.  But  it  is  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
though  we  know  how  to  do  all  this,  we  are  not  doing  it,  nor  are 
likely  to  do  it ;  and  it  is  confessed  also,  at  least  by  most  thinking 
men,  that  the  cause  of  this  impotence  is  inefficient  legislation  pe^ 
mitting  local  mismanagement. 

With  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  far  wiser  men,  I  cannot  but 
think,  from  my  small  experience,  that  our  sanitary  legislation  has 
been  hitherto  inefficient  simply  because  it  has  left  the  execution  of 
the  law  too  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  without  any 
easy  appeal  from  their  decisions,  however  foolish  or  wrong,  and  because 
these  local  authorities  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  against  that 
being  done  which  they  are  appointed  to  have  done,  if  it  either  does 
or  can  diminish  the  money  value  of  houses,  which  may  themselves 
be  in  a  state  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings ;  and  that 
these  local  authorities  are  inefficient,  because  most  of  them  are 
directly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  very  nuisances  which 
they  are  bound  to  suppress.  It  is  thought  by  some  unwise  to  let  the 
game-preserving  squire  sit  in  judgment  on  the  poacher.     Be  that 
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as  it  may,  it  would  be  still  more  unwise  to  let  the  poacher  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  squire  and  his  right  to  preserve  the  game.  If  it 
be  a  questionable  rule  to  allow  a  man  to  be  plaintiff  and  judge  at 
once,  it  is  still  more  questionable  to  allow  him  to  be  defendant  and 
judge  at  once.  Yet  this  plan  we  have  as  vet  followed  in  all  our 
attempts  to  legislate  for  sanitary  reform ;  in  plain  English,  for  the 
health,  morals,  and  lives  of  millions. 

Strong  as  this  statement  may  seem,  its  truth  will  surely  be  evi- 
dent to  those  wlio  think  over  the  constitution  of  any  vestry,  board 
of  guardians,  or  local  board  of  health  with  which  they  are  acquainted. 
They  will  find  that  the   majority   of  its  members  are  men   of  the 
middle  class,  who  either  own  cottage  property  themselves,  or  are 
the  relations  or  friends  of  men  who  do  so.     In  country  districts  the 
pernicious  custom  of  letting  the  cottages  along  with  the  farms  enlbts 
all  of  the  farmer  class  against  sanitary  reform   who  are  not  proof 
against  the  appeals  of  self-interest,  who  if  tenants  at  will  cannot 
^ord  to  spend  money  in  improvements  not  immediately  protitable, 
even  if   they  were  cleai*sighted    enough  to  see   that    their  human 
labourers'  well  doing  was  as  essential  to  their  own  as  the  good  condi- 
tion of  their  brute  labourers.     In  an  average  board  of  fifteen  guar- 
dians, there  will  be  barely  ^ve,  including  the  ex-officio  members,  who 
either  wish  or  dare  to  remedy — even  to  confess — the  most  patent 
nuisances.     In  towns,  there  is  scarcely  a  local   board  of  any  kind 
which  is  not  full  of  men  of  small  independent  means,  invested  in 
low-class  houses,  and  probably  collecting  their  own  rents  weekly  ;  of 
builders  who   have  run  up  small  tenements  on  speculation,  and  of 
attorneys,  or  other  men  of  business  who  have  mortgages  or  other 
liens  on  such  property.     Now,  all  these  think  themselves  directly  in- 
terested in  keeping  things  in  statu  quo,  and  do  so.     Doubtless,  there 
are  great  excuses  for  them.     The  majority  of  old  low-class  houses 
in  towns  are  in  bad  rejiair  at  the  time  when  they  pass  into  these 
men's  hands,  and  are  inhabited  by  people  whose  payment  of  rent  is 
very  uncertain,  so  that  it  often  is  not  worth  the  receiver's  while  even 
to  repair,  much  less  to  improve.     In  the  case   of  new  tenements, 
again,  though  a  society  of  gentlemen  who  have  built  a  model  lodging 
house  may  draw  from  it  a  fair  interest  for  their  money,  yet  that 
interest,  amounting  at  most  to  six  per  cent.,  will  not  remunerate  a 
professional  builder,  who  desires  to  tui-n  his  money  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;    and  who  must,  therefore,   if  he  builds   at  all,  build  houses 
furnished  with  the  minimum  of  conveniences.    While  in  the  southern 
and  midland  counties,  I  know  it  for  a  fact — and  an  appalling  one  it 
is — that  a  cottage  fit  for  the  labourer  to  live  in  must  be  let  at  a 
rent  which  the  labourer  cannot  pay.     My  truly  noble  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  John  Paine,  of  Farnham,  who  was  as  great  a  benefactor  to  the 
labouring  man  as  he  was  to  field-chemistry  and  to  agriculture,  used 
to  say  that  he  built  decent  cottages  (and  they  were  not  ornamental  or 
extravagant  ones)  as  a  duty  to  Qod  and  man ;  but  that  as  an  invest- 
ment he  was  out  of  pocket  by  each  of  them  nearly  a  shilling  a-week. 
Such  facts  teach  us  not  to  judge  the  average  houseowner  harshly  ; 
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bat  they  teach  us  also  to  ask  for  some  legislation,  and  some  inspection, 
which  shall  at  least  restrain,  if  it  cannot  prevent,  the  effects  of  sach 
a  social  eviL 

Cottages  fit  for  a  &mil7  to  live  in  must  now  be  let  in  competition 
with  those  constructed  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  the  saving  of 
expense  involving  the  almost  inevitable  sacrifice  of  their  inmatei^ 
comfort,  health,  morality,  and  possibly  life.  Unless  the  letting  of 
dwellings  unfit  for  habitation  be  prevented,  the  poorest  will  be  forded 
into  them,  just  as  certainly  as  they  would  be  fed  with  tainted  meat 
and  doubtful  bread,  if  such  were  permitted  to  be  sold.  On  the  same 
principle  that  the  hir  trader  should  be  protected  against  the  nnjiist 
and  injurious  competition  of  the  seller  of  unwholesome  food,  and 
thereby  be  enabled  to  get  a  fair  price  for  a  fiur  article,  so  ought  the 
owner  of  a  wholesome  house  to  be  protected  against  those  who  aikat 
houses  to  let,  healthy  existence  in  which  is  scarcely  possible. 

It  may,  at  first  glance,  appear  hard  upon  the  poor  not  to  allow  the 
cheapest  possible  houses  to  be  let.  But  an  unhealthy  house,  however 
low-rented,  is  very  dear.  Sickness  in  a  poor  man's  dwelling  exacts  a 
rent  fiir  heavier  than  the  greediest  cottage  speculator  dreams  of 
Cost  of  doctoring  and  nursing,  loss  of  time,  and  diminished  strength, 
quickly  absorb  all  apparent  saving  of  rent.  And  who  shall  estimate 
the  value  of  life  destroyed,  the  cost  of  wives  made  widows,  children 
orphans,  parents  childless,  of  domestic  morality  destroyed,  or  not 
fostered  for  want  of  domestic  decency  and  comfort ;  of  a  population 
at  once  weakened,  diminished,  and  degraded.  Such  cost,  such  losi^ 
exceed  tenfold  the  difference  of  rent  of  houses,  fit  or  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. It  is  waste  of  money  as  well  as  of  life,  and  happiness,  and 
morality,  and  of  interests  higher  still,  to  permit  men  to  live  as  so 
many  of  our  poor  do,  and  unaided  must  So  long  as  nothing  bat 
mere  shelter  is  offered,  nothing  beyond  mere  shelter  will  be  attainable 
by  the  poorest,  for  the  lowest  wages  are  ruled  by  what  the  poorest 
feel  to  be  the  necessity  of  life ;  if  they  cannot  get  that  they  become 
paupers.  But  it  may  be  feared  if  the  cheapest  houses  be  prohibited, 
many  now  independent  must  become  {)aupers.  Not  so,  however.  The 
low-rented  houses,  by  preventing  better  being  let,  create  fer  mors 
paupers  than  they  prevent,  if  they  prevent  any.  Far  better  would 
it  be  for  the  ratepayers  to  have  to  maintain  a  small  portion  of  the 
poor  as  paifpers,  than  to  allow  a  large  portion  to  become  pauperSi 
because  of  the  sickness  and  death  the  housing  of  the  mass  of  the 
poor,  as  they  are  now  housed,  must  and  does  occasion. 

This  is  no  new  principle  of  legislation.  It  has  been  acted  upon  on 
many  an  occasion.  For  example,  in  this  vei7  town*  the  habitation  in 
certain  cellars  is  prohibited,  and  in  others  restrained,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  has  been  most  strikingly  beneficial,  saving  manj 
hundred  lives  a  year.  Great  hardship  and  difficulty  attended  the 
change,  and  possibly,  as  has  been  asserted,  it  was  effected  too  abruptly, 
but  the  principle  was  right.     Under-ground  dwellings,  dark,  dam{S 
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ftnd  cloee,  are  nnfit  for  human  habitation.  It  was  not  right  to  allow 
them  to  be  occupied,  and  their  occupation  was  very  properly,  and  as 
the  result  has  proved,  very  beneficially  prohibited. 

It  was  a  wise  and  kind  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
to  place  common  lodging-houses  under  inspection,  and  to  compel  those 
who  offered  shelter  to  the  poorest,  most  helpless,  most  ignorant  and 
most  reckless,  not  to  accompany  it  with  conditions  involving  immi- 
aent  risk  to  health  and  morality,  as  was  the  case.  The  result  has 
been  triumphant,  disorder  conquered,  fever  banished,  death  restrained, 
decency  secured,  comparative  comfort  obtained,  and  cheapness  not 
sacrificed.  What  is  wanted  is  the  extension  of  the  same  principle 
of  inspection  by  impartial  examiners  and  control  by  legal  authority 
bo  the  whole  class  of  dwellings  inhabited  by  those  who  cannot  and 
do  not  efficiently  protect  themselves  and  their  still  more  helpless 
hmilies.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  right  of  inspection  and  the 
power  of  control  should  not  be  extended  to  all  dwellings  whatever, 
irith  whatever  precaution  that  may  be  thought  necessary  to  guard 
igainst  the  risk,  if  iisk  there  be,  of  intrusion  upon  domestic  privacy, 
which  appears  to  me  a  very  shadowy  danger.  Simple  inspection, 
with  publication  of  the  results  by  officers  not  locally  connected,  will 
do  much  to  bring  about  the  remedy,  which  local  authorities  have  the 
power  but  not  the  will  to  apply.  In  those  few  cases  where  exposure 
^f  the  neglect  of  the  local  authority  and  its  consequences  is  insuffi- 
nent  to  rouse  a  controlling  public  opinion,  appeal  should  lie  to  some 
sternal  and  independent  authority,  bound  to  decide  the  point  at 
issue  according  to  its  merits  and  not  according  to  its  supposed  effiict 
ipon  some  forthcoming  election,  or  on  the  individual  interest  of  some 
powerful  town-councillor  or  vestryman.  Some  think  the  appeal 
ihoold  be  to  a  Department  of  the  State,  others  to  a  court  of  law;  the 
sssential  point  is  to  secure  the  right  of  appeal  to  some  body  not  in- 
berested  in  the  decision,  and  bound  to  determine  according  to  evidence, 
irith  no  electioneering  purpose  to  serve,  no  individual  interest  to 
x>nflult. 

I  have  just  mentioned  inspection  as  well  as  legislation,  and  why 
I  permanent  staff  of  Government  Sanitary  Inspectors  should  not  be 
ippointed  it  is  difficult  to  say.  We  have  now  Factory  Inspectors, 
liine  Inspectoi*8,  School  Inspectors,  and  they  all  work  well.  Not  an 
urgument  can  be  brought  against  the  institution  of  Sanitary  Inspec- 
X)r8  which  was  not  brought  against  them.  The  expected— or  rather 
prophesied — ^bureaucracy,  jobbery,  interference  with  private  rights, 
ind  so  forth,  are  found  to  be  mere  phantoms.  Why  should  they  not 
prove  equally  imaginary  in  the  case  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  ?  The  force 
)f  that  popular  argument  against  them,  drawn  from  their  likeness  to 
;he  old  Roman  ^diles,  I  have  been  hitherto  unable  to  perceive. 

But  even  if  we  had  a  permanent  staff  of  inspectors,  both  for  town 
md  country ;  even  if  they  had  the  power  of  examining  into  all  water 
lupply  and  drainage,  and  of  entering  private  houses,  at  least  on  the 
report  of  a  medic^  man  or  a  ijolice-officer,  still,  of  what  use  would 
,hej  be  unless  they  were  able,  in  the  teeth  of  local  ignorance  or 
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cupidity,  to  carry  out  a  code  of  stringent  laws,  and  those  not  pallia- 
tive, but  preventive  ? — and  palliative  only,  as  yet,  lias  most  of  our 
legislation  been.  Each  successive  Act  of  Parliament  has  given  us,  no 
doubt,  increased  pcvwer ;  but  to  do  what  1  simply  to  shut  the  stable 
door  after  the  horse  was  stolen.  Preventive  acts,  which  shall  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  shall  absolutely  compel  all  new  tene- 
ments to  be  constructed  according  to  the  law  of  nature  and  of  health, 
which  shall  absolutely  ensure  either  the  destruction  or  impi*ovemeDt 
of  all  tenements  constructed  contrary  to  those  laws,  such  Acts  of 
Parliament  we  have  yet  to  seek,  and  shall  have  to  seek  them,  I  fear, 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come. 

For  it  is  surely  hard  to  deny  the  fact,  that  the  class  to  whom 
members  of  Parliament  look  most  for  their  election,  and  whose 
interests  therefore  most  Acts  of  Parliament  ultimately  represent,  are 
that  very  lower  half  of  the  middle  class  of  which  I  have  spoken 
already.  The  small  house-owner,  the  small  shopkeeper,  the  tenant 
farmer,  and  their  compeers.  These  men  may  have  as  many  virtues 
(why  noti)  as  those  above  them  or  below  them  in  the  social  scale; 
but  they  are  not  the  class  to  whom  we  are  to  look  either  for  the 
science  or  liberal-mindedness  of  the  class  above  them,  or  for  that 
hardly-bought  experience  of  everyday  practical  evils,  which  often 
stands  the  working  man  instead  of  mental  instruction.  Living  in  a 
certain  rude  comfort,  in  a  very  narrow  sphere,  and  conscious  of  their 
great  political  and  social  power,  they  are  well  content  to  leave  things 
as  they  are,  whenever  things  make,  as  in  the  case  of  sanitary  disor 
der,  for  their  private  interest.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
class,  the  least  instructed,  and,  politically  speaking,  the  least  practical 
class  in  England,  are  the  only  one  which  is  now  thoroughly  repre- 
sented. They  control  our  elections,  their  prejudices,  sujierstitions, 
pride,  and  theirs  alone,  must  be  courted  by  the  man  who  desires  to 
become  a  senator ;  while  the  man  of  science  or  of  scholarship,  who 
could  and  would  do  battle  against  our  social  evils,  has  practicallj 
little  more  vcrce  in  the  legislation  of  the  country  than  the  working 
man  who  suffers  from  those  evils,  whose  children,  and  too  often  he 
himself,  are  the  victims  of  preventible  disease,  or  of  lingering  weak- 
ness and  misery  engendered  by  an  atmosphere  to  which  we  would  not 
expose  our  dogs  and  horses. 

Under  present  circumstances,  I  cannot  for  my  part  have  mnch 
hope  of  a  thorough  sanitary  reform  throughout  England.  For  the 
country  districts,  cei*tainly,  there  is  some  hope.  The  English  fisirmer 
has  many  noble  qualities  inherent  in  him  already,  and  he  is  becoming 
year  by  year  more  liberal  in  his  notions,  more  scientific,  more  aware 
of  the  great  world  beyond  his  market- town.  The  admirable  ex- 
ample which  many  landlords  are  now  setting  him — more  and  more, 
thank  God,  year  by  year — is  telling  on  him.  -He  is  learning  that  he 
has  duties  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  himself;  and  were  he  generally 
relieved  of  those  farm  cottages,  which  are  to  him  at  once  a  burden  and  a 
temptation,  he  would  work  for  us ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  what- 
soever he  does  work  at  he  works  at  well. 
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But  there  is  another  class  which  infests — I  can  nse  no  weaker  word 
-^-the  country,  for  whom  no  severity  of  inspection  or  legislation  will 
be  too  great — I  mean  the  small  cottage  speculator;  the  village  shop- 
keeper, or  retired  gentleman's  servant,  who  ekes  out  his  income  by 
rents,  and — a  class  more  troublesome  even  than  he — the  resident  in 
some  neighbouring  town,  who,  having  got  possession  of  an  acre  or  so 
of  land,  runs  up  a  row  of  rack-rent  hovels,  without  gardens  or  decent 
conveniences,  half  in  the  hope  that  the  neighbouring  squire  may  rid 
himself  of  the  nuisance  by  buying  him  out  In  such  spots  it  Is  that 
you  must  look  fii-st  for  the  conditions  of  fever,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
SEymotic  diseases ;  and  in  such  spots,  too,  you  must  look  for  those 
loose  characters,  uncertain  in  employment  and  in  habitation,  thrift- 
less,  dirty,  and  dissipated,  who  carry  physical  and  moml  pollution 
with  them,  as  they  shift  from  one  parish  to  another. 

Now  this  class  of  house-owners,  whether  in  town  or  in  country,  is 
not  an  improving  one.  They  have  no  care  to  raise  the  working  man 
to  a  degree  of  sanitary  comfort  which  they  generally  consider  unne- 
cessary for  themselves ;  and  if  they  be  non-resident  in  the  parish, 
they  have  not  even  the  check  of  neighbourly  feeling  or  of  public 
opinion  to  keep  then/  straight.  If  by  bringing  disease  into  the  parish 
they  increase  the  rates,  they  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  the  whole  parish  bears  the  burden,  and  not  they  alone  ;  while 
their  remaining  capital  being  gcnemlly  nought,  or  employed  else- 
where, and  their  margin  of  profit  very  simdl,  and  only  eked  out  by 
making  those  who  will  pay  pay  for  those  who  will  not,  they  have 
really  no  means  of  improving  the  cottages  which  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  belong  to  them. 

How  &r  these  lust  facts  apply  to  the  owners  of  lower-class  houses 
in  towns,  I  have  not  experience  enough  to  say  positively ;  but  my 
belief  is,  that,  tmUcUis  mutandlsy  the  cases  are  the  same,  and  that 
the  small  house-owners  in  towns  are  at  once  so  ignorant  and  so 
hampered  by  the  uncertainty  and  smallness  of  their  profits,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 

A  vigorous  system  of  inspection  would,  I  believe,  exterminate  a 
large  propoi*tion  of  this  class.  They  would  say  at  once,  '  We  cannot 
afford  to  comply  with  Government  requirements  :  we  must  sell  at  all 
risks.*  And  hence  would  arise  a  great  and  sudden  depreciation  of  lower- 
class  house  property,  with  curious,  but  to  me  as  yet  unforeseen,  results. 

But  these  house-owners  have  long  ago  agreed  as  to  the  ugly  results 
of  Government  inspection ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  expected  that  if 
at  the  next  general  election  sanitary  reform  be  made  (as  it  must  be 
some  day)  a  public  hustings  question,  for  one  educated  man  who  asked, 
'Will  you  support  sanitary  reform  as  a  sacred  duty  to  your  country 
and  your  countrymen  V  we  should  have  three  from  what  I  must  call 
the  tiTieducated  classes  asking  in  return,  '  Will  you  promise  to  ignore 
sanitary  reform,  and  leave  us  and  our  house-property  alone  1  for  if 
you  do  not,  elected  you  shall  not  be.* 

The  danger  is,  that  neither  in  Parliament  nor  in  local  managing 
bodies  will  the  educated  classes  be  adequately  represented,  or  perhaps 
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ever  represented  at  all,  except  by  those  who,  to  secure  the  per- 
manence of  their  seats,  ipust  sacrifice  much  of  what  they  feel  to  be 
just  and  useful.  It  is  an  almost  universal  complaint  that  the  local 
power  is  getting  into  the  hands  of  a  lower  and  lower  class ;  that  the 
educated  and  refined  cannot  get  elected  without  surrendering  their 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  and  deferring  to  the  opinioDS 
and  prejudices  of  those  they  know  to  be  mistaken,  and  that  they 
will  not  encounter  the  disagreeables  of  parochial  and  munioipal  elec- 
tions. The  remedy  seems  to  be  the  addition  to  every  local  govomiog 
body  of  some  members  directly  representing  the  more  highly  edu- 
cated classes,  whose  opinions  and  wishes  would  thus  be  secured 
the  opportunity  of  being  heard,  with  the  probability  of  making  some 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  may  come  to  the  discuasioii 
with  opposite  prejudices,  and  as  representing  different,  possibly  hostile 
interests. 

How  is  this  real  and  radical  evil  to  be  met  ?  How  are  the  present 
cottage  owners  to  be  deprived  of  their  undue  power  %  How  is  a  fiur 
hearing  to  be  obtained  in  the  public  councils  of  this  nation  for  the 
working  man  who  dies  of  epidemics,  and  for  the  educated  man  who 
can  and  will  exterminate  epidemics?  This  is  to  my  mind  the 
radical  question  of  sanitary  reform.  That  solved,  all  will  be,  if  not 
easy,  at  least  possible  and  clear.  I  do  not  pretend  to  point  out  where 
the  solution  is  to  be  found.  If  the  noble  lord  who  presides  over  thii 
Association  will,  in  due  time,  show  the  world  how  the  thing  may  be 
done — and  still  more,  if  he  will  do  the  thing  himself — it  will  be  t 
noble  addition  to  the  catalogue  of  those  benefits  which  he  has  ood- 
ferred  upon  this  land. 


On  the  Effect  of  Poverty  and  Privation  on  the  Public  Health. 
By  W.  P.  Alison,  M.D.,  Edinburgh. 

HAVING  been  honoured  by  an  expression  of  wish  from  membcn 
of  the  Fourth  Department  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Association  in  Edinburgh  in  July  last,  that  I  would 
communicate  to  them  such  information  as  may  be  in  my  power, 
on  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  poverty  and  privation  on  the 
public  health,  I  have  here  laid  together  several  pieces  of  infonn»- 
tion,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  imiwrtance,  which  I  have  obtained  tt 
different  times,  chiefly  since  the  great  discussions  on  that  subject  which 
took  place  in  Scotland  between  the  years  1840  and  1845,  whenthef 
were  brought  nearly  to  a  close,  for  a  time,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
present  Scottish  poor  law, — after  having  contributed  in  some  degree, 
as  I  believe,  to  the  formation  of  that  public  opinion  on  the  subject, 
which  attended  at  least,  if  it  did  not  assist,  the  coiresjionding  important, 
although  tardy,  act  of  'justice  to  Ireland.*  It  is  obvious  thatamplo 
room  for  further  discussion  of  the  subject  remains,  from  the  circam- 
stance  of  the  essential  difference  still  existing  between  the  laws  of 
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England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  on  this  fundamental  point  of  social 
l^slation  ;  the  law  of  settlement  and  the  relief  practically  allowed 
to  the  able-bodied  being,  as  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  others 
have  shown,  essentiallj  different  in  all  three  countries,  and  different 
in  all  from  the  Droit  de  Travail,  which  is  still  the  object  most  warmly 
demanded  by  one  party  and  dreaded  by  the  other  in  France ;  and  if 
the  statements  and  reasonings  here  contained  shall  have  no  other 
effect,  I  should  hope  they  may  be  regarded  with  indulgence  as  a  mite 
of  contribution  on  a  subject  which,  foreign  as  it  may  be  thought  to 
the  numerous  lines  of  inquiry  open  to  a  practitioner  and  teacher  of 
medicine,  has  always  seemed  to  me  among  the  most  important  of 
those,  by  the  study  of  which  he  may  hope  at  this  time  to  enlighten 
and  benefit  his  country.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel 
we  have  had  a  recent  and  terrible  example  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  the  dispensations  of  Providence  on  a  land,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  been  subsisting  for  a  length  of  time  on  the 
lowest  rate  of  sustenance  compatible  with  human  existence. 

It  is  a  principle  on  which  I  believe  medical  men  and  political 
economists  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject  are  now  more 
agreed  than  on  any  other  question  touching  the  public  health,  that 
among  those  persons,  particularly  in  a  complex  state  of  society,  '  who 
are  most  in  want  of  tlie  comforts  of  life,*  there  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  sickness  and  mortality  ;  but  in  stating  and  assenting  to  this  doc- 
trine^ it  is  very  important  to  observe,  that  we  are  all  aware  of  various 
difficulties  and  ambiguities  which  beset  it,  as  indeed  almost  all 
questions  in  Medical  Science  to  which  Statistics  can  be  applied, — to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  many  learned  and  judicious  medical  men 
Tery  apt  to  distrust  all  principles  founded  on  this  kind  of  reasoning, 
and  desirous,  in  discussing  all  such  questions,  to  let  it  be  generally 
understood,  that  they  think  it  better  to  watch  than  to  count ;  that  is, 
to  examine  the  state  of  symptoms  and  the  progressing  individual 
cases,  than  to  compare  long  lists  of  patients  seen  by  different  practi- 
tioners, and  as  to  whom  the  judgment  of  the  medical  men  under 
whom  they  may  be  treated,  must  necessarily  be  one  of  the  elements 
enabling  us  to  compare  them. 

It  is,  however,  generally  agreed  among  medical  men  that  to  ques- 
tions regarding  the  external  causes  of  disease  and  the  means  of  their 
prevention,  statistical  evidence,  or  the  numerical  method  of  inquiry,  is 
chiefly  applicable,  and  on  a  little  consideration  of  such  questions  the 
reason  of  this  is  usually  sufficiently  obvious.  For  example,  when  we 
find  that — the  average  annual  mortality  in  this  country  being  i  in  45 
or  46 — the  mortality  in  a  particular  town  or  district  rises  in  any  one 
year  to  i  in  28,  or  even  to  i  in  22, — if  we  are  sure  that  this 
mortality  is  fairly  ascertained,  and  that  the  obvious  source  of  fallacy 
from  immigration  and  emigration  is  avoided ; — or  when  we  find  that 
in  a  particular  trade  the  average  duration  of  life,  instead  of  being 
forty  or  more,  is  under  thirty  years,  we  have  the  important,  though 
very  general  principle  established,  that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  mode  of  life  of  those,  amoog  whom  such  mortality  is  observed, 
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must  be  peculiarly  prolific  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
have  such  a  sbatistical  statement  as  that  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Lus- 
combe  of  the  health  of  a  division  of  the  army  in  Spain,  engaged 
during  a  week  of  almost  incessant  autumnal  rain  in  an  ejcpedition  to 
Arroyo  de  los  Molinos,  in  which  they  outmarched  and  overthrew 
one  of  the  most  active  divisions  of  the  French  army, — passing  two  <rf 
the  nights  of  the  week  in  bivouac  without  fires, — and  find  that  never- 
theless the  number  of  sick  in  that  division  was  less  during  that 
and  the  next  week  than  in  any  other  equal  period  of  the  year, — ^it 
would  be  absurd  to  argue,  from  these  or  other  similar  fiicts,  that 
former  medical  observers  have  been  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that 
eold,  wet,  and  fatigue  are  powerful  causes  of  disease,  and  particularij 
of  inflammatory  diseases;  but  we  have  in  that  simple  statement 
evidence,  such  as  nothing  but  statistics  can  supply,  of  the  efficacy  of 
some  cause  acting  on  the  constitutions  of  the  men  which  muKt  have 
counteracted  the  usual  effect  of  cold,  wet,  and  fatigue  in  producing 
disease  ;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  circumstances,  common 
to  this  large  body  of  men,  can  have  had  this  effect,  excepting  those  to 
which  Dr.  Luscombe  ascribes  it ;  viz.,  '  exercise  and  mental  excite 
ment.'* 

The  only  way  to  surmount  these  difficulties  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
external  causes  of  disease  and  the  means  of  prevention,  according  to 
the  true  method  of  induction,  is  by  multiplying  the  observations,  if 
possible  on  organized  bodies  of  men,  until  we  have  such  uumben 
affected  by  disease  as  may  entitle  us  to  say  that  all  the  conditions  re- 
quisite for  determining  that  effect  must  have  been  fulfilled ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  effect  of  poverty  and  privation 
on  health,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  such  comparative  observations 
having  been  made  to  such  an  extent  as  we  may  fairly  hold  to  be 
decisive. 

I  would  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper  on  the  health  of  the  diffe^ 
ent  districts  of  Paris,  published  in  1825  by  Villerme  and  Villot,  bnt 
framed,  as  I  conceive,  more  strictly  on  the  method  of  induction  or 
exclusion,  than  atiy  one  I  can  mention  published  with  the  view  of 
maintaining  any  doctrine  as  to  the  most  general  causes  of  disease 
in  this  country. 

It  appears  from  that  paper,  that  on  comparison  of  the  bills  of  mo^ 
tality  in  the  difft^rent  arrondissemens  of  Paris  for  ten  years  consecu- 
tively, these  different  districts  of  the  town  preserved  with  remarkable 
uniformity  the  same  relation  to  one  another  in  regard  to  mortality ; 
the  average  mortality  of  the  whole  city  being  about  i  in  S^J 
the  greatest  mortality,  that  of  the  loth  arrondissement,  being  about 
I  in  24  ;  and  the  smallest,  that  of  the  ist  arrondissement,  about 
I  in  40. 

These  physicians  then  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  this  ani« 


*  TliJH  and  other  details  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  mjself  ia 
the  '  British  aod  Foreign  Review,'  1854,  No.  35. 
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/;;z-Dily  greater  mortality  could  be  luscribed  to  a  denser  poimlatioii  in 

the  unhealthy  districts — whether  estimated  by  the  number  of  houses 

to  an  acre,  or  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house;  next,  whether 

it  oould  be  ascribed  to  differences  of  soil,  or  to  vicinity  to,  or  distance 

from,  the  river;  or,  again,  to  any  relation  to  the  fetid  marshes  of 

JlCont&ucon.  None  of  these  conditionsappeared  to  influence  the  average 

mortality  of  the  districts  in  which  they  existed ;  simply  for  this  reason, 

tl&cikt  when  arranged  according  to  the  degree  of  any  one  of  these  condi- 

tioxu,  the  different  districts  were  found  tooccupy  very  different  jx^itions 

finom  what  they  did  in  the  order  of  healthiness  already  mentioned. 

^iit  when  the  different  districts  were  compared  according  to  the 

niuober  of  their    'pauvres,'  t.6.,  of  inhabitants  who  were  excused 

finom  payment  of  taxes  on  account  of  certificates  of  destitution,  they 

were  found  to  arrange  themselves,  year  after  year,  in  the  same  order 

aa  when  compared  according  to  their  mortality — the  ifit  arrondisse- 

iKient  occupying  the  lowest  place,  and  the  loth  the  highest;  so  that 

the  examination  of  the  i*ecords  of  the  mortality  in  this  city  serves 

only  to  confirm  the  general  principle  long  understood,  and  which  is 

laid  down  by  Mr.  Chad  wick  in  his  *  General  Report  on  the  Sanitary 

Condition  of  Britain,'  that  the  probability  of  life  in  any  class  of  men 

is  greater,  ceteris  paribus,  as  their  circumstances  are  more  elevated 

above  destitution. 

When  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  reading  the  observations 
made  by  Lord  Stanley  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Association,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  his  lordship,  to  express  my  gratification  at 
finding  that  he  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  that  great  principle  of 
artificial  wants  limiting  and  controlling  the  productive  powers  of 
our  species,  which  I  have  always  maintained  to  be  the  true  practical 
antidote  to  the  speculative  opinions  of  Malthus  and  others  on  this 
sabject  At  the  same  time  I  took  upon  me  to  say  that  I  was  sure 
my  friend  Mr.  Chad  wick  would  do  me  the  justice  to  admit,  that  the 
aame  doctrine  was  maintained  and  fully  illustrated  in  my  firat 
pamphlet  *  On  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,'  which  was 
published  in  January,  i8  40,  and  again  in  the  various  discussions  on 
the  subject  in  the  general  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Glasgow  and  elsewhere  ii^  1841,  and  that  Mr.  Chad  wick's  important 
Tolume  *0n  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Poor,'  to  which 
Lord  Stanley  had  referred,  was  not  publbhed  until  1842. 

It  must  be  expected  that  this  difficulty  will  present  itself  in  all 
countries  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  to  those  who  look 
forward  even  to  the  offspring  of  the  present  genemtion — when  they 
reflect  that  already  the  number  of  the  people  in  some  districts  is 
greater  than  can  procure  a  comfortable  subsistence  by  labour ;  and 
that  '  the  principle  of  population'  consists  essentially  in  the  possible 
advance  of  the  former  number  in  a  geometrical,  while  the  latter 
can  only  advance  by  an  arithmetical  progression. 

Accordingly  we  find  it  stated  clearly  and  precisely  by  Mr.  Mill, 
that  he  sees  no  objection  to  the  DroU  de  Travail,  as  proposed  in 
France  bj  the  Hepublican  party  when  in  power,  except  that  it  is 
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calculated  to  '  encourage  the  increase  of  population/  which  ought  on 
the  contrary  to  be  kept  within  due  limits. 

As  this  seems  to  me  the  precise  turning-point  of  this  discusBion,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  dilate  a  little  on  the  answer  which  has  always 
seemed  to  me  satisfactory  in  regard  to  it,  and  on  the  ample  confirma- 
tion which  that  answer  appears  to  me  to  hare  received  from  several 
quarters. 

In  my  observations  '  On  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland/ 
published  in  January,  1840,  and  in  the  preface  to  which  I  referred  to 
the  same  argument  published  anonymously  some  years  previously  in 
Blackwood* 8  Magazine,  I  stated  it  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
most  influential  persons  who  had  presided  over  the  public  charitieB 
in  Scotland  for  many  years  previous  to  that  date,  that  all  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  was  a  great  evil ;  and  even  that  all  private  charity, 
intended  merely  for  the  relief  of  indigence  independently  of  disease^ 
was  of  very  doubtful  public  advantage, — very  easily  carried  to  exoen^ 
and  then  *  breaking  down  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  poor/ 
and  rapidly  multiplying  the  objects  of  charity  ; — that  therefore  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  the  poor  should  be  the  main  object 
of  the  assistance  given  them  by  the  higher  ranks,  and  that  if  that 
object  was  duly  accomplished  the  poor  were  most  benefited  by  being 
left  to  themselves,  when  their  own  prudence  and  foresight,  strength- 
ened by  the  religious  and  moral  feelings  that  had  been  inculcated  in 
them,  would  form  the  best  security  against  the  evils  of  poverty.  (*0n 
the  Management  of  the  Poor,'  page  38.)  Without  reverting  to  the 
various  discussions  on  that  subject  which  I  flatter  myself  were  in 
some  measure  the  result  of  the  statements  and  reasonings  contained 
in  that  and  several  subsequent  pamplilcts  of  mine,  and  to  the  opinion 
delivered,  particularly  at  Glasgow,  in  the  statistical  section  of  the 
British  Association — I  must  request  attention  to  the  answer  which  I 
have  uniformly  taken  upon  me  to  give  to  this  argument,  of  increase  of 
poverty  and  suffering  having  been  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  poor  laws  into  any  country,  namely  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely unfounded  in  fact ;  the  result  of  experience,  so  &r  as  any  ex- 
perience had  gone,  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  had  been  here 
supposed. 

In  confirmation  of  this  general  proposition  I  request  attention  to 
the  following  oflficial  statements  : — 

It  appeai-8  from  a  return  moved  for  by  Mr.  R  Bouverie,  M. P.,  that 
in  1856-7,  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  series  of  authentic  statements, 
5,898,756/.  was  expended  on  paupera  in  England  and  Wales.  From 
1826  to  1829  the  expenditure  for  relief  of  the  poor  was  upwards  of 
6,000,000/.  a-year,  from  18 17  to  1820  it  was  upwards  of  7,000,000^  a 
year,  and  in  1820^21,  it  was  as  high  as  6,959,251/.,  the  expenditure 
always  falling  slioii;  of  the  sums  levied  as  rates  because  many  chaiges 
unconnected  with  pauperism  are  legally  payable  from  the  poor^s-rates. 
The  portion  of  the  rate  spent  in  poor  relief  has  considerably  di- 
niinished  in  recent  as  compared  with  former  periods,  uotwithstandiog 
the  increase  of  population. 
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Thus  from  1813  to  1822  the  yearly  average  of  expenditure  was 
8,284,788/.,  whereas  from  1848  to  1857  it  was  only  7,567,040/. — the 
difference  between  80*8.  73*0  per  cent.  The  total  expenditure  in 
1857  ^o"*  *U  purposes  was  8,339,210/.,  of  which  2,440,454/.  was  for 
purposes  unconnected  with  the  relief  of  paupers. 

The  same  observation  in  its  application  to  the  city  of  London  is 
contained  in  Mr.  Lumley's  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Statistical 
Society  for  Juno,  1858.  In  Scotland,  although  the  present  Poor  Law 
lias  only  existed  since  1845,  its  pressure  on  the  rate-payers  has  been 
80  controlled,  that  whereas  the  number  of  registered  poor  in  1847 
was  74,161,  and  of  casual  poor  was  60,399,  in  1857  ^^®  registered 
poor  were  69,217,  and  the  casual,  36,545.  (See  Twelfth  Annual 
Heport  of  Board  of  Supervision,  page  14.) 

Whether  the  J>roU  du  Travail  of  the  French  is  or  is  not  '  the 
poor  Jaw  of  Elizabeth,  and  nothing  more,'  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  ; 
but  that  the  objection  to  that  *  Droit,'  founded  on  reference  toMalthus's 
principle  of  population,  is  the  same,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that 
objection  being  simply  this,  that  '  socieby  cannot  grant  this  without 
encouraging  the  increase  of  population,  which  should,  on  the  contrary, 
be  kept  within  due  limits.'  And  the  answer  which  is  given  to  this 
by  M.  Louis  Blanc  being  substantially  the  same  as  I  have  given  above, 
and  being  besides,  as  I  am  well  persuaded  from  my  own  observation  as 
well  as  the  testimony  of  others,  well  founded  on  &ct  very  generally 
throughout  that  country,  is  added  here  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  its  truth  and  its  importance  are  gradually  making  their  way 
among  thinking  men  in  all  countries,  and  will  prevent  the  simple  and 
sublime  principles  of  Christianity  from  being  frustrated  in  their  opera- 
tion, at  least  during  the  next  generation. 

In  France  there  is  no  need  of  social  restrictions  or  positive  regu- 
lations to  prevent  an  ominous  increase  of  the  number  of  strangers  in 
quest  of  '  a  place  at  tbe  table  pre[>ared  by  the  collective  exertions  of 
the  race.'  The  check  on  population  lies  in  the  good  sense  and  fore- 
sight of  men  in  good  circumstances  who  take  care  not  to  give  exist- 
ence to  more  children  than  they  have  means  to  support,  and  to  put  in 
a  condition,  when  grown  up,  to  support  themselves.  A  statistical 
description  of  France  has  shown  that  the  population  there,  far  from 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  is  nearly  stationary ;  and  the  striking  fact 
is,  that  if  any  excessive  increase  of  population  has  taken  place  in  France, 
it  is  precisely  in  the  class  of  tbe  poor  and  unemployed ;  whence  the 
French  word  proletaires  ;  and  why  i  because  those  who  have  no  hold  on 
the  present  have  little  business  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  future 
— because  extreme  poverty  and  foresight  are  contradictory  terms — 
because  he  who  lives  habitually  from  hand  to  mouth  is  naturally  led 
to  adopt  for  his  children  as  he  does  for  himself,  the  proverb  *  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  See  '  Political  Revelations'  by  Louis 
BUnc,  page  87-8. 

I  trust,  then,  that  we  may  now  take  for  granted,  as  stated  by  Lord 
Stanley,  that  the  idea  of  occasional  pestilence,  however  awful,  being 
necessary  '  as  a  preventive  check  in  population,  keeping  it  within  the 
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limits  of  possible  subsisteiice,  is  a  fallacy  ;  the  truth  being,  that  wher- 
ever  the  habits  of  the  |)ecple  are  most  d^raded,  there  the  restraints  of 
prudence  are  the  least  felt,  and  the  increase  of  population  takes  place 
to  the  greatest  extent,  irrespective  of  the  means  of  '  support  that  cm 
be  provided  ;*  and  that '  improve  the  habits  and  increase  the  self-reqmt 
of  the  people,  and  you  will  have  fewer  mouths  to  feed,  and  more  effi- 
cient labour  to  sup|X)rt  them.' 

The  anticipations  of  the  Irish  newspapers  which  I  annex  are 
perhaps  somewhat  too  sanguine,  but  that  this  is  the  result  to  be  looked 
for  from  recent  legislation  on  this  subject  in  Ireland  I  can  have  no 
doubt.  '  The  peojile  of  this  country  will  never  return  to  the  semi- 
civilized  system  of  subsisting  on  mere  roots.  The  day  of  such  a  low 
class  of  diet  ruling  in  the  cottage  of  the  Iribh  peasant  baa  piMed 
away,  never  to  return.  Good  wages  have  elevated  the  tastes  of  our 
people,  and  their  very  physical  appearance  testifies  to  the  improre- 
ment  which  has  been  thus  effected. 

*  As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  the  country  would  go  back  to  pro- 
tection duties  as  that  the  Celt  would  return  to  the  potata  In  pro- 
portion as  the  means  of  the  pei»ple  improve,  so  will  their  habits  of 
household  consumption  advance ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  taste  for  the 
more  nutritive  and  better  articles  of  food  will  be  very  £eu:  above  whtt 
exists  at  present'* 

I  cannot  but  regard  the  present  as  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
urge  on  members  of  the  Legislature  the  anomalous  and  injuriooi 
state  of  the  poor-laws,  and  ]>articularly  the  absence  of  all  right  to 
relief  for  able-bodied  unemployed  persons  in  Scotland,  while  we  hsTe 
at  this  moment  in  Edinburgh  no  less  than  364  tradesmen  and  mecha- 
nics, of  whom  201  are  married  men,  applying  for  relief  to  the  magis- 
trates, who  have  none  to  give  them,  and  atsserting  that  there  are  sevenl 
hundred  more  equally  distressed,  but  being  only  labourers  out  of  work 
were  not  admitted  on  their  list ; — while  every  one  of  such  cases  in 
England  would  be  entitled  to  relief,  if  directed  by  a  magistrate,  and  even 
in  Ireland  would  be  entitled  to  board  and  lodging  iu  a  poor-house; — and 
as  the  number  of  such  cases  is  so  great  at  this  time,  when  labonren 
work  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  still  pretty  general,  it  seems  to 
ine  nearly  certain  that  we  shall  have  much  deterioration  of  the  habiti 
of  those  people,  and  very  probable  that  we  may  have  contagious  fever 
among  them ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  Edinbnrgk 
shall  be  successful  in  warding  off  these  evils  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  it  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  charitable  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  only,  who  are  well  known  by  former  experience  to 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  community  ;  while  a  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  reached  by  an  assessment — as  appears  firom 
various  documents  quoted  by  myself  and  others — avoid  all  voluntary 
Bubscriptions. 

These  evils  are  likely  to  be  aggravated  at  this  time  in  Ediuburgfa» 
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As  in  consequence  of  the  a-ltemtions  and  improvements  of  the  bettef 
pa.ita  cif  the  city,  many  of  the  older  licnis<^  are  knocked  down,  and 
many  of  the  poorer  class  of  artisans  and  labourers,  although  not  out 
of  employ mentf  have  great  difficnlty  in  getting  houses  ^  and  the  well- 
known  peculiarity  of  the  hou^s  ia  the  old  town,  which  are  the  chief 
residences  of  the  labouring  poor — their  being  piled  up  in  lofty 
tenements^  with  narrow  alleys  (or  closes)  between  thetn— b  bo 
nnfuvotirable  to  health  that  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  re- 
built in  snch  a  manner  aa  to  acconiuiodate  nearly  as  many  families 
in  future.  Indeed  jiro vision  lias  been  nimle  against  the  houses  being 
m  crowded  together,  at  the  instance  of  the  Roytd  College  of  Phy»4i- 
eians,  by  clauses  inserted  in  the  last  Acts  of  Parliament  applicable  to 
the  police  and  improvement  of  the  city. 

In  thes^  ciiTCumstauces,  it  seerna  to  me  extremely  desirable  that 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  should  again  be 
directed  to  the  present  state  of  the  |>Dor-laws  affecting  Scotlandp  and 
to  the  grounds  on  which  the  proposal  made  at  the  time  of  the  last  aJter- 
atiou  of  the  Scottish  Poor-law,  to  assimilate  it  to  that  of  England  aa 
regards  at  lea^t  many  of  the  unemployed  poor^  wa,s  suect^asfidly  resisted. 
The  main  gronnd  was  simply  the  belief  or  appreheusion,  strongly 
stated  by  Dr.  Chabners  and  others  at  that  time,  that  more  injury 
would  bi  done  to  the  characterj  and  ultimately  to  the  number,  of  the 
8ix»ttish  poor  by  granting  them  the  right  of  relief^  than  benefit  by 
relief  of  their  sutFe rings. 

In  regai'd  to  the  danger  of  legal  charity  being  carried  too  far,  and 

injuring  the  ehai-acter  of  the  poor,  1  beg  to  make  two  remarks  only. 

First,   that  although   it  is  generally  admitted  that  previous  to  th© 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  this  kind  of  relief  was  carried  too  far, 

and  in  some  degree  miadireeted,  in  England  and  Wales,  there  was  no 

evidence  to  the  effect  of  loss  of  independence  or  induMtry  having 

generally  resulted  in  England ;  but  on  the  contrary,  much  evidence 

extremely  favourable  to  the  general  moral  character  of  the  Eiigbsh 

jioor,  and  those  of  the  Scottisli  piiriahes,  particularly  in  BerwickdUire, 

irhieh  at  that   time  most   nearly  resembled   the   Englisjh   in   their 

management  of  the  poor,  as  h  shown  particularly  both  in  my  Reply 

to  Dr,  Chalmers,  and  in  my  Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Com- 

miaiionei's,  whose  inquiry  preceded  the  Scottish  Act  of  1845*     And 

iGCOEidly,  that  this  danger  of  parocliial  relief  being  carried  too  far, 

must  always  imply  a  negligeiice,   or  weakness  of  character  on  the 

trt  of  educated  and   respectable    men   constituting   the   parochial 

la,  of  which  in   Scotland   at   least   I    confess  that    I  have  no 

ious  apprehension  ;  whereas  the  effect  of  extreme  indigence,  pro- 

dueing  recklessness  and  improvidence,  and  hui^tfuUy  extending  the 

population,  ajjjiean^,  as  1   have  stated  above,  and  as  Dr.  Chalmers 

himself  admitted,  fi*om  the  experience  of  many  countries  to  be  a  very 

general  result^  always  to  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 

^ben  this  caose  acts  on  ignorant,  debased,  and  improvident  men. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  injury  to  the  human  conBtitution  to  be 
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expected  from  extreme  poverty  and  privatioD,  and  consequent  de- 
pendence on  too  low  and  often  too  uniform  a  diet,  a  few  obeeirauons 
may  obviate  misapprehensions. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  causes  of  disease  are  very 
generally  complex;  even  in  the  case  of  acute  febrile  disease — still 
more  in  the  gradual  production  of  constitutional  chronic  tendencies, 
general  or  local, — it  is  now  understood  that  various  causes  generally 
co-operate ;  and  those  who  are  not  aware  of  this  principle  may 
often  mistake  most  materiaUy  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  £eu;U 
generally  well  authenticated,  but  apparently  at  variance  with  one 
another,  e.g,^  the  long  probability  of  life  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  north  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  and 
particularly  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetltutids,  where  the  people  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  pure  air,  exercise,  a  diet  partly  animal,  and  even  fre- 
quent exposure  to  cold  within  certain  limits  (in  those  who  are  fitted 
to  benefit  by  it),  and  exemption  from  many  of  the  causes  acting  injo* 
riously  and  irregularly  on  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  particularlj 
in  early  lifa 

The  diseased  states  of  the  body  which  may  be  most  distinctly 
traced  in  part  (never  excluding  entirely  the  action  of  other  causes  in 
individual  cases,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable)  to  the  influenoe 
of  poverty  aud  privation,  may  be  divided  into  the  constitutional 
chronic  diseases  and  the  epidemic  and  endemic  acute  discasea  Of  the 
first,  the  most  important  are  those  resulting  from  the  scrofulons 
habit,  or  tubercular  diathesis,  in  children  and  young  persons, — aud 
those  resulting  from  the  tendency  to  atheromatous  deposits,  or  ma- 
lignant deposits,  in  advanced  life. 

I  add  here  only  a  few  coincidences  of  expression  which  I  think 
striking,  of  the  manner  in  which  poverty  aud  privation  affect  the 
course  of  the  epidemic  diseases,  each  of  which  has  a  cause,  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  originating  aud  extending,  or  becoming  aggravated, 
from  time  to  time,  in  modes  that  are  only  imperfectly  known ;  but 
each  of  which  is  certainly  aud  materially  aggravated  whenever  and 
wherever  it  exists,  by  the  co-operation  of  that  specific  poison  with 
any  such  causes,  bodily  or  mental,  as  are  known  to  depress  the  vital 
energy  in  the  difierent  modes  which  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to 
destitution. 

I  should  be  concealing  a  conclusion  to  which  all  my  own  observation! 
and  experience  have  led  me,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  il*  I  did  not  distinctly  avow  my  belief,  that  whatever  the 
essential  cause  or  causes  of  the  origin  of  contagious  fever  may  be, 
poverty  and  want  are  the  most  influential  causes  of  its  prevalence  and 
extension  among  the  labouring  classes. 

The  following  are  from  reports  on  the  condition  (since  then  I 
trust  materially  improved)  of  the  working  population  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  amended  poor  law. 

*  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  express  my  opinion  on  this  ix>int  in 
the  most  decided  and  explicit  manner,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  as 
long  as  the  poor  are  in  a  state  of  great   destitution^  and  are  not 
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provided  with  adequate  nouriahment,  clothing,  and  shelter,  no  sani- 
tary regulations  with  regard  to  the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  the 
streets,  and  the  removal  of  the  sources  of  malaria,  will  effectually 
check  the  spread  of  fever.'  <  Howard's  Report  on  Manchester,' 
page  28. 

'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  evils  which  I  have 
pointed  out  are,  perhaps,  the  inevitable  results  of  poverty ;  and  I 
believe  that  fever,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  an  inse{)arable  accompani- 
ment of  extreme  poverty  affecting  large  masses  of  the  community. 
Among  the  causes  of  fever  in  Liverpool,  I  might  have  enumerated 
the  large  proportion  of  poor  Irish  among  the  working  population. 
It  is  they  who  inhabit  the  filthiest  and  the  worst  ventilated  courts 
and  cellars,  who  congregate  the  most  numerously  in  dirty  lodging- 
bouses,  who  are  the  least  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  the  most 
apathetic  about  everything  that  befalls  them.  It  is  among  the 
Irish  that  fever  especially  commits  its  ravages,  and  it  is  they  who 
object  most  strongly  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital  from  their  miser- 
able abodes;  nor  does  the  evil  stop  with  themselves.  By  their 
example  and  intercourse  with  others  they  are  rapidly  lowering  the 
standard  of  comfort  among  their  English  neighbours,  communicating 
their  own  vicious  and  apathetic  habits,  fJEust  extinguishing  all  sense  of 
moral  dignity,  independence,  and  self-respect.* — Heport  on  the  Sani- 
tary State  of  Liverpool,  by  Dr.  Duncan,  page  8. 

^  I  cannot,  from  the  investigations  I  have  made  into  the  loca- 
lities and  progression  of  fever,  connect  its  ravages  with  the  nui- 
sances which  are  exterior  to  the  houses  of  the  poor.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  offspi-iug  of  their  poverty  itself,  which  renders  their  consti- 
tutions sosceptible  of  attack,  especially  when  exposed  to  contagion. 
The  progress  the  disease  has  made  from  place  to  place  indicates  the 
powerful  operation  of  contagion  as  an  exciting  cause ;  whilst  its  selec- 
tion principally,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  of  the  poor,  shows 
that  poverty  is  the  great  predisposing  cause. 

*  In  &ct.  Poverty,  when  it  attains  to  a  certain  pitch,  seems  to  me  to 
reduce  all  other  predisposing  causes  of  disease  to  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  its  direful  influence.  Scanty,  uncertain,  and  innu- 
tritious  food,  insufficient  clothing,  squalor  of  person,  incessant  labour, 
sinking  of  the  heart,  cold  lodgings,  filthy  beds,  or  harsh  substitutes 
for  beds,  the  atmosphere  of  their  dwellings  confined  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  and  poisoned  by  too  many  breaths,  or  polluted  by  noxious 
exhalations, — these  hold  the  vital  functions  too  rigidly  and  cruelly  in 
their  gripe  to  permit  the  more  remote  influences  of  climate  to  be  in 
any  appreciable  degree  effective  for  good  or  for  evil.*  *Dr.  Syms' 
Beport  on  Ayr.' — Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  Scotlaiid, 
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On  the  Necessity  for  Experimental  Works  before  incurring  any 
large  Expenditure  for  the  Disposal  of  Sewage,  By  P.  H. 
Holland,  M.R.C.S.E.  Medical  Inspector  Burials  Depart 
ment  of  the  Home  OflBce. 

THE  town  population  of  England  is  stated  to  be  eight  millioofl. 
The  refuse  of  such  a  population,  if  it  produce  only  a  shilling 
each  (and  that  used  at  Edinburgh  produces  a  larger  sum  in  propor- 
tion), would  be  worth  400,000/.  The  nitrogen  alone  contained  in  the 
refuse,  if  it  could  be  all  productively  applied,  would  cost  ten  or  twel? e 
times  that  sum,  and  is  enough  to  maintain  in  fertility  about  two 
million  acres  of  land,  or  to  double  the  fertility  of  perhaps  half  thtt 
area ;  tlie  political  and  economical  effect  of  which  would  be  equi- 
valent to  adding  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  country  without 
increasing  its  size.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  expect 
any  such  sum  as  400,000/.  will  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  reAue^ 
for  first  it  would  be  difficult,  ]>erhaps  impossible,  to  convey  it  econo- 
mically so  as  to  develope  its  greatest  productiveness  ;  and  secondly,  if 
it  were  so  applied,  the  great  increase  of  supply  to  the  manure  of 
limited  districts  would  depress  its  money  value.  It  is,  however,  im- 
possible to  fix  a  limit  to  the  national  wealth  which  may  ultimately  be 
obtained  from  this  undeveloped  source  of  production. 

Suppose  the  fei-tility  of  a  given  area  to  be  maintained  by  the  use  t>f 
town  refuse  now  wasted  ;  the  manure  produced  by  the  animals  fed 
on  the  land  so  manured  need  not  be  returned  to  it,  but  will  be  avail- 
able next  year  for  another  portion  of  laud  of  perhaps  half  the  area ; 
in  the  succeeding  year  the  manure  produced  on  the  second  portion  will 
be  available  for  a  third  portion  of  land,  and  the  manure  of  that 
again  for  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  indefinitely,  until  the  country  lias  as 
large  a  supply  as  can  be  usefully  employed,  and  it  is  jiossible  that 
the  refuse  of  England  may  be  saved  so  completely  as  to  render  the 
imported  food  and  the  natural  supply  of  food  for  plants  more  than 
enough  for  feeding  the  increasing  ])opulation.  If  so,  instead  of  im- 
porting, the  exi>orting  of  manure  may  become  an  important  branch 
of  commerce. 

To  all  appearance  we  are  a  long  way  from  such  results;  at  pre^nt 
the  question  is,  can  we  approach  them  at  all  ?  Apart  from  mere 
economical  considerations,  which  are  important  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  national  considemtion,  the  question  of  how  to  dispose  of  the  refuie 
of  towns,  simply  to  avoid  its  injuring  ourselves  or  others,  preaaes 
more  and  more  urgently  for  decision. 

It  is  true  that  the  evil  done  by  jwuring  refuse  into  rivers  may  be 
less  than  is  supposed,  and  almost  infinitely  less  than  allowing  it  to 
putrefy  in  towns.  The  rapidity  with  which  running  water  is,  by 
chemical  and  vital  agencies,  freed  from  organic  impurity  is  most 
astonishing,  and  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  innumerable  little 
creatures,  visible   and  invisible,  that  help  to  perform  this  impor- 
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I    faint  service  are  immense,  but  it  caDnot  be  detiied  tbat  tbe  e^il  of 

B    pollutlag  rivers  is  very  serious,  and  is  increaaing.      The  public  are, 

^     moreover,  becoming  more  alive  to  stich  evils,  and  less  toleratit  of  tlieir 

continuance,  aiid  few  can  doubt  the  time  will  soon  come  when  audi 

poll  ut ion  of  rivers  will  be  no  longer  permitted^  ea|ieeiallj  not  of  eiicll 

Ifts  are  iwed  for  the  water  supijly  of  town 3. 
Th^  ex|>erlence  of  the  last  year  has  shown  the  danger  of  relying 
for  wjiter  supplj  npon  streams,  the  average  yield  of  which  is  not  con- 
sldemblj  more  than  sufficient  for  ordinary  wants  ;  and  the  increasing 
dentJiiidft  of  towns  for  water  will  render  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
supply  themj  except  from  rivers  wHitih  now  receive  sewage  of  otSier 
towns.  It  k  therefore  of  immediate  and  increasing  ini[K>rtaiiee  that 
the  best  mode  of  dia posing  of  sewage  should  be  determiued,  and  the 
I^Uution  of  rivers  prevented,  as  well  as  wasted  manure  saved. 

It  is  exceedingly  impi-obahle  that  there  is  no  other  proper  courso 

than  conveying  the  sewage  into  the  sea,  for  a  very  large  imrfc  of  the 

]K>pulation,  both  of  thi^  and  of  every  other  country  reside  so  far 

inland,  as  to  render  that  mode  of  disposing  of  their  refnae  all  but  ira- 

I        possible,  aad  it  is  hard  t«>  l>elieve  that  an/thing  so  nearly  impi-acti- 

B    i^ble  is  absolutely  necessary*     It    is   aUo  apimi'ently  contradictory 

^    to  the  nsual  analogies  of  nature,  to  tissert  that  tbjit  which  we  know 

woidd  be  of  enormons  utility  if  employed^  mudt  inevitfibly  be  wasted  \ 

and  any  theory  which  involves  the  necessity  of  waste  of  all  or  nearly 

all  of  town  manure,    e?ipccially   if  it   involve  also   very  expensive 

works  to  enable  us  to  thraw  it  away,   bears  every  appearance  of  a 

glaring  im  pro  liability.     There  is  do  doubt  the  time  is  coming,  and 

K     may  be  closa  at  hand,   when  we  shall  look  back  at  such  proposals 

B     with  wonder,  not  unniingled  with  contempt,  and  shall  almost  doubt 

"      that  the  men  who  recommended  such  folly  could  have   lived  in  the 

ninebGenth  iseotury. 

Though  we  may  be  all  fully  convinced  that  either  to  pollute  the 
tivurs  or  to  throw  away  the  manure  is  wrong,  we  are  \i^tj  ixr  from 
Wing  agreed  an  to  what  is  the  right  course  to  adopt.  Several  dis- 
tiuctly  different  plans  have  been  proposed  by  various  men  entitled 
to  reside tful  attention,  but  none  is  supported  by  such  weiglit  either 
of  authority  or  of  argument  as  to  have  in  public  estimation  over- 
whelrning  preponderance  over  all  rival  schemes 

With  respect  to  London,  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  most  impor- 
tant instance,  and  the  one  most  pressing  for  immediate  decision,  there 
are  several  distinct  plans  proposed,  some  with  no  further  ohject  thitu 
mereiy  getting  rid  of  a  nui(*ance*  There  are  at  least  two  plans  with 
v^^ry  important  differences,  for  conveying  the  sewage  into  the  sea,  or 
so  low  down  the  river  as  soon  to  reaGh  the  sea.  Several  for  depriving 
it^  ©f  its  offensive  properties  and  pouring  the  deodorized  remainder 
in.±D  the  river.  One  in  especial  is  for  doing  this  in  conjunction  with 
frCExbankment  of  the  Thames  to  cover  its  mud-banks,  also  preventing 
k»aj  more  sewer  mud  entering  by  first  precipitating  it»  There  are 
ixi^ijuerous  proposala  for  manufacturing  solid  maaure,  each  of  which 
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has  its  sapporters,  and  no  less  positive  opponents.  There  are  several 
plans  for  distributing  sewage  by  waj  of  irrigation^  which  vary 
widely  from  each  other,  and  differ  more  than  merely  in  detail 
For  example,  one  proposal  is  to  convey  all  the  sewage  to  one  point, 
and  thence  carry  it  by  a  conduit  towards  the  German  Ocean,  dirtribnt- 
ing  all  that  can  be  disposed  of  on  the  way,  and  pouring  the  rest  into 
the  sea.  Other  pro{)Osal8  are  for  a  conduit  on  each  side  of  the  Thamei, 
while  others  prefer  a  number  of  channels,  radiating  in  different  direc- 
tions, trusting  to  distribute  the  whole  of  it  on  to  the  land.  Then 
are  as  wide  differences  of  opinion  what  to  do  with  the  sewage  sup- 
posing it  to  have  reached  the  land.  Shall  it  be  spread  so  as  to 
stand  a  short  time  over  the  whole  sur&ce,  and  allowed  to  soak  in,  or 
shall  it  flow  over  the  surface  in  a  thin  sheet,  or  be  distributed  by 
hose-pipe  like  a  shower,  so  as  to  moisten  rather  than  wet  the  loiL 
For  and  against  every  one  of  these  different  plans,  and  of  modiih 
cations  of  each,  arguments  of  great  apparent  weight  are  urged  bv 
men  whose  opinions  and  authority  cannot  be  despised.  Whidi  of 
these  is  the  best  it  is  impossible  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge^ 
or  rather  of  ignorance,  to  decide,  and  any  plan  now  determined  upon 
must  be  considered  experimental. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  is  it  wise  to  treat  experimentally  the  greatoii 
city  of  the  world,  and  to  construct  works  on  the  largest  scale  on 
which  such  works  have  ever  yet  been  constructed,  while  the  object 
aimed  at  is  still  undetermined  ?  That  such  is  the  acknowledged  &ct 
is  clear,  for  when  the  Act  authorizing  the  expenditure  for  intercepting 
drainage  works  was  passed,  all  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  in 
Parliament  carefully  guarded  against  pledging  themselves  either  to 
the  principle  or  details  of  any  partioulcu-  plau,  even  when  conferring 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  power  to  execute  that  which 
they  have  proposed.  That  some  large  experimental  works  are  wanted 
to  decide  this  momentous  question  is  clear.  Also  that  to  construct 
them  on  a  moderate  scale,  but  large  enough  to  carry  public  con- 
viction, would  be  a  wise  and  prudent  course  before  commencing 
the  works  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  from  the  largest  city  in  the 
world. 

There  are  already  many  towns  of  considerable  size,  but  mere 
villages  as  comi)ared  with  London,  the  sewage  of  which  is  con- 
veyed into  the  country,  but  for  none  of  which  is  the  disposal  of  it 
fully  satisfactory.  At  any,  or  if  necessary  at  all  of  these,  experimen- 
tal works  might  be  quickly  constructed  to  put  to  the  test  of  large 
and  deinsive  experiment  every  fea.sible  plan  that  has  been  or  may  be 
proposed.  Merely  to  prove  that  any  plan  now  earnestly  supported 
is  either  impracticable,  or  too  costly,  or  has  other  insuperable  objec- 
tion, would  be  worth  the  expense  ;  but  the  hoi)e  of  ascertaining  and 
proving  to  general  satisfaction  by  actual  experimental  result  on  » 
decisive  scale,  what  ought  to  bo  the  principle  to  be  followed  for  the 
largest  works  that  will  ever  have  to  be  constructed,  would  justify  it 
large  an  expenditure  as  can  be  nee<ied  for  the  purpose. 
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Although  sewage  has  been  employed  for  irrigation  at  a  number  of 
plaoes^  and  in  some,  as  at  Edinburgh,  for  many  years,  the  best  pro- 
portion of  it  to  use  is  still  quite  undetermined,  and  until  that  point 
be  fixed  within  some  moderate  limit  of  deviation,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  estimate  of  value  as  to  the  cost  of  irrigation  works.  The 
ditferenoe  of  practice  and  opinion  on  this  point  is  enormous,  e.g.,  at 
Edinburgh  the  sewage  is,  it  is  stated,  put  on  in  the  proportion  of 
8000  or  9000  toDs  per  annum  per  acre,  and  at  Kugby  at  the  rate  of 
about  450  tons,  while  elsewhere  very  striking  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  very  much  smaller  quantities  both  of  liquid  and  of  manure. 
While  this  doubt  remains  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  sewage  of 
London  is  enough  for  20,000  acres  or  200,000,  or  for  some  much 
larger  or  much  smaller  area. 

No  doubt  the  proper  proportion  will  ultimately  be  determined  by 
the  experience  of  individuals,  but  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  it  will  be  only  in  a  long  series  of  years,  and  as  the  result 
of  innumerable  trials  and  partial  or  complete  failures,  that  the 
knowledge  will  be  obtained  which  is  wanted  now  to  be  used  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  would  evidently  be  much  wiser  to  obtain  the 
result  by  a  series  of  well-devised  experiments  on  a  sufficient  scale  to 
be  convincing,  than  either  to  wait  for  the  results  to  be  obtained  by 
fiirmers*  operations  or  to  go  blundering  on  in  the  execution  of  works 
on  the  largest  possible  scale,  without  any  real  and  accurate  knowledge 
to  point  the  way. 

Many  years*  experience  would  be  requisite  to  determine  exactly  the 
best  proportion  of  sewage  to  use,  but  probably  a  single  season  would 
enable  an  accurate  and  systematic  experimenter  to  obtain  a  reason- 
able approximation  ;  at  least  to  determine  whether  the  quantity 
should  be  hundreds  or  thousands  of  tons  per  acre,  i.«.,  whether  the 
quantity  of  manure  should  be  much  less,  or  about  the  same,  or  very 
much  more,  than  is  now  used  in  ordinaiy  agriculture.  The  method 
of  deciding  this  would  evidently  be  to  use  the  sewage  of  some  town 
in  which  the  water-closet  system  is  introduced,  and  to  distribute 
over  different  patches  of  land  of  the  same  quality  and  in  the  same 
condition,  varying  proportions  of  the  same  sewage,  beginning  with 
that  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  manure,  and  increasing  it 
to  the  utmost  limit  thei  land  will  bear.  The  results  might  not  be 
conclusive  until  repeated  several  years,  but  approximately  the  proper 
proportion  might  soon  be  obtained.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that 
at  different  places,  and  during  different  weather,  the  proportion  of 
manore  to  liquid  will  vary  very  much,  and  more  or  less  of  liquid 
woald  have  to  be  used  according  to  those  variations  to  get  at  true 
results.  Here  will  be  the  chief  diffictdty.  Afler  approximately  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  used  per  acre,  the  methods  of 
distributing  may  be  tried,  by  hose,  by  open  channels,  by  underground 
pipes,  by  flooding,  &c  Each  of  which  has  its  advantages  and  its 
drawbacks,  greater  or  less  according  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  to  be 
employed. 
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Simultaneously  with  such  trials  of  sewage  in  its  original  form 
might  be  tested  the  effects  of  all  the  disinfectants  proposed  hj  oom- 
petent  authority,  and  it  might  be  proved  which  of  them  affect  Uie 
value  of  the  manure  and  to  what  extent.  Mr.  McDoogall  says  hit 
disinfectant  improves  manure,  by  preventing  extrication  of  iimmonia, 
while  the  lime  process,  by  precipitating  some  of  the  phosphates  and 
the  suspended  matter,  must  weaken  it  Trial  only  can  prove  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  each  process. 

Mr.  McDougall  has  proposed  to  add  phosphates  to  the  sewage  to 
compensate  for  their  deficiency  arising  from  the  bones  of  food  con- 
sumed not  reaching  the  sewage.  Experiment  would  soon  test  the 
value  of  the  suggestion. 

The  case  of  Leicester  has  been  much  relied  on  both  by  those  who 
oppose  and  those  who  sup] tort  the  precipitation  of  manure  from  sewage. 
This  case  is  not  decisive,  for  jLeicester  sewage  does  not  contain 
what  it  would  do  were  the  water-closet  system  universal  Nor 
should  the  cost  incurred  at  Leicester  condemn  the  plan,  for  wers 
such  a  plan  repeated  much  useless  expense  would  be  avoided,  and 
probably  more  valuable  results  obtained.  The  liquid  is,  however,  in- 
offensive, and  so  far  the  result  is  satisfeu^tory,  but  it  may  beoome 
offensive  again  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  would  do  so  if  delayed 
in  its  piis&ige. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  and  Mr.  McDougall  have  published  a  proponal 
for  depriving  sewage  of  offensive  suiell  and  injurious  properties 
which  may,  they  think,  be  effected  fur  London  at  an  annual  cost  of 
13,000/.  or  less  than  one-tcutli  of  the  interest  on  the  three  and  half 
millions  now  proposed  to  be  spent.  The  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment and  estimate  might  soon  be  tested ;  if  correct,  their  importance 
can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Mr.  Blyth,  late  of  the  Board  of  Health,  has  j>atented  a  method  of 
deodorizing  sewage  and  obtaining  from  it  a  precipitate  which  he  np 
is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  cost.  This  statement  also  might 
soon  be  tested  by  a  decisive  experiment.  There  have  been  numeroos 
proposals  put  forward  of  the  same  sort,  none  of  which  seem  veiy 
promising,  but  many  persons  who^ie  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
resi)ect  are  sanguine  of  ultimate  success,  and  no  one  who  reroemben 
the  rapid  progress  of  chemistry  is  inclined  to  declare  anything  to  be 
impossible.  We  must  not,  however,  lay  out  an  expensive  plan  oa 
the  mere  expectation  that  ^  something  will  turn  up.* 

If,  however,  any  of  these  anticipations  should  be  realized,  tlie 
aspect  of  the  question  will  be  entirely  changed,  as  there  will  then  be 
no  necessity  for  conveying  sewage  to  a  distance  for  the  security  of 
the  public  health ;  the  only  question  then  will  be  the  purely  commer- 
cial one,  whether  it  will  be  moi-e  profitable  to  obtain  the  manure  bj 
precipitation,  or  to  use  it  in  the  form  of  dilute  liquid  for  irrigation. 
I  will  not  contemplate  the  absurdity  of  throwing  it  away  aa  the 
conclusions  likely  to  be  arrived  at. 

The  expediency  of  either  the  general  government  or  of  local  au- 
thorities   engaging   in    works    for  commercial    profit  may  be  well 
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doubted^  but  that  is  widely  different  from  what  is  now  proposed — 
namely,  conducting  at  the  genei'al  cost  experimental  works  on  a 
moderate  scale,  yet  large  enough  to  prove  or  disprove  each  question 
submitted  for  solution,  and  so  determine  the  principle  on  which 
larger  works  shall  be  founded.  A  possible,  nay,  highly  probable, 
coDclusion  would  be,  that  the  best  plan  for  immediate  adoption  for 
London  would  be  one  containing  parts  of  sevei*al  plans.  For  in- 
stance, disinfecting  the  whole  of  the  sewage,  or  at  least  all,  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  the  larger  sewers;  works  for  conveying  direct  to  the  river 
a  great  part  of  the  storm  water  from  all  the  sewera,  and  possibly 
the  whole  of  the  sewage,  previously  disinfected,  from  the  low-lying 
parts  of  the  metropolis ;  the  interception  of  all  the  sewage  (except 
storm  water)  from  the  higher  levels,  and  its  conveyance  out  of  the 
town ;  the  separation  from  this  portion  of  all  solid  matter  that  can  be 
profitably  obtained,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  remainder,  which  need 
not  be  sensibly  impure,  by  a  conduit  or  conduits  through  Essex  either 
to  the  sea  or  low  down  the  river,  giving  facilities  for  the  application 
of  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  employed  for  irrigation  on  its  way  down. 

It  must  be  abundantly  evident  that  the  settlement  of  such  questions 
for  London  would  decide  them  for  many  other  places  also,  and  that 
it  would  be  almost  infinitely  more  economical  to  have  the  disputed 
points  settled,  or  approximately  settled,  by  decisive  expedments  on  a 
moderate  scale,  from  the  results  of  which  every  place  might  guide  itself, 
than  to  compel  each  place  to  adopt  the  plan  which  may  chance  to  be  the 
favourite  there.  No  one  town  can  or  will  afibrd  to  pay  for  the  experi- 
ments required  to  determine  the  best  plan,  and  many  will  simply  wait 
in  hope  of  having  the  matter  settled  by  the  experience  and  at  the 
cost  of  others  ;  or  will  consider  their  work  done  when  the  sewage  is 
merely  got  rid  of,  leaving  its  economical  employment  to  any  indi- 
yidoals  speculative  enough  to  attempt  it. 

Probably,  works  for  the  employment  of  sewage  will  be  best  con- 
structed and  managed  by  individuals  or  companies ;  but,  if  so,  the  less 
risk  and  uncertainty  attend  the  adventure,  the  more  completely  the 
best  approximate  plan  is  previously  determined,  the  less  the  work 
partakes  of  speculation,  and  the  more  it  resembles  an  ordinary 
commercial  investment,  the  better  will  be  the  terms  obtainable  for 
the  public.  In  Edinburgh,  by  leaving  the  employment  of  the  sewage 
to  individual  enterprise,  the  public  have  lost  it  all. 

The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  with  the  least  possible  risk  of  the 
public  money,  to  secure  for  the  public  benefit  the  largest  amount  of 
the  profit  obtainable.  If  too  hard  terms  are  exacted,  the  capital  will 
not  be  raised.  If  too  easy  terms  be  offered,  the  public  interest  is  sacri- 
ficed. The  best  course  may  be  to  permit  any  company  to  employ  the 
sewage  according  to  a  plan  the  general  princi|)lo  of  which  is  approved 
(aUowing  great  elasticity  for  improvomcnt  of  details),  the  company  to 
receive  the  whole  income  u])  to  a  certain  fixed  rate,  and  to  pay  over, 
for  a  public  improvement  fund,  a  portion  of  all  received  above  such 
amount.  By  this  plan,  the  company  would  not  have  to  pay  anything 
at  first,  nor  until  the  works  proved  productive  beyond  the  stipulated 
58  oa 
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amount.  Above  tliat  (however  large  their  profits  might  become)  tite 
inducement  to  increase  them  would  never  cease,  as  it  does  if  a  mau* 
mum  of  profit  be  fixed,  and,  however  great  their  profits  might  be,  tba 
public  would  always  have  their  share  of  the  benefit,  and  be  thmby 
induced  to  facilitate  their  operations  in  every  way. 

In  many  cases  the  formation  of  such  companies  might  be  still 
further  facilitated,  without  risk  of  the  public  money.  For  instance^ 
unless  sewage  is  to  be  employed,  it  must  be  conveyed  where  it  wiD 
not  be  injurious,  and  the  works  for  so  convejdng  it  must  be  ]]aid  fx» 
Instead,  however,  of  constructing  thom,^t  would  be  quite  just,  and 
free  from  risk,  to  contract  to  pay  the  annual  interest  and  exiienses  of 
such  works,  wliich  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  any  company  whidi 
will  undertake  to  convey  away  and  dispose  of  the  sewage.  Bneh 
annual  payment  would  be  a  guaranteed  income  until  the  employment 
of  sewage  became  itself  profitable,  when  it  would  be  repaid  to  tin 
public  as  an  improvement  fund,  obtained  without  any  risk  to  or  tu 
uix>n  the  public,  from  a  source  of  wealth  hitherto  almost  eniirdj 
undeveloped,  and  which  may  prove  very  great  in  amount. 


On  the  Duty  of  Municipal  Authorities  to  improve  tJie  Sanitanf 
Condition  of  Towns  :  being  an  Account  of  the  con^arative 
Efforts  of  this  nature  which  have  been  macU  in  England 
and  Scotland ;  together  with  Notes  in  reference  to  rariom 
Localities  Abroad,  as  personally  obsened.  By  Thomas  C. 
Oiiu,  Toivn  Councillor,  Glasgow. 

IT  is  tlie  paramount  duty  of  local  authorities  in  towns  to  do  thdr 
utmost  to  prevent  the  numerous  causes  of  imtimely  death,  wludi 
pitivail  to  so  large  an  extent  among  communities  congregated  in 
masses,  and  most  especially  in  the  centres  of  manufacturing  industry. 
These  authorities  should  I'ccollect,  in  their  capacity  as  guardians  of 
the  public  welfare,  that  the  saci'edness  of  human  life  is  not  only  of 
superior  importance  to  the  commercial  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the 
localities  which  they  govern,  but  that  the  loss  of  physical  strength 
among  the  working  classcH,  engendered  by  the  diseases  incident  to  a  bid 
ssinitary  state  of  their  dwellings,  and  other  surrounding  circumstance^ 
is  in  itself  a  serious  diminution  of  the  producing  power,  and  therefon 
of  the  wealth,  of  the  district ;  while  the  charges  upon  the  rates,  on 
jiccount  of  widowhood  and  orphanage,  are  enormously  increased  bjr  i 
Lirge  preventible  mortality. 

It  is  not  during  visitations  of  pestilence  alone,  nor  chieflyi  that 
these  evils  arise — they  hourly  occur ;  and  it  is  to  the  losses  exp©* 
rienccd  day  by  day  from  typhus  and  consumption,  and  other  diseini 
among  adults,  no  less  than  to  the  saving  of  a  large  proportion  of  tlist 
full  moiety  of  infant  life  now  sacrificed  to  the  foul  and  uoxions 
atmosphere  in  which  these  innocents  are  but  too  often  compelled  to 
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ain  for  existence,  that  the  attention  of  town  oonncils  shonid 
Y  directed.  For  when  these  evils  are  preventcdi  pestilence 
le  same  time  lose  its  power. 

respect  to  England  and  Wales,  we  are  informed  by  the 
r-Genera)  that  in  the  year  1857,  althongh  the  death-rate  was 
le  average,  the  excess  of  deaths  which  occurred  throughout 
itry  from  the  high  mortality  of  the  unhealthy  districts,  as 
I  with  what  would  have  occurred  had  the  standard  death-rate, 
r  1000  not  been  exceeded,  was  91,856.  In  other  words, 
uber  of  deaths  occurred  from  preventible  causes  in  a  year 
han  usual  mortality.  In  some  districts  the  proportion  of 
>  1000  living  is  17,  in  one  as  low  as  15.     In  others  it  reaches 

of  30  j  the  average  for  the  entire  country  being  22  and  a 

examinations  of  these  statistics  made  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  it 

that  if  the  annual  deaths  from  the  undermentioned  diseases 

here  exceeded  the  rates  from  the  like  causes  in  the  healthier 

there  would  have  been  a  saving  of  human  life  as  follows  : — 

rrhoea,  cholera,  and  dysentery,  upwards  of  .     .     28,000 

Lsumption 26,640 

)hus 14,040 


69,480 

e  the  numbers  for  one  year,  calculated  on  an  average  of  the 
am  from  1848  to  1854,  and  the  diseases  are  those  which  are 
propagated  by  foul  air,  foul  and  scant  water  supply,  filthy 
Sy  and  consequent  filthy  habits. 

i  attention  was  first  strongly  directed  to  this  subject  by 
:hwood  Smith,  in  his  valuable  Keport  to  the  Poor-law  Com- 
rs,  in  1838.*  For  a  long  time  nothing  was  done  to  remedy 
L      At    length,  however,  the  Public    Health  Act,    18481 


the  Physical  Causes  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  capable  of  Removal  bv 
Measures.*    This  was  followed,  in  1839,  by  a  second  Report,  in  whiok 

results  of  the  state  of  things  described  in  the  first  were  displayed ;  it 
ved,  among  other  startling  facts,  that  in  the  metropolis  in  the  year 
ih  March,  1838,  out  of  the  tot'U  number  of  persons  who  received  pa- 
ief  (viz.  77,000,  including  in-door  and  out-door  relief),  14,000  were  the 
f  fever.  'The  facts  brought  to  light  in  these  reports  led  to  the  formation 
ae  year  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Association,  established  for  the  purpose 
g  ali?e  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  Legislature,  which  had  been 
>  this  subject,  and  for  diffusing  information  and  discussing  remedies.  In 
log  year,  1840,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
)  inqoiiy.  lu  1841  a  Royal  Commission,  'The  Health  of  Towns  Com- 
was  issued  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  Marquis  of  Konnanby,  then 
retary,  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  the  first  legislative  sanitary 

In  2842  Mr.  Chad  wick  produced  his  general  'Report  on  the  Sanitary 

of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain.*     In  1844  the  Health  of 

mmission  presented  their  first  Report,  followed  in  1845   by  a  second 

I  Legislative  Remedies.    These  inquiries  having  relation  to  the  country 

QG  2 
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became  available,  and  the  local  authorities  of  many  towns  in  Ikigland 
having  recognised  the  absolute  necessity  for  sanitary  improvement^ 
works  on  an  extended  scale  have  either  been  executed  or  are  in 
progress  for  alleviating  the  vast  amount  of  misery  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed. 

By  the  Local  Government  Act  recently  passed,  and  which  is  pri^ 
tically  an  amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  the  powen 
then  exercised  by  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Government^  as  Pk«- 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Health,  are  now  transferred  to  the  Secretazy 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  Board  has  ceased  to 
exist.  The  onginal  Board  established  in  1848,  which  was  a  ret! 
Board,  consisting  of  four  members,  had  not  however  been  superseded 
in  1858  by  this  individual  functionary  until  they  had  produced  intbe 
shape  of  Reports  a  sanitary  literature  as  extensive  and  interesting  ai 
it  is  sound,  and  which  will  long  survive  the  existence  of  numerooi 
successive  Government&  As  yet,  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  in 
any  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns  for  instituting  any  iaxc  oon- 
parison  between  the  rate  of  moiiality  since  the  completion  of  woib 
of  drainage,  water  supply,  &c.,  and  that  which  previously  prevails^* 
though  in  several  it  is  said  to  have  considerably  diminished.  For 
besides  that  statistics  for  short  periods,  or  even  two  or  three  yem^ 
are  of  little  value,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  seeds  of  disease  when 
sown  in  infancy,  and  still  more  when  fostered  during  many  yean  of 
youthful  and  adult  life,  are  not  easily  eradicated.  Every  ratioml 
mind,  therefore,  will  anticipate  that  a  generation  or  two  at  least  mat 

in  general,  another  Koyal  Commission,  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  CommkBdi» 
was  appointed  in  1847,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  special  requirements  of  tbe 
metropolis.  The  subject  having  been  thus  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined  n 
all  its  aspects,  the  Legislature  passed,  in  1848,  'The  Public  Health  Aot,'by  whick 
special  powers  were  conferred  on  local  authorities  for  dealing  with  sanitaiy  efib; 
but  this  Act  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  operation  to  we  extent  deiired  or 
perhaps  expected. 

*  Hamburgh  has  undergone  considerable  sanitaiy  improvement  within  the  Itfi 
sixteen  years,  as  a  consequence  of  the  large  fire  of  1849,  which  destroyed  a  oob* 
siderable  portion  of  the  city.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  official  records  exist  by 
which  the  comparative  mortality  in  these  improved  parts  can  be  satisfiiiCtcidly 
ascertained,  as  the  authorities  pay  no  attention  to  statistics.  It  is,  hoirertfi 
gratifying  to  know  that  they  have  been  rebuilt  with  large  airy  houses,  AmiAed 
with  good  water,  gas,  and  every  modem  accommodation ;  that  the  roomi  v* 
spacious  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  houses  thoroughly  drained,  proper  wtl*' 
closets  having  been  supplied. 

In  Brussels,  also,  considerable  advances  have  been  made  in  sanitary  wQib> 
Within  the  last  twelve  years  113,065  metres  superficial  of  new  foot  pavement htY* 
been  laid  down  ;  and  in  the  last  year  3, 143  metres  of  new  dnunage  have  hiM 
constructed.  In  every  instance  water-closets  are  adopted  in  new  erectaoDS»  9tA 
are  pretty  generally  substituted  for  cesspools  during  the  reparation  of  old  boiidiDgL 
111,500  metres  of  piping,  including  all  dimensions,  have  been  laid  down  for  tbe 
supply  of  the  town  with  water,  which  is  ample  an(l  excfeUent ;  and  it  is  ettimsted 
that  about  8,000  metres  of  additional  piping  will  effectually  furnish  every  itreat 
Lodging-houses,  as  known  in  England,  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Bnuids»  ^ 
over-crowding  seldom  extends  beyond  five  or  six  persons  in  a  room.  The  bonci 
are  lofty  and  generally  well  ventilated.  Lastly,  great  efforts  have  been  mid«  for 
the  suppression  of  offensive  manufactories,  but  the  removal  of  surface  street 
nuisances  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
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pus  away  beforo  the  full  benefit  resulting  from  these  iinprovemeuts 
can  bo  made  appai*cnt. 

Nevertheless  there  are  not  wanting  the  most  striking  eflfects  of 
comparative  exemption  during  the  prevalence  of  general  epidemics, 
which  prove  that  a  great  saving  of  life  has  been  already  effected 
where  sanitary  works  have  been  carried  out.  If,  therefore,  these 
were  the  only  results  to  be  exi>ected  —  if  the  general  death-rate 
extended  over  a  long  series  of  years  bo  not  even  diminished — ^the  bare 
prevention  of  these  sudden  outbreaks  of  i*apid  and  extensive  mortality 
within  ^•e^y  short  periotls,  would  be  in  itself  amply  sufficient  to  repay 
the  cost  of  these  works ;  for  it  is  during  the  prcvalcuco  of  such 
epidemics  that  the  heaviest  temporary  charges  ai'e  thrown  upon  the 
rateSy  and  the  heaviest  pennanout  charges  on  account  of  widowhood 
and  orphanage  entailed  upon  them. 

To  give  some  illustrations.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  which 
Tisited  England  in  1832,  the  city  of  Exeter  lost  a  great  number  of 
liTes  from  the  disease.  That  filth  and  want  of  pure  air  and  water 
fxmtributed  greatly  towards  the  intensity  of  the  ]>lague  was  so 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  tlio  town  council,  that  effectual 
steps  were  afterwards  taken  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
city.  Drains  were  constructed,  water  freely  supplied,  and  new  streets 
opened  before  the  country  was  again  visited  in  1849,  ^^^  which  occa- 
sion Dr.  Shapter  states  that  very  few  deaths  from  cholei'a  took  place 
in  Exeter,*  and  these  in  districts  which  had  been  least  acted  u(K}n  ; 
whilst  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Crediton,  where  no  improvement 
had  taken  place,  the  mortality  was  greater  in  1849  than  in  1832. 

The  effect  of  mere  local  tem])orary  cleansing,  in  antici[>ation  of  an 
epidemic,  was  very  forcibly  exhibited  at  Tynemouth  in  1853.  The 
measures  taken  are  described  by  Dr.  Greenliow,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health,  which  was  established  in  that  town  in  1 85 1.  In 
the  space  of  two  years  little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  permanent 
works.  The  regulation  of  lodging-houses  and  slaughter-houses,  the 
-xemoval  of  surface  nuisances,  and  the  ventilation  and  drainage  of  new 
buildings,  had  however  been  attended  to.  On  the  appearance  of 
diolera  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  a  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  town,  lime-washing  of  courts,  trapping  of  drains,  &c.,  was 
vigorously  executed,  and  the  like  measures  renewed  in  the  following 
summer  when  the  epidemic  appeared  at  Newcastle,  eight  miles  distant. 
The  consequence  was,  that  whilst  at  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  nearly 
2000  deaths  took  place  in  a  few  weeks,  and  thousands  of  persons  fled 
dience  to  Tynemouth  for  safety,  four  fatal  cases  only,  originating  in 
the  borough,  occurred  at  Tynemouth. 

The  total  ex^K^nse  of  these  precautionary  measures  was  under  200^. 
What  amount  of  pecuniary  loss  was  consequent  upon  the  slaughter 
at  Newcastle  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate.  During  the  previous 
epidemic  of  1848-9,  Tynemouth,  which  then  suffered  more  than 
Newcastle,  lost  463  pei*sons ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  cost  of 


*  ITever  bos  also  much  diminishod. 
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that  epidemic  to  the  rate-payers  would  amount  to  upwards  of 
13,000/.*     (See  Report  on  Cholera,  G.  B.  H.,  Table  A.,  p.  150.) 

Kesults  perhaps  still  more  striking  were  shown  at  Baltimore^  U.S., 
from  similar  precautions  during  the  American  cholera  ^demic  of 
1849-50,  as  described  by  Dr.  Wynne,  in  his  valuable  B^XM^t  and 
also  to  myself,  by  the  medical  officers  on  the  spot 

Symptoms  of  the  epidemic  influence  were  sensibly  felt  over  tlw 
whole  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  middle  of  June,  but  no  actual  ease  of 
cholera  occurred.  At  length,  on  the  ist  of  July,  the  disease  brob 
out  with  violence  at  a  workhouse  two  miles  off,  and,  after  very  earefol 
examination,  a  vast  mass  of  filth,  which  had  been  overlooked,  mi 
discovered  outside  the  north  wall,  in  a  marshy  spot  oontainiiig  tlie 
overflowing  of  cesspools,  pigsties,  and  the  whole  refuse  of  thi 
establishment  All  those  who  were  attacked  occupied  rooma  ftdng 
the  nuisance;  all  on  the  southern  side  escaped.  The  place  wu 
cleansed,  and  the  epidemic  ceased. 

In  Newcastle,  in  1848*9,  the  converse  of  this  hap|)eDed;  initflii 
of  the  town  escaping,  whilst  the  neighbouring  filthy  locality  ym 
affected,  the  cholera  raged  with  violence  at  Newcastle,  save  in  om 
clean  spot  ^^^  barracks ;  where,  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  ill 
officers,  premonitory  diari'hoea  only  occurred,  without  one  caas  of 
cholera.  Well  may  we  exclaim,  with  the  enthusiastic  FerguMM, 
'  Places,  not  persons,  constitute  the  rule  of  its  existence !  Plaoefi,  aoi 
persons,  comprehend  the  whole  history,  the  etiology  of  the  disease !' 

Dr.  Wynne  justly  remarks,  that  *  If  these  facts  arouse  the  pnUie 
authorities  of  large  towns  to  the  immense  responsibility  under  whic^ 
they  hold  their  offices,  they  have  not  been  recorded  in  vain.' 

The  Nuisances  Bemoval  Act  has  conferred  on  parochial  authoritief 
in  England,  where  no  systematic  organization  exists,  powers  whidi 
have  been  highly  useful  in  numerous  small  parishes.  But  it  is  not 
so  actively  put  in  operation  as  it  might  be  in  many  places. 

As  a  Scotchman,  I  regret  being  compelled  to  admit  that  the  no* 
gress  of  sanitary  reform  in  Scotland  bias  been  much  more  slow  tliiB 
it  should  have  been. 

Our  national  love  of  independence,  having  prevented  the  coMtitf 
tion  of  any  central  body,  either  to  lead,  guide,  or  instruct  the  looil 
authorities  in  this  science,  has  encouraged  the  exercise  of  the  free 
right  of  ignorance  to  continue  the  destruction  of  its  thousandi  hj 
})remature  decay.  The  state  of  Glasgow  may  be  described  •»  » 
sample  of  the  prevalent  negligence ;(  concerning  these  matten  d 
Scotland. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  occupies  a  very  unsatisfactory  jKisitioDjin 
regard  to  mortality  and  sanitary  arrangements. 

*  Since  1854,  Tynemouth  has  been  effectually  sewered  by  Mr.  RawUnioB,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants,  at  a  cost  of  about  1 3,000/. 

t  Appendix  (C)  totho  'Report  on  Cholera*  by  the  English  Board  of  Health. 

t  The  drainage  of  Edinburgh  has  been  somewhat  improved  of  late ;  40,ooo»< 
having  been  expended  during  the  last  five  years  in  the  construction  of  wt^ 
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In  1801  the  population  was  77,385,  while  in  1851  it  bad  reached 
360,138,  being  five  times  aa  many  as  fifty  years  before.  The  present 
population  may  bo  estimated  at  upwards  of  400,000, 

The  average  annual  mortality  during  the  last  seven  years  has  beeu 
)i*a  per  1000  of  the  living,  calculated  upon  the  census  of  1851  j  but 
illowing  for  the  subsequent  inci^ease  of  population,  this  proportion 
idU  probably  be  reduced  to  about  30  per  1000.  In  1857,  54  per 
sent,  of  the  total  mortality  was  among  children  under  five  yeara. 
□ompared  with  most  manufacturing  cities,  this  death-rate  is  excessive. 

Moreover,  it  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  infantile  mortality 
bests  the  health  of  a  city,  and,  in  this  respect,  Glasgow  is  thus  pain- 
PoUy  prominent.  This  alarming  feature  and  its  cause  are  thus  lucidly 
oommented  on  by  the  Begistrar-General  of  Scotland  : — 

*  Take,  for  instance,  Glasgow  and  Perth.  Between  the  Census  of 
1 84 1  and  1 85 1,  Glasgow  increaseil  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent. ;  Perth 
ftt  the  rate  of  14*3  x>cr  cent.  The  proportion  of  children  under  five 
^esn  to  the  total  population  was  in  Glasgow,  at  last  Census,  12*3  per 
sent.,  in  Perth,  1 1  *8  per  cent. ;  a  difference  by  no  means  considerable. 
rhe  children  under  five  years  of  age  during  the  past  year  wei'e  cut 
sff  in  Glasgow  at  the  rate  of  1 19  out  of  every  1000,  while  in  Pertli 
ahildren  at  the  same  age  only  died  at  the  rate  of  55  out  of  every  1000 
living,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  Glasgow  proportion.  It  is  not,* 
he  adds,  '  too  much  to  expect  that  improved  sanitary  arrangementa, 
oombined  with  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of  females  in  house- 
hcdd  duties,  would  reduce  the  infantile  mortality  in  Glasgow  to  nearly 
the  same  ratio  as  in  Perth,  and  by  tliat  means  alone  save  annually  to 
Glasgow  somewhere  about  three  thousand  lives.' 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact,  that  3000  lives  are  culpably  lost 
to  Glasgow  every  year.  The  results,  domestic,  social,  and  pecuniary, 
involv^  in  that  frightful  waste,  would  form  a  study  in  themselves. 
The  Eegistrar-Creneral  distinctly  connects  this  lamentable  result  with 
defieotive  sanitary  an-angements,  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  following 
fiusts  will  fully  corroborate  that  opinion. 

No  accurate  description  of  the  drainage  can  be  obtained. 
rhere  is  no  general  plan  of  the  city  sewerage.  I  have  ascertained  that 
hondreds  of  drains  are  lying  unknown,  having  been  choked  up,  and 
thereby  become  nuisances  of  the  worst  description ;  and  the  older,  or 
oastem  parts,  as  Bridgeton,  have  no  drainage  whatever.  Instead  of 
Huin  public  sewers  having  been  constructed  which  might  be  regularly 
flushed,  the  private  drains  existing  in  Glasgow  £ei11  into  the  Kelvin, 
Pinkston,  Candaohie,  and  Molendinar  Burns,  which  were  originally 
oleui  open  streams,  running  through  the  city,  but  now,  having  been 
partially  covered,  receive  the  contents  of  numerous  drains,  thus 
forming  a  species  of  sewers  than  which  nothing  could  be  worse. 

mains.  The  Lodging  House  Act  for  the  city  is  stringently  enforced,  and  the 
custom  of  thoroughly  flushing  and  lime- washing  all  the  closes  once  a  year  has  heen 
inirodooed  with  great  advantage.  Fever  and  disease  generally  among  the  lower 
rlswins  have  been  much  reduced  in  consequence.  In  other  respects,  however,  the 
*  NniiMiow  Bemoval  Act'  is  almost  a  dead  letter. 
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The  water  supply  has  long  been  complained  of  for  its  impnrity  and 
insufficiency,  especially  where  the  poor  are  huddled  together  in  their 
wretched  dwellings,  amid  foul  air  and  filth. 

This  will  be  partially  remedied  by  a  further  supply  from  a  new 
source,  which  is  in  progress  of  being  brought  into  the  city ;  but  om  the 
drainage  now  staruls,  even  this  blessing  may  be  vitiated^  for  Dr. 
Strang,  the  eminent  and  learned  Chamberkun  of  GlaagoWy  in  his 
recent  paper  before  the  British  Association  on  the  Water  Supply 
affirms,  '  That  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  in  short  but  a  limited 
benefit,  except  provision  be  at  the  same  time  made  for  a  perfect  and 
profitable  riddance  of  the  increased  sewage  which  it  invariably  creates.* 

The  chemical  works  in  and  near  the  city  form  one  of  the  moit 
unfavourable  fcatui'es  of  Glasgow,  throwing  over  it  an  atmosphere 
unwholesome  and  ])cmicious.  In  certain  states  of  the  weather  the 
odour  is  intolerable,  which,  added  to  the  other  evils,  suffidentlj 
accounts  for  the  excessive  infantile  mortality.  As  Glasgow  is  con- 
spicuously affiicted  with  this  chemical  nuisance,  it  may  be  well  to 
describe  the  largest  of  these  works — viz.,  those  at  St.  KoUox. 

These  secret  works  are  situated  on  the  north  side,  and  within  the 
parliamentary  boundary  of  the  city.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  large 
population  ;  extend  over  no  less  than  fifty  acres  of  ground,  oocupying 
an  area  about  equal  to  the  size  of  the  West  End  Park,  the  only  park 
provided  for  the  influential  classes  of  Glasgow ;  and  comprise  witfaiii 
their  enclosures  a  space  of  about  80,000  square  yards  nearly  covered 
with  buildings.  Both  acids  and  alkalies  are  produced  here ;  chiefly 
sulphuric  acid,  clilorido  of  lime,  soda,  soap,  &c.  Thei'e  is  a  huge 
chinmey,  forty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  perf>etually  emitting,  by 
the  agency  of  enormous  draught  flues,  conducted  into  it  from  upwards 
of  one  hundred  furnaces,  &c.,  the  fumes  of  chemical  preparations 
These  fumes  have  been  declared  by  Professors  Chiistison  and  Gregoiy, 
two  of  the  most  eminent  chemists,  to  be  most  deleterious.  The  vi4K>iin 
arising  from  an  immense  number  of  evaporating  jmuis  ai-e  even  more 
injurious.  The  chemical  refuse  is  partly  run  off  into  a  drain  leading 
into  St.  Enoch's  Burn,  and  thence  conveyed  through  the  centre  of 
the  city  into  the  River  Clyde.  Part  of  this  refuse  runs  through  the 
Pinkston  Bog  into  Pinkston  Bum,*  thus  passing  through  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  city  into  the  River  Kelvin,  at  South  Woodsidc^ 
before  reaching  the  Clyde. 

There  are  other  chemical  works  throughout  the  city,  which,  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  size,  are  equally  hurtful 

*  Mr.  Napier,  in  hia  'llcport  to  the  Town  Council,'  says,  'The  colour  of tJii 
water  passing  through  the  burn  is  constantly  changing,  and  ranges  from  mift 
white  to  ink  black,  and  occasionally  red,  green,  and  yellow.  It  will  thus  be  ob- 
served that  the  bum  differs  materially  from  an  ordinary  common  sewer,  being  tlie 
receptacle  for  the  waste  and  refune  of  a  variety  of  chemical  manufactures,  ^ 
tillers,  dyers,  &c, ;  so  that  its  composition  is  constantly  varying  from  the  com* 
bination  of  different  ingredients  coining  into  contact,  which  are  ejected  from  tl»«* 
different  works.  The  smell  coming  from  the  water  also  differs  both  in  inteD<it7 
and  kind,  and  seems  a  mixture  of  all  abomination  altogether  indescribable,  v^d 
the  temperature  of  the  water  being  generally  from  70**  to  90"*  Fahrenheity  ^ 
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From  ihe  books  of  tbo  Glasgow  Iloyal  Infirmary  it  api>ears  that, 
whilst  the  number  of  typhus  cases  sent  to  the  Infirmary  from  the 
Bamhill  Poor-house  for  the  last  five  yeara  was  only  nine,  seventy-four 
were  sent  from  the  Town's  Hospital  during  the  same  period.  The 
difference  between  the  number  of  poor  in  both  parishes  is  not  great. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  excess  of  typhus  in  the  Town's  Poor- 
hoosef 

The  deaths  in  Glasgow,  from  cholera  alone,  in  1832,  were  14  per 
1000  of  the  population.  In  1848-9,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  means 
then  adopted  for  seeking  out  and  treatiug  all  cases  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  mortality  from  the  epidemic  reached  i0'6  per 
1000 ;  which,  taking  those  precautionary  measures  into  consideration, 
oan  only  indicate  a  worse  sanitary  state  of  the  city  than  in  1832.  In 
'^53-4>  tbe  epidemic  mortality — notwithstanding  all  the  former 
experience  of  the  means  for  mitigating  the  pestilence — ^yet  further 
increased  to  upwards  of  12  per  1000  of  the  population.* 

I  have  endeavoured  shortly  to  exhibit  the  chief  causes  of  the 
excessive  mortality  of  Glasgow.  Doubtless  there  are  minor  evils,  but 
these,  the  most  conspicuous,  are  preventible  by  the  authorities,  if 
some  comprehensive  measures  for  the  thorough  improvement  of  the 
city  be  adopted.  Dr.  Sutherland,  in  his  Keport  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health  on  Cholera  in  1848-9,  affirms  that  'nothing  short 
of  permanent  sanitary  improvement,  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
any  hitherto  carried  out,  will  be  sufficient  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
poor,  and  to  protect  the  public  from  the  heavy  local  expenditure 
arising  from  preventible  disease.' 

All  the  expense  of  complete  drainage,  pure  water,  improved 
dwellings,  and  an  atmosphere  purged  from  chemical  nuisances,  would 
be  more  than  paid  by  the  saving  of  rates  arising  from  widowhood 
and  orphanage  in  Glasgow  :  but  3000  lives  annually  lost  from  these 
causes,  in  addition  to  the  repeated  frightful  epidemic  mortality,  have 
yet  fiuled  to  aroiise  the  authorities ;  and  Dr.  Sutherland's  remarks  are 
as  true  and  necessary  now  as  they  were  in  1848. 

As  a  favourable  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  Glasgow,  we 


gases  are  mixed  with  watery  vapour,  producing  a  most  sickeuing  and,  I  should 
say,  disease- predisposing  effect ;  much  of  the  smell  given  off  by  the  waters  in  the 
biurn  is  caused  by  acids  coming  into  contact  with  a  sulphuretted  alkali,  which  is 
a  constant  ingredient  in  the  bum,  and  thus  causing  an  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  quantity  of  solid  matters  floating  in  the  water  and  depositing  in 
the  Kelvin  and  Clyde,  calculated  by  taking  samples  of  the  water  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  amounts  to  n,775  tons  per  year,  which  will  be  increased  one-third  by 
the  oxidation  and  consequent  precipitation  of  the  organic  matters  held  in  solution 
before  it  reaches  the  sea.  Thus  the  matters  coming  down  the  Pinkston  Bum  will 
form  16,000  tons.'  This  hideous  description  holds  in  degree  equally  true  of  St. 
Enoch's  Bum,  the  other  source  of  escape  for  the  refuse  of  St.  Kollox,  which  has 
been  known  to  form  deposits  in  the  harbour  of  such  an  extent  as  even  to  interfere 
with  the  berthing  of  the  vessels. 

*  The  mortality  from  cholera  at  Brussels  was  7*1  per  1000  in  1849,  and  in 
1853-4  it  was  3*3  per  1000. 
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may  poiui  to  the  efforts  whioh  have  been  made,  and  some  of  Uie  im- 
provements already  effected,  in  London. 

The  aubetitution  of  water-closets  and  proper  honse-druinage  in  liea 
of  cesspools  had  been  carried  ont  to  a  considerable  extent  by  mo- 
cessive  commissioners  of  sewers,  when,  under  an  Act  for  the  Load 
Management  of  the  Metropolis,  in  1855  (since  amended),  theie  oom- 
missioners  were  superseded  by  au  elective  board,  which  is  chaigod 
with  the  purification  of  the  river  Thames,  by  means  of  a  grand  scheme 
for  the  entire  main  and  subsidiary  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  and  lor 
the  execution  of  which  the  Board  are  empowci-ed  to  raise  three  milliou 
sterling. 

A  few  years  since  an  Act  was  passed  under  which  the  several  water 
oom|)anies  have  been  compelled  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  auppUei 
Before  the  improvement  had  been  effected  by  all  of  these  oompaniei^ 
a  remarkable  sanitary  exjieriment,  described  by  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Board  of  HealUi,  was  accidentally  made  during  the  cholem 
epidemic  of  1853-4.  In  a  large  southern  district  of  the  metropolis 
'  there  were  then  distributed  two  different  qualities  of  water,  so  thst 
one  large  population  was  drinking  a  tolerably  good  water,  another 
jtopulation  an  exceedingly  foul  water ;  while  in  al]|  other  res])eato 
these  two  populations,  being  iutermixed  within  the  same  diiitrio^ 
and  even  in  the  same  streets  of  these  districts,  were  living  predaelj 
under  similar  social  and  sanituiy  circumstances.  And  when,  at  thiD 
end  of  the  epidemic  period,  the  death-rates  of  these  popolationi 
were  Gom|>arod,  it  was  found  that  the  cholera  mortality  in  the  hoiws 
supplied  by  the  bad  water  luwl  been  thi-ee  and  a  half  times  as  great  u 
in  the  houses  supplied  by  the  better  water.' 

During  the  previous  epidemic  of  1848-9  these  circumstances  lisd 
been  in  a  measure  reversed.  The  company  which  had  then  supplied 
the  woi-st  water  had  been  the  lii*st  to  change  its  source  of  supply; 
consequently  their  tenants  suffered  most  fi-om  the  first,  but  far  lea 
from  the  second  visitation.  This  part  of  the  district  lost,  in  1848-9, 
125  in  every  10,000  persons;  in  1853-4,  only  37.  The  other  paii^ 
mtlier  better  sujjplied  at  first,  but  not  as  yet  improved  in  the  interval, 
lost  118  per  10,000  the  first  time,  130  the  second. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  may  now  congratulate  themselves  tliat 
water  extensively  jjolluted  by  sewage  and  the  refuse  from  gas-works, 
soap  and  manure  raanufectories,  &a,  is  happily  no  longer  brought  into 
their  houses. 

In  particular  sites  of  the  metrox^olis  other  experiments  have  beea 
no  less  remarkable.  An  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwelliiu^  of 
the  Industrious  Glasses^  has  l)een  for  some  years  in  operation.  Thej 
have  erected  large  buildings  with  prosier  sanitary  arrangement^  for 
the  accommodation  of  from  60  to  no  families  each,  in  different 
districts,  in  localities  inhabited  by  the  same  class.  In  all  other  social 
conditions  these  tenants  remain  as  before.  They  number  at  present 
an  aggregate  population  of  upwards  of  2000 ;  but  whilst  the  average 


*  Officer,  19,  Coleman  Street,  City. 
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annual  morfcality  of  the  whole  of  London  is  2^  per  1000,  the  mortality 
in  the  oldest  and  largest  of  these  buildings,  on  an  average  of  seven 
years,  from  1850  to  1857,  has  been  17  per  only  1000.  There  is  in 
one  of  the  snburbs  of  London  a  place  oalled  the  Potteries,  wherein  the 
mortality  for  the  year  ending  March,  1853  (not  an  epidemic  year) 
reached  40  in  the  1000,  and  the  in&nt  mortality  was  seven  times  as 
great  as  in  the  '  Metropolitan  Buildings.*  In  the  whole  of  London  the 
death-rate  among  infants  at  the  same  period  was  five  times  greater 
than  in  the  Model  Dwellings. 

Only  three  deaths  from  cholera  have  ever  occurred  in  these  buildings 
(and  these  in  one  family  not  sufficiently  nourished)  during  both  of 
the  destructive  London  epidemics  above  referred  to.  Typhus  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  entered  the  doors. 

Another  signal  instance  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  sanitary  works 
has  occurred  in  a  place  called  Lambeth  Square,  containing  thirty- 
seven  houses.  In  1851  (ordinary  year)  fever  had  carried  off  twenty- 
fimr  out  of  434  persons  (or  55  per  1000)  inhabiting  these  houses, 
then  in  the  most  wretched  sanitary  condition.  A  complete  revolution 
in  this  respect  was  effected  by  the  Commissionera  of  Sewers,  and  for 
the  year  ending  November,  1853,  the  deaths  had  fallen  from  fifty-five 
to  thirteen  in  the  1000.* 

Dr.  West  in  his  Lectures  an  t^ie  Diseases  0/ Infancy,  bears  testimony 
to  the  extreme  unhealtliinesa  of  the  Lambeth  district ;  his  experience  of 
eerere  infiwtile  diarrhoea  having  been  derived  almost  exclusively  from 
that  neighbourhood,  chiefly  caused  by  the  inferior  drainage,  &c.,  of  this 
locality,  as  compared  with  Finsbury,  in  which  the  children  are  alike 
mbject  to  the  evils  of  improper  food,  and  close,  ill-ventilated  dwellings. 

A  striking  instance  of  improvement,  by  improved  ventilation  alone, 
is  related  by  Dr.  Collins,  late  master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital. 
Sefventy-four  years  ago  it  was  found,  that  out  of  17,650  infants  bom 
in  the  hospital,  3944  had  died  within  a  fortnight  after  birth,  or 
seventeen  per  cent. ;  the  very  large  majority  by  *  nine-day  fits.* 
Dr.  Clarke,  then  master,  considering  foul  air  the  chief  cause,  made 
arrangements  for  free  circulation,  at  all  times,  beyond  the  control  of 
the  nurses.  The  mortality  immediately  fell  to  Hve  per  cent,  on  the 
births.  After  further  improvements  under  Dr.  Collins,  it  decreased, 
on  an  average  of  seven  yeai-a,  to  17  per  cent. 

Dr.  Burrell,  who,  when  principal  medical  officer  of  Malta,  made  a 
very  elaboi-ate  analysis  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  plague  of  1813^ 
in  that  island,  states  that  the  houses  in  Yaletta  are  constructed  over 
shopsy  separately  tenanted,  with  an  interior  ventilating  shaft  commu- 
nioatibig  by  windows  with  all  except  the  ground  fioor,  which  has  no 


*  By  the  simple  and  inexpensive  remedy  of  paving  some  of  the  courta  and 
alleys  of  London,  thus  diminiahing  dampness  and  noxious  exhaUtions,  much 
benefit  has  been  obtained.  The  vast  population  of  children  in  many  town  districts 
have  no  other  playgrounds  but  the  interspaces  between  the  houses  of  these  courts. 
They  now  play  on  dry  and  comparatively  clean  ground,  and  the  improvement  in 
their  health  and  general  aspect  has  been  especially  noticed  by  Mr.  Liddloi 
Medical  Officer  of  Whitechapel. 
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through  ventilation.  A  careful  examination  of  the  plagne  returns 
showed,  that,  as  a  consequence,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  occupjing 
floors  above  the  ground  escaped.  But  at  Marseilles,  in  1772,  in  the 
district  of  Rue  Lechelle,  which  was  chiefly  affected  by  plague,  the 
dwellers  on  every  floor  were  attacked  indiscriminately.  Dr.  Bnrrell 
lately  visited  this  locality  to  seek  an  explanation,  and  found  that  the 
houses  in  that  district  were  built  back  to  back,  so  that  all  alike 
suffered  from  the  same  defect  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  ground-flooiB 
in  Valeita.*     All  this  I  can  confirm  from  personal  observation. 

As  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  new  parks  are 
being  formed  and  new  streets  opened  up  through  variouB  crowded 
neighbourhoods,  it  is  hoped  that  the  benefits  of  more  systematic  ven- 
tilation will  in  time  be  secured  for  London. 

Meantime  other  important  improvements  have  been  put  in  opera- 
tion chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Government 

By  the  Act  for  the  prevention  of  smoke  in  steamboats  and  fioustoriei^ 
the  execution  of  which  is  entrusted  to  the  Home  Secretary,  not  only 
has  the  atmosphere  been  relieved  of  much  soot,  but  many  noxious 
trades  have  been  suppressed,  though  much  more  requires  to  bo  done. 
One  visible  effect  of  this  measure  has  been  that  trees  and  flowen 
have  already  become  more  healthy.  The  rose,  which  a  few  yean  ago 
could  not  thrive  in  London,  has  since  been  successfully  re-introduclw 
into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  passed  in  1851,  is  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  *  Before  they 
were  under  regulation,'  says  Dr.  Soutliwood  Smith,  *  twenty  cases  of 
fever  have  been  received  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  from  a 
single  lodging-house  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.*  There  are  1247 
of  such  houses  registered,  capable  of  accommodating  28,000  lodgen* 
During  the  seven  years  since  the  regulations  have  been  enforced,  the 
Police  Commissioners  report  that  twelve  cases  of  typhus  have  occurred 
amongst  them,  three  of  which  proved  fataLt 

Similar  ciTccts  have  been  produced  by  the  operation  of  this  Act  at 
Wigan,  Wolverhampton,  Morpeth,  Binningham,  Chorley,  Carlisle, 
and  other  places,  although  its  provisions  are  much  neglected  in 
others. 

A  striking  result  at  Cardiflf  is  related  by  Mr.  Paine,  the  medical 
officer.     In  the  same  locality  of  the  town  are  common  lodging-houses, 

*  Appendix  4  to  the  Second  Kcport  on  Quarantine  by  the  General  Board  of 
Health. 

t  '  Before  this  enactment,'  Bays  the  assistant-cotnniissioner,  '  the  evils  existing 
in  tlie  lodging-houses  of  the  poor  were  beyond  description.  Crowded  auid  filthy, 
without  water  or  ventilation,  without  the  least  regard  to  cleanliness  or  deoency, 

they  were  hotbeds  of  disease,  misery,   and  crime.     At  a  house,  No.  17,  L 

C ,  St.  Giles's,  in  one  room  ten  feet  square,  wherein  three  persons  would  be 

allowed  by  the  regulations  now  enforced,  seven  men,  nine  women,  and  one  child, 
were  found  huddled  togetlier  in  a  most  iiltliy  state,  the  bedding  dirty  beyond  de- 
scription, no  partitions  or  vciitiiatiou.  As  many  as  150  persons  were  lodged  in 
one  house  at  Whitecluipel,  having  one  closet  only,  and  that  in  the  most  filthy 
suite.  The  keeper  was  summoned  and  fined,  and  the  house  is  now  registered,  and 
ninety-nine  peraons  are  properly  accommodated.' 

'  During  the  period  of  my  ob8er\'ation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  ShorcditcL,* 
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and  lodging-houses  not  common.  The  first,  which  suffered  frightfully 
from  cholera  in  1848-9,  having  in  the  meantime  been  placed  under 
regulation,  had  few  deaths  in  1853-4.  The  second,  which  did  not 
sofier  nearly  so  much  during  the  former  epidemic,  and  were  too  re- 
spectable to  be  placed  under  the  Act,  experienced  a  severe  visitation, 
wd  had  many  deaths  during  the  latter. 

Lastly,  by  virtue  of  tlio  powers  contained  in  the  Burials  Act, 
15  db  16  Vic.  c.  85,  and  16  «fe  17  Vic.  c.  134,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  practically  put  an  end  to  intramuml  interments,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  most  towns  throughout  England  and  Wal&s,  numbering 
a  population  of  5000  and  upwards.  In  this  respect,  a  silent  sanitary 
revolution  has  been  effected  almost  without  observation ;  and  Mr. 
Baker,  who  has  published  a  work  on  the  law  of  burials,  states,  that 
almost  every  town  of  any  consideration  in  England  either  possesses, 
or  soon  will  possess,  its  extramural  cemetery.  A  large  majority  of 
the  smaller  parishes — although  such  as  have  been  visited  ai-e  some- 
times found  to  contain  graveyards  in  the  very  worst  state — have  not 
as  yet  sought  the  assistance  of  the  governing  authority ;  and  no 
similar  reform  has  been  extended  either  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.* 
Acts  of  Parliament,  indeed,  have  been  obtained  for  both  countries, 
conferring  on  the  local  atUliorities  powers  similar  to  those  contained 
in  the  English  Acts ;  but  as  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  move  in 
Scotland  without  a  representation  from  the  sheriff,  on  the  requisition 
of  the  parochial  board,  and  as  in  Ireland  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  not 
directed  any  general  inquiries  to  be  made,  these  statutes  ai*e  as  yet 
practically  a  dead  letter.  A  short  amending  Act,  giving  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  power  to  act  in  the  three  countries  alike,  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  community  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

When  all  the  projected  sanitary  improvements  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  shall  have  been  completed, 
experience  has  shown  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  an  immunity 
from  the  terrible  scourges  with  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  con- 
tinued to  be  visited  in  common  with  less  civilized  nations.  And  it 
is  hoped  that  similar  advantages  will  be  extended  to  our  colonies  and 
dependencies,  as  have  been  given  to  Gibraltar.  The  garrison  formerly 
suffered  periodically  from  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  e.g.,  in  1804, 

Mjs  Dr.  Barnes,  '  no  case  of  fever  or  other  disease  traceable  to  defective  sanitary 
snaDgementB  has  been  brought  under  my  notice,  as  having  arisen  in  a  house 
under  the  operation  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act.  As  fever  cases  are  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  other  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  registered  houses,  I 
caonot  but  attribute  the  immunity  of  these  latter  to  the  excellent  provisions  for 
cleanliness,  the  prevention  of  overcrowding,  and  the  insuring  a  due  supply  and 
renewal  of  air  enforced.'  Mr.  Cogan,  medical  ofHcer  of  Greenwich,  writes  : — *It 
11  hiffhly  necessary  that  this  Act  should  be  extended  to  the  class  of  lodging-houses 
inhabited  by  many  families,  but  only  one  family  in  esich  room ;  these  are  tho 
only  houses  now  where  we  get  the  old  types  of  fever  that  used  to  pervade  tho 
lodging-houses.'  And  Dr.  Arthur  observes,  *Tho  Common  Lodging  Uouses  Act, 
carried  out  as  it  is  in  this  neighbourhood  (Deptford),  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
ffieateet  boooB  that  has  been  conferred  by  the  Legislature,  not  only  on  the  poor, 
bot  on  the  ratepayers  in  general.' 

*  Very  gross  oases  of  over-crowded  graveyards,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
have  lately  been  noticed  in  the  public  journals. 
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1810,  1813,  1814,  and  1838.  The  last  visitation  was  so  flerere,  and 
so  costly  to  the  GovemmeDt,*  that  Secretary  Sir  George  Mnrtaj 
directed  a  board  of  inquiry  to  be  held  into  the  causes  of  the  disease, 
and,  from  the  evidence  laid  before  him,  he  was  induced  to  order  a 
tliorough  draining  and  cleansing  of  the  place.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  no  epidemic  has  since  happened  thei*e  to  this  day.  New 
Orleans,  on  the  contrary,  in  about  the  same  latitude  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  has  remained  in  its  wonted  filthy  condition;  and 
outbreaks  of  yellow  fever  frequently  recur.  So  also  in  a  remarkable 
way,  twelve  degrees  further  south,  at  the  Danish  island  of  St 
Thomas,  from  the  same  neglect  of  remedial  sanitary  measures.  Thii 
I  observed  when  lately  visiting  both  places. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  great  saving  of  human  life  effected  by  the 
execution  of  sanitary  measures,  we  consider  the  saving  of  expense 
fi*om  the  diminution  of  pauperism  and  crime,  arising  out  of  the  better 
and  purer  social  habits  which  these  measures  promote,  we  may  hope 
that  no  civilized  community  will  much  longer  overlook  the  exp^encjr 
of  sanitary  improvement. 

Notes  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Hospitals^  and  on  Defects 
in  the  Construction  of  Hospital  Wards,  By  Florence 
Nightingale. 

Part  I. 

FEELING  very  desirous  of  contributing  whatever  aid  I  can  to  im- 
provement in  Hospital  construction  and  administration— especially 
at  tliis  time,  when  several  now  hospitals  are  being  built — ^it  has  occurred 
to  me  to  transmit  a  few  notes  on  defects  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  in  an  extended  expeiience  of  these  institutions. 

No  one,  I  think,  who  brings  ordinary  powers  of  observation  to 
bear  on  the  sick  and  maimed  can  fail  to  observe  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  the  aspect  of  cases,  in  their  dui*ation  and  in  their  termina- 
tion in  different  hospitals.  To  the  superficial  observer  there  are  two 
things  only  apparent — the  disease  and  the  remedial  ti*eatment,  me- 
dical or  surgical.  It  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  experience, 
in  hospitals  of  various  constructions  and  varied  administrations,  to 
go  beyond  this,  and  to  be  able  to  perceive  that  conditions  arising 
out  of  these  have  a  very  powerful  effect  indeed  upon  the  ultimate 
issue  of  cases  which  pass  through  the  wards. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  there  is  no  such  striking  difference  in 
the  mortality  of  different  hospitals  as  one  would  be  led  to  infer  from 
their  great  apparent  difference  in  sanitary  condition.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  correct  statistical  comparison 
to  cxliibit  this.    For,  in  the  first  place,  different  hospitals  receive  veiy 

*  About  45,oooZ.  baa  been  estimated,  as  exclusive  of  several  important  items  of 
expenditure.  (See  Report  on  Quarantine,  G.  B.  H.,  p.  49,  note.)  It  has  been  en- 
timatcd  by  Mr.  Martin,  from  statistics  furnished  by  Sir  A.  TuUocli^  that  the 
]>ecuniarv  Iosh  during  the  forty  years  from  18 15  to  1855  from  preventible  mortality 
among  Luro|>eaii  soldiers  serving  in  India  amounted  to  ten  millions  sterling. 
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differeut  proportions  of  tlio  same  class  of  diseases.  The  ages  in  one 
hospital  may  differ  considerably  from  tlie  ages  in  another.  And  the 
state  of  the  cases  on  admission  may  differ  very  much  in  each  hospitaL 
These  elements,  no  doubt,  affect  considerably  the  results  of  treatment, 
altogether  apart  from  the  sanitary  state  of  hospitals. 

lu  the  next  place  accurate  hospital  statistics  are  much  more  rare 
than  is  generally  imagined,  and  at  the  best  they  only  give  the  mor- 
tality which  has  taken  place  in  the  hospitals,  and  take  no  cognizance 
of  those  cases  which  are  discharged  in  a  hopeless  condition,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  from  some  hospitals  tlian  from  others. 

We  have  known  incurable  cases  discharged  from  one  hospital,  to 
which  the  deaths  ought  to  have  been  accounted,  and  received  into 
another  hospital,  to  die  there  in  a  day  or  two  after  admission. 

Again,  the  sanitary  state  of  any  hospital  ought  not  to  be  in- 
ferred solely  from  the  greater  or  less  mortality.  If  the  function  of 
a  hospital  were  to  kill  the  sick,  statistical  comparisons  of  this  nature 
would  be  admissible.  As,  however,  its  proper  function  is  to  restore 
the  sick  to  health  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  elements  which  really 
give  information  as  to  whether  this  is  done  or  not,  are  those  which 
show  the  proportion  of  sick  restored  to  health,  and  the  average  time 
which  has  been  required  for  this  object ;  a  hospital  which  restoi^ed 
all  its  sick  to  health  after  an  average  of  six  months*  treatment,  could 
not  be  considered  as  by  any  means  so  healthy  as  a  hospital  which 
returned  all  its  sick  recovered  in  as  many  weeks.  The  proportion  of 
recoveries,  the  proportion  of  deaths,  and  the  average  time  in  hospital 
must  all  be  taken  into  account  in  disoussions  of  this  nature,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  coses  and  the  pro|K)rtion  of  different  ages 
among  the  sick. 

Hospital  mortality  statistics*  give  little  information  on  the  point, 
because  there  are  elements  in  existence  of  which  such  statistics 
take  no  cognizance.  In  one  set  of  metropolitan  hospitals,  for 
example,  I  find  the  mortality  about  two  and  a-half  per  cent  upon 
the  cases  treated,  while  in  other  metropolitan  hospitals  the  deaths 

*  In  PariB  an  Annual  Report  of  the  Hospitals  (*  Compte  Moral  Adimnistratif ') 
18  published.  But  the  only  useful  statistical  information  to  be  gleaned  from  it  is 
the  number  of  »om  each  patient  has  cost.  For,  although  it  gives  the  numbers  of 
adults,  male  and  female,  and  of  children  who  have  been  admitted,  and  who  have 
died  daring  the  year,  yet  this  in  itself  tells  little. 

If  the  Uospitols  of  London  and  of  Paris  would  give  us  the  information  con- 
tuned  under  the  eight  following  heads,  so  important  would  be  the  knowledge 
thereby  conveyed,  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  back  for  many  years  to  oou- 
ttract  such  tables,  and  to  continue  the  same  forms  hereafter. 

I.  The  numbers  admitted  for  each  decennial  period  of  age  for  each  sex  per  annum. 

4,  The  numbers,  similarly  arranged,  remaining  in  hospital  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  year. 

3.  The  numbers  dead  for  each  sex  at  each  decennial  period  of  age  per  annum. 

4.  Hie  numbers  discharged  cured  similarly  arranged  per  annum. 

5.  The  numbers  disohatged  incurable  similarly  arranged  per  annum. 

6.  The  numbers  remaining  in  hospital  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  simiUrly 
arranged. 

7.  The  dhetues  remaining,  admitted,  died,  cured,  discharged  incurable,  and 
remained,  arranged  for  each  sex  and  each  decennial  period  of  age  per  annum. 

8.  The  duration  of  cases,  simikrly  arranged. 
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reach  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen  per  cent.  To  judge  bj  the 
mortality  in  these  cases  would  be  most  fallacious.  Because  in  the 
first  class  of  hospitals  every  ailment,  however  slight,  constitutes  a 
title  to  hospital  admission,  while,  in  the  latter  class  of  hospitals,  spe- 
cial diseases  only,  at  all  times  accompanied  by  a  high  rate  of  mortality, 
are  admitted.  Hence  the  duration  of  the  easels  admitted,  and  tlie 
general  course  and  aspect  of  disease  afford  important  criteria  where- 
by to  judge  of  the  healthiness  or  unheal thiness  of  any  hospital  in 
addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  mortality  statistics.  Besides,  carefnl 
observers  are  now  generally  convinced  that  the  origin  and  spread  of  ^ 
fever  in  a  hospital,  or  the  appearance  and  spread  of  hospital  gangrene, 
erysipelas  and  pyaemia  generally,  are  much  better  tests  of  the  defec- 
tive sanitaiy  state  of  a  hospital  than  its  mortality  returns.  Bnt  I 
would  go  further,  and  state  that  to  the  experienced  eye  of  a  careful 
observing  nurse,  the  daily,  I  liad  almost  said  hourly,  changes  whidi 
take  place  in  patients,  and  which  changes  rarely  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  periodical  medical  visitor,  afford  a  still  more  im- 
poi*tant  class  of  data,  from  which  to  judge  of  the  general  adaptation 
of  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  sick.  One  insen- 
sibly allies  together  restlessness,  languor,  feverishness,  and  genenl 
malaise^  with  closeness  of  wards,  defective  ventilation,  d^ective 
structure,  bad  architectural  and  administrative  arrangements,  until 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  sick  are  suffering 
from  something  quite  other  than  the  disease  inscribed  on  their  bed- 
ticket — and  the  inquiry  insensibly  arises  in  the  mind,  what  can  be 
the  cause  ?  To  this  query  many  years'  experience  of  hospitals  in 
various  countries  and  climates  enables  me  to  answer  explicitly  is 
the  result  of  my  own  observation,  that,  even  admitting  to  the  full 
extent  the  great  value  of  the  hospital  improvements  of  recent  years, 
a  vast  deal  of  the  suffering,  and  some  at  least  of  the  mortality  in 
these  establishments,  is  avoidable. 

What,  then,  are  those  defects  to  which  such  results  are  to  be  at- 
tributed? 

I  should  state  at  once  that  to  original  defects  in  the  sites  and 
plans  of  hospitals,  and  to  deficient  ventilation  and  overcrowding 
accompanying  such  defects,  is  to  bo  attributed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  evil  I  have  mentioned. 

The  facts  flow  almost  of  necessity  from  ascertained  sanitary  ex- 
perience. But  it  is  not  often,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  case  of  intel- 
ligent house  surgeons,  that  the  whole  process  whereby  the  sick, 
who  ought  to  have  had  rapid  recoveries,  are  retained  week  after 
week,  or  perhaps  month  after  month,  in  hospital,  is  continuously 
observed.  I  have  known  a  case  of  slight  fever  received  into  hospital, 
the  fever  pass  off  in  less  than  a  week,  and  yet  the  jmtient,  from  the 
foul  state  of  the  wards,  not  restored  to  health  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks. 

The  defects  to  which  such  occurrences  ai*e  mainly  to  be  attributed 
are  four : — 

1.  The  agglomeration  of  a  large  number  of  sick  imder  the  same  roof. 

2.  Deficiency  of  space. 
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3.  Deficiency  of  ventilation. 

4.  Deficiency  of  light.- 

These  are  the  four  radical  defects  in  hospital  construction. 

But  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject  we  shall  probably  be  told 
that  not  to  these  defects,  but  to  '  contagion '  and  '  infection/  is  much 
of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  some  hospitals  attributable,  at  least  so 
far  as  concerns  the  occurrence  of  zymotic  diseases.  On  the  very 
threshold,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  digression  in  order  to 
discuss  the  meaning  of  these  two  familiar  words,  and  to  lay  these 
spectres  which  have  terrified  almost  all  ages  and  nationa 

This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  on  the  exact  influence  exercised 
by  these  two  presumed  causes  of  hospital  sickness  and  mortality  de- 
pends to  a  great  degree  the  possibility  of  our  introducing  eflicient 
hospital  attendance  and  nursing.     Unfortunately  both  nurses*  and 

*  To  show  the  great  importance  of  this  point  I  give  the  following  tables,  kindly 
prepared  by  Dr.  Farr,  from  returns  furnished  to  me  with  the  greatest  readiness  by 
mtaen  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals.  Table  I.  gives  the  ages  of  living  and  dyin^^ 
among  the  nursing  stafil  Table  II.  gives  the  mortality  from  z3rmotic  diseases,  and 
the  COTiparison  between  the  nurses'  mortality  and  the  mortality  of  the  female 
popolation  pf  London. 

Table  I. — Numbers  and  Ages  of  Matrons,  Sisters  and  Nurses  {Living 
and  Dying)  in  Fifteen  London  Hospitals, 

{Ifamet  ofiht  ffotpUals, — St,  Mary's;  St,  George's;  Westminster;  Charing  Cross; 
Middlesex;  University  College;  Royal  Free;  King's  CoUege  ;  St,  Ba/i*tholomew^ s ; 
London;  Guy's;  St,  TJmnas' ;  Small  Pox;  Fever;  a/nd  Consumption,) 
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*  In  the  retunu  of  deaths,  four  Hospitals  do  not  distinguish  the  Matrons  and  Sifters  from  the 
Vunea,  and  in  this  Table  they  are  included  with  the  Nurses. 
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medical  men,  as  well  as  medical  students,  have  died  of  ^grmotic  dneam 
prevailing  in  hospitals.  It  is  an  all-important  qnestioQ  to  deouie 
whether  the  propagation  of  such  diseases  is  inevitable  or  preyentiUe. 
If  the  former,  then  the  whole  question  must  be  considered  as  to  whether 
hospitals  necessarily  attended  with  results  so  fieital  should  exist  at  aU. 
If  the  latter,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  their  propagation. 
The  idea  of '  contagion,"  as  explaining  the  spread  of  disease,  ajqpeui 


Tablb  11.— 'TaUe  of  ike  Mortality  of  Matront,  Sttten,  and  Nur$e9,  ai  dijfiwU 
Apes,  in  Fifteen  London  HoijpUals,  compared  with  the  Mortality  of  tJU  FmA 
Population  of  London. 


Ages. 

Matrons,  Siaters,  and  Norses 
(1848-57). 

Female  Popalation  of  Loodoa. 
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14.05 
«o.36 
36.01 

The  fatal  zymotic  diseases  included  in  tliis  table  are  fever  and  cholera,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  these  two  diseases  occasioned  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality  among  the  nursing  staff  as  against  16  per  cent,  among  the  London  female 
))opulation.  Tliis  single  fact  is  quite  enough  to  prove  the  very  great  importance  of 
hospital  hygiene.  The  calculated  total  mortality  is  also  very  much  higher  among 
the  nurses,  even  if  wo  assume  that  the  deaths  in  the  returns  are  all  the  deaths  dse 
to  hospital  nursing,  which  is  very  doubtful.  If  we  assume  that  the  non-zymotie 
mortality  among  nurses  ought  to  bo  the  same  as  it  is  among  the  female  population, 
and  if  to  this  we  add  the  zymotic  deaths  among  nurses,  we  6nd  the  total  mortality 
among  nurses  to  exceed  the  total  mortality  among  the  female  population  of  the  rat- 
tropoUs  by  about  40  per  cent.  The  loss  of  a  well-trained  nurse  by  prevent^ 
disease  is  a  greater  loss  than  is  that  of  a  good  soldier  from  the  same  cause.  Mowj 
cannot  replace  cither,  but  a  good  nurse  is  more  difficult  to  find  than  a  g^ood  ■oUier. 

Tlie  data  from  which  these  tables  have  been  deduced  are  imperfect,  and  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  in  future  all  hospitils  would  keep  a  register  of  dufmi.  1W 
following  form  would  be  one  well  calculated  to  give  the  required  infonnatML 
The  subject  is  of  additional  importance  in  connexion  with  the  proper  woriuiig  of  a 
Su])erannuati<m  Fund  for  nurses : — 
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bo  have  been  adopted  at  a  time  when,  from  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
umngementSy  epidemics  attacked  whole  masses  of  people,  and  when 
men  had  oeased  to  consider  that  nature  had  any  laws  for  her  guidance. 
Beginning  with  the  poets  and  historians,  the  word  finally  made  its 
vray  into  medical  nomenclature,*  where  it  has  remained  ever  since, 
Eiffording  to  certain  classes  of  minds,  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  less 
ddocated  parts  of  Europe,  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  pestilence  and 
ui  adequate  excuse  for  non-exertion  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

And  now,  what  does  'contagion*  mean?  It  implies  the  commu- 
dioation  of  disease  from  pei*son  to  person  by  contact.  It  pre-supposes 
^6  existence  of  certain  germs  like  the  sporules  of  fungi,  which  can  be 
i>ottled  up  and  conveyed  any  distance  attached  to  clothing,  to  merchan- 
iiie,  especially  to  woollen  stufls,  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  a 
particular  affection,  and  to  feathers,  which  of  all  articles  it  especially 
loves — 60  much  so,  that,  according  to  quarantine  laws,  a  live  goose 
may  be  safely  introduced  from  a  plague  country ;  but  if  it  happen 
k>  be  eaten  on  the  voyage,  its  feathers  cannot  be  admitted  without 
langer  to  the  entire  community.  There  is  no  end  to  the  absurdities 
connected  with  this  doctrine.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  ordinary 
lense  of  the  word,  there  is  no  proof,  such  as  would  be  admitted  in 
iny  scientific  inquiry,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  '  contagion.' 

There  are  two  or  three  diseases  in  which  there  is  a  specific  virus, 
which  can  be  seen,  tasteil,  smelt,  and  analysed,  and  which  in  certain 
xmstitutiona  propagates  the  original    disease  by  inoculation — such 

*  The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  '  Contagion '  is  given  by  Dr.  Adams  in  hia  very 
lawned  translation  of  the  works  of  Paulus  i£gineta.  Vol.  i,  p.  284— (Sydenham 
Society).  He  says,  in  his  comment,  *  the  earlier  ancient  authors  appear  to  have 
mtertatned  no  suspicions  of  contagion  as  a  cause  of  febrile  or  of  other  complaints. 

'  The  works  of  the  fiithers  of  history,  and  of  medicine,  havo  likewise  been  ran- 
lacked  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion.' 

Tbuoydides,  and  after  him  several  of  the  Latin  poets  describe  the  plague  of 
Athens,  which  appears  to  havo  been  a  form  of  Dysentery,  as  communicable  from 
penon  to  person.  The  later  Greek  historians  contain  allusions  to  the  infectious 
ifttuvD  of  certain  diseases  ;  but  Procopius,  though  cognizant  of  one  of  the  greatest 
pMtilcnoet  on  record,  was  a  non-contogjonist. 

Ybgil'i  allusions  to  contagious  diseases  among  cattle  will  be  found  in  Eel.  I. 
3€org.  in.,  464. 

Areteos  appears  to  be  the  first  medical  author  who  believed  in  contagion.  Galen 
leems  to  have  held  the  doctrine  of  infection.  Of  the  later  Greek  and  Arabian 
modioal  writers,  some  were  contagionists,  and  others  make  no  allusion  to  the 
roljoct.  Dr.  Adams  states,  in  regard  to  plague,  a  disease  which,  in  later  times, 
liM  been  considered  as  the  very  type  of  all  *  contagious '  pestilences,  *  The  result  of 
our  investigations  into  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject  leads  us  to  the 
ooodiiiion  that  all,  or  at  least  the  most  intelligent  of  the  medical  authorities, 
htU  that  the  plague  was  communicated  not  by  any  specific  virus,  but  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  atmosphere  around  the  sick  being  contaminated  with  putrid  effluvia.' 

The  obvious  practical  result  of  this  view  of  infection  is,  that  abundance  of  pure 
air  wiU  prevent  infection.  All  my  own  hospital  experience  confirms  this  conclusion. 
If  hifection  exists,  it  is  prcveutible.  If  it  exists,  it  is  the  result  of  carelessness, 
or  of  ignorance.  '  Contagion,'  as  a  doctrine,  on  which  distinct  practical  proceed- 
LOgi  have  been  taken,  appears  to  be  of  very  modem  invention  ;  but  it  has  been 
DOi  the  less  injurious  to  civilization  and  humanity,  from  the  loss  of  life  which 
hif  from  time  to  time  followed  from  the  practices  whicb  it  inculcates,  and  from  tli^ 
}  tax  whici)  it  )i{m  cptftiled  upon  commerce, 
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as  sraall-pox,  cow-pox,  &c.     But  these  are  not  'conta^ons*  in  tlie 
sense  supposed.* 

The  word  'infection,'  which  is  oflen  confounded  with  'contagion,' 
expresses  a  fact,  and  does  not  involve  a  hy^wthesis.  But  juat  as  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  '  contagion/  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inewtabU 
'  infection.'  Infection  acts  through  the  air.  Poison  the  air  breathed 
by  individuals  and  there  is  infection.  Shut  up  150  healthy  people  in 
a  Black-hole  of  Calcutta,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  an  infection  if 
produced  so  intense  that  it  will,  in  that  time,  have  destroyed  neaily 
the  whole  of  the  inmates.  Sick  people  are  more  susceptible  tiian 
healthy  people ;  and  if  they  be  shut  up  without  sufficient  space  and  suf- 
ficient fresh  air,  there  will  be  produced  not  only  fever,  but  erysipc^ 
pyemia,  and  the  usual  tribe  of  hospital-generated  epidemic  diseasoL 

Again,  if  we  have  a  fever  hospital  with  over-crowded,  badly-venti- 
lated wards,  we  are  quite  certain  to.  have  the  air  become  so  infected ai 
to  poison  the  blood  not  only  of  the  sick,  so  as  to  increase  their  Ino^ 
tality,  but  also  of  the  medical  attendants  and  nurses,  so  that  they  aba 
shall  become  subjects  of  fever. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  in  every  such  case  and  in  every 
such  example,  the  '  infection '  is  not  inevitable,  but  simply  the  result 
of  carelessness  and  ignorance.  As  soon  as  this  practioEd  view  of  tlie 
subject  is  admitted  and  acted  upon,  we  shall  cease  to  hear  of  hospital 
contagions. 

In  certain  hospitals  it  has  been  the  custom  to  set  apart  wards  for 
what  are  called  *  infectious '  diseases,  but  in  reality  there  ought  to  be  no 
diseases  so  considered.  With  proper  sanitary  precautions,  diseifles 
reputed  to  be  the  most  'infectious'  may  be  treated  in  wards  among 
other  sick  without  any  danger.  Without  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, a  number  of  healthy  ])eople  may  be  congregated  together  so  as 
to  become  subject  to  the  worst  horrors  of  *  infection.' 

No  stronger  condemnation  of  any  hospital  or  ward  could  be  pro- 
nounced than  the  simple  fact  that  any  zymotic  disease  has  originated 
in  it,  or  that  such  diseases  have  attacked  other  patients  than  those 
brought  in  with  them.  And  there  can  be  no  stronger  condemnation 
of  any  town  than  the  outbreak  of  fat-al  epidemics  in  it.  Infection,  and 
incapable  management,  or  bad  construction,  are  in  hospitals  as  well  as 
in  towns,  convertil)le  terms. 

It  was  necessary  to  say  thus  much  to  show  to  what  hospital  diseases 
are  not  necessarily  due.  To  the  following  defects  in  site,  construction, 
and  management,  as  we  think,  they  are  mainly  to  be  attributed. 

I.  The  cigglomeration  of  a  large  number  o/sick  under  one  roof. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  on  different  areas  bears  a  ratio  to 
the  degree  of  density  of  the  population. 

Why  should  undue  agglomeration  of  sick  bo  any  exception  to  thii 

*  Curiously  enougb,  these  directly  communicable  diseases  were  excluded  from  tlie 
operation  of  general  (quarantine  law  by  the  International  Quarantine  Conference  ci 
Paris,  1 85 1,  which  restricted  the  objects  of  quarantine  to  plague,  yellow  fever,  and 
cholera,  while  it  gave  a  logical  coup  dc  grace  to  the  '  contagion'  hypotbeni  by 
abolishing  the  'suspected  bUl  of  health.' 
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law  f  Ts  it  not  rather  to  bo  expected  that,  the  constitutions  of  sick 
people  being  more  susceptible  than  those  of  healthy  people,  they  should 
Buffer  more  from  this  cause  1 

But  if  anything  were  wanting  in  confirmation  of  this  fact,  it  would 
bo  the  enormous  mortality  in  the  hospitals  which  contained  perhaps 
the  largest  number  of  sick  ever  at  one  time  under  the  same  roof,  viz., 
those  at  Scutari.  The  largest  of  these  too  famous  hospitals  had  at 
one  time  2500  sick  and  wounded  under  its  roof,  and  it  has  happened 
that  of  Scutari  patients  two  out  of  every  five  have  died.  In  the 
hospital  tents  of  the  Crimea,  although  the  sick  were  almost  without 
shelter,  without  blankets,  without  proper  food  or  medicines,  the  mor- 
tality was  not  above  one-half  what  it  was  at  Scutari.  Nor  was  it 
even  so  high  as  this  in  the  small  Balaclava  General  Hospital,  while 
in  the  huts  of  the  Costle  Hospital,  on  the  heights  above  Balaclava, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  the  mortality  among  the  wounded  did  not 
reach  three  per  cent.  It  is  not  to  this,  however,  that  we  appeal,  as 
the  only  proof  of  the  danger  of  surface  over-crowding.  It  is  to  the 
&ct  of  80  cases  of  hospital  gangrene  having  been  recorded  during  one 
month  at  Scutari  (and  many,  many  more,  passed  unrecorded)  ;  to  the 
fiust  that,  out  of  44  secondaiy  amputations  of  the  lower  extremities 
oonsecutively  performed,  36  died ;  and  to  the  cases  of  fever  which 
broke  out  in  the  hospital,  not  by  tens  but  by  hundreds. 

All  experience  tells  the  same  tale,  both  among  sick  and  well. 
Men  will  have  a  high  rate  of  mortality  in  large  barracks,  a  low 
one  in  separate  huts,  even  with  a  much  less  amount  of  cubic  space.* 

The  example  which  Fninco  and  Belgium  have  lately  set  us  of 
separating  their  hospitals  into  a  number  of  distinct  pavilions,  con- 
taining generally  not  more  than  100  sick  each,  should  be  elsewhere 
imitated.  It  may  be  useful,  by  way  of  illustrating  good  and  bad 
hospital  structure,  to  annex  plans  of  the  newest  civil  and  military 
boqntals  constructed  in  Paris,  in  contrast  with  plans  of  the  newest 
civil  and  military  hospitals  constructed  in  England. 

The  LariboLsi(^ro  as  a  civil  hospital,  the  Vincennes  as  a  military 
one,  exhibit  the  latest  and  the  best  specimens  of  hospital  construction 
in  Paris. 

King's  College  as  a  civil  hospital,  Netley  as  a  military  one,  are 
among  the  latest — we  would  we  could  say  the  best — plans  of  hospital 
construction  in  England. 

The  Lariboisidrc,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  contains  600  beds, 
under  six  difiereut  roofs. 

In  the  Vincennes  plan  the  pavilions  are  end  to  end,  two  and  a-half 
in  each  wing,  and  contain  about  600  beds  in  fom:  pavilions  and  two 
half-pavilions. 

Netley  Hospital  is  to  contain  1000  sick  and  invalids,  under  two  roofs. 

2.  Deficiency  of  K)pace, — ^Wherever  cubic  space  is  deficient,  ventila- 
tion is  bad.  Cubic  space  and  ventilation  will  therefore  go  hand  in 
hand.     The  law  holds  good  with  regard  to  hospitals,  barracks,  and  all 

*  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  during  the  hist  six  months  of  our  occupation 
in  the  Chriinea,  the  death-rate  among  our  men,  barracked  in  huts,  was  actually 
lem  tfaaD  it  ts  amon^  the  men  in  barracks  at  home. 
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inhabited  places.  Deficiency  of  cubic  space  is  confounded  by  nnskilfiil 
sanitary  statisticians  with  surface  over-crowding  in  towns,  although 
the  things  are  quite  different,  and  lead  to  different  results.  In  a 
recent  paper  it  has  been  argued  that  because  the  statistics  of  disease 
in  towns  of  different  densities  do  not  show  so  large  a  proportionate 
mortality  from  consumption  as  takes  place  in  the  army,  therefors  the 
allegation  that  the  army  mortality  is  caused  by  overcrowding  and  bad 
ventilation  is  incorrect.  We  happen  to  know  that  deficient  external 
ventilation  and  over-crowding  in  barracks,  as  regards  cubic  space,  stand 
as  follows : — 

The  cavalry  barracks,  as  a  whole,  are  the  least  over-crowded,  and 
have  the  freest  external  movement  of  air.  Next  come  the  in&ntry ;  and 
the  most  crowded  and  the  least  ventilated  externally  are  the  Goantf 
barracks  ;  so  that  the  moi^tality  from  consumption  which  follows  the 
same  order  of  increase  in  the  different  arms  augments  with  inereaae 
of  crowding,  and  difiiculty  of  ventilation. 

If  over-crowding  or  its  concomitant,  bad  ventilation,  among 
healthy  people,  generates  disease,  it  does  so  to  a  far  greater  extent 
among  the  sick  in  hospitals.  In  civil  hospitals  the  amount  of  caWe 
space  varies  between  600  and  2000  cubic  feet  per  bed.  In  some 
military  hospitals  it  is  under  300  j  and  from  700  to  800  appear  to 
be  considered  a  somewhat  extravagant  allowance.  The  anny 
regulation  as  to  cubic  space  in  hospitals  is  over-crowding.  At 
Scutari,  at  one  time,  not  even  lialf  the  regulation-space  was  given ; 
and  the  great  over-crowding  consequent  thereupon  was  one  element 
in  the  disastrous  result  which  followed.  Any  one  in  the  habit  of 
examining  hospitals  with  different  relative  amounts  of  cubic  space 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  very  different  appearance 
of  the  sick,  and  with  the  different  state  of  the  ward  atmosphere.  It 
is  impossible  to  ventilate  a  ward  in  a  brick  or  stono  hospital  bj 
natural  means,  when  the  cubic  space  is  less  than  a  certain  amount 
Crowded  wards  are,  in  fact,  offensive,  with  all  the  windows  open. 

In  the  country  less  cubic  space  is  essential  than  in  towns.  In 
detached  hut«  or  pavilions,  especially  if  they  be  but  one  story  high, 
less  cubic  space  is  necessary  than  where  numbers  are  mussed  together. 

Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the  progress  of  the  cases  (in 
solidly-built  hospitals)  will  betray  any  curtailment  of  space  much 
below  1500  cubic  feet.  In  Paris  1700,  and  in  London  2000  and 
even  2500  cubic  feet  are  now  thought  advisable. 

The  master  of  some  large  works  in  London  lately  mentioned  the 
following  fiict : — Ho  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  those  of  his  work- 
men who  met  with  accidents  to  two  different  metropolitan  hospitals. 
In  one  they  recovered  quickly  :  in  the  other  they  were  frequently 
attacked  with  eiysipelas,  and  some  cases  were  fatal.  On  inquiry  it 
appeared  that  in  the  former  hospital  a  larger  amount  of  cubic  space 
was  allowed  than  in  the  latter,  which  is  also  so  deficient  in  external 
ventilation  and  in  construction,  that  nothing  but  artificial  ventilation 
could  effectively  change  its  atmosphere. 

It  is  no  less  important  to  have  a  sufficient  surface-area  between 
the  adjoining  and  t^e  oi^^^i^  bedft.    Piling  cubic  space  above  tke 
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patient  is  not  all  that  is  wanted.  In  the  lofty  corridors  of  Scutari 
I  hare  seen  two  long  rows  of  opposite  beds  with  scarcely  throe  feet 
from  foot  to  foot  Certainly  it  cannot  be  thought  too  much,  under 
any  oizcumstances,  to  give  to  each  bed  a  territory  to  itself  of  at  least 
eight  feet  wide  by  twelve  feet  long. 

3.  D^ieiency  of  VerUUation. — The  want  of  fresh  air  may  be  detected 
in  the  appearance  of  patients  sooner  than  any  other  want.  No  care 
or  luxury  will  compensate  indeed  for  its  absence.  Unless  the  air 
unAin  the  ward  can  be  kept  as  fresh  as  it  is  wUhotU,  the  patients  had 
better  be  away.  Except  in  a  few  cases  well  known  to  physicians  the 
danger  of  admitting  fresh  air  directly  is  very  mucli  exaggerated.  Pa- 
tieots  in  bed  are  not  peculiarly  inclined  to  catch  cold,*  and  in  England, 
where  fuel  is  cheap,  somebody  is  indeed  to  blame,  if  the  ward  cannot  be 
kept  warm  enough, and  if  the  patients  csmnot  have  bed-clothing  enough, 
foras  much  air  to  be  admitted  from  without  as  suffices  to  keep  the  ward 
fresh.  No  artificial  ventilation  will  do  this.  Although  in  badly-con- 
structed hospitals,  or  in  countries  where  fuel  is  dear,  and  the  winter 
very  cold,  artificial  ventilation  may  be  necessary,  it  never  can  com- 
peibate  for  the  want  of  the  open  window.  The  ward  is  never  fresh, 
and  in  the  best  hospitals  at  Paris,  artificially  ventilated,  it  will  bo 
found  that,  till  the  windows  are  opened  in  the  moruing,  the  air  is 
doae.  Natural  veutilation,  or  that  by  open  windows  and  open  fire- 
places, is  the  only  efficient  means  for  procuring  the  life-spring  of  the 
dck— fresh  air.  But  to  obtain  this  the  ward  should  be  at  least  sixteen 
feet  high,  and  the  distance  between  the  opposite  windows  not  more 
than  thirty  feet.  The  amount  of  fresh  air  required  for  ventilation 
has  been  hitherto  very  much  underrated,  because  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced  during  respiration  was 
the  chief  noxious  gas  to  be  canied  off.  The  totid  amount  of  this  gas 
produced  by  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about  40,000  cubic  inches, 
which,  in  a  barrack-room,  say,  containing  sixteen  men,  would  give 
370  cubic  feet  per  diem.  Allowing  eight  hours  for  the  night  occupa- 
tion of  such  a  room,  when  the  doors  and  windows  may  be  supposed 
to  be  shut^  the  product  of  carbonic  acid  would  be  123  cubic  feet,  or 
about  fifteen  and  a-half  cubic  feet  per  hour.  This  large  quantity,  if 
not  speedily  carried  away,  would  midoubtedly  be  injurious  to  health  ; 
but  there  are  other  gaseous  poisons  produced  with  the  carbonic  acid 
which  have  still  greater  power  to  iujure.  Every  adult  exhales  by 
the  lungs  and  skm  forty-eight  ounces,  or  three  pints  of  water  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Sixteen  men  in  a  room  would  therefore  exhale 
in  ei^t  hours  sixteen  pints  of  water,  and  123  cubic  feet  of  carbonic 
add  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  With  the  watery  vapour  there 
is  also  exhaled  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  ready  to  enter  into 
the  putrefactive  oondition.  This  is  especially  the  case  during  the 
hours  of  sleep,  and  as  it  is  a  vital  law  that  all  excretions  are  injurious 
to  health  if  reintroduced  into  the  system,  it  is  easy  to  understand 

*  *  Catching  cold*  in  bed  follows  the  same  law  as  'catching  cold*  when  up.  If 
the  atmosphere  is  foul,  and  tlie  lungs  and  skin  cannot  therefore  relieve  the  syntem, 
Umo  a  draught  upon  the  patient  may  give  him  cold.  But  this  is  the  fault  of  tb« 
fool  air,  not  of  the  fresh. 
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how  the  breathing  of  damp  foul  air  of  this  kind,  and  the  ooDBeqaent 
re-introduction  of  excrementibious  matter  into  the  blood  through  the 
function  of  respiration  will  tend  to  produce  disease. 

If  this  be  so  for  the  well,  how  much  more  will  it  be  so  for  the  sick? 
— for  the  sick,  the  exhalations  from  whom  are  always  highly  morbid 
and  dangerous,  as  thej  are  one  of  nature's  methods  of  eliminating 
noxious  matter  from  the  body,  in  order  that  it  may  recover  health. 

One  would  think  that  the  first  and  last  idea  iu  constructing 
hospitals  would  bo  to  contrive  such  means  of  ventilation  as  would  be 
perpetually  and  instantly  carrying  off  these  morbid  emanations.  One 
would  think  that  it  would  be  the  first  thing  taught  to  the  attendants 
to  mani^e  such  means  of  ventilation.  Often,  however,  it  is  no<  ectn 
the  last  thing  taught  to  them. 

A  much  larger  mass  of  air  is  required  to  dilute  and  carry  away 
these  emanations  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  the  whole  art  of 
ventilation  resolves  itself  into  applying  in  any  si)ecific  case  the  best 
method  of  renewing  the  air  sufficiently  without  producing  draughty 
or  occasioning  excessive  varieties  in  temperature.  Trifling  rarietiei 
are  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise  in  most  cases.  A  cooler  atmo- 
sphere at  night  acts  like  a  tonic. 

4.  Deficiency  of  Light, — ^What  is  the  proportionate  influence  of  the 
four  defects  enumerated  in  delaying  recoveiy  I  am  not  competent  to 
determine. 

Second  only  to  fresh  air,  however,  I  should  be  inclined  to  rank 
light  in  impoi-tance  for  the  sick.  Direct  sunlight,  not  only  daylight, 
is  necessary  for  speedy  recovery,  except,  perhaps,  iu  ophthalmic  and  a 
small  number  of  other  cases.  Instances  could  be  given,  almost  endless, 
where,  iu  dark  wards  or  in  wards  with  a  noi-theni  aspect,  even  when 
thoroughly  warmed,  or  in  wards  with  borrowed  light,  even  when 
thoroughly  ventilated,  the  sick  could  not  by  any  means  be  made 
sjKjedily  to  recover.  The  efiect  of  light  on  health  and  disease  has 
been  ably  discussed  iu  an  article  on  light  in  the  August  number,  1858,  of 
the  *  North  British  Review.*  Its  importance  has  been  long  recognised 
in  the  medical  profession,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  writings  of  Sir 
Andrew  Wylic,  Dr.  Milne  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Ward.  Dark  barrack- 
rooms,  and  barrack-rooms  with  northern  aspects,  will  furnish  a  larger 
amount  of  sickness  than  light  and  sunny  rooms. 

Among  kindred  effects  of  light  I  may  mention,  from  experience,  as 
quite  perceptible  in  promoting  recovery,  the  being  able  to  see  out  of 
a  window,  instead  of  looking  against  a  dead  wall ;  the  bright  colours  of 
flowera  ;  the  being  able  to  read  in  bed  by  the  light  of  a  window  close 
to  the  bed-head.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  effect  is  upon  the  mind. 
Perhaps  so ;  but  it  is  no  less  so  upon  the  body  on  that  accoimt. 

All  hospital  buildings  in  this  climate  should  be  erected  so  that 
as  great  a  surface  as  possible  should  receive  direct  sunlight — a  rule 
which  lias  been  observed  in  several  of  our  best  hospitals,  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  passed  over  in  some  of  those  most  recently-conBtructed. 
Window-blinds  can  always  moderate  the  light  of  a  light  ward; 
but  the  gloom  of  a  dark  ward  is  irremediable. 

The  axis  of  a  wai-d  should  be  as  nearly  aa  possible  nortli  and 
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south ;  the  windows  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  sun  shall  shine  in 
(from  the  time  he  rises  till  the  time  he  sets)  at  one  side  or  the  other. 
There  should  be  a  window  to  at  least  every  two  beds,  as  is  the  case 
now  in  our  best  hospitals.  Some  foreign  hospitals,  in  countries  where 
the  light  is  fer  more  intense  than  in  England,  give  one  window  to  every 
bed.  The  window-space  should  be  one-third  of  the  wall-space.  The 
windows  should  reach  from  two  or  three  feet  of  the  floor  to  one  foot 
of  the  ceiling.  The  escape  of  heat  may  be  diminished  by  plate 
or  double  glass.  But  while  we  can  generate  warmth,  we  cannot 
generate  daylight,  or  the  purifying  and  curative  effect  of  the  sun's 
raya 

Part  II. 

Considering,  then,  that  the  conditions  essential  to  the  health  of 
hospitals  are  principally  these — 

I.  Fresh  Air.  2.  Light.  3.  Ample  Space.  4.  Subdivision  of  Sick 
into  Separate  Buildings  or  Pavilions — let  us  examine  the  causes  in  the 
usual  ward  construction  which  prevent  us  from  obtaining  these  and 
other  necessary  conditions.  The  principal  causes  are  as  follow,  viz.  : — 

1.  Defective  Means  of  Natural  Ventilation  and  Warming. 

2.  Defective  Height  of  Wards. 

3.  Excessive  Width  of  Wanis  between  the  OpiK)site  Windows. 

4.  Arranging  the  Beds  along  the  Dead  Walls. 

5.  Having  more  than  two  Rows  of  Beds  between  the  Opposite 
Windows. 

6.  Having  Windows  only  on  one  Side,  or  having  a  closed  Corridor 
connecting  the  Warils. 

7.  Using  Absorbent  Materials  for  Walls  and  Ceilings,  and  Washing 
floors  of  hospitals. 

8.  Defective  Condition  of  Waterclosets. 

9.  Defective  Ward  Furniture. 

10.  Defective  Accommodation  for  Nursing  and  Discipline. 

11.  Defective  Hospital  Kitchens. 

12.  Defective. Hospital  Laundries. 

13.  Selection  of  Bad  Sites  and  Bad  Local  Climates  for  Hospitals. 

14.  Erecting  Hospitals  in  Towns. 

15.  Defects  of  Sewerage. 

16.  Construction  of  Hospitals  without  Free  Circulation  of  External 
Air. 

I.  Defective  Means  of  Ventilation  and  Warming. — When  the 
qnestion  of  ventilation  first  assumed  a  practical  shape  in  this  country, 
it  was  supposed  that  600  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  were  sufficient  for 
a  heaJthy  adult,  in  a  room  where  a  number  of  people  are  congregated 
together.  Subsequent  experience,  however,  has  shown  that  this  is  by 
no  means  enough.  As  much  as  1000  cubic  feet  have  been  found 
inmifficient  to  keep  the  air  free  from  closeness  and  smell ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  actual  quantity  required  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  at  least  1500  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  man. 

In  flick  wards  we  have  more  positive  experience  as  to  tbe  ^^Xk\i\>^ 
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of  air  required  to  keep  them  sweet  and  healthy.  It  lias  been  found  in 
certain  Parisian  hospitals,  in  which  the  ventilating  arrangements  were 
deficient,  that  pyaemia  and  hospital  gangrene  had  appeared  amoDg 
the  patients.  These  diseases  disappeared,  on  the  inirodiiction  d 
ventilating  arrangements,  whereby  2500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  bed  per 
hour  were  supplied  to  the  wards.  Notwithstanding  this  large  quantity, 
however,  the  ward-atmosphere  was  found  not  to  be  sufficiently 
pure.  In  other  wards  the  quantity  of  air  was  increased  to  as  modi 
as  4000  or  5000  cubic  feet  per  bed  ])er  hour — an  amount  which  keeps 
the  wards  perfectly  sweet.  But  again  we  say,  do  not  trust  to  ariiiidal 
means ;  without  natural  ventilation  the  air  will  never  he/reslu 

In  this  country,  have  no  other  than  the  open  fireplace.  It  is  the 
safest  warmer  and  ventilator.  Heatod  air  from  metal  surfaces  ii 
especially  to  bo  avoided.  It  seems  likely  that  we  shall  soon  bo 
enabled  to  have  open  fii-eplaces  in  the  middle  of  wards,  the  dmoght 
being  carried  under  the  floor.  It  is  obvious  that  fireplaces  in  tlie 
side  walls  are  in  the  wrong  place.  There  is  great  loss  and  unequal 
distribution  of  heat  in  consequence. 

2.  Defective  UeigJU  of  Wards, — It  is  not  possible  to  ventilate  inffi- 
ciontly  a  ward  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  And  again,  it  ia  not  pos- 
sible to  ventilate  a  ward  where  there  is  a  great  height  above  tbo 
windows.  A  ward  of  thirty  beds  can  bo  well  ventilated  with  a  height 
of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet,  provided  the  windows  reach  to 
within  one  foot  of  the  ceiling.  Otherwise,  the  top  of  the  wvd 
becomes  a  reservoir  for  foul  air. 

3.  2bo  Great  Width  of  Wards  between  the  Opposite  Windows,  —  It 
does  not  appear  as  if  the  air  could  be  thoroughly  changed,  if  t 
distance  of  more  than  thirty  feet  intervenes  between  the  oppont^ 
windows  :  if,  in  other  words,  the  ward  is  more  than  thirty  feet  wida 
Tliis  is  the  true  starting-point  from  which  to  determine  the  sixeof 
y  t)ur  waixl,  and  the  uuinber  of  beds  you  will  have  in  it.  If  you  make 
your  length  too  great  in  proportion  to  this  width,  your  ward  beoomcs 
a  tunnel — a  form  fatal  to  good  ventilation.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  great  corn  dor  wards  at  Scutari. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  make  your  wards  too  short  in  proportion 
to  this  width,  you  multiply  comcra  in  a  greater  ratio  than  you  multiplj 
sick.  And  direct  experiment  has  shown  that  the  movement  of  the 
air  in  the  centre  of  a  word  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  ^ 
the  cornel's.  The  movement  of  the  air  in  a  hospital  ward  shooU 
always  be  slightly  i>ercoptible  over  the  face  and  hands,  and  yet  tliort 
should  be  no  draughts. 

4.  Arranging  tlie  Beds  along  tlte  Dead  Walls, — This  deprives  the 
patient  of  the  amount  of  light  and  air  necessary  to  his  recovery,  vii 
has,  besides,  the  disadvantage  that  when  the  windows  are  opened  the 
efiluvia  must  blow  over  all  the  intervening  beds  before  escaping* 
This  arrangement  is  to  be  seen  at  Portsmouth  I^Iilitary  Ho^talf 
Chatham  Garrison  Hospital,  in  the  new  (lai-t  of  the  Edinburgh  b' 
tirniary,  and  is  proixwed  at  Netley  lIospitaL 

5.  having  more  t/uin  Two  Rows  of  Bods  between  Uis  Windows.^ 
In  the  double  wards,  or  wards  back  to  back,  of  the  new  pirt  of 
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Ouy'n,  of  King's  College,  and  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  this  arrange- 
ment is  seen.  It  is  objectionable  on  every  account.  These  double 
wards  are  from  twelve  to  nearly  twenty  feet  wider  than  they  ought  to 
be  between  the  opposite  windows  for  thorough  ventilation.  The  par- 
tition down  the  middle  with  apertures  makes  mattera  rather  worse ; 
complaint  has  been  made  that  it  beats  down  the  draught  on  the 
heads  of  the  inner  rows  of  patients.  It  also  prevents  the  head 
nurse  from  having  that  view  of  her  whole  ward  at  once,  which  she 
ought  to  have  for  proper  care  of  it.  The  only  hospital  in  which  this 
arrangement  of  four  rows  of  beds  could  be  comparatively  unobjec- 
tionable, would  be  in  a  one-storied  hut  hospital,  ventilated  through 
the  ceiling,  like  that  of  Dr.  Parkcs,  at  Renkioi.*  But  his  were 
magnificent  huts,  and  the  partition  was  little  more  than  a  bulkhead. 
In  the  ordinary  huts  of  the  Sardinian  camp-hospitals  at  Balaclava  I 
have  seen  this  arrangement  produce  pernicious  effects. 

6.  Having  Windows  oiily  on  one  tiMe,  or  having  a  closed  Corridor 
eoftneding  the  Wards. — As  it  is  a  necessity  of  hospital  construction 
that  every  ward  ought  to  have  direct  communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  by  means  of  a  sufficient  number  of  windows  on  its  opposite 
sides,  it  follows  that  to  have  a  dead  wall  on  one  side,  or  to  cover  one 
of  the  sides  by  a  corridor,  is  directly  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
ventilation  of  the  ward.  To  join  all  the  ward  doors  and  windows  on 
one  side  by  moans  of  a  corridor  is  much  more  objectionable  than  even 
to  have  a  dead  wall,  because  the  foul  air  of  all  the  wards  must  neces- 
sarily pass  into  the  corridor ;  and  hence,  without  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions, such  as  are  not  usually  nor  likely  to  be  bestowed  on  such 
matters,  these  corridors  are  the  certain  means  of  engendering  a  hosjutal 
atmosphere.  If  any  one  had  wished  to  see  the  corridor  plan  in  all  its 
horrors,  Scutari  woiild  have  shown  them  to  him  on  a  colossal  scale.  But 
the  evils  connected  with  corridors  may  be  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
almost  every  hospital  in  London,  and  Netlcy  also  is  to  have  its  corridor. 

This  country  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Roberton,  of  Manchester,  to 
the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  to  the  Army  Sanitary 
Commission  for  their  advocacy  of  the  pavilion  system  of  hospital  con- 
struction, in  opposition  to  the  corridor  system,  as  also  for  their  en- 
lightened labours  in  the  cause  of  good  hospital  construction  generally. 

7.  Unny  Absorbent  Materials  for  Floors j  Walls y  and  Ceilings  of 
Uo$pitals^  and  Waging  Floors. — The  amount  of  organic  matter  given 
off  by  respiration  and  in  other  ways  from  the  sick  is  such  that  the 
floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  of  hospital  wards — if  not  of  impervious 
materials,  become  dangerous  absorbents. 

The  boards  are  in  time  saturated  with  oiganic  matter,  and  only 
require  moisture  to  give  off  noxious  effluvia.  When  the  floors  are 
being  washed,  the  smell  of  something  quite  other  than  soap  and 
water  is  perfectly  ])erceptible,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
washing  floors  is  one  cause  of  erysipelas,  (!bc.,  in  some  hospitals. 

In  Scutari,  where  the  wards  were  overcrowded,  the  cases  offensive, 
and  the  floors  ill-laid,  rotten  and  dirty,  the  accumulated  saturations 
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of  weeks  and  months  were  such  that  the  floors  could  not  be  sooored 
without  poisoning  the  patients. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  this  but  filling  up  the  grain  of  the  wood 
(which  ouglit  to  be  oak)  with  bees-wax  and  turpentine,  like  the 
French  parquet,  or  oiling  and  lackering ,  i.  e..  saturating  the  floor  with 
linseed-oil,  and  then  rubbing  it  over  with  a  peculiar  ktque  varnish, 
and  polishing  it  so  as  to  resemble  French  polish,  like  the  Berlin 
liospital  flooi-s.  Both  processes  render  the  floor  non-absorbent — ^both 
processes  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  scouring  altogether.  The 
French  floor  stands  the  most  weai'  and  tear,  but  must  be  cleaned  b? 
&/rotteur,  which  cleaning  is  more  laborious  than  scrubbing,  and  does 
not  remove  the  dust.  The  Prussian  floor  requires  re-i>repariiig 
every  three  years.  But  the  wet  and  dry  rubbing,  or  prooesB  of 
cleaning  is  far  less  laborious  than  either  froltage  or  scrubbing,  and 
completely  removes  the  dust,  and  freshens  the  ward  in  the  momini^ 
By  either  process  the  sick  would  gain  much  in  England.  The  Berlin 
flooring  is  by  no  means  perfect,  on  account  of  this  deficient  durabihtf 
of  surface,  and  might  be  improved. 

As  to  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  wards,  plaster,  or  brick  white- 
washed, are  equally  objectionable.  Pure,  white,  polished,  noiHd>- 
sorbent  cement  is  the  only  material  fit  for  hospital  walls.  If  any 
one  has  inhabited  the  wards  of  War  Hospitals,  after  several  weeb 
or  months  of  constant  occupation  by  sick  and  wounded,  where  Utile 
or  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  lime- wash  the  tmeven  dirty  plaster 
walls,  satui-ated  with  organic  matter,  he  will  not  wonder  at  the  atrea 
which  is  here  laid  upon  the  importance  of  impervious  walls. 

8.  Defective  Condition  of  Walerdosets. — It  is  haixlly  necessary  to 
say  11  lore  than  this.  There  can  be  no  safety  for  the  sick  if  any  bat 
waterclosets  of  the  best  construction  are  used,  as  also  if  they  are 
not  built  exte-nwMy  to  the  main  building,  and  cut  off  by  a  lobbj, 
sepanitely  lighted  and  ventilated,  from  the  ward.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  sinks.  I  have  known  outbreaks  of  fever  even  among  the 
healthy  from  an  ill-constructed  and  ill-placed  sink  in  this  country. 

The  smell  of  latrines,  which  are  not  waterclosets,  as  used  in  French 
hospitals,  although  externally  built,  is  quite  perceptible  at  the  end  of 
Ihc  ward  nearest  to  them. 

9.  Defective  Ward  Furniture. — Hospital  bedsteads  should  always  be 
of  iron,  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  oak.  Hair  is  the  only  matcrwl 
yet  discovered  tit  for  hospital  mattresses.  It  is  not  hard  nor  colA 
It  is  easily  washed.  It  does  not  retain  miasma.  Straw  has  tho 
advantage  of  being  easily  renewed,  but  it  is  not  desirable.  It  i« 
too  hard  and  too  cold  not  to  render  necessary  the  use  of  a  blanket 
under  the  patient,  which  use  is  likely  to  encourage  bed-sores.  A 
speak  from  actual  experience  of  the  fatal  effect  of  using  the  pailla*^ 
with  patients  much  reduced.  It  may  lower  their  vital  energy  beyond 
repair. 

For  all  eating,  drinkiusj,  and  washing  vessels,  and  for  other  utensilflf 
the  use  of  glass  or  earthenware  is  superior  to  that  of  tin  or  an/ 
other  metal;  on  account  of  its  greater  cleanliness.  Notwithstanding 
the  greater  amount  of  breakage  and  of  expense,  glass  or  earthen- 
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ware  is  therefore  best  wherever  possible.  Some  kinds  of  tin  vessels 
cannot  by  any  amount  of  cleaning  be  fi*eed  from  an  unclean  smell. 

I  o.  Defective  Accommodation/or  Nursing  and  Discipline, — Simplicity 
of  construction  in  hospitals  is  essential  to  disciplina  Effectual  and 
easy  supervision  is  essential  to  proper  care  and  nursing. 

Every  unneeded  closet,  scullery,  sink,  lobby,  and  staircase  repre- 
Beats  both  a  place  which  must  be  cleaned,  which  must  take  hands  and 
time  to  clean,  and  a  hiding  or  skulking  place  for  patients  or  servants 
disposed  to  do  wrong.  And  of  such  no  hospital  will  ever  be  free. 
Every  five  minutes  wasted  upon  cleaning  what  had  better  not  have 
been  there  to  be  cleaned,  is  something  taken  from  and  lost  by  the  sick. 

In  considering  the  pavilion  plan  to  be  in  future  received  as  the 
sanitary  necessity  for  hospital  construction,  we  must  look  upon  it  as 
sosceptible  of  many  modifications.  In  deciding  which  of  those  shall  be 
adopted,  there  are  four  essentials  to  be  considered  as  regards  the  head 
of  narsing  and  discipline.  i.  Economy  of  attendance.  2.  Ease  of 
sopervision.  3.  Convenience  as  to  number  of  sick  in  the  same  ward 
and  on  the  same  floor,  so  as  to  save  extra  attendants  and  unneces- 
sary waste  of  time  and  strength  on  the  stairs.  4.  Efficiency  as  to 
aoeommodation  for  nurses  so  as  to  overlook  their  wards. 

First.  Economy  as  to  cUtendance, — I  would  rather  not  enumerate 
tbe  instances  where  I  have  seen  that,  often  from  the  most  various 
canses,  one  result  arises,  viz.,  that  more  time  and  care  are  given  to 
passages,  stairs,  &c,  &c,,  than  to  the  sick.  Extreme  simplicity  of 
construction  and  of  detail  is  essential  to  obviate  this.  A  convenient 
arrangement  of  lifts,  and  the  laying  of  hot  and  cold  water  all  over  the 
boilding  economize  attendance — certainly  as  much  as  one  attendant 
to  every  thirty  sick. 

Secondly.  JSase  of  Supervision, — ^The  system  of  scouts,  watch, 
alarm,  is  well  imderstood  in  many  wards  where  patients  would  be 
pozzled  to  give  the  things  names.  Some  patients  will  know  both 
things  and  names.  Attendants  require  inspection  as  well  as  patients. 
Whatever  system  of  hospital  construction  is  adopted  should  provide 
for  easy  supervision  at  unexpected  times.  The  Yincennes  plan  is 
better  adapted  for  this  than  the  Lariboisidre  plan,  inasmuch  as  ^ere  is 
a  greater  number  of  patients  on  the  same  level,  and  stairs  are  spared. 

Third  and  Fourth.  Distribution  of  Sick  in  convenient  numbers  for 
attendance,  and  Position  of  Nurses*  Booms, — Four  wards  of  ten 
patients  each,  taking  the  average  of  patients  as  in  Loudon,  cannot  be 
efficiently  overlooked  by  one  head  nurse.  Forty  patients  in  one  ward 
can  be  folly  overlooked  by  one  head  nurse.  She  ought  to  have  her 
room  so  placed  that  she  can  command  her  whole  ward,  day  and  night, 
from  a  window  looking  into  the  ward.  This  cannot  be  the  case  if  she 
has  four  wards.  If  she  has  two,  they  ought  to  be  built  end  to  end, 
with  her  room  placed  between  and  looking  into  both  wards. 

Four  wards  of  ten  patients  each  cannot  be  attended  by  one  night 
nurse,  taking  the  average  of  London  cases.  Forty  patients  in  one 
ward  can  be  fully  attended  by  one  night  niurse. 

Small  wards  are  indeed  objectionable  in  working  a  hospital. 

If  we  are  to  be  guided,  however^  by  the  results  of  recent  «x^<^csnecL<^ 
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iu  hospital  building,  we  shall  probably  come  to  the  conolaBion  thai, 
taking  sanitary  aiul  administrative  reasons  together,  thirty-two patieati 
is  a  good  ward-unit 

Lot  us  see  what  we  do  in  our  military  hospitals  at  home.  The 
first  thing  that  will  strike  any  one  in  most  of  our  regimental  hoapitdi 
is  the  extraordinary  number  of  wards,  and  of  holes  and  oomen  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  sick.  In  a  hospital  for  a  battaliofi 
500  or  600  strong,  you  find  eight  or  ten  little  bed-roomsy  miscallfld 
wards,  a  little  kitchen,  everytlxing,  in  fact,  on  a  little  scale,  like  a 
collapsed  French  hospital.  How  much  more  sensible  would  it  be  to 
have  one,  or  at  most  two  large  wards  for  thirty  sick  each,  witk 
a  small  '  casualty  *  ward  !  How  much  less  the  expense  of  erectioQ 
and  administration,  how  much  easier  the  discipline  and  Ofot- 
sight,  how  much  better  the  ventilation  ! 

To  return  to  large  general  hospitals.  These  '  casualty  *  warda^  u 
they  are  called,  for  noisy  or  offensive  cases  are  much  better  placed 
apart,  with  a  completely  appointed  staff  of  their  own,  than  attaehed 
one  small  ward  to  each  larger  one.  Patients  requiring  much  atten- 
tion, whose  condition  fits  them  the  most  for  the  small  wards,  ctnnot 
be  put  there,  because  either  they  are  more  or  less  neglected  or  tbqr 
unduly  monopolize  the  service  of  the  ward  attendants.  If  oouvaleaoent 
patients  are  put  into  them,  they  are  comparatively  removed  froB 
inspection,  and  often  play  tricks  there.  If  separate  ^  casualty '  wards  are 
provided  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  small  ward  (often  seen  in  Frendi 
liospitals),  at  the  end  of  the  laiger  ward,  is  only  an  incubua 

II.  Defective  Hospital  Kitchens, — Two  facts  every  careful  ob- 
pcrver  can  establish  from  experience. 

1.  The  necessity  for  variety  iu  food,  as  an  essential  element  d 
health,  owing  to  the  number  of  materials  required  to  preserve  tbe 
human  frame.  In  sickness  it  is  still  more  important,  because,  the 
frame  being  in  a  morbid  state,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prescribe 
beforehand  with  certainty  what  it  will  be  able  to  digest  and  assimikte. 
The  so-called  '  fancies '  of  disease  are  in  many  cases  valuable  indicatiou. 

2.  The  importance  of  cooking  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  digesti- 
bility and  the  greatest  economy  in  nutritive  value  of  fbod. 

Yet  so  little  was  either  of  these  elements  of  health  understood  is 
the  late  Crimean  war,  so  little  is  either  understood  up  to  this  boor 
in  the  diets,  rations,  and  cooking  of  cither  sick  or  well  in  the  annj, 
that  we  still  see  the  everlasting  sameness  of  ration,  the  eternal  boiM 
meat  of  the  '  full,*  '  half,*  and  *  low '  diet  of  the  hospital  kitchen,  is 
the  present  Quartermaster-Qeneral  says,  Hhe  men  live  upon  boiled 
meat  for  twenty-one  years.' 

In  the  war  hospitals  of  the  East  it  was  practically  learnt^  tbon^ 
never  theoretically  acknowledged,  that  in  order  to  make  the  }AtieDt 
cat  at  all,  he  must  not  be  fed  on  this  hard  boiled  never-varying  mett 
of'fuir  or 'half  diet. 

Hence  the  wasteful  and  violent  expenditure  of '  extras,'  as  they  are 
called,  which,  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  surgeons,  left  to  tbeir 
own  unassisted  inventions,  often  laid  them  open  to  criticism. 

But  no  attempt  was  maide  to  comiKMe  a  better  or  more  wiod  die^ 
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hardly  any,  tUl  the  arrival  of  Soyer,  to  improve  the  system  of 
cookiiig. 

Some  few  improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  the  hospital 
kitchens  of  the  army  at  home  ;  what  variety  of  cooking  there  is  even 
now  in  the  barracks  is  often  done  at  the  expense  of,  and  by  the  men 
themselves.  A  proper  system  of  hospital  diets  will  ere  long  be  intro- 
duced in  the  army  hospitals. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  by  the  primitive  kitchens  of  some  of 
oar  civil  hospitals,  with  which  little  variety  of  cooking  is  possible. 

These  things  show  how  little  diet  and  cooking  are  even  yet  thought 
of  as  sanitary  and  curative  agents.  There  still  exists  a  confusion  of 
ideas  about  '  spoiling'  the  sick,  about '  too  much  indulgence '  of  the 
patients,  and  even  yet  comparatively  little  is  practically  known  as  to 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  essential  for  restoration  to  the  utmost  vigour. 

12.  Defective  UoapUal  Laurulries. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  time  in  the  Crimean  war  when  in  a  Scutari  hospital  six  sliirts 
were  washed  in  a  month  for  a  number  of  2000  patients,  which  was 
coDBtantly  changing ;  when  the  number  per  man  per  month  of  all 
articles  of  all  descriptions  washed  was  less  than  three.  The  pesti- 
lential filth  of  that  time  is  known  now  to  all.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  even  now  there  is  scarcely  an  army  hospital  which  has 
8uch  a  thing  as  a  laundry.  The  bedding  is  generally  washed  by  the 
barrack  depai'tment ;  no  one  appe^irs  to  know  how.  It  is  done  by 
contract.  And  the  body  linen  is  generally  washed,  if  such  a  term 
ought  to  be  used,  in  a  small  wash-house,  or  lean-to  shed,  with  or 
without  a  boiler,  and  without  any  means  for  drying,  getting-up,  or 
airing  linen.  The  linen  is  taken  out  of  the  damp  wash-house,  possibly 
into  the  damp  air,  and  there  hung  up  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time ; 
and  if  the  '  orderly'  be  careful  of  his  patients,  he  will  complete  the 
process  by  drying  the  linen,  before  it  is  put  on,  in  front  of  the  ward  fire. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  communication  of  infectious' 
diieaBe,  both  in  civil  and  military  hospitals,  from  patients'  linen  to 
washerwomen.  The  usual  conclusion  arrived  at  on  such  oooasions, 
is  that  such  and  such  a  disease  is  'very  infectious;'  e,g,  I  was 
lately  told  in  a  civil  hospital  that  the  washerwomen  became  infected 
with  &ver  from  the  patients'  linen.  Have  those  who  put  forward 
this  doctrine  of  inevitable  'infection'  among  washerwomen  ever 
examined  the  process  of  washing,  the  appliances  by  which  it  is  done, 
and  the  place  where  the  women  wash  ?  If  they  will  do  so,  they  will 
very  generally  find  a  small,  dark,  wet,  unventilated,  and  overcrowded 
little  room  or  shed,  in  which  there  \b  hardly  space  to  turn  about — so 
fiill  of  steam  loaded  with  organic  matter  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
see  across  the  room.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  linen  is  badly  washed, 
that  it  is  imperfectly  dried,  and  that  the  washerwomen  are  poisoned 
by  inhaling  organic  matter  and  foul  air  ?  An  ordinary  hospital  wash- 
honse  is  a  very  likely  place  indeed  to  contract  disease  in,  but  it 
supplies  equal  reason  for  demmTing  in  toto  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
occurrence  is  inevitable,  or  that  the  disease  is  to  blama  Ignorance 
and  mismanagement  lie  at  the  root  of  all  such  presiuned  cases  of 
'inlection,*    And  it  would  better  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  t£^ 
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instead  of  citing  such  facts — if  they  Le  facts — as  illustrations  tbit 
such  and  sucish  a  dease  is  infectious,  people  woidd  reform  these 
washing  establishments  and  convert  them  into  proper  laundries,  from 
which  properly  cleansed  and  prepared  linen  could  be  supplied  to  the  sick, 
and  in  whicli  the  health  of  the  servants  could  be  preserved  from  injuiy. 
Let  laundries  be  constructed  with  sufficient  area  and  cubic  space 
for  each  washer,  with  abundance  of  water,  with  jiroper  means  of 
drainage,  and  of  ventilation  for  removing  the  vajiour,  and  with  pro- 
perly-constructed drying  and  ironing  rooms,  and  wo  shall  cease  to 
hear  of  washerwomen  'catching'  fever. 

13.  Seleclio7i  of  Bad  Sites  and  Bad  Local  ClimateH  for  HospUaU,-- 
As  the  object  to  be  attained  in  hospital  construction  is  to  have  pure 
dry  air  for  the  sick,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  condition  cannot  be 
fulfilled  if  a  damp  climate  be  selected.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  t,g*t 
that  in  the  more  damp  localities  of  the  south  of  England,  certiin 
classes  of  sick  and  of  invalids  linger,  and  do  not  recover  their  healtL 
Again,  retentive  clay  subsoils  keep  the  air  over  entire  districts  of  the 
country  always  more  or  less  damp.  And  soils  of  this  character  should 
not  be  selected  as  sites  for  hospitals.  Self-draining,  graveUy,  or 
sandy  subsoils  are  best.  Kiver  banks,  estuary  shores,  valleys,  muibj 
or  muddy  ground,  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  may  seem  superfluooi 
to  state  that  a  hospital  shoidd  not  be  built  over  an  old  graveyard,  or 
on  other  ground  charged  with  organic  matter.  Althougli  hospitak 
are  intended  for  the  recovery  of  health,  people  are  very  apt  to  fot^ 
this,  and  to  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  sites  by  other  considen- 
tions — such  as  cheapness,  convenience,  and  the  like ;  whereas,  the 
professed  object  in  view  being  to  secure  the  recovery  of  the  sick  in 
the  shortest  time,  and  to  obtain  the  smallest  mortality,  that  object 
should  be  distinctly  kept  in  view  as  one  which  must  take  precedence 
of  all  othei*s. 

A  doctrine  has  recently  been  promulgated  in  a  Government  Beportk 
that  we  are  only  to  consider  what  is  best  for  the  nwjority  of  the  8id[ 
in  a  hospital.  If  we  cannot  do  the  best  possible  for  all  the  sick,  bj 
all  means  let  us  leave  the  rest  at  home.  In  practice  a  hospital  maj 
bo  found  only  to  benefit  a  majority,  and  to  inflict  suffering  on  the 
remainder.  Let  us  use  our  intelligence  to  see  whether  we  cannot 
have  hospitals  constructed  so  as  to  be  of  equal  benefit  to  all. 

14.  Erecting  Hospitals  in  Towns. — Nearly  all  that  has  been  said 
under  the  last  head,  mutatis  miUandis,  may  be  repeated  here.  If 
the  recovery  of  the  sick  is  to  be  the  object  of  hospitals,  they  will 
not  be  built  in  towns.  If  medical  schools  are  the  object,  surely  it 
is  more  iustnictivo  for  students  to  watch  the  recovery  from,  rather 
than  the  lingering  in,  sickness.  Twice  the  number  of  cases  would 
bo  brought  mider  their  notice  in  a  hospital  in  which  the  sick  recovered 
in  half  the  time  necessary  in  another. 

According  to  all  analogy,  the  duration  of  cases,  the  chances  against 
com])lete  recovery,  the  rate  of  mortality,  must  be  greater  in  town 
than  in  country  hospitals. 

Land  in  towns  is  too  expensive  for  hospitals  to  be  so  built  as  to 
secure  the  conditions  of  ventilation  and  of  light,  and  of  spreading  the 
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inmates  over  a  lai*ge  surface-area,  instead  of  piling  them  up  tlireo  or 
four  stories  high — conditions  now  known  to  be  essential  to  recovery. 

15.  Defscta  in  Drainage, — Sewers  may  become  cesspools  of  the  most 
dangerous  description,  if  improperly  made  and  placed.  At  Scutari,  if 
the  wind  changed  so  as  to  blow  up  the  open  mouths  of  the  sewers,  such 
change  was  frequently  marked  by  outbreaks  of  fever  among  the  patients, 
and  by  relapses  among  the  convalescents  from  fever.  Where  there  are 
no  means  for  externally  ventilating  the  sewers,  no  means  for  cleansing 
or  flashing  them,  and  where  the  bottoms  are  rough  and  uneven,  such 
occurrences  cannot  fail  to  take  place.  The  emanations  from  the 
deposits  in  the  sewera  were  blown  back  through  the  pipe-drains  into 
the  privies,  and  thence  into  the  corridors  and  wards  where  the  sick 
were  lying.  Where  sewers  pass  close  to  or  under  occupied  rooms, 
the  walls  or  covers  being  defective,  exhalations  will  infallibly  escape 
into  those  rooms.  Such  could  be  distinctly  perceived  in  Scutari  hos- 
pitals, and  cases  of  cholera  distinctly  traced  to  such  a  cause. 

Not  very  long  ago  ^ye  fatal  cases  of  fever  occurred  in  rapid  suc- 
oession  among  the  nurses  in  one  of  our  civil  hospitals,  which  were  ' 
traced  to  a  defective  drain. 

Where  a  main  sewer  is  too  large,  as  is  the  case  at  Netley  Hospital, 
mischief  may  also  ensue. 

16.  Construction  of  Hospitals  witltout  Free  GircuUUuyn  of  External 
Air. — ^To  build  a  hospital  with  one  closed  court  with  high  walls,  or 
what  is  worse,  with  two  closed  courts,  is  to  stagnate  the  air  even 
before  it  reaches  the  wards. 

All  closed  comers  stagnate  the  air,  even  where  the  building  forms 
bat  three  sides  of  a  square,  unless  the  wings  are  so  short  that  they 
can  hardly  be  called  .wings.  The  only  safe  plan  is  to  leave  the 
comers  entirely  open,  as  at  Yincennes,  where  they  are  connected 
only  by  an  arcade  on  the  ground  floor. 

Even  in  the  pavilion  structure  unless  the  distance  between  the 
pavilions  be  double  the  height  of  the  walls,  the  ventilation  and  light 
are  seriously  interfered  with. 

For  this,  among  other  reasons,  two  stories  are  better  than  three  ; 
and  one  is  preferable  to  two,  provided  it  be  erected  upon  an  arched 
basement. 

To  build  a  hospital  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  neighbourhood  of 
narrow  streets  and  high  houses,  is  to  insure  a  stagnation  of  the  air 
without,  which  no  ventilation  within,  no  cubic  space,  however  ample, 
will  be  able  to  remedy. 

I  have  here  given  the  defects ;  few  have  had  so  sad  or  so  large 
an  experience  of  their  results  as  T  have  had.  I  appeal  to  those  who 
are  wiser,  and  have  more  practical  power  than  I  have,  for  the  remedies 
— to  architects,  to  hospital  committees,  to  civil  and  royal  engineers, 
to  medical  officers,  to  officers  of  health,  to  all  the  men  of  science 
and  benevolence  of  whom  our  country  is  so  justly  proud.  It  is 
hard  that  in  a  oountrj,  where  everything  is  done  by  a  despotic 
Government,  such  advances  in  the  sanitary  construction  of  hospitals 
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should  have  been  made,  and  that  our  England,  which  ought  to  take 
the  lead  in  everything  good,  should  be  left  behind. 


Note  git  the  Hospital  Plans. 


These  four  plans,  two  EngliRh  and  two  French,  may  be  taken  as  representiif 
the  degree  of  constructive  ability  directed  to  the  planning  of  hospitals  in  the  two 
countries.    The  contrast  presented  by  them  is  certainly  very  striking. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  phui  of  the  Biilitary  Hos- 
pital at  Yincennes  with  the  great  complication  of  that  at  Netley.  The  fonncr 
consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  detached  but  connected  by  a  corridor  one  stoiT 
high  running  along  the  basement.  The  centre  contains  the  offices,  and  the  wank 
are  in  the  wmgs.  Each  wing  consists  of  two  pavilions  for  sick  soldiers,  and  OM 
small  pavilion  for  sick  officers.  The  pavilions  are  completely  cut  off  from  eack 
other  by  a  large,  specially  ventilated  staircase,  carried  above  the  roof.  Each  ward 
has  a  profusion  of  windows  opposite  each  other,  abundance  of  light  and  of  ventOih 
tion,  quite  independent  of  the  ventilation  of  the  adjoining  pavilions.  Hie  wardi^ 
moreover,  run  nearly  north  and  south,  and  receive  the  sunlight  freely  throt^rboBl 
the  day. 

Netley  Hospital,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a  perfect  rabble  of  wards  tad 
offices,  thrown  together  as  if  by  accident.  All  the  nick  wards  in  each  flat  han 
their  ventilation  connected  by  a  corridor  running  along  and  covering  the  whole 
south-west  face  of  the  building,  as  if  designed  to  obstruct  natural  ventilatiooy  it 
keep  out  sunlight,  and  to  ensure  the  equal  diffusion  of  a  hon>ital  atmoopben 
throughout  the  entire  line  of  wards.  It  is  true  that  a  complicated  system  of  venti- 
lation is  proposed  to  remove  this  latter  defect,  but  there  should  have  been  no  sad 
defect  to  remove.  It  will  also  be  seen,  that  the  only  ward  windows  opening  to  tiie 
external  air  are  on  the  north-east  and  coldest  side  of  the  building. 

Netley  may  be  fairiy  described  as  a  hospital  without  sufficient  sunlight  or  natnnl 
ventilation. 

The  Yinoennes  Hospital  has  an  obvious  defect  in  the  position  of  part  of  tbe 
administrative  offices ;  but  even  in  this  respect  it  is  better  Uian  Netley,  while  in  sU 
that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  sick  it  is  very  greatly  superior. 
Let  us  next  compare  the  Civil  Hospital  Plans : — 

One  of  these  is  that  of  an  unfinished  metroi)olitan  hospital ;  the  other  is  the  plan 
of  the  noble  Lariboisioro  at  Paris.  The  English  hospital  plan  presents  an  epitonw 
of  almost  every  defect  in  hospit'U  construction.  It  is  an  involved  Netley  pUo  witli 
Rick  in  the  corridors,  for  not  only  have  the  wards  windows  only  on  one  side,  bot 
there  are  four  rows  of  beds  between  the  opposite  windows.  Moreover,  the  aITaog^ 
nient  of  wards,  corridors,  chapel,  &c.,  seems  as  if  intended  to  stagnate  the  air  cot* 
side.  All  is  complicated,  and  there  is  a  want  of  that  simplicity  of  plan  which  it 
essential  to  the  free  circulation  of  air  without  as  well  as  within  the  sick  wards. 

Turn  next  to  the  Lariboisifcru.  Tlie  corridor  running  round  the  centml  gardflo  ii 
only  one  story  high,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  free  flow  of  the  air  and  sunlight  Ite 
sick  pavilions  are  all  detached  from  each  other.  They  arc,  in  fact^  oepsnte 
hospitals,  with  only  one  hundred  nick  under  one  roof.  Like  the  Yincennes  paviliooi, 
they  have  a  profusion  of  windows,  and  abundant  means  of  natural  ventilation  witlmi 
as  well  as  without.  In  the  much  brighter  and  hotter,  as  well  as  colder  climate  of 
Paris,  a  largo  proportion  of  the  hospital  wall  is  glass,  and  the  sick  arenoged 
between  the  windows,  so  that  the  ward  effluvia  can  readily  esca]X!. 

The  English  plans,  on  the  contrary,  show  that  in  our  duller  and  milder  dimstc^ 
in  1)oth  senses,  our  hospital  architects  do  their  best  to  shut  out  our  rare  aod  io* 
perfect  sunlight,  and  to  keep  pure  air  out  of  the  wards  as  much  as  possible,  Mt 
they  provide  for  the  sick  being  so  arranged  that  i\e  effluvia  must  pass  over  s  nc- 
cession  of  beds  before  escaping. 

Any  one  making  even  a  cursory  examination  of  these  four  plans  can  hardlj  &>1 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  French  plans,  with  certain  obvious  defects,  ttfi* 
a  high  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  hospital  hygiene ;  while  the  ISng^ 
plans,  on  the  contrary,  prove  that  we  have  luutUy  yet  begun  even  to  stody  dw 
branch  of  knowledge. 
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Suggestions  relative  to  Civil  and  Military  Hospitals,  and  to  soinc 
other  Sanitary  Questions.  By  Robert  Uawlinson,  C.E., 
Engineering  Sanitary  Commissioner  to  the  Army  in  the 
Crimea. 

Hospitals  are  required  under  the  imperfect  arrangements  of  civil 
life ;  and  so  long  as  there  are  armies,  there  must  be  Military  Hospitals . 

Crowded  and  ill-ventilated  hospitals  destroy  human  life,  and  very 
probably  as  the  squares  of  their  density  and  foulness. 

Large  bad  hospitals  are  more  destructive  than  small  bad  hospitals. 
Tills  is  especially  the  case  when  the  sick  are  massed  into  the  most 
compact  cubic  space,  and  have  the  least  amount  of  ventilating  arrange- 
ments. 

In  any  hospital  the  first  requisite  is  purity  of  the  common  air. 
This  involves  drainage,  sewerage,  internal  cubic  space,  sur&ce  or  floor 
area,  and  means  to  keep  up  a  regular  and  never-ending  change  of  air. 
Internal  defects  of  hospitals  are  frequently  more  injurious  to  the  sick 
than  external  causes. 

Permanent  hospitals  should  be  suburban. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  district  should  be  free  from  special  and  local 
taint. 

The  subsoil  should  be  naturally  dry ;  or  should  be  deep-drained,  so 
as  to  insure  sur&ce  dryness. 

The  local  water  should  be  good — that  is,  sofl  and  pure. 

Shallow  well-water  should  not  be  used ;  it  is  always  dangerous,  and 
may  easily  be  made  poisonous  by  surface  filth  or  by  sewage. 

Any  site  for  a  new  hospital  should  have  such  elevation  as  will  give 
main  sewers  a  fall  of  not  less  than  sixteen  feet  per  mile,  or  i  in  330 ; 
and  every  drain  a  fall  (to  the  mid  section  line  of  the  main  sewer  at 
its  junction)  of  i  in  60. 

The  main  sewer's  outlet  should  never  be  impeded  either  by  tides  or 
by  river  floods,  or,  indeed,  from  any  cause. 

Hospital  buildings  should  be  exposed  to  sunshine,  so  as  to  have 
light  and  external  ventilation  throughout  the  year.  Overshadowing 
woods  and  mountains  should  be  avoided. 

Whenever  practicable,  permanent  hospitals  should  be  constructed 
of  stone  or  of  brick,  and  there  should  be  fixed  means  for  ventilation 
at  the  ceilings  and  roo^  of  not  less  than  twelve  square  inches  per 
bed.  This  should  be  independent  of  windows  and  doors,  or  of  any 
other  means  of  ventilation. 

For  temporary  hospital  constructions,  wood  is  better  than  iron,  as 
all  metals  are  aflected  by  temperature  more  than  wood,  and  absorb 
and  conduct  heat  more  rapidly. 

The  sides  of  temporary  hospitals  should  not  be  banked  up  with 
earth  so  as  to  cause  damp  and  internal  stagnation  of  air,  rendering  the 
room  as  injurious  as  if  it  were  an  unventUated  and  undrained  cellar. 

Any  form  of  roof-covering  which  is  impervious  to  air  should  b^ 
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avoided,  or  be  used  with  special  precautions,  either  for  pemument 
buildings  or  for  temporary  accommodations.  The  patent  felt  used  in 
the  Crimea  was  very  injurious  until  ridge  ventilation  had  been  folly 
provided  by  orders  of  the  sanitary  commission.  Tiles  of  earthenware 
make  a  better  hospital  roof  than  slates ;  they  will  neither  be  ao  hot 
in  summer  nor  so  cold  in  winter. 

The  pavilion  plan  is  the  best  for  permanent  hospitals. 

There  should  not  be  cellars  beneath  pavilion  hospital  wards  for  any 
purpose. 

The  lowest  hospital  floor  should  be  raised  not  leas  than  six  feet 
above  the  sur&ce  of  the  groimd,  and  there  should  be  free  perflation. 

The  ground  area  beneath  hospitals  should  be  flagged,  concreted,  at 
paved.    The  space  should  not  be  used  as  a  general  or  as  a  lumber  store. 

Each  hospital  basement  should  be  enclosed  by  light  open  railing. 

External  walls  may  be  lined  with  hollow  bricks  as  a  proteotion 
from  damp,  rather  than  be  timber-battened. 

External  window-space  for  pavilion  wards  should  never  be  \m 
than  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  of  the  area  of  the  side  walla 

The  windows  should  be  of  plate  glass,  or  double-glazed,  or  there 
should  be  double  sashes.  These  latter  admit  of  modifications  for 
window  ventilation. 

All  internal  door-spaces  should  be  formed  from  floor  to  ceiling 
nnd  the  space  over  the  door  may  then  be  used  independently,  aa  \afjk 
as  the  ceiling,  for  ventilation. 

In  arranging  temporary  or  new  buildings  for  hospitals,  pi^cautians 
should  be  taken  against  fira  Division  walls  should  so  separate  long 
wards  and  large  buildings  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  one  fire  to 
destroy  an  entire  hospital,  as  at  Pent  a  French  hospital  was  destroyed 
during  the  Crimean  war. 

Small  square  openings  for  purposes  of  ventilation  are  objeotionaUa 
Slit-like  openings,  continuous  as  the  wards  are  long  and  wide,  will 
act  better. 

Window  and  door  ventilation  is  the  best.  Flue  ventilation  the  wont 

All  water-closets  or  latrines  should  be  fully  and  independently 
ventilated  to  the  open  air  at  the  level  of  their  ceilings. 

Water-closets  and  latrines  should  be  preserved  scrupulously  detn, 
and  the  atmosphere  free  from  taint  at  all  times. 

For  warming,  open  fires  are  best ;  closed  iron  stoves  highly  heated 
the  worst. 

Sewers  and  drains  should  be  external — that  is,  the  sewer  or  dnin 
should  commence  at  the  outer  wall  of  the  building  and  not  pt0 
beneath  the  wards.  They  should  have  external  means  of  ventilation, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  internal  atmospheric  contamination. 

Sewers  should  be  oval  in  sectional  form,  as  also  smooth  within,  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  fluid  refuse.  John  Howard  recommends  thii 
form  in  his  remarks  on  gaols. 

Drains  may  be  circular  in  sectional  form. 

A  sewer  of  twelve  inches  cross-sectional  diameter  will  more  effec- 
tively remove  the  sewage  from  one  thousand  patients  than  any  i 
of  larger  dimensions. 
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Bricks  moulded  to  the  radii  and  set  in  hydraulic  mortar  make  the 
best  sewers. 

YitreouB  earthenware  pipes  make  the  best  drains. 

Common  brick-earth  drain-pipes  make  the  best  land  drains. 

There  should  be  full  means  of  examining  and  flushing  all  sewers 
and  drains  at  wUl. 

Land-drains  on  hospital  sites  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet  deep, 
and  should  be  so  near  as  to  thoroughly  drain  the  site  to  this  depth. 

The  water  supply  of  permanent  hospitals  should  be  from  one  cis- 
tern or  tank,  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  give  high  pressure  over  the 
establishment. 

The  water  should  be  soft  and  pure,  and  must  be  protected  from 
contamination — atmospheric  or  otherwise. 

Iron  pipes  should  be  used  for  water  distribution,  and  not  lead. 
Cast-iron,  varnished  by  Dr.  A.  Smith's  process,  for  the  mains : 
WTought-iron  tubing,  with  screw-joints,  for  the  services.  Water  for 
all  culinary  and  drinking  purposes  should  be  drawn  direct  from  the 
mains,  so  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  internal  cisterns. 

There  should  be  a  sink  beneath  each  supply  tap. 

*  Hydrants'  or  fire-cocks  should  be  accessible  at  short  intervals. 

The  external  walls,  windows,  basements,  and  foot- walks  round  each 
pavilion  should  admit  of  being  cleansed  by  water  from  hose  and  jet. 

Flagging  or  paving  is  better  for  hospital  purposes  tlian  asphalte. 

Limestone  gravel  wUl  make  the  best  and  dryest  walks. 

For  several  pavilions  there  may  be  speaking-tubes ;  or  there  may 
be  wires  for  electric  communication. 

Permanent  hospital  beds  may  have  large  castors,  hooped  with  pre- 
pared india-rubber,  to  insure  easy  and  noiseless  motion. 

For  camps,  or  for  armies  in  the  field,  small  hut-hospitals,  with  ridgo 
ventilation,  will  be  found  best. 

The  tent  d'abri  is  only  a  poison  apparatus,  and  should  never  be 
used.  A  thin  sheet  of  waterproof  is  lighter  to  carry,  and  will  be 
better  in  use  when  bivouacking. 

The  belt-tent  is  objectionable  in  form,  even  for  men  in  health, 
and  should  never  be  used  for  sick. 

The  pavilion  t«nt  or  marquee  is  the  best  form,  as  either  side  may 
be  raised  so  as  to  form  an  open  verandah. 

Hut-hospitals  may  have  trestle-beds  or  swing-cots ;  such  cots  as 
are  used  for  sick  on  board  transport  ships. 

If  possible  the  sick  and  wounded  of  an  army  should  not  be  laid  on 
the  ground,  even  though  mats  or  sheets  impervious  to  wet  are  used. 

In  appropriating  existing  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  sick 
and  wounded,  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to. 

Booms  should  be  cleansed,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  lime-washed. 

Ventilation  should  be  provided  at  the  ridge,  at  the  staircases,  and 
at  the  ceilings,  and  upper  parts  of  windows. 

The  precincts  of  the  hospital  should  be  cleansed. 

Privies  or  latrines  should  be  provided  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
each  twenty  patients.  Old  privies  should  be  ventilated,  cleansed^ 
and  regularly  disinfected. 
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Each  seat  should  be  separated  by  a  partition. 

There  should  be  no  possibility  of  ward  contamination  from  privies. 
The  ventilation  of  these  places  should  be  independent  and  ample. 

Latrines  should  be  disinfected  tMrice  in  each  day  at  least. 

Existing  sewers  and  drains  should  be  examined,  and,  if  necessaiy, 
cleansed  and  fully  ventilated. 

Flushing-tanks  may  be  erected  at  the  head  of  each  sewer  outside 
the  hospitol  walls.  A  large  wine-cask  or  other  barrel  may  be  made  to 
answer  for  immediate  and  temporary  sewer  and  drain  flushing. 

The  mouths  of  all  sewers  should  be  covered,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
wind  driving  foul  air  back  and  into  the  hospital  wards,  as  at  Scutari ; 
open  spaces  for  ventilation  should  be  broken  up  outside  the  hospital 
wards. 

However  lofty  a  building  or  room  may  be  in  which  sick  and  wounded 
are  placed,  there  should  not  be  less  than  an  area  of  60  square  feet  for 
each  patient — that  is,  10  x  6  =  60  feet  If  the  ground  floor  is  wide^  ai 
in  a  church  or  theatre,  a  much  larger  area  may  be  required.  Sir  Jdm 
Pringle  wrote,  '  Whenever  such  buildings  are  used  for  hospitals,  and  it 
appears  to  an  ordinary  observer  that  three  times  as  many  may  be  put 
in,  by  no  means  do  so.' 

Booms  over  privies,  or  over  stables,  should  never  be  used  for  sick- 
as  at  Kulali,  on  the  Bosphorus,  during  the  Crimean  war. 

Huts  for  the  use  of  an  army  in  the  field  should  be  designed  so  as 
to  lit  in  sections.  The  portions  should  each  be  complete,  and  of  sndi 
form  and  dimensions  as  to  allow  of  easy  packing  and  facility  of  land 
carriage.  Nailing  should  not  be  required ;  but  all  the  parts  should 
be  capable  of  being  secured  by  hinges,  hasps,  or  screws. 

Tents  may  be  so  designed  and  arranged  as  to  form  up  in  sections. 
A  compound  material  of  timber-laths,  or  battens,  like  Venetian-blind 
laths,  may  be  mounted  like  German  mats,  so  as  to  make  hut-tents, 
impervious  to  wet  and  wind  as  to  heat  and  cold.  Such  hut- tents  may 
be  almost  as  light  as  canvas,  far  more  portable  than  timber  huts,  and 
be  possessed  of  the  combined  advantages  of  tent  and  hut. 

Temporary  huts  may  be  made  of  rubble-stone,  of  rubble-stone  and 
sods,  of  hurdles,  as  also  of  combinations  of  stone,  sod,  and  hurdle. 
In  all  cases  surface  dryness  and  ventilation  should  he  secured.  An 
end  wall  to  any  form  of  hut  will  enable  an  open  fireplace  to  be  used. 

In  the  field,  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  has  the  lives  of  his  men  in 
his  care.  An  intelligent  and  humane  colonel  will  save  his  men  when 
others  are  lost.     There  were  examples  (Lord  West)  in  the  Crimea. 

Begiments  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  day  labourers ;  b«t 
there  are  also  educated  artisans,  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  and 
others.  If  soldiers  are  trained  to  work,  and  are  encouraged  by  pay, 
no  British  army  can  ever  again  be  lost,  as  in  the  Crimea. 

In  no  climate  should  hospital  patients  sleep  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  line,  and  most  certainly  not  in  cellars. 

A  sanitary  staff  should  bo  appointed  to  scavenge,  lime-wash,  venti- 
late, flush  sewers  and  drains,  disinfect  privies  and  latrines,  and  proride 
and  filter  water,  &c 
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The  requisitions  of  the  sanitary  officers  sbonld  be  absolute. 

Begular  returns  as  to  expenditure  should  be  required,  and  as  to 
work  done. 

Soldiers  should  be  taught  to  construct  temporary  huts,  stables,  and 
cooking-places  out  of  the  material  any  country  produces  most  readily 
to  band. 

Wells  should  be  cleansed  and  covered.  Springs  should  be  pro- 
tected. Indiscriminate  drawing  of  water  from  wells  and  springs  ought 
never  to  be  allowed.  A  guard  should  be  placed  in  charge,  and 
orderlies,  told  off  for  the  purpose,  should  fill  the  vessels  and  hand 
them  to  their  ownera  By  such  means  time  will  be  saved,  water  will 
be  economized,  and  the  source  may  be  preserved  pure. 

In  the  stores  of  an  army  should  be  included  sanitary  articles,  such 
as  water-pipes,  water-cocks,  tools  for  well-sinking  and  boiing,  per- 
forated zinc,  pumps,  &c,  <bc. 

(Jeology  and  botany  should  form  part  of  the  education  of  every 
military  officer.  The  stratification  of  a  new  country  may  then  be 
comprehended  at  a  glance.  Meteorological  peculiarities  are  indicated 
by  plants.  The  history  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  every  country 
are  written  legibly  on  the  sui*face.  Plain,  mountain,  valley,  ravine,  and 
cliff  tell  their  own  stories,  aided  and  confirmed  by  rill,  lake,  and 
river.     Vegetation  indicates  climate  and  peculiarities  in  seasons. 

Geographical  position  and  climate  may  require  certain  modifica- 
tions to  be  made  in  the  arrangements  of  permanent  and  temporary 
hospitals,  but  the  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  all  cases  are  external 
sur&ce  malaria,  and  internal  poisoning  by  respiration  and  stagnation 
of  the  air. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  simple  to  the  initiated.  The  laws  of  health 
are  few,  and  easy  to  be  obeyed  when  once  learned. 


On  the  Application  of  Sanitary  Science  to  the  Protection  of  the 
Indian  Army.    By  E.  Chadwtck,  C.B. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  when  the  people  witnessed 
the  departure  of  the  Guards  and  the  finest  of  our  troops  to  those 
fields  in  the  East,  where  of  all  the  various  races  assembled,  there  were 
few  found  to  equal,  and  none  to  exceed  them  in  bodily  prowess,  the 
feelings  of  those  who  bade  them  farewell  were  often  saiddened  by  the 
apprehension  of  how  many  of  those  noble  soldiers  would  be  laid  low 
in  conflict  with  the  numerically  superior  hosts  against  whom  they 
-were  sent  to  contend.  But  with  all  the  known  and  feared  odds  against 
them,  it  was  not  then  imagined,  by  the  most  desponding,  how  fbw  of 
those  who  first  embarked  would  ever  return,  and  of  i^ose  who  did 
return,  how  few  would  return  in  strength  for  future  service.  Little 
was  it  suspected  that  the  British  soldiers  would  fight  some  of  the  most 
deadly  battles  of  which  our  history  affords  examples,  and  that  never- 
thelefis,  of  all  the  foredoomed,  over  whose  graves  the  next  winter*s 
storms  would  roll,  not  one  in  four  would  fall  in  those  glorious  battles, 
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at  tlio  hands  of  tlio  enemy,  or  from  the  causes  then  present  to  U» 
imagination ;  that  the  greatest  slaughter  would  be  occasioned  bj  admi- 
nistrative defects,  and  causes  which,  from  the  prevalent  ignonuios 
and  neglect  of  sanitary  science,  had  long  been  in  fall  operation  at 
home,  and  which  they  took  with  them  from  home.  Having  been  led 
to  consider  of  the  diseases  of  the  army  for  general  sanitary  purposes, 
I  endeavoured  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  call  attention  to 
the  experience  of  former  wars,  as  displayed  in  the  statistical  table 
appended  to  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  to  show  hov 
much  greater  had  been  the  loss  of  life  and  strength  from  mcknea 
than  from  the  sword,  and  to  impress  the  need  of  measures  of  pre- 
vention, commensurate  with  the  proved  greatest  sources  of  loss.  Ate 
the  first  army  had  been  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  disease,  the 
sanitary  commission  was  sent  out,  having  been  trained  in  investigir 
tions  of  the  localizing  causes  of  disease.  On  the  result  of  the  applici- 
tion  of  sanitary  science  for  the  protection  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea, 
let  me  cite  the  testimony  of  that  noble  lady  who  led  other  Britiih 
ladies  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  soldiers. 

*  It  is,'  says  Miss  Nightingale,  '  a  complete  example — histoiy  doei 
not  afford  its  equal — of  an  army,  after  a  great  disaster  arising  from 
neglects,  having  been  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  health  and 
efficiency.  It  is  the  whole  experiment  on  a  colossal  scale.  In  all 
other  examples,  the  last  step  has  been  wanting  to  complete  the  solution 
of  the  })roblem.  We  had  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  Crimean 
campaign  a  moi'tality  of  60  per  cent,  per  annum  among  the  troopi 
from  disease  alone ;  a  rate  of  mortality  which  exceeds  that  of  the 
great  plague  of  London,  and  a  higher  ratio  than  the  mortality  of  the 
cholera  to  the  attacks  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  died  out  of  the  amij 
in  the  Crimea  an  annual  rate  greater  than  ordinarily  die  in  time  of 
pestilence  out  of  sick.  We  had  during  the  la.st  six  months  of  the 
wai",  a  mortality  among  our  sick  not  much  greater  than  among  our 
healthy  Guards  at  home ;  and  a  mortality  among  our  troops,  in  the 
last  fi\e  months,  two-thirds  only  of  what  it  is  among  our  troops  at 
home.  The  mortality  among  the  troops  of  the  line  at  home,  when 
corrected,  as  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  proportion  of  different 
ages  in  the  service,  has  been,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  187  per 
1000  per  annum,  and  among  the  Guards  20*4  per  1000  per  annum. 
Comparing  this  with  the  Ci-imean  mortality  for  the  last  six  monthi 
of  our  occupation,  we  find  that  the  deaths  to  admissions  were  24  pa 
1000  per  annum ;  and  during  the  last  five  months,  viz.,  January  to 
May,  1856,  the  mortality  among  the  troops  did  not  exceed  n*5  per 
1 000  per  annum.  Is  not  this  the  most  complete  experience  in  army 
hygiene  V 

The  great  question  which  is  now  presented  for  consideration  is, 
whether  the  lesson  gained  in  the  Crimea  shall  be  lost,  or  determine 
what  may  be  done  by  sanitary  science  for  the  prevention  of  the 
excessive  waste  of  life  of  our  British  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  Britiah 
population  resident  in  India.  Our  contest  there  will  no  longer  be 
with  the  military  castes ;  over  them,  at  least  in  the  open  field,  our 
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power  against  superior  numbers  has  been  everywhere  triumphant — 
our  contest  must  now  be  with  what  is  called  the  climate ;  i.e.,  disease 
in  its  localizing  causes.  Unless  those  be  overcome,  European  civili- 
zation itself  cannot  be  introduced  or  advanced.  In  times  of  peace, 
the  death-rate  in  India  is  upwards  of  40  per  1000  of  the  European 
taroops,  and  sickness  causing  invaliding,  combined  with  death,  occa- 
sions a  loss  of  100  per  1000  per  annum.  The  British  forces  at 
present  in  India  are  stated  to  amount  to  between  eighty  and  ninety 
thousand  men  of  all  arms.  It  is  alleged  by  military  authorities  that 
the  security  of  our  Empire  there  will  require  an  army  of  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  British  soldiers  in  time  of  peace ;  and  even  from 
undisturbed  districts  there  are  now  outcries  for  more  European 
troops.  Nothing  has  hitherto  been  said,  and  assuredly  nothing 
effectual  has  hitherto  been  done,  for  the  reduction  of  the  ordinary 
death-rates  amongst  the  troops  in  India  in  times  of  peace.  Can 
we,  then,  recruit  to  the  extent  of  ten,  or  even  of  eight  thousand 
per  annum  to  make  good  the  ordinary  losses  from  sickness  and 
death  ?  Will  the  people  continue  to  consent  to  sustain  an  Empire 
at  such  a  rate  of  expense  as  so  heavy  a  drain  of  force  implies. 
Voluntary  enlistment  is  becoming  difficult,  the  quality  of  the  troops 
enlisted  is  visibly  so  lowered  as  seriously  to  affect  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  even  under  the  ordinary  chances  of  the  home  death  rate,  the 
chances  which  the  men  enlisting  think  too  remote  to  heed  them 
much  of  being  sent  out  to  a  tropical  country.  But  what  quality 
of  men  may  be  expected  to  enlist  in  the  face  of  tbe  more  seriously 
augmented  chances,  amounting  to  what  will  be  deemed  a  certainty, 
of  being  sent  out  to  India,  and  there  of  being  twice  in  the  hospital 
every  year,  and  to  the  recruit  of  twenty-one,  the  chances  that  he  will 
be  in  his  grave,  or  at  the  least  disabled  for  life,  by  the  close  of  his 
thirty-first  year  ?  It  has  long  been  held,  and  held  with  the  apparent 
warranty  of  the  fact  of  a  heavy  death-rate,  that  Anglo-Saxon  children 
cannot  be  reared  in  India.  To  this  jissumed  fact  the  Indian  military 
castes  hitherto  dominant,  look  for  the  eventual  restoration  of  their 
Indian  dominion,  and  the  dispossession  of  the  Europeans. 

All  this  may  be  taken  in  the  absence  of  sanitary  science  as  true  fore- 
boding; and  if  Anglo-Saxon  settlement  be  hopeless,  what  sort  ot 
dominion  must  that  be,  sustained  by  arms  alone,  of  a  short-lived  and 
reckless  army  of  inferior  soldiers,  made  up  from  recruits  of  inferior 
skill  as  well  as  of  inferior  bodily  stamina, — an  army  unsuppoi'ted  by  any 
native  Anglo-Indian  population^  backed  only  by  a  British  popula-* 
tion  made  up  of  mere  adventurers,  who  go  to  India  heedless  of  the 
inflictions  of  a  baleful  climate,  for  large  gains  ruthlessly  obtained  to  com- 
pensate for  the  extreme  hazards  of  even  a  short  stay  in  the  coimtry  ? 
I  aver  that  sanitary  science  is  now  so  advanced  that  by  its  compe- 
tent and  efficient  application  these  consequences  may  be  averted.  With 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  localizing  causes  on  the  health  of 
soldiers^  I  addressed  questions,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  to  Sir  James 
MoGr^or,  the  medical  chief  of  the  army ;  and  consulted  other  autho* 
ritiiee^  concerning  the  avoidable  causes  of  sickness  and  2)rematuro 
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death  in  every  climate  where  they  are  stationed.     For  tlie  senioe 
of  a  sanitary  Commission  for  the   protection  of  the  West  Indies 
against  the  cholera,  and  for  questions  of  quarantines,  it  was  my  duty  to 
study  the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  diseases  in  the  tropics ; 
and  for  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  Asiatic  cholen  it  alio 
became  my  duty  to  examine  a  number  of  experienced  medical  offioors^ 
observers  of  the  production  of  epidemic  disease  in  India  itself     Bat 
although  I  thus  feel  justified  in  asserting  as  confident  an  opiniofn  oa 
the  effects  obtainable  from  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Mili- 
tary science  in  the  East,  as  I  did  in  respect  to  the  application  of 
those  principles  in  the  first  instance  to  protect  and  then  to  retrieve  the 
army  in  the  Crimea,  my  request  is  simply  for  careful  and  due  attention 
to  the  evidence  available  on  the  subject.   That  evidence  will  justify  tiie 
assertion,  that  by  the  application  of  sanitary  science,  the  sidcnees  and 
the  death-rates  of  the  soldiers  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  in  peaee^ 
may  be  reduced  more  than  one-half,  and  the  duration  of  regiments 
raised  in  England  may  be  more  than  doubled,  whilst  infantile  mortalit)r 
may  be  reduced  so  far  beyond  any  common  calculation  as  to  ensure  is 
good  settlement  at  least  as  in  any  colonies  within  tropical  latitudes. 
In  respect  to  the  power  of  European  races  to  live  and  settle  in 
India,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tbe 
human  constitution  cannot  sustain,  in  what  here  we  should  call  good 
health,  the  solar  heat,  if  it  be  pimple  heat ;  but  what  it  does  not  sus- 
tain here  any  more  than  there,  is  atmospheric  impurity,  arising  firoo 
the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  the  vitiation  rf 
the  air  by  human  beings,  overcrowded,  living  in  close  apartments 
or  in  stagnant  atmospheres.     Whether  it  be  in  a  hole  in  Calcatte 
or  a  swamp  or  a  jungle  near  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  a  mass  of 
the  working  population  crowded  in  rooms  polluted  by  the  midden- 
steads  of    Manchester,   or    here    at  Liverpool,  the  chief  causes  of 
excessive  disease  are  essentially  the  same;    excepting  that  on  tlw 
Ganges   the   heat  of   the  sun   is   greater,   decomposition    is  more 
active,   and   the   causes  of   the   pollution    of    air    more    rife  and 
powerful,   and  their  noxious  effects  more  i-apid.     In  Calcutta  the 
ordinary  death-rate  amongst  the  Hindoo  population,  as  I  gather  from 
good  medical  testimony  there,  is  between  forty  and  fifty  per  looft 
But  particular  streets  and  places  in  Manchester  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me  where  the  death-rates  are  as  high  as  sixty  per  looo.    In 
what  may  be  termed  a  small  Indian  provincial  town,  the  town  of 
Chittagong,  the  death-rate  of  the  general  population  is  reported  to  be 
twenty-fivo  per  looo;  but  the  death-rate  of  the  general  i>opulation  of 
Liverpool  is  now  reported  to  be  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  per  looo 
at  the  least,  and  in  Manchester  thirty  per  looo  at  the  leas^    !& 
those  parts  of  our  cities  where  the  air  is  vitiated  by  the  evaponr 
tion  fix)m   cesspools  and  middensteads,   from   drains  or   sewers  of 
dei)Osit»  or  from  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  does  not  thrive,  and  the  ])opulation  is  only  sustained  by  immi- 
gration.      In    the   less   insalubrious  rural  districts   you   will  find 
labouring  populations  who  can  count  descent  from  remote  peiiods. 
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Here  amongst  our  Lancashire  population  you  may,  I  believe,  find 
rural  labourers  as  well  as  small  farmers  living  on  the  same  farms 
where  their  ancestors  lived  centuries  ago,  and  whose  names  are  to 
be  found  on  the  muster-rolls  of  the  army  which  fought  at  Flodden. 
But  take  a  close  town  district,  and  you  will  find  that  not  half  the 
people  were  bom  within  the  district,  and  that  the  parents  of  those 
who  were,  came  from  the  rural  districts.  According  to  the  census 
of  1840-41,  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  district  of  the 
city  of  London  were  not  bom  within  the  county.  Those  whom  the  niral 
born  inhabitants  had  succeeded  (for  the  population  within  the  walls 
had  not  increased)  had  disappeared,  not  by  emigration  but  by  death. 

In  such  old  and  ill-conditioned  districts,  proverbially  the  '  graves  of 
populations,'  there  are  classes  notoriously  stationary,  and  there  is  very 
Httle  counting  of  ancestry,  and  where,  as  at  Manchester — of  all 
who  are  bom,  nearly  fifty  per  cent  are  in  their  graves  before  their 
fifth  year,  and  Liverpool,  where  the  average  years  of  life  are  not 
more  than  twenty-two, — the  race  is  doomed  to  disappear  under  their 
existing  sanitary  conditions.  In  India,  and  in  tropical  countries 
generally,  although  the  localizing  causes  of  mortality  are  more  definite 
and  more  active,  they  are  also  more  marked,  and  hence  they  are  with 
oare  more  certainly  avoidable.  Thus  it  is  frequently  known  within 
what  distance  from  the  ground  persons  may  sleep  with  safety  ;  within 
giren  districts,  a  foot  messenger  cannot  safely  traverse,  but  a  man 
on  an  elephant  may ;  in  some  places  ground  floors  are  dangerous 
whilst  upper  floors  are  safe.  In  Calcutta,  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
aleep  in  the  upper  floors  of  their  houses.  I  remember  an  English 
medical  officer  pointing  out  a  mist  which  was  visible  at  evening  tide, 
and  observing  that  that  mist  covered  his  patients  of  a  certain  class, 
and  that  out  of  it  he  had  scarcely  any  other  calls  for  his  services 
than  for  midwifery  cases  and  accidents.  As  land  drainage  has  ad- 
vanced, these  mists  have  been  lowered  and  ultimately  removed.  In 
India  and  the  tropics  the  night  evaporations  or  mists  are  more  power- 
fully noxious  and  constitute  malaria,  but  they  are  equally  removable. 
The  dry  heats  enervate,  and  by  enervation  to  some  extent  predispose 
to  the  action  of  causes  specifically  noxious ;  but  of  themselves,  and  apart 
from  any  sources  of  atmospheric  impurity,  they  are  not  chargeable 
with  the  prevalent  excessive  tropical  sickness  and  mortality. 

The  next  sources  of  diseases  are  what  may  be  called  the  created 
impurities  of  barbarous  and  filthy  |)opulations,  of  which  a  sufficient 
account  was  given  by  a  lady  traveller  in  India,  who  travelled  much 
at  night,  and  who  stated  that  she  knew  when  she  came  to  a  native 
town  by  being  awakened  by  the  stink.  The  medical  reports  state 
that  some  low  winds  bearing  the  effluvia  from  the  filthy  villages,  are 
marked  by  disease  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  better  conditioned 
districts.  The  diseas&s  of  Bengal,  says  Dr.  Strong,  are  nearly  all  pro* 
daoed  by  malaria.  *  We  find,'  he  says,  *  the  baboo  of  both  Calcutta 
and  the  Mofussil  passing  through  a  life  of  disease  and  misery,  and 
dying  early  in  life,  somewhat  similar  to  our  European  barons  of  old, 
who  are  said  to  have  seldom  attained  to  an  advanced  age,  the  filthy 
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moats  surrounding  their  castles  being  supposed  to  have  been  (Im 
main  cause ;  so  here  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  in  and  abovt 
the  houses  of  the  natives  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  mischief.'  'In 
the  suburbs  of  Calcutta  the  drains  are  badly  kept^  water  does  not 
iind  a  free  passage  in  them,  and  amongst  crowded  gardens  fall  of 
marsliy  places  surrounded  by  jungle,  the  free  circolation  of  air  ii 
prevented,  while  the  decayed  leaves  and  vegetable  substances  throwi 
into  the  stagnant  water  create  malaria  and  produce  fever ;  few  of 
the  labourers,  peasants,  and  poorer  classes  of  people  living  in  the 
suburbs  escape  its  effects,  and  even  the  higher  classes  are  attadEod 
with  it,  and  a  large  iK)rtion  of  them  fall  victims  to  it*  He  then 
says,  after  giving  a  number  of  illustrations,  *  Since  writing  this,  Prinoe 
Sooroorooden  has  been  carried  off  by  diseases,  I  believe,  prodnoed 
entirely  by  the  filth  of  his  habitation.  He  allowed  the  most  noxioai 
jimgle  to  grow  all  round  his  house,  up  to  the  very  doors  and  windows 
I  could  not  prevail  u}X)n  him  to  remove  this,  and  I  have  taken 
several  gentlemen  to  the  spot  to  show  what  a  magazine  of  malim 
existed,  and  how  wonderful  it  was  he  could  be  preserved  within  it 
His  diseases  were  fever,  neuralgia,  latterly  partial  insanity,  and  be 
died  in  an  apoplectic  fit.' 

The  surface  heat  of  stations  and  sites  of  settlement  may  be  miti- 
gated by  cultivation,  and  in  stations,  by  cultivation  within  the  power 
of  troops  themselves.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Jefferey,  *  The  chancter 
and  state  of  the  laud  round  a  station  is  of  more  importance  than  u 
by  many  supposed.  Not  only  are  swamps  and  low  jungles  in  genenl 
imheolthy,  ua  is  well  known,  but  barren  land  becomes  in  the  boi 
seaHou  arid  and  intensely  hot,  materially  increasing  the  heat  of  plaoee 
to  the  Icoward  of  it,  wliile  in  the  rains  it  is  commonly  covered  with 
pools  of  water  rank  with  a  transient  vegetation  which  decays  on  the 
spot  afterwards.  Whereas  a  soil  levelled,  ploughed,  and  irrigated 
moderately  from  wells,  bearing  a  grain  cultivation,  which  is  cropped 
and  carried  off  the  ground  when  it  is  ripe,  and  in  the  rains  ooi 
allowed  to  be  planted  with  a  crop  of  too  high  and  rank  a  growth 
(there  being  no  want  of  plants  of  a  suitable  character  available 
and  c(|ually  profitable),  will  be  found,  I  believe,  so  far  as  taj 
opportunities  of  judging  authorize  an  opinion,  not  only  the  most 
refreshing  to  the  sight,  but  also  the  most  salubrious  condition  for 
land  surroimding  a  station.' 

The  rationale  of  this  is  simple  and  conclusive,  and  instances  might 
be  given  on  a  largo  scale  where  this  has  been  demonstrated.  In  some 
places  cultivation  may  be  pursued  with  safety,  in  others  opening  op 
new  gi'ound  for  cultivation  is  opening  up  graveyards — that  is  to  mjt 
in  the  absence  of  sanitary  science ;  which  science,  whether  for  militMV 
or  civil  i)urposes,  would,  it  may  be  shown,  either  avoid  or  provide 
efiiciently  against  such  results.  It  was  alleged  that  some  of  the  Turkish 
i*ace  had  died  out,  under  the  effects  of  climate,  in  some  {larte  ci 
Egypt ;  but  since  the  land  haa  been  brought  under  good  cultivation 
their  children  have  lived  and  the  ])opulation  increases.  The  white 
population  in  Jamaica  has  been  diminishing  of  late,  and  upon  this 
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fact  tlio  lufcrenoo  lias  Lrou  niis.Ml.  that  tlio  (climate  is  unsnii;ilile  to 
tho  whites,  that  thry  must  disappear,  and  that  tlie  black  race  must 
ultimately  predominate:  hut  a  nicnnher  of  the  J  louse  of  Assembly 
has  given  me  an  instance  of  a  small  white  colony  of  finigal  Ger- 
mans, forming  a  pariah,  who  have  settled  there,  and  cleared  and 
cultivated  the  land,  and  under  that  clearance  and  cultivation  their 
ohildren  live,  and  the  ]>opulation  has  multiplied,  and  aftbrded  a 
demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  white  settlement  and  of  white 
lAboor  more  efficient  and  really  cheaper  than  the  slave  labour,  or  even 
than  the  free  labour  of  the  black. 

Instances  of  the  like  kind  may  be  given  from  the  East  Indies,  of  the 
improvement  of  the  climate  with  improvement  of  culture,  and  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect  was  recently  presented  before  a  committee  of 
the  House' of  Commons  from  settlers  themselves,  who  declared  that 
iliey  had  obtained  as  good  average  health  as  the  average  in  Eng- 
Ittnd  ;  and  this  may  well  be,  without  their  having  attained  the  limits 
which  sanitary  sdouce  would  extend  to  them. 

In  respect  to  liabitations,  whether  of  barracks  for  soldiers  or  of 
houses  for  the  civil  population,  sanitary  science  has  efficient  means  of 
prevention  available  for  the  greater  needs  of  the  residents  in  India. 
JBj  one  able  mechanician  in  Paris,  Mons.  Leon  Duvoir,  ventilation  as 
well  as  warming  for  the  habitation  of  numbers  is  obtained,  in  some 
public  establishments,  with  an  economy  as  well  as  exactitude,  exceeding 
anytliing  I  have  met  with  in  England ;  and  not  only  of  warming  and 
ventilating,  but  of  cooling  and  even  refrigerating  as  well  as  ventilating, 
which  will,  during  excessive  heats  in  the  tropics,  give  the  means  and 
the  strength  of  refreshing  sleep,  and  this  not  merely  to  the  occupant 
of  the  palace,  but  to  the  private  soldier  as  well  ns  the  humbler  settler. 

By  sanitary  improvements  in  dress,  excessive  heat  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  obviated. 
Mr.  Jeffereys,  who. has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  dress, 
alleges,  ap|)ai-ently  with  good  reason,  '  That  when  a  man  is  *  struck' 
bj  the  sun,  there  is  in  general  no  better  reason  for  it  than  for  another's 
hieing  drowned  through  shipment  in  a  leaky  vessel !'  The  death-rate 
amongst  the  Mussulman  population  of  Calcutta — as  given  to  me  from 
a  trustworthy  source — is  little  more  than  twenty-six  in  a  thousand, 
or  less  than  that  of  Liveqx)ol,  and  six  in  a  thousand  less  than  that  of 
Manchester ;  and  it  is  a  rate  at  which  children  may,  with  our  own 
grievous  sacrifices,  be  brought  up,  and  a  colony  may  make  progress 
even  if  no  better  sanitary  condi  tion  were  practicable.  This  Mussulman 
death-rate  of  population  marks,  at  all  events,  what  is  not  due  to 
climate,  but  to  habit,  and  low  sanitary  conditions  in  the  death-rate 
prevalent  amongst  the  Hindoos  living  in  the  same  climate  and  pre- 
oisely  the  same  locality,  which  is  double,  or  fifty  in  a  thousand.  If  the 
common  inference  of  the  unfitness  of  certain  races  for  settlement^ 
from  the  fact  of  new  settlers  being  attacked  more  than  the 
natives  by  prevailing  epidemics,  were  true,  the  like  inference  might 
be  raised  as  to  the  unfitness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  to  settle 
in  other  than  their  own  counties  of  England  itself,  for  when  in  the 
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administration  of  the  new  poor-law,  we  moved  some  of  the  South 
Saxons,  as  those  of  Sussex,  or  the  East  Anglians  of  Suffolk,  pauperised 
labourers,  to  the  northern  counties,  we  were  surprised  bj  the  dalms  for 
relief  on  account  of  excessive  sickness ;  and  we  found  tiiat  if  there 
were  any  prevailing  epidemic  (small-pox  or  other)  whatsoever,  the  mm 
comers  were  sure  to  be  attacked  by  it  more  than  any  of  the  native 
population,  and  this  in  some  instances  to  an  extent  which  was  i 
serious  obstruction  to  the  migration  of  labourers*  families.  But  Uiii 
liability  of  new  comers  is  only  a  premonition  for  the  more  caxefbl 
exercise  of  sanitary  science  in  preparations  by  which  the  predispon- 
tion  may  be  effectually  met,  whether  in  a  tropical  or  a  tempeiate 
climate,  and  met  so  as  to  dispense  with  that  tax  of  excesuve  sickneM 
and  mortality  which  is  commonly  conceived  to  be  necessary  for  tbe 
acclimatization  of  settlers.  We  have  received  much  evidence  horn 
Indian  medical  practitioners,  as  to  the  very  great  extent  of  remor- 
able  or  preventable  causes,  and  therefore  of  the  extent  of  effieuat 
preparation  practicable  for  safe  settlement.  I  may  refer  iu  iUustn- 
tion  of  this  testimony  to  a  paper  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bedford,  an  Anglo-Indian  surgeon, 
on  the  death  rate  of  twenty-six  in  a  thousand  prevalent  amongst  tlM 
general  mixed  native  and  European  population  of  Chittagong,  in  which 
he  shows  upon  his  own  local  observation,  that  half  of  the  diseases  of 
which  the  death-rate  is  made  up  are  preventable  tiiere,  which  we  weD 
know  to  be  preventable  here. 

But  the  urgency  of  our  military  service  demands  the  first  atten- 
tion in  the  practical  application  of  sanitary  science  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  British  soldiers,  on  whom  our  dominion  in  Indit 
depends. 

Tlie  general  observed  effect  of  any  epidemic  atmospheric  oonditkm 
into  which  chemistry  has  yet  given  us  no  insight,  though  mudi 
is  promised  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  and  which  condition  we  only  indi- 
cate from  effects,  is  as  it  were  suddenly  to  make  all  the  population 
old  ;  to  make  young  and  strong  men  aged  and  comparatively  feeble ; 
and  to  render  dangerous  any  errors  or  irregularity  in  diet,  which  mij 
be  committed  with  impunity  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
general  effects  of  excessive  solar  heat,  which  it  must  be  admitted 
lowers  the  general  strength,  may,  from  the  testimony  I  have  received, 
be  stated  to  be  similar  to  those  of  extraordinary  epidemic  atmo- 
spheric conditions  here,  and  to  demand  the  like  care  against  exoessei, 
and  the  like  care  is  as  effectual  in  prevention.  But  whilst  the 
rudimentary  measures  of  prevention,  not  to  speak  of  the  combined 
applications  of  sanitary  science,  require  greater  care  in  India,  the 
classes  who  emigrate,  and  our  soldiers,  and  a  large  pro|)ortion  of  their 
leaders,  appear  to  take  less  than  ordinary  care,  and  are  even  more 
reckless  there  tlian  under  less  dangers  at  home.  I  might  preoeot 
examples  from  India  as  exhibiting  the  production  of  results  arising 
from  the  want  of  sanitary  knowledge  or  efficient  administrative 
aiTangements  for  its  application,  but  as  a  comprehensive  examine  of 
what  is  commonly  ascribed  solely  to  climatorial  causes  in  our  troops, 
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I  give  tlie  following  from  Dr.  Bone,  an  eminent  army  medical  prac- 
titioner, in  the  shape  of  a  recipe  for  the  production  of  a  fever,  a  oom- 
poand  of  potent  Eastern  elements  : — 

*  Take,*  says  he,  *  of  soldiers  lately  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  any 
number ;  place  them  in  barracks  in  a  low  wet  situation,  or  in  the 
mouth  of  a  gully,  or  on  the  brink  of  a  dry  river,  or  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  and  to  leeward  of  a  swamp,  or  of  imcleared  groimd, 
and  where  thei*e  is  no  water,  or  only  bad  water ;  give  them  each  only 
twenty-two  inches  of  wall  in  their  barrack  room  ;  let  their  barracks 
be  buUt  of  boards  or  lath  and  plaster,  and  have  neither  galleries  nor 
jalousied  windows,  but  close  window  shutters,  and  a  hole  or  cellar 
tinder  the  flooring  for  containing  mud  and  stagnant  water,  and  holes 
in  the  roof  for  the  admission  of  rain,  and  the  windows  only  eighteen 
inches  from  the  floor,  that  they  may  be  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  draught 
of  air  ;  and  let  them  have  drill  every  morning  on  wet  ground  and 
when  fasting ;  guard  mounting,  and  all  kinds  of  fatigue,  not  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  but  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  day  ;  when 
on  sentry,  no  shed  to  keep  ofl*  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  bad  bread, 
putrid  meat,  few  vegetables,  plenty  of  new  rum,  especially  in  the 
morning  ;  discipline  enforced  by  terror  and  punishment,  not  by  mind 
and  prevention  ;  an  hospital  similar  to  the  barrack  room,  without 
offices,  always  crowded,  plentifiilly  supplied  with  rum,  scantily  with 
water,  and  so  ill-regulated  that  the  men  dread  to  enter  it ;  a  Arm 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and  a  horror  of  approaching  any 
person  aflected  with  yellow  fever.  Let  these  dii'ections  be  attended 
to  in  Trinidad,  or  even  in  Barbadoes,  and  especially  when  the  air  is 
stagnant,  or  charged  with  noxious  vapours  subsequent  to  long  drought, 
the  soldiers  will  soon  die,  some  of  them  of  yellow,  some  of  them  with 
black  vomit,  and  those  first  in  the  rooms  where  these  directions  have 
been  most  carefully  observed.* 

To  illustrate  the  practicable  gain  of  health  and  strength  by  care,  as 
against  one  excess  alone,  and  that  the  large  one,  the  bane  of  the  unedu- 
cated and  ill-trained  British  soldier,  excess  in  drink, — I  beg  leave  to 
call  particular  attention  at  this  time  to  the  following  medical  returns 
of  sanitary  results,  to  which  I  add  those  of  moral  results  shown  in 
rates  of  punishment^  obtained  amongst  5710  of  the  European  troops 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  in  1849,  "^hen,  by  the  zealous  exercise  of 
influence  amongst  them,  a  proportion  of  them  had  been  persuaded  to 
become  teetotallers,  and  others  of  them  had  been  got  into  habits  of 
temperance. 

Ratio  of 

Admissions  to 

the  Hoipitalfl. 

Per  Cent. 

Teetotollers 130*888    ... 

Temperate  men  (i.e.  ordinary)     141*593     ••• 
Intemperate  men      314*801     ... 

Of  the  1st  Madras  Fusiliers,  Colonel  Sykes  states : — 

*  There  was  a  teetotal  and  temperance  society  in  the  regiment,  and 
with  an  average  strength  of  892  in  1 847,  they  lost  only  six  men.  Crime 


Ratio  of 

Bstio  of 

neftthi. 

Paniihments. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

l*iri     ... 

...        23*695 

3-315     ... 

58720 

4458     ... 

...      170-978 
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was  comparatively  rare,  and  the  men  were  respectful  and  well  con- 
ducted. In  a  troop  of  liorse  artillery  at  Jaulna^  consisting  of  102 
Europeans,  the  medical  officer  rei)orted  that  the  internal  economy  'wm 
so  good  that  intemperance  was  i*arc,  and  other  crimes  so  few,  '  Uut 
not  a  case  has  required  to  be  brought  before  a  court-martial  for  the 
last  three  years.  This  is  almost  marvellous.  One  hundred  and  two 
common  European  soldiers  without  a  court-martial  punishment 
amongst  them  for  three  years !  In  the  southern  division,  there  wu 
only  one  death  in  1837  in  a  company  of  artillery  of  fifty-three  men, 
and  in  a  European  regiment  in  the  same  division  945  strong,  there 
were  only  twelve  deaths,  at  the  rate  of  i"27  per  cent.,  an  absence  of 
mortality  not  equalled  by  a  regiment  in  Euroj^.' 

In  respect  to  the  standards  of  health  practically  attained  in  Europe, 
my  gallant  friend  has  not  been  conversant  with  the  applications  of 
sanitary  science  to  the  protection  of  armies,  or  he  would  have  been 
awai-e  that  death-rates  of  half  that  rate  have  been  maintained  hj 
means  attainable  here,  by  improvement  in  sanitary  administratioD, 
which  may  make  that  prevalent  which  applied  science  has  proved  to 
be  practicabla 

I  might  adduce  other  evidence  to  show,  as  is  done  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  the  fallacy  of  the  prevalent  military  as  well  as  civil  con- 
clusion which  attributes  the  ordinary  death-rate  in  India  of  upwards 
of  forty-four  per  1000  as  due,  not  to  administration,  but  simply  to  cli- 
mate. Not  even  the  reduced  death-rate  of  nearly  twelve  in  a  thousand, 
as  presented  in  the  above  example,  can  be  ascribed  asf  due  wholly  to 
climate  ;  for  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  average  twelve  deaths  showi 
a  large  proportion  to  be  preventable.  Dr.  Boudin,  a  French  military 
surgeon  of  extensive  experience,  who  has  studied  sanitary  science 
practically  more  than  any  medical  officer  whom  I  know  upon  the  oon- 
tiuent,  and  -^Titten  u]>on  it  the  most  able  papers,  ^ves  me  the  example 
of  a  death-rate  of  six  in  a  thousand,  obtained  amongst  the  Engineen 
of  the  Prussian  army ;  and  states  that  there  are  corroborative  practi- 
cal instances  in  the  French  army.  He  agrees  with  me  that  a  death- 
late  of  six  in  a  thousand  is  a  sanitary  standard  to  be  set  up  as  a  tot 
of  home  administration ;  for  seven  in  a  thousand  has  been  extenmvelj 
obtained  in  the  na^y  under  more  difficult  conditions  of  the  *  massing* 
of  men  closely  together.  And  in  respect  to  this  death-rate  of  seven  in 
a  thousand  in  our  na^^',  and  also  the  death-rate  of  six  in  a  thousand 
in  the  continental  instances  given  me  by  Dr.  Boudin,  when  we  ana- 
lyse the  causes  we  find  a  considemblo  proportion  of  them  are  now 
clearly  known  to  be  preventable.  In  strict  theory,  amongst  men  who 
are  selected  for  their  perfect  health  and  strength,  for  their  youthful 
vigour  of  life,  the  deaths  should  be  only  accidental,  and  there  ought 
to  be  no  constantly  acting  cause  or  regular  disease  productive  of  any 
regular  death-rate  whatsoever.  In  particular  prisons  under  good 
sanitaiy  regulations,  this  has  in  fiict  been  achieved,  in  respect  to  (tponr 
taneous  disease  ansing  in  the  prison  itself  The  death-rates  amongst 
the  nniwipctrd  j>opulations  have  been  in  some  places  reduced  as  low 
as  two  and  a  half  per  thousand,  and  those  arising  chiefly  from  causes 
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flit  iuto  tlie  prbow,     Tn  Inclia  without  proposing  or  e.-^pectiiig 
to  briug  lip  a  whole  arniy  to  habitual  teetotaliflm,  we  might  ex- 
pect  it   to   bij  brought  by  good  and  merit*appoi«ted  commandu  to 
ii|iproxiuiatfi  in  habit  to  the  standard  of  the  ternperauoo  corps.     If  to 
the  gain  practiciible  fvmw  this  one  source— the  improvement  in  habits 
— we  add  ihost^  available  from  the  appHcation  of  aanitaty  science  to 
works,  to  ijitea  for  stations,  camps  or  canto nnienta,  to  habitations  in 
lianT^ck,  in  hnt%  or  cani^a^ — the  improvements  in  diet,  in  dress,  and 
in  training,  I  believe  the  medical  offict^rd  of  the  most  exteaaive  obser- 
vation of  the  causea  of  diacase  in  India  would  agi-ee,  that  I  do  not 
take  too  high  a  practical  atandard^  tlian  the  one  of  which  I  have  given 
an   instance   of  actual  attainment  of  12  in  1000,  aa  tlie  one  which 
ihonld   be   recpiired   to   be   inaintaiaed   in   India.      In  illuafcration 
of  the  saving  practicable  from  the  application  of  sanitary  science,  I 
may  stato  that  supposing  the  home  force  to  consist  of  123,000,  there 
am  now  always  in  hospital  at  home  an  average  of  4B  men  per  1000 
or  5904  men  deducted   from  the   main   strength   by  sickneaa.    By 
sanitary  measures  the  sicknesi  might  be  reduced  to  ten  per  cent, 
which  is  greatly  above  existing  sanitaiy  standards,  or  the  total  num- 
ber constantly  in  hospital   might  be  brought  down  to   1230,  being 
a  gain  of  4674  men,  equal  to  four  battaliom*  of  main  force.     At 
the  average  home  death-rate  of  17 '9  per   1000,  the  annual  loa'?  is 
tioi  of  men  enlisted  as  yoimg  and  strong  and  ot"  perfect  health* 
If  we  reduce  the  death-rate  oaly  to — the  rtsallj  high  one— <>f  77 
1000, — the  death-rate  prevalent  amongst  unsettled  and  nnat- 
led  civil  adult  populations  of  the  healthier  districtii  in  England, 
shall  reduce  the  annual  home  mortality  of  that  same  army  from 
350t  to  947  p  and  save  1255  men — more  than  the  annual   loss  from 
the   sword   in   the   iield  during    the   twenty-one  years'  war — or  a 
whole  battalion.     In  India  tlie  saving  of  force  from  the  hospital 
would   he    enonnous,   and   full   two-thirds   of  the   invaliding   and 
terrible  death-rates.     I  have  no  reason  to  beHeve  that  the  existing 
Indian  Government  will  not  act  in  compliance  witli  the  evidence 
it  receives  and    in   conformity  with    the   public   opinion  ;    but   it 
is  now  for  the  public,   actmg  upon  its  representatives,  to  support 
the  Government,  insisting  upon   making  generally  prevalent  that 
which  sanitary  science  has  demonstrated  to  be  practical  and  appHca^ 
hie.  For  administration  it  is  requisite  clearly  to  perceive  that  sanitary 
soience  requires  special  aptitudes  and  special  tmining  for  the  preven- 
tive physdciaD^  and  also  special  training  for  his  executive  coadjutor 
the  stinitary  engineer.     The  iiresent  obstiicle  to  progress  in  the  army 
administration  m  the  want  of  undenitanding  that  tht:  preventive  are 
not  included  in  the  curative  functions,  but  are  perfectly  distinct,  and 
require  distinct  attributions  and  independent  executive  arrangements. 
The  great  sanitary  lesson  in  the  Crimea  wa»  given  by  the  employment  of 
specially  trained  and  selected  sanitary  physicians^  and  specially  trained 
and  selected  sanitary  engineers,  comprising  a  preventive  staff,  distinct 
in  action  as  well  as  in  service  from  the  medical  or  curative  service^   The 
army  medical  chief  in  the  Crimea  woa  reporting  the  curative  fte\:vlcft 
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to  be  proceeding  satisfactorily,  whilst  a  horrible  death-rate  was  pre- 
sented there,  of  the  preventability  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  wu 
ignorant,  for  if  not  so,  he  was  highly  ctdpable  in  not  making  snitaUe 
representations  at  the  time.     The  preventive  service,  the  aanitiiy 
engineers,  as  well  as  the  sanitary  physicians,  saw,  however,  what  was  to 
be  done  ;  and  instead  of  profiting  by  the  great  administrative  lewm 
given  by  the  results  of  the  independent  action  of  this  radimentuy 
pi*eventive  organization,  the  triumphant  results  of  which  were  acknov- 
ledged  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  one  House  and  the  War  Minister  in 
the  other,  instead  of  fostering  it  carefully,  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  the  new  service,  and  extending  its  application ;  those  who,  at  the 
best  by  omissions  had  failed  to  save  the  first  army,  but  who  ofken 
by  culpable  neglects  had  contributed  to  its  loss,  were  promoted  aid 
honoured;  whilst  those  who  had  maintained  the  principles  and  advised 
the  mean^  by  which  the  army  was    i^estored,  were  dismissed  vn- 
honoured,  and  as  if  tlticy  were  leniently  dealt  with  in  not  haviDg 
been  punished.      Everything  at  home  has  returned  nearly  to  liie 
former  state  of  things,  as  proved  before  the  army  sanitary  commiaiion, 
or  as  proved  more  decisively  by  a  return  to  a  death-rate  douUe  tint 
which  obtains  amongst  civil  populations,  amongst  whom   there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  The  old  medical  or  curative  interest  whieh 
was  placed  upon  that  commission,  has  in  its  jealousy  succeeded  in  ex- 
cluding any  arrangements  for  the  creation  of  the  requisite  distinct  and 
independent  preventive  service.     Some  barren  preventive  gtnenXm 
have  been  prepared,  but  the  army  death-rate  of  double  that  wbidi 
sanitary  science  has  proved  to  be  practicable  under  competent  hands, 
yields  its  own  demonstration  of  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things  at 
home, — a  loss  of  four  battalions  of  strength  by  excessive  sickness,  and 
one  battalion  by  preventable  mortality — a  state  of  things  at  home 
which  must  again  expand  into  disaster  in  the  field  in  Europe,  and  ii 
now  rapidly  melting  away  our  heroes  in  India.     To  those  who  are 
interested  in  our  civil  setUement  and  the  progress  of  our  commerce 
ill  India,   I  would  urge,  that  for  the  foimation  of  civil   stationi  or 
towns  in  which  the  days  of  Anglo-Saxon  industrial  population  mar 
be  long  in  the  land, — %vhich  it  is  to  be  hoped  Providence  may  have 
given  them  for  its  civilization, — ^it  is  in  the  first  instance  neeesaur 
for  safe  and  economical  dominion,  that  the  stations  of  troops  mar  in 
their  sanitary  condition  be  made  such  as  to  insure  healthful  RK- 
dence,  and  make  manifest  what  may  be  done  for  the  better  presem- 
tion  of  a  civil  population.     The  public  attention  has  of  late  been 
strongly    directed  to  the  formation  of  sanatoria  on  elevated  hill 
stations.     Where  there  are  sick,  I  should  of  course  join  in  the  reqni- 
sition  for  their  immediate  treatment,  just  as  where  there  arc  victims 
of  malaria,  ague  ])atients,  or  fever  cases,  I  might  join  in  the  reqnifi* 
tion  for  good  sanitary  hospital  accommodation,  before  even  coDade^ 
iug  of  sanitaiy  works  for  the  drainage  of  the  marshes  out  of  which 
the  sickness  may  have  ariscm.     In  one  form  sanatoria  may  be  nwd 
preventively ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  prevention,  enforced  by  Dr.  Boodin 
for  application  to  tlie  army,  that  prolonged  residence  <yf  troopi  in 
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stations  known  to  be  unhealthy  should  be  avoided,  and  that  changes  of 
stations  should  be  made  from  time  to  time,  from  stations  which  are  less 
healthy  to  others  that  are  known  to  be  more  healthy.  The  proposal 
of  sanatoria  by  themselves  is  otherwise  merely  a  curative  measure— 
and  frequently  not  effectual  as  a  curative  measure  for  want  of  sani- 
tary knowledge  and  preparation.  Eor  want  of  special  sanitary  pre- 
paration in  the  drainage  of  sites  and  the  sanitary  construction  of 
dwellings  and  barracks,  the  exchange  of  station  is  frequently  from 
an  atmosphere  which  is  hot  but  dry,  to  one  which  is  cold  but  damp, 
which  entirely  defeats  the  theoretical  expectations  of  the  curative 
physicians  by  whom  it  has  been  proposed. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  further  illustration  should  bo  given  of  the 
■peoial  qualifications  requisite  for  conducting  efficient  sanitary  measures. 
It  is  almost  incredible  what  very  simple  and  apparently  common- 
place sanitary  operations  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  to  bo  done,  without 
qualified  superintendence,  near  the  sick,  or  indeed  near  the  healthy 
auring  the  epidemic  periods.     Nothing  would  seem  so  simple  as  mere 
ditoh-cleansing.      A  physician  considered  that  the  atmosphere  of  a 
hoapital  would  be  improved  if  some  foul  ditches  were  cleansed,  particu- 
larly those  near  a  lying-in  wai*d,  and  he  left  orders  for  the  work  to  be 
done.    He  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  by  a  fearful  and  extensively 
fiital  outbreak  of  puerperal  fever  in  the  ward  intended  to  be  protected. 
The  foul  ditches  hod  been  cleansed,  but  the  cleansing  had  been 
done  by  spreading  their  contents  on  the  banks,  thus  augmenting 
terribly  the  noxious   evaporating  surface.     It  formed  one  part  of 
the  labour  of  the   General    Board  of  Health  to    deprecate  such 
cleansing  during  the  cholera,  unless  under  competent  superinten- 
dence of  some  one  who  could  judge  of  the  right  times — ^that  is^  the 
proper  barometric  conditions,  and  the  use  of  chemical   agents — 
and  who  could  direct  the  mechanical   applications  of  them ;  and 
sooh    competence    even   to    direct    safe     ditoh-cleansing    in    such 
atmosphere  and  in  such  epidemic  conditions  we  found  to  be  by  no 
means  common.     Whilst  the  medical  or  curative  service  took  out 
with  them  to  the  Crimea,  as  was  proper,  their  medicines  and  the 
means  of  dispensing  them,  and  their  hospital  appliances,  or  intended 
to  take  them  out,  we,  when  advised  with  as  then  representing  the 
new  preventive  service,   united  the  sanitary  physicians  with  the 
nnitary  engineers,  and  they,  knowing  what  they  would  have  to  do, 
and  having  such  experience  as  we  have  adverted  to,  took  out  with 
them  a  disciplined  staff  of  highly  paid  foremen  of  scavengers  and  of 
artificers,  on  whom  they  could  rely  for  the  discreet  execution  of  their 
prescriptions.     Still  greater  is  the  need  of  special  qualification  for 
the  larger  preventive  operations  or  sanitaiy  works.     The  general 
engineer  who  pretends  to  deal  with  these  new  and  special  works, 
whether  in  a  single  house,  a  hospital,  or  a  whole  town,  is  often 
merely   an   empiric,  doing,    unwittingly,   the  work  of  a   ruinous 
quaok.      If  he  engage  to  introduce  pui*e  water,  whilst  pure  natural 
or  artificial  spring  water  supplies  are  available,  he  brings  in  the 
sorfiioe  washings  of  fields  and  market-garden  lands,  and  fi<Md  Nf«»UT^ 
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of  livers  charged  with  organic  imparities,  wliich  no  filtraticMHy  how- 
ever expensive,  will  completely  purify.  If  he  obtain  water  fi:t>m  an 
unobjectionable  source,  he  deaerates  it  by  detaining  it  in  large  stagnant 
reservoirs,  where  it  collects  organic  impurities,  which  he  pretends  to 
remove  by  filtration,  but  does  not ;  and  he  further  deteriorates  it  hf 
detaining  it  in  the  houses  in  butts  and  cisterns,  where  it  collects  soot 
and  dust,  and  in  the  premises  occupied  by  the  poor  placed  near  over  the 
dust-bin  or  the  cesspool,  absorbs  deleterious  gases,  which  make  it  nto- 
seoiis  to  the  taste  and  drive  the  inmatesfor  refreshment  to  the  beer^shofi. 
Having  brought  the  water  into  the  premises,  he  does  not  consider  h 
to  be '  his  place*  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  waste  or  foul  water, 
and  commonly  leaves  it  to  make  the  site  of  the  poorest  houses  a  swamp : 
but  if  he  be  engaged  to  remove  foul  refuse,  and  to  drain  edifices,  hs 
will  disdain  any  adjustment  of  the  channels  to  the  work  thej  Iwrs 
to  perform,  t.e.  to  reduce  charges.  To  channels  which  are  smooth,  and 
small  and  impermeable,  he  will  prefer  channels  which  are  large  and 
rough  and  permeable, — mere  sponges  which  commonly  let  out  the  foA 
liquid  which  they  ought  to  discharge,  and  always  detain  that  which  a 
intended  to  be  removed,  and  accumulate  it  as  deposit  to  decompon 
imder  roads  and  houses, — ^which  houses  are  so  formed  as  to  act  as  in- 
verted receivers  of  the  foul  gaseous  products.  His  art  only  enahkf 
him  to  throw  the  foul  water  or  fecal  residue  as  an  additional  souroo  flf 
pollution  into  the  nearest  river  which  is  to  serve  as  a  source  of  domesfeiB 
water  supply.  And  all  this  is  done  at  from  two  to  three  times  the  ex- 
pense at  which  it  may  be  shown  on  practical  data  the  defined  ends  may 
be  attained  by  efficient  means.  If  he,  or  the  common  military  engineer, 
be  directed  to  drain  a  camp,  the  odds  are  that  he  will  carry  the  fool 
water  to  the  source  of  the  water  supply.  If  he  have  to  bring  water 
to  a  camp  he  will  deteriorate  or  befoul  it.  We  have  seen  a  recentlj 
constructed  camp,  where  a  well  was  sunk  for  a  water  supply  in  a  pa«- 
meable  sand  within  so  short  a  distance  from  a  large  cesspool  at  to 
be  certain  to  be  contaminated ;  and  the  cesspool  itself  pla<^  so  neir 
the  soldiers*  sleeping  huts,  that  in  some  atmospheric  conditions,  they 
would  be  afiectcd  by  the  noxious  effluvia  from  it.  It  is  frankly  avowed 
that  military  engineering  does  not  comprehend  the  new  requirements  of 
hygiena  Thus  Captain  Laflan,  R.E.,  the  Deputy  Inspector  of  Fortifi- 
cations, when  examined  by  the  Army  sanitary  commissioners  was  asked : 

6770.  President.  'In  the  instruction  of  engineers  is  there  modi 
space  given  to  questions  of  civil  engineering.  I  mean  does  their 
education  comprise  questions  of  sanitary  engineering? — Archite^ 
ture  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  education  of  a  militaiy 
engineer,  but  civil  engineering  has  not  been  very  much  taught.* 

677 1.  'Is  sanitary  engineering  attended  to ? — I  hardly  Imow  whst 
that  means.* 

677  2.  '  Questions  of  drainage,  sewerage,  and  ventilation  1 — ^I  should 
think  that  ventOation  has  been  very  little  considered  by  anybody  in 
England  up  to  the  present  tima* 

This  is  good,  frank  soldierly  evidence,  but  as  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  the  question,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  same  officer,  as  Deputy 
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Inspector  of  Fortifications,  is  consulted  iu  i*elation  to  the  structural 
arrangements  of  barracks,  and  military  hospitals,  and  was  consulted 
in  relation  to  the  plan  of  the  Notloj  Hospital. 

*  Can  you  state  how  the  choice  of  the  site  was  made  there  1 — In 
this  way.  Lord  Panmure  told  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications, 
that  he  wished  an  officer  of  engineers  to  be  sent  to  him  to  advise  him 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  hospital.  I  was  not  then  connected 
with  the  War  department,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne  wrote  to  me,  and 
by  his  direction  I  waited  upon  Lord  Pimmure,  and  he  told  me  the 
Gk>Yemment  intended  to  establish  a  large  military  hospital  capable  of 
oontaining  looo  patients  or  upwards,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to 
select  the  best  site  for  it.  He  stated  that  he  considered  a  hospital 
would  be  best  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  so  that 
invalids  coming  from  warm  climates,  sick  or  wounded  men  coming 
from  any  war,  should  be  sent  from  the  ships  to  the  hospital  at  once 
with  the  least  possible  jolting  and  delay,  and  he  considered  it  would 
be  another  great  advantage  if  that  hospital  could  be  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  some  of  our  great  naval  stations,  so  that  the 
steamers  coming  in  and  out  could  carry  out  the  service  of  conveying 
these  men  to  the  hospital.*  All  very  fair  this  in  design,  but  for  its  exe- 
cution, the  Deputy  Inspector  of  Fortifications  was  aide<l  by  such  pre- 
ventive knowledge  as  that  possessed  by  the  army  medical,  t.e.,  cmtitive 
department^  and  the  result  was  the  selection  of  a  site  excessively  and 
at  times  irretrievably  moist;  being  against  one  first  axiom  of  sanitary 
science,  that  one  of  the  conditions  lowering  the  strength  even  of  the 
healthy  is  damp  in  any  form,  and  one  of  the  primary  preventives, 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  intended  site  for  a  hospital  would 
have  before  it  ten  square  miles  of  evaporating  surface  of  mud,  and 
we  are  informed  that  it  turns  out  upon  analysis  that  that  mud  contains 
twenty  per  cent  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Dr.  James  Brown 
Gibson,  C.B.,  states  to  the  commissioners  : — *  Since  I  first  heard  that 
there  was  to  be  a  hospital  buUt  at  Netley,  I  thought  that  it  was  an 
imfortunate  selection  of  a  site  for  it.' 

9139.  'That  it  was  removed  too  far  from  the  great  civil  schools? 
— I  think  that  the  site  is  not  a  good  one  ;  it  is  on  the  bank  of  a  large 
tidal  river.  There  is  a  large  surface  of  ofiensive  mud  exposed  at  low 
water,  and  on  each  side  of  it  there  is  marshy  ground.' 

9140.  'Are  you  acquainted  personally  with  the  site  9 — Yes  3  I 
have  visited  it,  and  looked  at  it  very  particularly.' 

9 14 1  (Dr.  A.  Smith).  *  Where  is  there  marshy  ground  1 — On  both 
sides  ;  there  is  a  wet  meadow  between  it  and  Lady  Webster's  grounds, 
now  being  drained.  It  is  intersected  at  this  moment  with  trenches  to 
drain  it,  and  on  the  other  side,  as  we  approach  it  from  Southampton,  is  all 
along  at  intervals,  on  the  right  hand  side,  with  flags,  &c,  growing  in  it.' 

9143  (President).  '  You  do  not  apprehend  that  Netley,  though  in  a 
relaxing  climate,  is  more  unwholesome  than  Southampton,  or  the 
adjoining  country?  —  I  think  that  Southampton  is  not  a  good 
climate  for  the  class  of  cases  that  would  be  in  that  hospital.  The 
great  majority  of  sick  there,  if  it  is  to  be  as  Chatham  has  been,  would 
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be  invalids  from  the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  the  Manritiii8»  and 
all  our  tropical  possessions,  and  they  want  a  dry,  warm,  biaemg 
climate.' 

It  may  excite  no  surprise  that  the  proposed  oatlay  for  that  one 
hospital  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  and  tiiat  119,000^ 
having  been  expended  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  the  evidanee 
adduced,  it  is  proposed  to  be,  as  it  most  certainly  ought  to  be^  aban- 
doned. Of  course  the  site  may  be  improved,  and  medical  and  other 
opinions  have  been  got  in  its  favour,  but  those  opinions,  or  all  the 
curative  or  medical  opinions  in  the  world,  will  not  alter  the  efifoet  of 
the  evaporation  of  ten  miles  of  exposed  sur&ce  of  mud,  or  make  the 
atmosphere  otherwise  than  moist,  or  make  the  effect  of  that  moiifciire 
upon  the  sickly  patients  otherwise  than  depressing.  In  India  ve 
find  similar  examples.  Here  in  England  we  have  ascertained  that 
the  practice  of  irrigation  by  the  method  of  submersion,  by  which 
meadows  are  created  into  marshy  sur&ces,  is  productive  of  the  rol 
in  sheep.  In  Italy,  to  which  I  directed  the  attention  of  an  Indian 
engineer,  who  hajs  written  on  the  subject,  where  the  sun  is  mon 
powerful,  the  effects  of  the  malaria  are  more  marked.  It  is  frequently 
forbidden  to  irrigate  by  submersion  within  six  miles  of  habitatiooa 
In  India  the  like  effects,  by  the  influence  of  a  still  more  powoT' 
ful  sun,  are  still  more  marked.  In  a  recent  engineering  woik 
for  irrigation  spreading  for  1400  miles  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  it  was  found  all  the  way  along  that  the  proximity  of  the 
habitation  of  a  native  to  the  intensity  of  the  malarious  influence  of 
these  insanitary  works,  was  denoted  by  the  external  sijee  of  tlio 
diseased  spleen,  and  its  external  manifestation  was  adopted  as  a  teii 
and  it  is  now  called  there  the  '  spleen  test.'  In  India,  I  am  asBored 
that  in  hospitals  constructed  by  common  military  engineeiv  without 
any  sanitary  guidance,  from  errors  as  to  the  aspects,  the  patients  lit 
stated  to  be  roasted  by  the  sun  in  their  beds ;  and  I  am  informed  of 
one  instance  recently,  where  patients  lying  in  their  beds  hxn 
actually  had  sun-strokes,  and  died  from  them.  [Mr.  Chadwick  tka 
gave  instances  of  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  sites  of  ouniN 
effected  by  the  labour  of  soldiers  under  sanitary  direction.] 

In  illustration  of  what  under  competent  command  soldiers  may  bo 
made  to  do  for  their  own  stations,  I  might  adduce  examples  from  tbe 
East  Indies ;  but  I  cite  the  following  practical  examples  from  tbe 
West  Indies,  because  they  arc  given  by  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  » 
military  physician,  who  had  long  served  in  the  tropics,  and  who  hd 
evidently  mastered  some  of  the  elements  of  sanitary  science  displajod 
in  his  work  On  the  Economy  of  Armies. 

*  French  soldiers,'  he  says,  *  natives  of  France,  previously  to  tlie 
Revolution  of  1789,  formed  all  the  great  roads,  and  constructed  all 
the  aqueducts  which  convey  water  through  the  plains  of  St.  Domingo^ 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  cultivated  lands.  In  the  execution  of  a 
work  which  required  long  and  continued  labour,  they  were  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  the  whole  day  as  labourers  are  in  Europe.  Thejr 
toiled — they  sweated  under  toil ;  and  they  were  brown  in  ooloor  as 
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Mulattoes.  They  experienced  little  sickness  while  so  employed. 
When  they  returned  to  the  towns,  to  idleness  and  ease,  or  to  revelry 
and  good  living,  they  suffered  from  sickness,  and  died  in  numbers 
like  the  soldiers  of  other  nations.  From  this  testimony,  and  it  is  of 
good  authority,  the  value  of  exercise,  even  of  hard  labour,  is  proved 
decisively  to  be  preservative  of  heaJth ;  and  on  this  ground  it  is 
suggested  that  a  train  of  such  exercises  as  are  calculated  to  act 
&yourably  on  health  be  digested  systematically,  and  rigidly  enforced 
in  practice  through  all  i-anks  and  conditions  of  the  army.*     Page  407-8. 

To  what  is  stated  of  the  labours  of  the  French  soldiers  in  St. 
Domingo,  the  writer  is  enabled  to  add  some  facts  which  occuiTed 
amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army,  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands  at  different  periods  of  the  late  war.  The  second  battalion  of 
the  Royal  Scotch  regiment  was  sent  to  garrison  the  Island  of  Tobago 
in  the  year  1803.  There  was  at  that  time  a  swamp  to  the  windward 
of  Fort  King  George,  which  was  of  an  offensive  kind,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  great  sickness  to  the  troojis.  The  commanding 
officer,  who  would  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  decision  and 
good  sense,  took  upon  himself  to  drain  it  by  the  labour  of  the  men. 
The  corps  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  and  was  susceptible  of 
disease  as  new  comers  usually  are.  The  work  was  undertaken,  exe- 
eated  in  a  short  time,  and  the  health  suffered  nothing  in  doing  it ; 
it  was  even  said  to  have  been  good  during  the  continuance  of  the 
labour.  It  was  reported  at  head  quarters,  that  the  health  of  the 
Royals  was  endangered  by  exposure  to  labour  and  fatigue  in  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day.  This  was  not  the  fact ;  but  it  was  thought 
it  must  be  the  fact,  for  the  reason  of  things  was  not  understood  at 
head  quarters.  The  labours  of  the  corps  were  suspended  ;  and  as  a 
measure  of  care,  the  barracks  were  onlered  to  be  shut  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  ;  the  hospitals  wei*o  soon  filled  with  sick. 

The  writer  ventures  to  say,  by  fair  induction,  that  if  the  soldier  in 
the  West  Indies,  instead  of  being  restricted  from  labour,  were  per- 
mitted to  do  for  himself  whatever  he  is  capable  of  doing,  his  health 
would  suffer  much  leas  than  it  does  now,  the  mind  would  be  more 
occupied,  there  would  be  more  satisfaction,  and  fewer  of  those  causes 
of  temptation  which  in  idleness  lead  him  into  error.  In  countries 
where  the  materials  for  erecting  huts  abound,  the  soldier  is  capable, 
with  very  little  assistance  from  professed  artisans,  of  erecting  his 
own  dwelling;  he  has  done  so  on  some  occasions,  even  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  13th  Eegiment  of  Foot  was  put  into  huts  on 
Bouill^  height,  soon  after  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Martinico, 
in  the  year  18 10.  The  huts,  as  of  flimsy  structure  (nearly  wig- 
wam), had  frequent  occasion  for  repair,  the  labour  connected  with 
repair,  that  is,  cutting  and  dragging  the  materials  from  the  woods, 
wiiile  it  gave  employment,  and  a  species  of  exercise  which  apparently 
oontiibuted  to  the  preservation  of  health,  gave  an  interest  in  what  was 
done  or  doing :  the  work  done  brought  comfort  to  the  person  who 
did  it.  The  soldiers  of  the  13th  B^ment  formed  an  attachment  to 
their  dwellings^  because  they  were  kept  in  repair  by  their  own  labour  j 
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and  while  they  wei-e  thus  attached  to  their  dweUing,  they  fonned  a 
more  intimate  society  with  one  another  in  the  small  domestic  cirde 
than  is  common  in  spacious  barracks.  They  were  delighted  to  dw^ 
in  huts,  evidently  so  much  delighted  that  had  they  been  ordered  to 
remoye  from  them  to  the  most  magnificent  and  best  equipped  baiTBdc 
ill  the  command,  they  could  not  have  concealed  their  chagrin.  The 
soldier  is  at  home  in  a  hut ;  he  is  like  a  shepherd^s  dog  in  a  rojai 
kennel  in  a  palace-like  barrack.  The  huts  on  Bouilld  height  were 
placed  on  the  lee,  under  the  summit  of  the  ridg&  As  such,  thej 
were  screened  from  the  direct  impulse  of  exhalation  from  the  Lamentin 
swamps.  The  occupants,  though  they  had  their  tours  of  duty  at  Fort 
Edward  and  other  exposed  places  about  Port  Koyal,  were  not»  upon 
the  whole,  unhealthy.  When  the  regiment  embarked  for  Oanada,  it 
left  only  one  sick  man  in  hospital. 

I  might  give  instances,  on  a  large  scale,  that  this  which  is  attested 
by  a  physician  of  sanitary  prescience  is,  mviiUia  mutandis^  under 
proper  command,  applicable  to  the  healthful  military  occupation,  and 
through  such  healthful  military  occupation,  the  means  of  the  healthfbl 
civil  occupation  and  settlement  in  India.  If  the  rudimentary  sani- 
tary principles  laid  down  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  statement  of  his 
medical  experience  during  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  had  been  duly  considered,  the  insanitary  disaster  d 
Walcheren  would  have  been  avoided — ^if  the  lesson  given  by  tlie 
disaster  at  Walcheren  had  been  properly  attended  to,  two-thirds  of 
the  losses  incuiTed  during  the  Peninsular  campaigns  might  have  been 
prevented  ;  if  the  experience  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns  had  been 
l)roperly  consulted,  of  which  due  warning  was  given,  the  disaster  of 
the  lii'st  year  of  the  Crimean  campaign  would  have  been  saved.  Bot 
in  the  Crimean  campaign,  in  addition  to  the  warning  from  disaster, 
there  has  been  given  the  lesson  of  the  great  sanitary  success  in  pre- 
vention. It  is  for  the  public,  acting  through  their  representatives,  now 
to  determine,  whether  that  lesson  shall  be  lost  for  our  army  in  India 
and  for  our  Indian  Empire. 


Influence  of  Marriage  on  the  Mortality  of  the  French  PcopU. 
By  William  Farr,  M.D.,  F.K.S. 

^pHE  changes  which  age  induces  in  the  vital  forces  have  been  calou- 
-■-  lated.  The  dilferencca  in  the  mortality  of  the  two  sexes  are  known. 
Men  have  investigated  the  effects  on  life  of  air,  water,  hills,  plaina, 
and  marshes — of  the  sun  in  various  seasons  and  climates— of  food, 
animal  and  vegetable — and  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  fatality  of  tool 
exhalations  of  every  kind  has  been  made  manifest. 

But  the  life  of  man  is  affected  by  still  more  subtle  agencies.  The 
action  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  in  industrial  occupations  pro- 
duces specific  effects.  Every  science  modifies  its  cultivators.  The 
play  of  the  passions  ti-ansfigures  the  human  frame.  How  do  they 
influence  its  existence  1 
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These  are  some  of  the  higher  fields  of  speculation  which  have  not 
jet  been  explored  by  sanitary  research.  I  have  now,  however,  to 
submit  to  the  department  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  intermediate 
phenomena. 

The  £unily  is  the  social  unit ;  and  it  is  founded  in  its  perfect  state 
by  marriage.  The  influence  of  this  form  of  existence  is  therefore 
one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  social  science. 

A  remarkable  series  of  observations,  extending  over  the  whole  of 
France,  enables  us  to  determine  for  the  first  time  the  effect  of  con- 
jugal condition  on  the  life  of  a  large  population. 

The  French  people  may  be  classed  in  three  great  groups,  exclusive 
of  minors  imder  age  : 

I.  The  married,  consisting  of  two  groups  :  (a)  Husbands,  6,986,223 ; 
and  (6)  wives,  6,948,828,  making  a  total  of  13,935,051.* 

II.  The  celibate,  who  have  never  married — namely,  (a)  Bachelors, 
4>03i>582  ;  and  (6)  spinsters,  4.547,952,  making  a  total  of  8,579,534. 

III.  The  widowed,  in  two  groups  :  (a)  Widowers,  836,509  ;  and 
(6)  widows,  1,687,583  ;  making  a  total  of  2,524,092. 

Deparcieux,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  investigated  the 
relative  mortality  of  monks  and  nuns  in  France ;  and  he  compared 
their  life  with  that  of  Tontine  annuitants,  consisting  partly  of  married 
and  partly  of  unmarried  persons.  From  the  age  of  twenty  to  forty 
the  mortality  of  the  monks  and  nuns  living  in  '  single  blessedness' 
was  lower,  and  after  the  age  of  forty  it  was  higher  than  the  mortality 
of  the  annuitants.  The  excess  of  mortality  was  considerable  in  the 
monks.  The  condition  of  these  membei*s  of  religious  houses  is  at  all 
times  peculiar,  and  besides  their  vows  of  chastity  involved  a  peculiar 
discipline  likely  to  affect  their  lives.  Many  of  them  lived  in  Paris. 
We  can  now  deal  with  the  whole  population  of  France,  amounting, 
in  1 85 1,  to  thirty-six  millions  of  people,  some  dwelling  against  our 
southern  coast,  in  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  Normandy ;  some  in  Brit- 
tanny,  around  the  rugged  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  some  in  Orleans, 
Tours,  and  Nantes,  beside  the  'murmuring  Loire;'  some  on  the 
Garonne,  wandering  from  Toulouse  to  Bordeaux,  through  that  old 
Guienne,  fiimous  in  our  histoiy ;  some  climbing  up  the  Pyrenees,  or 
seated  in  Languedoc  or  in  Marseilles,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
some  on  the  rapid  Klione,  in  Provence,  the  seat  of  the  old  Courts  of 
Love— in  Lyons  and  in  Avignon;  some  extending  from  the  Alps 
and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and  the  Yosges,  over  Dauphiny, 
Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Champagne;  a^d  some  living  in  Paris, 
Bouen,  Havi*e,  and  the  region  around  the  Seine.  This  country, 
covered  by  its  millions  of  small  proprietors  living  on  the  parcels  into 
which  the  soil  was  divided  by  the  great  Kevolution — by  ctdtivators 
of  the  vine  and  the  olive  in  the  South,  of  the  apple  and  the  cereal 
crops  in  the  North — by  pastoral  families  on  the  Landes  and  on  the 
Mountains — by  artisans  and  manufacturers  in  a  few  large  cities,  con- 


*  The  French  censos  includes  many  foreign  husbands  who  have  left  their  wives 
at  home.    The  wives  in  Great  Britain  exceeded  the  husbands  by  70,353  in  1851. 
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tained  in  the  year  1851  nearly  fourteen  million  married  people  of 
both  sexes.  What  was  their  rate  of  mortality  ?  Under  the  Aench 
law,  young  men  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  young  women  of  the  age 
of  fifteen,  can  legally  marry.  Of  the  few  young  married  pairs  living, 
the  mortality  in  both  husbands  and  wives  was  excessively  high  under 
the  age  of  twenty.  Twice  as  many  wives  under  twenty  died  in  the 
year  as  died  out  of  the  same  numbers  of  the  unmarried ;  and  the 
mortality  was  much  higher  than  it  was  among  husbands  and  wives 
in  the  subsequent  decennial  of  life.  The  result  confirms  the  common 
opinion  of  the  evil  consequences  of  marriage  in  many  cases  under 
the  age  of  twenty,  before  the  growth  of  the  individual  man  or  woman 
is  completed. 

The  wives  of  the  next  twenty  years  of  age  experience  a  rate  of 
mortality  half  as  high  again  as  the  husbands  of  those  ages  suffer. 

The  mortality  of  the  husbands  is  exceedingly  low,  6*5  and  7*1, 
while  wives  of  twenty  to  thirty  die  at  the  rate  of  9-3  in  1 000,  in 
rather  higher  proportions  than  the  wives  of  the  subsequent  age, 
thirty  to  forty,  when  the  mortality  is  9-1.  This  excess  is  fairly 
ascribable  to  the  sorrows  of  childbearing,  and  to  no  small  extent  to 
ignorant  midwives. 

At  the  age  forty  to  fifty,  the  mortality  of  the  husbands  (10*3)  ii 
slightly  higher  than  tho  mortality  of  wives ;  and  so  it  remains  higher 
ever  afterwards,  but  the  difiference  is  not  considerable. 

Age.                                              Hatbands.  Witm. 

50—50         18.3         16.3 

60—70         35.4         .35.4 

70—80         88.0         84.9 

80—90         183.6         180.4 

Thus,  to  1000  husbands  living  at  the  age  sixty  to  seventy,  there 
are  354  deaths;  to  1000  wives,  35*4  deaths.  And  so  the  old  people 
go  on  in  the  table  tottering  down  the  hill  till  they  '  sleep  together  at 
the  foot.' 

How  fares  it  with  the  unmarried — the  celibate  ] 

At  the  younger  ages  under  twenty,  the  mortality  is,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  much  lower  in  the  two  sexes  than  it  is  in  the 
married. 

Age. 
UnmiuTicd.                                           Males.  Females. 

15 — 10        67     7*7  in  1000  die. 

At  all  the  ages  from  2^  to  60  immarried  men  experience  a  mudi 
higher  rate  of  mortality  than  unmarried  women.  The  excess  of 
the  mortality  of  males  at  the  age  of  20-— 30  was  in  the  ratio  of  11*3 
to  87.  It  was  aggravated  by  the  deaths  of  the  soldiers  dying  in 
Algeria,  and  in  the  Casernes  at  homo ;  but  in  the  subsequent  periods 
this  element  does  not  interfere  to  any  extent. 

Annual  deaths  to  1000  living  : — 

Females* 

10.3 

13.8 

«3.5 


Ages  of  the  Unmarried. 

Males. 

30—40         

12.4 

40—50         

17.7 

50—60          

29.5 
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At  fche  age  60  and  upwards,  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes  are  nearly 

equallj  mortal. 

Bat  how  is  it  as  between  the  married  and  the  unmarried  women ) 
Why  at  20 — 25  the  maidens  have  the  advantage,  and  the  difference 

is  not  inconsiderable. 

Of  1000  Females.  Married.  Umnanied. 

.  AnniuJ  Deaths        9.8        ...  ...  8.5 

At  the  age  25 — 30  the  mortality  of  the  unmarried  is  slightly  in 
excess  (9.2  to  9.0).  At  the  next  age  (30—40)  the  wives  are  the 
halest;  the  mortality  of  the  wives  being  9.1,  and  of  the  unmarried 
women  10.3.  At  the  age  of  40  the  married  women  experience  a 
much  lower  rate  of  mortality  than  the  unmarried  : — 

Married.  Unmarried. 

40—50         lo.o  13.8 

50—60         16.3  ^3.5 

60—70        35.4  49-8 

and  so  it  runs  through  all  ages. 

The  contrast  between  the  health  of  the  bachelors  and  of  the  married 
men  is  still  more  striking ;  the  young  bachelors  enjoying  an  advantage, 
the  old  ones  suffering  in  the  comparison. 

Mortality  per  1000  among  married  men  and  bachelors: — 


15—20 
«o— 30 

Married. 

::    :::    :::    '1:1    :: 

Unmarried. 
6.7 
"3 

30—40 
40—50 
50—60 
60—70 

7.' 

10.3 

18.3       .. 

35.4 

... 

12.4 
17.7 
19-5 
49-9 

And  after  the  ages  of  80,  the  mortality  of  the  two  classes  becomes 
nearly  equal 

If  unmarried  people  suffer  from  disease  in  undue  proportion, 
the  have-been-manied  suffer  still  more.  At  the  ages  under  40  the 
mortality  of  widows  is  higher  than  the  mortality  of  unmarried  women. 
At  the  earlier  ages  the  mortality  is  doubled.  At  40  and  upwards  their 
mortality  is  lower  than  the  mortality  of  unmarried  women  of  corre- 
sponding ages.     At  all  ages  widows  are  more  mortal  than  wives. 

Young  widowers  under  the  age  of  30,  and  even  under  the  age  of 
40,  experience  a  very  heavy  rate  of  mortality ;  and  after  60  the 
widowers  die  more  rapidly,  not  only  than  husbands,  but  more  rapidly 
than  old  bachelors. 

This  is  the  general  result : — Marriage  is  a  healthy  estate.  The 
single  individual  is  more  likely  to  be  wrecked  on  his  voyage  than  the 
lives  joined  together  in  matrimony. 

In  what  respect  do  the  married  among  the  masses  of  the  people  differ 
from  the  unmarried  classes  ? 

Where  the  earnings  of  the  two  classes  at  the  same  ages  are  equal 


*  This  is  accidentally  an  exaggeration ;  the  facts  are  insuffidetitt 
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tlie  married  man  must  have  a  smaller  share  of  the  means  of  lifing 
than  the  single  man,  for  he  shares  his  gains  with  his  wife  and  children. 
His  food  and  clothing  may  be  of  a  lower  description,  or  his  lodging 
be  more  crowded ;  but  this  is  often  counteracted  by  his  stimulated 
industry.  The  single  man  can  move  about  more  freely,  and  can  cany 
his  industry  to  the  best  market.  Upon  the  other  hand,  his  household 
comforts  are  less ;  the  watchful  care  of  a  woman  does  not  direct  the 
economy  of  his  dwelling ;  the  very  amplitude  of  his  means  exposes 
him'to  the  temptations  of  intemperance  and  vice.  His  feicalties  &11, 
and  sometimes  rise,  into  excesses  of  various  kinds. 

The  priests  and  the  soldiers  represent  the  unmariied  classes.  Men 
of  letters,  men  prosecuting  the  abstract  sciences,  men  of  fsunily  and 
small  means,  probably  figure  in  large  proportion  amongst  their  highest 
ranks :  criminals,  lunatics,  vagrants,  and  mendicants  among  the 
inferior  orders.  If  they  contain  some  of  the  lowest,  they  contain  also 
some  of  the  highest  members  of  their  race,  ascending  from  the  idiot 
up  to  Newton. 

The  saying  of  the  great  Chancellor  Bacon  has  in  it  a  colouring  of 
truth: — *  Certainly  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the 
public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  childless  men,  who  both 
in  affection  and  means  have  married  and  endowed  the  publia' 

The  wife  shares  the  fortune  of  the  husband ;  he  is  exposed  to 
violence,  she  to  the  incidents  of  childbearing. 

Nuns,  religious  sisters,  many  ladies  of  birth,  are  at  the  head; 
grisettes,  courtesans,  at  the  bottom  of  the  unmarried  trooi>8 — which 
figure  also  in  larger  proportion  than  the  married  among  the  female 
criminals,  lunatics,  idiots,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  deformed.  They 
include  some  of  the  loftiest  and  some  of  the  lowest  of  their  sex. 

Is  any  part  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  the  single  in  France  re- 
fei*able  to  vice  ? 

Yes ;  to  vice  and  its  attendant  irregularities.  Levy  asserts  that 
the  colleges  of  France  are  infested  by  vices  which  induce  debility, 
and  death  later  in  life.  The  French  youth  do  not  yet  engage  in 
strong  athletic  exercises,  which  it  is  well  known  are  the  safeguards  of 
our  public  schools.  Syphilis — the  odium  of  the  human  race— in- 
duces half  the  sickness,  and,  indirectly,  some  of  the  mortality  of  the 
army,  which  in  this  respect  fairly  represents  the  unmarried  population.* 

CouHesans  die  of  their  various  irregularities,  but  this  class  of  causes 
operates  chiefly  in  early  life. 

It  is  known  to  everybody  that  all  the  species  of  cultivated  planti^ 
and  all  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  have  been  greatly  improved 
in  Europe.  The  improvement  is  partly  due  to  the  favourable  con- 
ditions in  which  each  kind  has  been  placed.  It  is  mainly  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  constant  elimination  of  imperfect  types,  and  to  the  skilful 
selection  of  the  finest  individuals  out  of  each  successive  generation. 
Now  the  same  principle  evidently  regulates  to  a  certain  extent  the 

*  See  Aoton's  works* 
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marriages  in  France.  Cretins  do  not  marry ;  idiots  do  not  marry ; 
idle  yagrants  herd  together,  but  rarely  marry.  Criminals  by  birth 
and  education  do  not  marry  to  any  great  extent ;  formerly  they  were 
executed  in  great  numbers,  or  they  perished  in  the  prisons,  and  now 
the  galleys  interrupt  their  career.* 

The  children  of  fiimilies  which  have  been  afflicted  with  lunacy  are 
not  probably  sought  in  marriage  to  so  great  an  extent  as  others ;  and 
several  her^tary  diseases  present  practically  some  bar  to  matri- 
mony. The  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  healthy  are  mutually 
attractive ;  and  their  unions  are  promoted  by  the  parents  in  France, 
who  are  usually  on  very  friendly  terms  with  their  children,  and  often 
decide  the  choice  of  their  daughters  too  absolutely  and  with  too  little 
reference  to  the  affections.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  one 
of  his  most  delightful  romances,  tells  us  that  falling  in  love  at  first 
sight  is  the  only  genuine  way  in  which  people  do  fall  in  love.  But 
thiB  is  not  opposed  to  the  theory  of  selection ;  for  it  happens,  as  we 
see  in  the  most  authentic  stories,  that  the  lovers  at  first  sight  are 
invariably  full  of  irresistible  charms. 

Selection  then — ^not  such  as  the  Insurance  offices  exercise — but  a 
oei*tain  selection,  does  reduce,  to  some  extent,  the  mortality  of  the 
married. 

And,  upon  the  other  hand,  we  shall  be  justified  by  our  medical 
friends  in  admitting  that  a  certain  number  of  young  women,  and 
young  men  also,  die  directly  or  indirectly  of  disappointed  affection — 
die  of  love,  in  feet.  Some  destroy  themselves ;  others  pine  away 
most  piteously;  and  others  register  secret  vows  in  heaven  never 
to  marry. 

Finally,  it  is  held  generally  that  the  suppression  of  a  physiological 
function  is  prejudicial  to  health,  which  our  tables  confirm,  and  at  the 
same  time  qualify.  Chastity  in  itself  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Deparcieux*s  nuns,  raise  the  mortality  of  women  under  forty ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  consequences  of  vice  in  the  vicious,  the  selection 
operating  against  the  unmarried,  and  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love, 
the  mortality  of  unmarried  women  in  all  France  is  lower  than  the  mor- 
tality of  married  women.  After  that  age  the  health  of  the  nuns 
gave  way  to  some  extent ;  but  this  was,  perhaps,  as  Deparcieux 
asserts,  the  consequence  in  that  period  of  various  kinds  of  austerities, 
an  absence  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  want  of  little  comforts 
which  were  found  in  the  dwellings  of  simple  artisans  who  knew  how 
to  keep  their  houses  in  order.  The  effects  of  religious  chastity  in 
France  have  been  recently  discussed  by  Dr.  Mayer,  who  with  some 
Catholic  authorities  contends  that  it  has  in  itself  no  prejudicial  effect ; 
but  this  is  not  the  prevalent  opinion.  Levy  professes  the  contrary 
doctrine.  I  cannot  discuss  this  medical  controversy  here.  But  the 
poetSy  where  the  affections  are  ooncemed^  possess  an  insight  almost 


*  Of  I  CO  French  orimiDala,  60  are  unmarried.  Two  in  three  saicides  are  un- 
married. Of  1736  women  insane,  989  were  ipinsters,  391  widows,  and  397  wives. 
(Levy,  vol.  ii.  p.  74-) 
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divine ;  which  is  as  true  in  its  indications  as  analytic  leienoe.  yu> 
ginity  in  the  poetical  creed  was  ever  proof  against  danger ;  the  lion 
would  not  harm  the  *  heavenly  Una.' 

So  dear  to  heaven  is  laintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  angels  lackey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 

The  body  partakes  of  the  soul's  '  immortal  essence ;'  but  no  sooner  ii 
*  defilement'  let  into  the  temple  than  the  life  grows  '  clotted  with 
contagion.'  The  reading  of  the  allegory  is  evident  The  poeti^  how- 
ever, see  all  sides  of  character,  and  Shakspeare's  Parolleg,  a '  great 
way  fool'  as  he  is,  says  all  the  evil  that  physiology  hais  yet  sos- 
l>ected  in  this  estate.  Lallemand  describes  vividly  the  saffetingi  of 
the  French  priests  from  celibacy-^exposed  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the 
confessional  Yows  of  celibacy  on  the  part  of  large  bodies  of  young 
men  and  of  young  women  are  always  dangerous ;  but  the  question  (2 
marriage  or  of  celibacy  is  a  question  of  temperament  and  of  dicum- 
stanoes — so  it  is  very  properly  left  in  England  to  individuals  of  full 
age  to  decide  their  lot  on  their  own  responsibility,  under  friendly,  or 
if  they  please,  professional  advice.  In  France  there  is  always  a  luge 
number  of  unmarried  women  of  a  marriageable  age.  Thus^  in  the 
last  returns,  2,231,535  women  figure  as  spinstersy  of  the  age  of 
twenty  to  forty  ;  the  wives  of  that  age  numbering  3,200,561. 

Is  this  the  result  of  religious  vows,  or  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
celibacy  ? — Not  to  any  gi*eat  extent.  In  Great  Britain  the  propor- 
tions are  not  very  different.  Ultimately  nine  in  ten  who  live  marry. 
The  notion  that  the  number  of  women  shut  up  in  oonvents,  had  any 
direct  effect  in  diminishing  population  was  incorrect  In  every 
society  large  numbers  will  not,  and  large  numbers  should  not,  marry. 
They  have  wide  fields  of  life  before  them,  and  public  works,  devotion, 
noble  foundations,  '  friendly  love,'  will  enable  them  to  achieve  those 
triumphs  which  Bacon  h8s  taught  us  to  expect  at  their  hands. 

Why  is  the  mortality  of  young  widows  and  widowers  so  excessive  t 
I.  They  share  the  pains  of  the  unmarried  and  they  have  their 
own  griefe.  2.  The  pairs,  of  which  one  dies  prematurely,  must  in 
the  aggregate  be  in  more  unfavourable  sanitary  circumstances  thin 
the  rest  of  the  population.  3.  The  one  may  take  from  the  other 
fever,  and,  in  crowded  chambers,  catarrh,  ending  in  consumption, 
as  the  army  returns  show.  4.  The  widow  with  children,  especially 
in  France,  where  there  is  no  poor  law,  suffers  frx>m  privation; 
the  widower  from  a  disorderly  house.  The  loss  of  a  beloved  wife 
is  the  heaviest  affliction  which  a  man  can  sustain.  It  unaettki 
many  minds.  Jacques  Bonhomme  is  left  desolate  ;  his  wife  no  longer 
cheers  his  home,  nurses  him  in  sickness,  shares  his  cares,  consoles  him, 
counsels  him,  loves  him.  The  voice  which  followed  Jacques  to  the 
cabaret,  and  reminded  him  of  the  hostages  which  he  had  given  to 
fortune,  is  silent     He  plunges  into  intemperance ;  vice  and  disorder 
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follow ;  his  plot  of  land  is  torn  from  his  grasp  by  the  mortgagee  : 
his  body  finds  its  way  to  the  cemetery ;  his  soul,  we  may  hope,  soars 
to  his  companion  in  heaven.  For  Jacques  Bonhomme  was  solely 
destroyed  by  her  imtimely  death. 

Children  supply  in  some  respects  the  loss  of  the  dead ;  and  where 
the  surviving  are  childless  they  have  the  resources  of  their  unmarried 
life  to  retreat  on.  But  re-marriage  is  the  popular  consolation  ;  young 
widows  in  health  marry  at  a  &ster  rate  than  maids,  and  widowers 
marry  three  or  fourfold  as  fast  as  bachelors.  The  weakly  and  sickly 
are  left  by  this  second  selection,  and  swell  the  apparent  mortality  of 
the  dass.  All  these  disruptions  of  wedlock,  however,  leave  '  rooted 
sorrows,*  and  the  day  is  to  be  desired  when  '  Conjux  XJnivira/  or  its 
equivalent,  may  be  inscribed  on  nearly  all  tombs. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  by  a  wise  ordinance  of  Heaven,  the 
lathers  and  mothers  of  a  nation — those  who  transmit  its  life  from 
generation  to  generation — live  long.  They  sustain  their  children  and 
live  with  their  grandchildren.  Families  are  thus  not  detached  frag- 
ments. The  traditions,  the  works,  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  go  on 
continually ;  and  the  common  life  flows  like  a  mighty  river.  The 
immortality  of  the  race  on  earth  is  secured  by  marriage  ;  and  mortals 
in  giving  seem  to  receive  life  from  the  fountain  of  life.  K  '  nuptial 
love  maketh,'  it  also  preserveth  mankind. 

At  all  ages  after  twenty-five,  married  men  enjoy  an  immunity  from 
illnesses,  or  their  diseases  are  less  fatal  than  the  diseases  of  the 
unmaiTied  men  of  corresponding  ages.  And  wives  of  the  age  of 
forty — after  they  have  nursed  children — enjoy  a  degree  of  health 
which  neither  their  selection,  nor  the  vices  nor  the  virtues  of  the 
unmarried  can  explain.  Yet  we  seem  to  hear  the  wails  of  the  young 
mothers  dying  every  year  in  childbirth.  Those  sorrows  also  can  be 
mitigated  by  science.  Through  the  progress  of  medicine  the  deaths 
of  mothers  are  every  year  decreasing,  and  as  sanitary  science  is 
diffused,  by  associations  like  this,  they  will  become  uncommon,  if  none 
but  healthy  women 'marry,  and  if  young  persons  under  age,  except  in 
rare  exceptional  cases,  will  postpone  their  marriage  at  this  price — ^that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  prolong  what  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield  called  the 
happiest  hours  of  life. 

I  have  now  passed  in  review  the  six  classes  of  the  population  of 
France,  and  have  ventured  to  draw  some  deductions  of  general  appli- 
cation. The  French  differ  from  us  in  some  respects ;  but  the  English 
and  French  nations  consist  essentially  of  the  same  three  races — Celts ; 
Franks  or  Saxons ;  and  Normans — in  different  proportions,  and 
modified  by  position  and  climate.  The  state  of  manners  among  the 
married  is  not,  we  may  fairly  hope,  represented  by  the  common  French 
novels.  The  French  people  have  among  them  many  vicious,  and  still 
many  more  virtuous  characters.  The  mass  of  the  small  agriculturists 
and  of  the  artisans  is  moral,  yet  I  trust  that  in  some  respects  they  are 
excelled  by  the  people  of  England.  I  trust  that  poor  widows  are  better 
provided  for  in  England  than  in  France,  and  that  the  unmarried  popu- 
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lation  in  England  suffers  somewhat  less  than  in  France.  The  husbands 
and  the  wives  differ  in  one  essential  respect  from  their  French  neighboun. 
6,948,828  wives  in  France  gave  birth  to  898,254  children  annually ; 
4.329,322  wives  in  the  United  Kingdom  gave  birth  to  about  809,000 
children  annually  in  the  years  1849-53  ;  and  in  the  year  1856  the 
English  births  pro^jably  surpassed  the  French  in  numbers.  They  are 
our  rivals — not  our  unworthy  rivals — in  arts,  in  manufactures,  iii 
arms,  and  in  diplomacy.  In  the  increase  of  population  as  well  as  of 
the  power  which  it  represents,  and  in  planting  colonies — future 
nations — France  has  been  surpassed  by  England.  This  the  country 
owes  to  the  numerous  children  of  English  parents,  who  are  added  to 
the  population,  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  flEither  or  even  of 
the  mother.  English  mothers  are,  I  believe,  as  healthy  as  French 
mothers  ;  and  therefore  what  we  have  proved  holds  in  France  holds 
also  in  England.  But  it  is  desirable  that  the  question  should  he 
independently  investigated  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Table  I.    France.— i?ate  of  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  1 

853. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

Aget. 
All  Ages. 

1 

Unmarried. 

1    Married. 

Widower*. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widova. 

«.093 

1.756 

7.149 

2.024 

1.534 

5.804 

15— 

.668 

^934 

18.688 

.7V« 

1.364 

10.673 

10 — 

I.T28 

.654 

2.877 

.874 

.930 

2.310 

30— 

1.236 

.714 

1.849 

1        1.030 

.911 

1.365 

40— 

1.774 

1.026 

^.005 

1        '.381 

.999 

..366 

50— 

^•9i5 

1.830 

^.952 

^•347 

1.627 

2.169 

60— 

4.986 

3.544 

5.414 

4.977 

3.540 

4.670 

70— 

10.974 

8.859 

12.871 

11.337 

8.490 

10.717 

80— 

ai.071 

18.363 

24.799 

!     24.143 

18.044 

22.850 

90— 

^8.096 

26.016 

41.344 

29.580 

18.778 

36.273 

100 — 

76.767 

98.674 

48.605 

1    45.847 

70.505 

42.856 

The  Table  may  be  read  thus : — In  1853  to  eveiy  100  Unmarried  men  living  in 
France  of  the  age  20-30  there  were  1. 128  deaths  of  Unmarried  men,  or  1 1  in  1000 ; 
to  every  100  Married  men  at  the  same  age  .654  deaths  of  Married  men,  or  neariy  7 
in  1000;  and  to  every  100  Widowers,  2.877  deaths  of  Widowers,  or  29  in 
1000. 

A  correction  has  been  made  for  increase  of  population,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  increjisc  has  been  uniform  at  every  age,  and  that  the  same  rate  of  increase  has 
taken  place  since  185 1  as  was  observed  between  1846  and  185 1.  A  correction 
has  also  been  made  both  in  Population  and  Deaths  for  ages  not  stated. 

The  Tables  II.  and  III.  are  condensed  from  M.  Legoyt's  Official  Tables.  To 
him  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts. 
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On  Residences  for  the  Insane.    By  John  Conollv,  M.D. 

IT  seems  to  have  been  long  before  tbe  assistance  afforded  in  other 
forms  of  human  infirmity  was  extended  to  persons  bereft  of  reaaon. 
Their  actions  and  appearance  being  usuaUy  repulsive  or  alarming 
they  were  avoided,  and  suffered  to  wander  about  uncared  for  until 
this  freedom  became  inconvenient  or  dangerous,  and  were  then  tied 
up,  and  beaten  and  starved,  kept  out  of  sighi^  and  forgotten. 
Remnants  of  this  system  were  to  be  recognised  long  after  aaylumi 
were  built  for  lunatics,  and  even  to  a  period  within  the  remembrance 
of  persons  now  living.  It  is,  indeed,  only  within  the  last  thirij 
years  tliat  the  exertions  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  com- 
menced at  York  about  forty  years  sooner,  became  really  suoceBsfal  in 
awakening  general  attention  to  the  treatment  required  to  reiion 
health  of  body  and  of  mind  in  those  affected  with  the  dreadful  malady 
of  insanity. 

Much  has  been  lately  written  in  the  public  journals  on  the  subject 
of  proi)er  residences  for  the  insane,  aiising  partly  out  of  one  ex- 
ceptionable case  of  mismanagement  recently  occurring  in  a  private 
asylum,  but  containing  views  and  observations  founded  on  abmei 
which  have  long  ceased  to  characterize  asylums  in  general.  These 
writings  have  naturally  caused  great  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  have  relatives  afflicted  with  insanity ;  and  have  also  contained  or 
led  to  suggestions,  either  impracticable  or  which  would  multiply  the 
evils  so  justly  condemned. 

The  mortality  among  the  insane,  and  recoveries  from  all  formi  of 
mental  diHorder,  appear  to  be  so  much  influenced  by  the  sanitaiy 
circumstances  surrounding  them,  as  perhaps  alone  to  afford  an  excoae 
for  offering  some  remarks  on  the  subject  to  the  Department  of  Pablie 
Health,  and  for  describing  some  of  the  peculiar  characteristioB  of 
insanity  which  must  always,  and  necessarily,  modify  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  reception  of  insane  patients,  determine  the  residenoei 
proper  for  them,  and  make  special  as  well  as  general  resources  in- 
dispensable. 

it  seems  to  have  been  too  much  forgotten  that  in  every  case  of 
insanity  the  lirat  object  should  be,  as  in  other  maladies,  the  recovery 
of  the  i)aticnt ;  and  that  this  is  often  impossible  without  a  removal  of 
the  patient  from  home.  All  the  influences  and  all  the  associations  of 
home  become  perverted,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  in  this  unhappy 
malady :  the  alarm,  and  even  the  affection,  of  surrounding  friends 
lead  to  hurtful  concessions  and  indulgences,  and  to  the  withdrawal  of 
all  wholesome  control ;  until  the  bodily  disoi-dcr  present  in  the  fiwt 
Htii^^cH  in  increased,  and  the  mind  is  more  and  more  irritated,  thus 
making  eventual  recovery  more  difficult,  and  often  altogether  doubtful 
or  impossible.  Great  dangers  arise  in  the  meantime,  and  dreadful 
accidents  are  the  frequent  result.  The  mere  security  of  the  patient 
thei;  becomes;  unavoidably;  tbe  first  consideration.    But  the  physician 
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must  never  forget  that  the  mental  disorder  wliich  is  terrifying  a 
whole  family  is  a  disorder  dangerous  to  the  patient's  life ;  and  yet,  if 
prompt  and  proper  measures  are  resorted  to,  is  generally,  in  its  recent 
forma,  curable.  These  measures  comprehend  medical  treatment  and 
moral  control.  The  symptoms  are  to  be  mitigated,  whilst  the  patient 
Ib  to  be  protected.  Not  only  the  form  of  the  attack,  but  the  worldly 
drcumBtances  of  the  patient,  require  immediate  consideration. 

One  or  two  illustrations,  taken  from  the  most  ordinary  forms  of 
recent  mental  disorder,  will  perhaps  best  show  what  respect  must  be 
had  to  both  these  considerations,  in  selecting  a  proper  residence  for 
an  insane  patient.  Let  us  recollect  then,  first,  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  mental  excitement,  or  acute  mania. 

After  a  few  peculiarities  of  manner,  and  occasional  oddity  of  talk, 
manifest  mental  disturbance  ensues ;  various  projects  rapidly  succeed 
each  other,  associated  with  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  power,  or  wealth, 
or  accomplishments.  Great  restlessness  supervenes,  and  a  desire  for 
instant  travel,  even  to  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  Opposition  produces 
paroxysms  of  rage.  Very  soon  the  patient  menaces  those  about  him ; 
gesticulates,  shouts,  screams,  rushes  fiercely  upon  supposed  enemies,  or 
spies,  or  conspirators,  or  murderers.  He  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
tiiose  about  him,  and  those  dearest  to  him,  his  wife  or  his  children.  He 
is  careless  of  dress,  of  cleanliness,  and  of  decency.  In  such  a  state,  the 
management  essential  to  recovery  is  impracticable  in  his  own  house, 
or  in  any  private  family.  If  the  patient  is  a  poor  man,  he  is  taken, 
fortanately  for  him,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  county 
asylum,  where  the  cords,  necessarily  resorted  to  in  his  own  habitation 
as  the  only  security  against  his  frantic  actions,  are  at  once  removed ; 
his  wretched  clothes  are  taken  off,  and  he  has  the  comfort  of  a 
warm  bath,  and  receives  various  kind  attentions  from  experienced 
attendants,  and  is  visited  by  humane  officers,  and  has  good  food 
oflbred  ta  him,  and  a  dean  bed  in  a  room  in  which  he  can  neither 
hurt  himself  nor  others.  The  cure,  with  the  poor  man,  therefore, 
often  begins  at  once.  His  mind  and  body  are  both  favourably 
influenced.  As  long  as  he  requires  watching  he  is  carefully  watched. 
He  soon  becomes  calmer;  and  although  he  may  not  immediately 
recover,  the  general  superintendence  of  the  asylum  is  consistent  with 
his  taking  exercise,  breathing  fresh  air,  being  well  fed  and  clothed, 
being  employed  or  amused,  and  lying  in  his  nightly  bed  with  free 
limbs. 

But  when  the  malady  appears  in  the  same  violent  form  in  a  person 
of  the  class  above  the  poor,  the  plan  of  treatment  is  not  so  promptly 
resolved  upon.  Family  councils  are  held,  individiml  prejudices  have 
to  be  combated,  the  desire  to  keep  the  nature  of  the  patient's  illness 
secret  causes  every  direct  mode  of  relief  to  be  objected  to,  and, 
above  all,  the  very  name  of  a  private  asylum  produces  a  shudder  in 
the  circle  of  distressed  and  weeping  relatives.  Their  situation,  if 
their  resources  are  very  limited,  is  indeed  pitiable.  The  public 
asylums,  with  a  few  happy  exceptions  (Bethlehem  Hospital,  St. 
Lake's,  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  near  Northampton,   and  t\vQ 
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Coton  Hill  Asylum  near  Stafford),  and  the  private  asyltuns  where  the 
terms  are  not  more  than  can  be  afforded,  do  not  offer  the  advantage! 
enjoyed  in  the  county  asylums  by  the  more  fortunate  pauper. 
Institutions  adapted  to  the  insane  of  the  poorer  of  the  middle  and 
educated  classes  are  yet  unhappily  wanting. 

In  reality,  however,  the  greater  evils  incidental  to  the  itate  of 
insanity  are  generally  and  most  heavily  accumulated  on  the  rich.  In 
the  houses  of  persons  of  distinction  the  desire  of  concealment  prevails 
more  strongly  than  among  people  of  moderate  rank,  and  posBenom, 
and  prospects ;  and  the  deceptive  belief  is  indulged  in  that  m<»iej 
alone  can  command  every  resource ;  so  that  a  determined  attempt  is 
made  to  have  the  patient  treated  at  home.  As  long  as  this  vain 
attempt  is  persevered  in,  the  whole  house  becomes  a  land  of  asylum, 
but  without  the  advantages  of  an  asylum.  The  patient  will  not  be  oon- 
trolled  by  the  members  of  his  own  family ;  he  defies  the  feeble  effoiti 
of  his  servants ;  and  the  services  of  the  nearest  persons  posseswd  ef 
muscular  strength  are  generally  resorted  to,  and  they,  on  their  psrl^ 
resort  to  the  coarsest  means  of  coercion  and  bodily  restraint.  'S\^\m 
ensue,  blows,  and  bruises,  and  wounds.  Windows  are  broken ;  bed* 
curtains  are  torn  down ;  doors  are  smashed ;  the  fire-irons  beoome 
dangerous  missiles;  and  the  patient  breaks  out  of  the  house,  terrifying 
the  neighbours,  and  incurring  the  risk  of  various  injuries.  After  tins 
he  is  overpowered,  knocked  down,  held  by  the  throat,  knelt  upon, 
forcibly  bound  with  ropes,  or  handcuffed  and  1^-locked  in  the 
roughest  mode  suggested  by  ignorance  and  fear.  Then,  periiai« 
without  consideration,  the  nearest  asylum,  no  matter  what  its  cl»- 
racter,  is  applied  to  for  the  aid  of  attendants,  two  or  three  of  whom 
are  obtained,  often  so  ill  instructed  and  so  unskilled  as  to  meeting  tbe 
various  difficulties  of  a  case  of  mania  in  any  better  manner,  as  to 
permit  the  patient  to  continue  bound,  no  matter  how,  so  that  he  b 
prevented  from  striking  or  kicking  them.  In  all  other  respects  the 
patient  remains  neglected,  thirsty,  unwashed,  feverish,  raving ;  and 
in  many  cases,  becoming  more  and  more  exhausted  and  weaker  eveij 
day,  he  dies. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  picture,  and  give  a  few  moments  oonsiden- 
tiou  to  the  form  of  mental  disorder  most  opposed  to  maniacal  excite- 
ment, namely,  melancholia.  In  this  woful  affection,  some  unknown 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  for  a  time  exists,  which  shuts  out  sll 
pleasurable  sensations,  all  cheerfulness,  and  all  hope.  This  malady  ]i» 
like  other  forms  of  insanity,  common  to  men  and  to  women  ;  but  u, 
I  think,  more  frequent  in  women.  No  rank,  and  none  of  the  ordinaiy 
advantages  of  life,  social  or  mental,  form  a  security  against  it  An 
irreproachable  life,  cultivation  of  mind,  and  habits  of  the  strictest 
piety,  do  not  ward  off  its  attacks.  The  patient  thinks  herself  steeped 
in  infamy  and  sin ;  believes  that  she  has  ruined  all  her  relations,  and 
is  to  be  put  to  a  disgraceful  and  public  death ;  or,  more  dreadful  still, 
thinks  herself  abandoned  by  the  Almighty.  Thoughts  of  suicide 
almost  always  supervene  on  this  state,  and  self-destruction  can  only  be 
prevented  by  constant  watching,  and  by  arrangements  not  pooible  in 
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a  private  house.  The  act  contemplated  is  viewed  as  a  duty,  and 
the  thoughts  are  ever  bent  upon  it ;  although  intervals  of  calm- 
ness and  simulation  occur,  which  usually  lead  to  fatal  concessionj^  ou 
the  part  of  Mends,  and  to  a  remission  of  precautions,  of  which  the 
patient  knows  how  to  avail  herself.  The  staircases,  the  windows,  the 
chimney,  a  knife  lefb  on  a  table,  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  piece  of  tape 
or  string,  a  stray  towel,  a  nail  or  peg  in  the  wall,  or  even,  sometimes, 
a  penoil-case,  or  a  key,  or  anything  that  can  be  swallowed,  are  con- 
verted into  the  means  of  death.  When  walking  out,  a  pond,  a  brook, 
a  bridge,  a  cart  or  carriage  in  motion,  an  advancing  railway  train,  may 
each,  if  offered  to  the  senses  of  the  melancholic  patient,  become  sugges- 
tive of  some  instantaneous  mode  of  terminating  life.  None  but  those 
who  liave  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  a  patient  of  this  kind  can 
imagine  the  ever-during  anxiety  existing  in  a  family  in  such  unhappy 
circumstances.  Uneasiness  and  dread  supersede  all  other  thoughts 
and  feelings ;  all  ordinary  occupations  are  suspended,  or  pursued  with 
interruptions.  Every  footstep  alarms ;  every  sound  suspends  the 
breath  of  the  listeners.  In  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  safety  for 
the  patient  at  home.  No  medical  man,  no  clergyman,  no  private 
housekeeper,  would  receive  such  a  patient  for  any  consideration ;  but 
when  the  same  patient  is  transferred  to  a  good  asylum,  much  of  the 
anxiety,  and  much  of  the  danger,  cease  at  once.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
other  resource. 

In  both  of  these  contrasted  examples,  the  question  of  the  patient's 
removal  becomes  then  unavoidable,  and  the  advantage  of  removal 
undeniable.  Numerous  examples  might  be  added,  taken  from 
various  forms  of  mental  disorder.  But  the  important  question,  as 
to  the  proper  place  or  residence  for  the  patient,  which  involves  very 
serious  considerations,  is  that  which  has  been  pecidiarly  prejudiced 
by  the  recent  discussions  in  the  public  papers.  It  has  been  assumed, 
^at  as  abuses  still  exist  in  some  private  asylums,  no  good  asylums 
are  to  be  found.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed,  seeing  how  com- 
fortable pauper  patients  are  in  county  asylums,  that  there  should 
be  public  asylums  for  the  richer  patients  also.  Perhaps  it  is  really 
to  be  wished  that  there  were  such.  But  as  there  are  very  few 
public  asylums,  even  for  persons  of  moderate  circumstances,  yet 
above  pauperism,  and  none  at  all  for  the  rich,  those-  who  take  a 
aincere  interest  in  the  proper  treatment  of  the  insane,  still  wishing 
to  avoid  private  asylums,  become  captivated  by  suggestions  for  richer 
patients  being  treated  in  detached  residences,  where  no  other  patient 
is  received.  The  evils  incurred  by  such  arrangements  are  many 
and  great ;  and  such,  indeed,  as  to  make  the  position  of  the  lunatics 
of  wealthy  families  inferior  to  that  of  the  lunatic  pauper. 

Insanity  is  a  great  leveller ;  but  in  all  my  professional  observa- 
tion I  have  scarcely  ever  met,  in  any  class  of  society,  with  patients 
so  deplorably  situated  as  in  these  detached  or  isolated  residences 
for  the  reception  of  single  patients  whose  property  gave  them  the 
unhappy  privilege  of  being  secluded  in  them.  Such  houses  are  usually 
the  property  of  a  retired  attendant ;  some  man  or  woman  whose  habits 
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have  been  formed  in  old-fiashioned  establishments,  and  who,  too  often, 
regiirds  the  patient  as  merely  a  source  of  continued  income.  The 
patients  consigned  to  them  are  often  without  the  medical  and  genenl 
caro  and  superintendence  which  they  would  have  in  any  good  priTiit 
asylum,  and  equally  without  the  comforts  of  a  privBrte  reodenoa 
They  are  also  excluded  from  all  the  social  advantages  consiitent  with 
good  private  asylums,  and  of  which  the  results  are  found  to  be  lo 
singularly  salutary ;  and  live  in  a  solitude  calculated  to  nune  eveiy 
passing  delusion  into  strength,  and  to  leave  every  evil  habit  to  nm 
to  incurable  extremes.  Gloomy  surrounding  walls,  a  neglected  and 
slovenly  garden,  desolate  patches  of  barren  ground,  iU-dreesed  atten- 
dants, who  consider  the  physician's  visit  as  a  troublesome  intmsioii, 
prepare  him  to  find  a  patient  whose  costume  and  general  appearance 
ai-e  scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  those  of  a  gentleman.  Eyerytliing  in 
the  interior  of  the  house  corresponds  with  its  exterior  aspect.  The 
patient's  condition,  both  physical  and  moral,  is  wretched.  If  he  is 
harmless,  he  is  allowed  to  indulge  in  all  negligent  habits  as  to  dreei, 
as  to  diet  and  exercise,  and,  indeed,  as  to  evei^hing  that  saves  imme- 
diate trouble  to  those  about  him.  He  is  permitted  to  take  stimnlanti 
if  ho  desires  them,  and  his  attendants  avail  themselves  of  his  exampk^ 
either  in  the  house  or  in  public-houses.  The  attendants  themselves, 
even  when  most  dis|X)sed  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  patient,  become 
listless  and  apathetic,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  idle  lift 
they  lead ;  and  the  patient  has  no  person  of  cultivated  mind  to  sbbo- 
ciate  with,  or  to  appeal  to ;  no  variety  of  objects  or  persons  to  attnct 
or  to  exercise  his  attention  ;  and  often  not  even  a  book  to  read.  If  the 
patient  is  not  so  gentle  and  submissive,  and  the  attendants  are  not 
possessed  of  good  temper  and  patience,  mechanical  restraint  is  freely 
resorted  to  ;  instruments  for  such  restraint  being  usually  entrosted  to 
their  discretion.  During  the  hours  of  night,  especially  when  the  patient 
is  feverish  and  restless,  and  perhaps  disposed  to  violence,  requiring 
especial  care  and  every  effort  to  soothe  and  compose  him,  the  strait- 
waistcoat  is  still  too  often  substituted  for  all  the  attentions  that  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  paid  to  him  in  a  well-managed  asylum,  pub- 
lic or  private.  All  such  attentions  are  omitted,  and  fall  into  habitoil 
disuse  j  and  the  unprotected  patient  is  made  helpless  that  the  atten- 
dants may  sleep.  I  wish  to  avoid  all  exaggeration,  and  even  an? 
statements  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  question  under  oonsidenh 
tion ;  but  I  have  seen,  in  these  detached  residences,  practices  and 
consequences  of  which  the  description  is  not  required,  but  of  whidi 
the  end  was  the  death  of  patients  who,  I  believe,  if  placed  ii 
a  good  private  asylum,  might  have  lived  and  recovered. 

Scarcely  in  any  private  asylum  now  existing  in  this  countiy 
could  such  general  neglect  and  such  fatal  abuses  be  found.  That 
some  remains  of  the  old  abuses  yet  linger  in  a  few  of  them,  and 
that  with  such  abuses  neglect  is  always  associated,  may  be  true; 
there  are,  of  course,  some  private  asylums  established,  almost  ondis- 
guisedly,  as  mere  places  of  profit,  and  in  which  an  excessive  economy 
accumulates  many  evils,  difficult  of  detection  ;  too  scanty  food  j  too 
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little  attention  to  warmth  in  winter,  and  coolness  in  summer ;  and 
all  the  fiitilts  arising  from  the  employment  of  harsh  and  disreputable 
attendants ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  will  gradually  lead  to  a 
severer  scrutiny  than  has  often  been  exercised  as  to  the  position  and  cha- 
racter of  persons  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  insane  ;  and  that  some 
proof  will  1)0  required  of  the  medical  attendants  in  private  asylums 
not  being  utterly  unprepared  for  the  important  duty  of  relieving  or 
curing  patients  disordered  in  mind.  Certain  preparatory  studies  and 
opportunities  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge  should  be  insisted 
upon,  for  which  facilities  ought  to  bo  given  in  all  our  coimty  asylums ; 
each  of  which,  during  at  least  three  mouths  in  a  year,  should  be  a 
school  of  clinical  instruction.  Medical  students  would  avail  them- 
selves of  such  an  advantage  with  avidity  ;  and  their  doing  so  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public. 

Generally  speaking,  the  private  asylums  in  England  are  now  so 
well  conducted  as  to  present  every  advantage  adapted  to  the  richer 
patients,  and  to  secure  all  the  care  and  comfort  which  the  poorer 
patient  enjoys  in  our  admii*able  county  asylums.  The  arrangements 
made  by  proprietors  of  high  character  and  education  are  suitable  to 
patients  of  the  higher  ranks  or  of  the  wealthy  classes ;  including 
quiet  and  privacy  when  needed,  and  salutai'y  social  adaptations  when 
practicabla  Hemoval  to  those  institutions  from  the  patient's  home 
is  usually  followed  by  an  immediate  alleviation  of  his  malady  ;  and 
he  becomes  at  once  surrounded  by  every  circumstance  and  means 
£BiYonrable  to  cure.  Public  asylums  for  the  rich  could  not  possibly 
offer  more  advantages,  nor  secure  such  special  attention  to  each 
patient.  They  appear  to  be  recommended  by  the  publicity  they 
would  give  to  every  patient's  case ;  and  this  publicity  would  not  be 
submitted  to.  The  friends  of  patients  of  the  higher  and  even  of  the 
middle  classes  would  shrink  from  it.  A  very  lamentable  effect  would 
ensue  j  that  of  causing  many  more  patients  to  be  immured  in  the 
private  residences  for  one  patient,  already  described  ;  or  the  shutting 
up  in  garrets,  or  in  the  secluded  wings  of  countiy  mansions,  of  many 
patients  of  rank  and  wealth,  who  would  be  left  entirely  to  the  care  of 
leryants,  never  seen  by  commissioners,  or  relatives,  or  friends,  but 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  social  life  and  out  of  remembrance.  The 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  great  and  ambitious  families  has  too  oflen 
led  to  the  consignment  of  a  mad  or  imbecile  member  to  this  hopeless 
solitude ;  the  ft\ct  of  their  existence  being  soon  forgotten,  and  forming, 
many  years  afterward,  a  sort  of  mysterious  family  legend  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlets. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  an  instance  of  misconduct  in  an  asylum 
for  private  patients  ought  not  to  make  the  public  forgetful  of  tlie  marked 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  both  public  and  private 
asylums  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Almost  everything  in  their 
arrangements  may  be  said  to  have  changed ;  and  the  animadversions 
lately  made  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  the  illustrations 
resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  heightening  their  impression,  have^  in 
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reality,  been  based  on  negligences  and  cruelties  exposed  and  banished 
many  years  since.  Neither  gross  ill-treatment  of  insane  persons,  nor 
the  detention  of  patients  after  recovery,  can  now  be  considered 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.  The  few  patients  met  with  in 
asylums  who  appear  to  be  well  enough  to  return  into  the  wozid,  are 
either  such  as  would  be  overwhelmed  in  mind  by  the  change,  or  who 
entreat  the  proprietor  of  the  asylum  to  remain  in  a  home  where  ihej 
have  no  wants,  or  cares,  or  responsibilities.  For  a  great  miyority  of 
the  patients  the  painful  trials  of  ordinary  social  life  are  indeed  hapfiily 
exchanged  for  residences  where  their  comfort  and  health  are  systema- 
tically attended  to,  and  where  they  are  subjected  to  no  disappoint* 
ments,  to  no  unkind  words  or  actions,  and  to  no  dangers,  a  charitable 
construction  being  put  upon  all  that  they  do  and  all  that  they  say,  in 
all  the  varying  moods  of  their  malady. 

Statistical  details  are  scarcely  required  to  show  that  the  health  of 
any  class  of  persons  must  be  ameliorated  by  the  careful  exdnsion 
from  their  residences  of  all  known  and  avoidable  causes  of  diseasa 
With  the  exception  of  the  county  asylums  near  London,  of  wbidi 
the  prodigious  size  will  be  found  to  create  new  sources  of  sicknesii 
all  public  and  private  institutions  for  the  insane  are  now  so  regulated, 
that  all  the  known  and  ordinary  causes  of  the  lai^  mortality  once 
prevailing  in  such  places  are  most  diligently  gua^ed  against,  and 
whatever  is  known  to  bo  favourable  to  health  is  as  studiously  con- 
sidered and  supplied. 

Acute  cases  of  mania,  even  in  young  persons,  have  a  tendency  to 
be  speedily  fatal ;  and  almost  cveiy  form  of  insanity,  whatever  ex- 
citement and  violence  may  be  exhibited,  is  associate  with  debihtj 
and  the  same  tendency  to  fatal  exhaustion.  Many  facts  are  on 
record  which  show  that  in  the  old  institutions  these  tendencies  were 
not  opposed  by  proper  medical  treatment  or  by  sanitaiy  attentions. 
Exposui*e  of  the  patients  to  cold,  to  damp,  to  dirt  and  darkneai, 
and  to  8emi-starvation,  was  almost  the  rule  in  all  asylums.  Large 
bloodlettings,  severe  blisterings,  lowering  medicines,  the  privation  of 
fresh  air  and  of  exercise,  prolonged  confinement  in  narrow  wooden 
cribs,  or  enchainment  to  pillai-s  and  walls,  in  basement  rooms  or 
apartments  where  proper  ventilation  was  unknown,  all  contributed 
to  produce  an  excessive  mortality.  Even  so  lately  as  twenty  yoan 
ago,  the  deaths  in  some  asylums  were  as  many  as  fifteen  or  seventeen 
per  cent. ;  whereas,  since  that  time  it  has  boon  reduced  at  least  more 
than  half.  Some  of  the  direct  causes  of  death  have  entirely  disap- 
pciired.  Mortifications  of  the  extremities  were,  under  the  old  aystem, 
among  the  ordiuaiy  causes  of  death  :  they  are  now  almost  imknowu 
ill  asylums.  Ulcerations  of  the  back,  often  occasioned  by  lying  on 
wet  straw,  are  rendered  less  frequent,  and  far  less  commonly  &talf 
by  the  adoption  of  beds  and  comfoi-table  bed-clothing  adapted  to  each 
case.  Scorbutus  was  common  ;  now,  it  is  very  rarely  seen.  Good 
food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  warming  and  ventilation 
of  the  galleries  and  bedrooms,  have  driven  away  these  afflictiona  The 
peculiar  form  of  paralysis  called  General  FanJysis,  first  aoonrately 
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described  by  M.  Calmeil,  the  celebrated  physician  of  the  Charenton 
Asylum,  was  once  considered  to  be  generally  fatal  within  two  years 
from  the  appearance  of  its  first  symptoms :  now,  life  and  a  consider- 
able share  of  comfort  are  preserved  in  this  malady  for  six  or  seven 
years.  Suicidal  deaths  are  also  diminished  in  number.  Cases  of 
refusal  of  food,  and  of  enforced  alimentation,  which  the  old  registers 
and  case-books  show  to  have  ended  fatally  in  nearly  every  instance, 
are  greatly  diminished  in  frequency.  The  tendency  to  tubercular 
consumption,  of  which  mental  excitement  is  still  a  frequent  precursor, 
appears  to  have  become  less  common.  Instances  of  death  from  mere 
exhaustion  are  fewer  in  number.  The  disuse  of  bloodletting  has 
saved  many  lives  :  and  I  think  it  may  be  said,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  the  patients  seen  in  the  galleries  of  asylums,  or  certainly  those 
met  with  in  the  workshops,  in  the  gardens  and  grounds,  in  the  bake- 
houses, laundries,  and  kitchens  of  our  County  Asylums,  where  several 
of  them  are  now  always  cheerfully  employed,  scarcely  present  more 
examples  of  debility  and  ill-health  than  ai*o  always  to  be  found 
among  artisans,  and  labourers,  and  servants,  out  of  asylums. 

In  every  well-regulated  asylum  the  whole  system  is,  indeed,  strictly 
hygienic,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term  j  comprehending  an  atten- 
tion to  all  that  can  directly  or  indirectly  promote  the  health  of  the 
body  and  the  mind.  The  patients  enjoy  perfect  liberty  of  their 
limbs.  Chains  and  all  mechanical  instruments  of  coercion  are  un- 
known j  buildings  for  the  reception  of  many  hundreds  of  insane 
patients  being  opened  without  one  instrument  of  restraint  being 
provided.  In  the  best  private  asylums  all  such  terrible  appli- 
ances have  been  absolutely  discontinued.  Fresh  air,  clean  clothing 
adapted  to  the  season,  good  food  liberally  supplied,  comfortable 
beds,  warmth,  ventilation,  scrupulous  cleanliness  throughout  the 
house,  varied  occupations  and  amusements,  social  entertainments, 
religious  services  judiciously  and  regularly  performed,  and  spiritual 
consolation  timely  and  prudently  imparted — all  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  old  methods  of  treatment, — are  now  the  things  whicli 
peculiarly  characterize  asylums  for  the  insane.  The  poorest  lunatic 
18  introduced  to  comforts  unknown  to  him  before,  and  which  diffuse 
calming  influences  over  his  whole  frame  of  body  and  soul ;  and  the 
richer  patient  enjoys  advantages  in  asylums  which  no  wealth  can 
command  out  of  them. 


Quarantine  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be.    By  Gavin  Miluov, 
M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

QUARANTINE  is  the  enforced  detention  and  isolation  of  ships 
and  of  everything  on  board  them,  persons  as  well  as  cargo,  on 
arrival  in  a  harbour,  in  consequence  of  the  apprehended  importation 
thereby  of  a  disease  deemed  liable  to  spread  and  to  become  pesti* 
lential. 
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There  is  also  a  Quarantiue  by  land,  which  consists  in  trying  to 
isolate  a  place  where  the  disease  already  exists,  by  endreling  it  with 
a  cordon  of  troops,  to  biu*  all  intercourse  between  the  infected  locality 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  exteiudon  of 
the  mischief,  and  extinguishing  it  on  the  spot  where  it  exists. 

The  duration  of  Quarantine  is  made  to  vary  according  to  the 
believed  presence  or  absence  of  the  apprehended  disease  in  the 
|X)rt  from  which  the  vessel  sailed,  or  at  which  she  last  touched,  the 
health  of  the  crew  and  passengers  during  the  voyage  and  on  her 
arrival,  the  description  of  her  cargo,  and  the  circumstance  of  there 
having  been  any  communication  or  not  with  other  ships,  persons,  or 
things  on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhera 

If  the  port  of  departure  be  entirely  fi-ec  from  the  disease,  the  vessel 
receives  a  clean  bill  of  health  {patente  nette)  ;  if  otherwise,  a  fool  lail 
{paterUe  brute),  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  a  more  or  less  lengthened 
Quarantine  will  be  imposed  on  her  in  the  port  of  arrival,  although  all 
on  board  may  have  remained  in  perfect  health  during  a  voyage  of 
many  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  although  there  be  no  trace  whatever 
of  any  sickness  when  she  arrives.  There  is,  moreover,  what  is  called 
a  '  suspected '  bill  of  health  {patenie  toticfiSe),  given  to  vessels  coming 
from  places  which,  although  quite  healthy  themselves,  continue  to 
hold  communication  with  countries  where  the  apprehended  disesie 
may  exist,  without  adopting  the  customary  and  traditional  stringent 
measures  against  these  countries.  The  quarantine  required  for  sus- 
pected bills  of  health  is  intermediate  in  duration  and  strictness  be- 
tween what  is  imposed  in  the  other  two  cases  ;  for  it  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  even  a  clean  bill  of  health  does  not  always  ensure  im- 
mediate '  pratique,'  or  free  communication  with  the  shore  upon  the 
ship*s  arrival. 

Some  articles  of  merchandise  are  considered  to  be  susceptible,  i*, 
capable  of  atti-acting  and  becoming  impregnated  with  the  morbific 
miasm  floating  m  the  atmosphere  of  an  infected  locality,  and  of  con- 
veying this  poisonous  matter  from  place  to  placa  Other  goods  are 
supposed  to  possess  this  proi)erty  only  feebly  and  imperfectly ;  while 
a  few  are  said  not  to  have  it  at  all,  and  to  be  unsusceptible.  These 
distinctions  are  for  the  most  part  purely  imaginary. 

The  visit  of  a  Quarantine  officer  to  a  ship  on  arrival  is  rathor 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  answers  to  certain  prescribed  questions 
respecting  the  voyage,  <fec.,  than  of  ascertaining  the  actual  condition 
of  the  vessel  itself  and  of  the  persons  and  things  on  board,  as  far  as 
sickness,  or  liability  to  cause  sickness,  is  concerned.  He  merely  goes 
alongside  in  a  boat,  puts  certain  queries  to  the  captain,  writes  down 
the  answers  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  passes  this  to  the  captain  for 
signature.  The  signed  paper  and  the  ship's  bill  of  health,  having  (in 
the  event  of  any  suspicion)  been  first  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  or  duly 
fumigated,  are  received  back  into  a  basket,  or  with  a  i>air  of  mettl 
tongs,  by  the  health-officer,  who  returns  on  shore  either  to  make  out 
a  warrant  of  release  or  to  prescribo  the  necessary  Quarantine. 

Should  any  one  be  sick  when  the  ship  arrives,  and  there  be  no 
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medical  man  on  board,  the  Quarantine  officer  prescribes  as  he  best 
may,  without  seeing  the  patient.  If  he  went  on  board,  lie  must  re- 
main there,  and  could  not  return  on  shore.  The  case  is  the  same 
even  when  the  sick  or  suspected  are  removed  to  a  lazaret  The  health 
officer  can  attend  upon  them  only  under  certain  appointed  precautions ; 
otherwise,  he  could  not  leave  the  lazaret  himself  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  conveying  the  pestiferous  poison  abroad. 

The  theory  and  the  whole  machinery  of  Quarantine  rest  on  the 
belief,  not  only  that  certain  diseases  are  communicable  from  the  sick 
to  the  healthy  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  are  capable 
of  spreading  in  this  manner  with  epidemic  force  in  a  new  and  distant 
locality ;  but  also  that  the  miasms  of  these  diseases,  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  of  infected  places,  are  liable  to  cling  to  the  surf&ce  of 
persons  and  inanimate  objects,  and  may  thus  be  conveyed  in  shipping 
to  great  distances,  and  after  long  intervals  of  time,  retaining  all  the 
while  the  power  of  infecting  the  atmosphere  in  the  port  of  arrival. 

It  is  also  presumed  that  the  morbiiic  germs  may  be  incubant  or 
lying  dormant  in  the  systems  of  persons  who,  although  perfectly  well 
on  arrival,  may  sicken  afterwards,  and  then  become  the  radiating 
centres  of  a  wide-spreading  infection. 

That  certain  zymotic  diseases  are  more  or  less  actively  infectious — 
i.&9  communicable  from  the  sick  to  the  well  through  the  medium  of 
the  atmosphere — is  not  to  bo  gainsaid. 

In  one  group  of  these  diseases,  as  in  small-pox,  scarlatina  and 
measles,  the  infectious  property  seems  to  be  inherent  and  easentud. 
It  may,  indeed,  at  times  be  feeble  and  unenergetic  ;  still,  it  is  always 
present^  and  may,  from  some  unforeseen  cause,  suddenly  acquire  great 
potency. 

Moreover,  no  ordinary  sanitary  precautions  that  we  know  of  can 
prevent  either  the  development,  the  extension,  or  the  recurrence  of 
the  exanthematous  or  eruptive  fevers,  however  much  these[precautions 
will  very  generally  serve  to  abate  their  severity  and  fatality.  Occa- 
aionally,  though  rarely,  small-pox  and  scarlatina  are  as  fatally  malig- 
nant in  the  clean  and  airy  abodes  of  the  rich  as  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor.  The  temperament  and  constitution  of  the  persons  attacked 
have  much  to  do  with  the  severity  of  the  seizure. 

There  is  another  group  of  s^motic  diseases  in  which  the  infectious 
property  is  not  inherent  and  essential,  as  in  the  former,  but  is  only 
condiiioncU  and  corUingerU,  t.e.,  depending  upon,  and  requiring  for  its 
manifestation,  the  coexistence  of  an  artificially  polluted  atmosphere. 
Typhus  fever  is  an  example  of  this  class.  No  disease  has  a  more 
terrible  power  of  self-propagation  and  increase  when  the  sick  are 
crowded  together  in  impure,  ill-ventilated  chambers.  In  clean  and 
qMunoua  apartments,  however,  where  the  atmosphere  is  being  con- 
tinnally  renewed  by  the  due  admission  of  fresh  air  and  the  simultaneous 
etoi^  of  the  vitiated  air,  all  risk  of  the  extension  of  the  infection 
ceases.  The  means  of  arresting  the  evil  are  thus  in  our  own  power, 
and  are,  moreover,  always  at  hajid. 

In  this  respect,  therefoi-e,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
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infection  of  typhus,  and  that  of  such  diseases  as  small-pox  and  sodft- 
tina.  Unlike,  too,  to  the  true  exanthematous  or  emptiTe  feven^ 
typhus  seldom  or  never  springs  \i\}  de  tiovo  without  the  ooncnnenct 
of  local  noxious  agencies  which  it  is  easj  to  prevent  and  remove,  and 
the  very  existence  of  which  is  proof  positive  of  neglected  aaniUiy 
regulations. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  typhus  is  equally  applicable  to  the  oriental 
plague^  as  respects  its  mode  of  development  and  extensioii.  The 
experience  of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  has  established  this  as  % 
fact  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  The  plagae  is  apt  to  spring  up  in 
the  filthy  towns  and  villages  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  under  the  very 
same  conditions  as  typhus  does  in  our  foul  lanes  and  alleys;  and  when 
it  spreads,  its  spreading  is  due  to  the  like  influences  of  artificial  loeal 
contamination.  It  was  therefore  no  vain  or  unmeaning  boast  of  the 
late  Mehemet  Ali,  when,  alluding  to  tlie  many  works  of  improvement 
he  had  carried  out  and  intended  to  carry  out  in  Egypt,  he  said,  '  We 
must  get  rid  of  the  plague.'     He  knew  that  it  might  be  done. 

In  all  prophylactic  and  preventive  measures,  therefore,  directed 
against  the  plague,  we  have  but  to  consider  what  experience  bii 
shown  to  be  necessary  against  typhus ;  neither  more  nor  less  being 
required.  The  Quarantine  restrictions  and  regulations  against  the 
former  disease  should  be  exactly  those  which  it  is  found  right  and 
necessary  to  be  adopted  against  the  latter  disease. 

But  what  have  recent  occiu'rences  in  the  Mediterranean  shown  to 
be  the  practice  still  pursued  by  almost  all  the  European  States  in 
reference  to  this  matter  ? 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  a  bad  form  of  fever  broke  ont 
in  a  filthy  Arab  village  near  the  town  of  Beugazi,  on  the  Barbary 
coast,  and  continued  to  spread  slowly  for  weeks  and  months  without 
(exciting  much  alarm  in  the  district.  During  all  this  time,  it  was  not 
regarded  or  called  the  plague.  This  has  always  been  the  case  with 
epidemics  of  this  pestilence.  No  one  pretends  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  disease  at  first  from  other  bad  forms  of  fever.  And  «o 
it  was  at  Bengazi.  It  was  only  when  buboes  and  carbuncles  were 
superadded  to  the  other  symptoms,  that  the  fever  was  recognised  and 
designated  as  the  plague;  and  then  only  did  quarantine  measures 
begin  to  be  enforced  in  the  Mediten-anean  ports  against  the  infected 
place.  Before  that,  no  special  precautions  had  been  taken  or  deemed 
necessary  against  arrivals  from  the  Barbary  coast.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  dreaded  name  of  plague  affixed  to  the  disease,  (which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  existing  for  months  before  its  real  nature  was 
discovered,)  than  the  entire  machinery  of  quarantine,  with  all  its 
strange  and  most  extravagant  complications,  was  set  in  motion  by 
most  of  the  European  States  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  pesti* 
lence  among  their  subjects. 

One  or  two  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
precautions 

A  quarantine  of  twenty-one  days'  duration  was  imposed  in  the  ports 
of  Naples,  Greece^  Portugal,  ^.,  upon  all  vesselH  coming  from  or 
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trhioh  had  touched  at  Gibraltar ;  not  that  any  disease  existed  there  or 
bhat  the  health  of  the  Bock  was  bad  at  the  time,  but  merely  because 
it  continued  to  hold  communication  with  Morocco,  which  was  also  at 
the  time  in  a  healthy  state  and  quite  free  from  any  pestilential 
malady.  Our  Government  as  well  as  that  of  France  held  out  for 
iome  time  against  such  preposterous  proceedings,  and  counselled  a 
rational  moderation  in  the  enforcement  of  precautionary  measures ; 
bat  the  attempt  only  brought  down  upon  oui*  intercourse  and  com- 
merce retaliatory  prohibitions  of  the  utmost  stringency,  and  our 
Biediterranean  ports  were  compelled  to  yield. 

One  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  on  her  voyage  out 
Erom  this  country  to  Alexandria  had  to  land  some  passengers  at 
Gibraltar.  Before  leaving  the  harbour  there,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
%  bill  of  health  of  the  place.  The  document  was  duly  sent  on  board, 
BDoloeed  in  a  tarred  box  carefully  fastened  down.  The  captain  of 
&e  steamer,  not  aware  of  the  risk  he  and  his  ship  incuri*ed,  inad- 
v^ertently  opened  the  box  to  look  at  the  paper.  On  arrival  at  Malta, 
it  was  declared  by  the  authorities  there  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
ict,  the  steamer  must  be  regarded  as  having  had  communication  with 
%  suspected  port,  and  must  undergo  a  quarantine  of  ten  days.  The 
passengers  who  landed  were  detained  in  the  lazaret  for  that  period^ 
before  they  received  pratique  ! 

At  Alexandria,  a  curious  event  occurred.  A  vessel  with  250  pil- 
^ms  crowded  on  board  arrived  in  that  port  from  Tunis.  During 
the  voyage,  one  of  the  pilgrims — ^who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
sune  always  abominably  filthy  in  their  persons  and  habits — sickened 
3f  fever  and  died.  After  some  controversy  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  case  amoDg  the  health  officers  of  Alexandria,  it  was  decided  that  it 
ihonld  be  regarded  as  one  of  plague,  and  the  most  stringent  pre- 
saationary  measures  were  accordingly  enforced  against  the  ship  and 
ill  on  board,  to  prevent  the  spr^ing  of  the  disease  to  the  town. 
The  pilgrims  were  crowded  together  into  the  lazaret,  and  kept  under 
itrict  guard.  While  thus  confined,  another  man  fell  sick  of  fever 
md  died.  Again  was  there  difference  of  opinion  among  the  medical 
attendants  as  to  whether  it  was  a  case  of  genuine  plague,  or  not ; 
bat  the  majority  decided  ini  the  affirmative  One  of  these  gentle- 
Dieny  in  examining  the  case,  had  touched  the  patient*s  body,  and  had 
returned  home  without  having  undergone  the  presciibed  purification. 
When  this  came  to  be  known  to  the  foreign  consuls,  they  at  once 
Dommunicated  the  intelligeuce  to  their  governments,  and  the  result 
ras  that  Alexandria  was  forthwith  declared  to  be  infected  or  sus- 
pected of  having  the  plague,  and  treated  accordingly. 

Comment  upon  such  proceedings  as  the  above  is  unnecessary ;  they 
oatrage  common  sense,  and  disgrace  the  medical  profession  at  whose 
door  Hes  all  the  folly  of  quarantine  as  it  is. 

The  subsidence  and  all  but  cessation  of  the  plague  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  the  Turkish  dominions  has  been  attributed  by  many 
to  the  institution  of  quarantine,  or  rather  a  system  of  sanitary  police, 
by  the  Porte  in  1838-39.    And  doubtless  the  measures  which  have 
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been  carried  out  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt  since  that  period,  mint 
have  been  productive  of  no  small  amount  of  good  in  arresting  ind 
extinguishing  the  disease,  and  preventing  its  undiecked  propagation. 
Wherever  a  real  or  suspected  case  of  the  disease  occurred,  the  infected 
house  was  immediately  emptied  of  all  its  inmates,  and  ondenrent  a 
thorough  cleansing  and  purification.  Infected  or  suspected  shipping 
was  likewise  subjected  to  quarantine  detention,  and  not  permitted,  as 
had  previously  been  the  case,  to  enter  harbours  at  once  and  commii- 
nicate  immediately  with  the  shore  without  let  or  hindrance. 

After  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  which  swept  away  so  mudi 
of  the  worst-conditioned  parts  of  the  city,  and  resulted  in  a  genenl 
improvement  in  the  dwellings,  streets,  &o,,  the  plague,  which  was  then 
seldom  absent  in  its  sporadic  form,  and  had  three  or  four  times  raged 
with  epidemic  violence  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  became 
greatly  less  frequent,  and  ere  long  ceased  to  be  ever  met  with  in  tbe 
metropolis ;  and  this,  too,  before  any  system  of  quarantine  had  been 
established  in  our  country. 

I  shall  now  briefly  notice  another  pestilence  against  which  quanuh 
tine  is  in  the  present  day  specially  directed — ^viz.,  yeUcwJever, 

The  experience  of  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  has  afforded  an  un- 
usually wide  field  for  the  observation  of  this  disease,  and  it  has  been 
studied  with  much  greater  exactitude  than  before.  Its  appearanee 
for  the  first  time  (as  far  as  accurate  records  go)  as  a  great  epidemic  in 
the  Brazils  in  1849-50,  and  its  gradual  extension  northwards  and 
southwards  to  the  latitude  of  New  York  on  the  one  hand  and  that 
of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  other,  and  from  east  to  west  right  across  the 
South  American  Continent,  as  well  as  its  persistence  from  that  date 
down  to  the  present  time  in  some  part  or  other  of  thia  wide  extent, 
are  events  full  of  instruction  and  warning. 

Now,  no  one  fact  has  been  more  indisputably  made  out  than  that 
yellow  fever  never  manifests  any  tendency  to  spread  from  the  sick  to 
the  well  in  pure  and  airy  chambers,  more  especially  when  the  patient 
has  been  I'emoved  from  the  place  where  he  caught  the  disease.  The 
medical  and  other  attendants  run  no  risk  whatever  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  deny  the  communicability  of  yellow  fever  absolutely  and  unqua^ 
lifiedly  is  unwise,  because  it  is  against  evidence.  In  the  ill-ventilated 
between-decks  of  a  ship,  and  in  like  conditioned  abodes  on  shore^  it 
has  unquestionably  spread  by  infection.  The  potency  or  activity  of 
the  infectiousness  of  yellow  fever  is,  however,  never  so  great  as  tiiat 
of  the  plague  or  of  typhus ;  it  is  more  easily  dissipated  and  annulled. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  plague,  mild  cases  of  yellow  fever  are  not 
distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  endemic  fevers  of  the  country, 
which  are  not  regarded  as  at  all  infectious,  and  against  which  there 
is  no  quarantine.  Such  cases  usually  usher  in  an  epidemic.  It  is 
only  when  its  malignancy  is  fairly  established  that  quarantine  comes 
into  force.  The  gates  of  the  citadel  are  closed  after  the  foe  has 
got  in 

Certain  it  is  that  quarantine  as  hitherto  practised  has  Bignally 
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fiuled  in  keeping  out  yellow  fever  from  countries  exposed  to  its  in< 
vation.  Instances  upon  instances  might  be  quoted  :  I  shall  mention 
bat  one,  the  most  recent  and  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all ;  viz., 
that  of  Lisbon  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  unceasing  mainte- 
nance of  a  most  vigilant  and  stringent  quarantine  at  every  point  of 
her  coast,  and  against  every  part  of  the  world  which  was  or  could  be 
sospeoted — to  the  immense  inconvenience  of  all  intercourse  and 
■eriooB  detriment  to  commerce — the  enemy  found  its  way  into  that 
notoriously  foul  and  unwholesome  city,  and  caused  such  a  panic  by 
its  destructive  ravages,  that  for  a  time  all  business  was  suspended, 
the  law  courts  were  closed,  and  the  legislature  refused  to  hold  its 
sittings. 

Portugal  was  the  only  country  in  Europe  visited  by  the  pestilence, 
although  others,  our  own  among  the  number,  had  much  ampler  and 
more  frequent  intercourse  with  Brazil,  from  which  the  Lisbon  Board 
of  Health  contended  that  the  disease  had  been  imported. 

The  mild  precautionary  measures  adopted  of  late  years  at  Southamp* 
ton,  towards  vessels  arriving  there  with  cases  of  yellow  fever  recently 
or  actually  on  board,  have  been  found  quite  sufficient  in  protecting 
the  public  health. 

epidemic  CItolera  is  another  disease  for  which  quarantine  continues 
to  be  imposed  in  many  countries. 

It  was  expected  by  the  medical  profession  and  the  educated  public 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  France  and  the  United  States,  that 
after  the  experience  of  the  two  visitations  in  1831-a  and  in  1848-9, 
the  universally  ascertained  inefiicacy  of  ordinary  quarantine  to  keep 
out  the  pestilence — for  not  a  country  or  land  escaped — would  have 
been  everywhere  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  in  the  futura  Kot 
so,  however;  for  on  no  former  occasion  was  the  system  more 
rigorously  followed  out  than  it  was  in  the  last  visitation  in  1853-4 
by  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Greece,  and  Sweden. 

For  example,  on  the  earliest  intimation  of  cholera  having  appeared 
in  this  country,  Spain  immediately  required  that  Gibraltar  should  at 
onoe  impose  a  strict  quarantine  upon  all  arrivals  from  our  shores, 
whether  the  ships  were  healthy  or  not.  The  governor  of  the  garrison 
heaitated  to  accede  to  the  demand ;  and  straightway  an  embargo  was 
plaoed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  on  all  direct  communication  between 
their  country  and  the  Bock,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  distress 
of  the  inhabitants  of  both,  more  especially  of  the  latter,  which  derived 
its  chief  supplies  of  food  from'  the  surrounding  district.  Smuggling, 
of  course,  went  on,  however,  actively  all  the  while.  After  lengthened 
remonstrances  and  counter-remonstrances,  Gibraltar  was  compelled 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  yield.  Ere  long,  the  exigencies  of  war 
broke  through  all  quarantine  restraints  both  there  and  in  other  ports 
in  the  Mediterranean;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  1854,  when 
the  cholera  was  at  its  height  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  France, 
an  unobstructed  intercourse  was  continually  going  on  with  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  and  between  those  places  and  every  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Black  Sea.     Now,  it  is  a  very  notable 
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fact  that  duriug  the  whole  of  the  Russian  war,  cholera  never  spreid 
either  at  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  nor  yet  at  Balaklava  or  at  Kamiesch, 
although  vessels  were  oontinuallj  arriving  and  landing  the  sick  at  ill 
those  places,  and  the  only  precautions  that  were  adopted  were  the 
prompt  removal  from  shipboard  of  every  person  that  oould  be  sent  on 
shore,  and  the  locating  them  in  the  most  healthy  situations.  Ko  expe- 
riment could  be  more  conclusive  or  ought  to  be  more  instructive. 

While  such  was  the  course  pursued,  and  such  were  the  results^  in 
English  and  French  ports,  the  most  rigorous  quarantine  continued  to 
be  exercised  by  other  countries.  The  steamer,  in  which  I  wis  a 
passenger  in  the  summer  of  1855  from  Marseilles  to  Constantinople^ 
took  on  board  at  Malta  a  French  soldier  who,  while  affected  with 
diarrhoea,  had  most  imprudently  bathed  in  the  sea  just  before  oomiog 
off  to  the  vessel  The  symptoms  rapidly  became  worse,  and  he  died 
collapsed  next  morning.  The  body  was  immediately  committed  to 
the  deep.  On  reaching  the  Qreek  island  of  Syra,  the  steamer  wu 
declared  to  be  infected,  although  there  was  not  the  slightest  tiaoe  of 
sickness  among  any  on  board,  and  kept  during  her  stay  in  striek 
quarantine,  and  the  passengers,  who  had  to  be  landedy  were  sent  off 
for  ten  days  to  a  lone  islaud  seven  or  eight  miles  distant ! 

Kotwithstandiug  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese authorities  at  the  same  time,  the  pestilence  found  its  way  into  both 
of  these  coimtries,  and  spread  from  town  to  town  and  from  district  to 
district,  committing  terrible  ravages  everywhere,  and  especially  in  sea- 
port towns,  which  are  always  the  most  unwholesome  and  worst  condi* 
tioned.  No  city  has  fared  worse  than  Lisbon  lias  done.  In  1856, 
the  cholera,  and  in  1857-8  the  yellow  fever,  swept  away  thousands  of 
her  people.     Nowhere  is  quarantine  more  vigilant  and  more  strict 

I  have  thus  briefly  noticed  the  three  diseases — ^plague,  yellow  fever, 
and  cholera,  against  which  quarantine  is  at  present  chiefly  directed. 
Admitting  that  infection,  or  communicability  from  the  sick  to  the 
well,  is  an  element  or  factor  in  the  propagation  of  each  and  all  of  then 
— although  in  the  case  of  cholera  the  property  is  comparatively  veij 
feeble — I  have  sought  to  show  that  it  requires  for  its  active  maiufests- 
tioii  the  co-existence  and  co-operation  of  a  polluted  atmosphere,  and 
that  all  that  is  needed  for  its  effectual  dissipation  is  the  correction  or 
removal  of  this  artificial  adjunct.  The  ready  means  of  extinguishing 
the  mischief  are  thus  always  in  our  own  liands.  Let  not,  therefore^ 
in  considering  the  subject  of  quarantine,  the  mere  abstract  techniod 
question,  '  Does  this  or  that  disease  ever  manifest  an  infectious  pro- 
perty Y  be  u])pemiost  in  the  mind  and  guide  our  decision  ;  but  rather 
sucli  practical  questions  as  these, — '  What  part  does  infection  play  in 
their  general  dissemination  Y — *  Is  the  part  a  principal  or  merely  a 
subordinate  one  Y  and  *  Is  the  infection  constant  and  inherent,  or  is  it 
only  conditional  and,  therefore,  avoidable  Y  This  simple  rule  will  save 
the  inquirer  from  many  errors,  and  lead  him  into  the.  right  way. 
'  Quarantine  as  it  ought  to  be,'  should,  in  my  opinion,  1^  as  fd- 
lows : — 

I.  The  enforced  detention  and  isolation  of  shipping  are 
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only  when  diBease  actually  exists  on  boards  and  when  the  vessel  is  in  a 
fool,  infected  condition  upon  arrival. 

Thid  health-officer  should  go  at  once  on  board,  and  personally  inspect 
ihe  state  both  of  the  ship  and  of  all  on  board,  before  determining  the 
restiictions  to  be  imposed. 

An  accurate  registry  of  every  inspection  should  be  kept. 

a.  The  sick,  and  all  persons  in  whom  the  early  or  precursory 
tq^mptoms  of  sickness  are  present,  should  be  removed  as  promptly  as 
posible,  from  the  ship  to  clean  and  airy  rooms  on  shore,  or  to  a  float- 
ing hospital  moored  in  a  healthy  situation.  The  detention  of  such 
persons  in  an  infected  ship  is  obviously  objectionable. . 

3.  There  being  no  reliable  evidence  that  any  pestilence  was  ever 
introduced  into  a  community  by  persons  who  hoA  been  quite  healthy 
dozing  a  voyage,  and  were  so  upon  arrival,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detain 
■nob  persons  in  a  lazaret  upon  the  mere  speculative  apprehension  that 
iha  disease  may  be  dormant  in  their  systems. 

Emigrants  and  pilgrims,  being  often  extremely  filthy  in  their  per-  • 
sons  and  clothing,  should  be  subjected  to  special  examination  and 
purification  before  they  are  permitted  to  go  free  upon  landing.     A 
supervision  of  the  dwellings  to  which  such  passengers  usually  resort 
should  also  be  maintained. 

4.  The  experience  of  all  lazarets  having  shown  that  the  fears  of  a 
pestilential  disease  being  introduced  by  the  ordinary  cargoes  of  dry 
and  imperishable  goods  are  groundless,  the  tedious  and  expensive 
restrictions  often  imposed  upon  such  cargoes  may  be  discontinued 
wiUiout  any  risk. 

Such  articles  as  foul  rags,  putrid  hides,  rotten  meat  and  vegetables, 
guano,  kCf  should  be  landed  under  special  regtilations,  and  apart  from 
ordinary  wharves  and  from  dwellings. 

Poul  bed  and  body  linen  and  other  baggage  of  the  sort  should  not 
be  landed  when  there  has  been  sickness  on  board,  or  where  any 
epidemic  exists  on  shore,  without  previous  thorough  cleansing  and 
disinfection. 

5.  Vessels  in  a  filthy,  unwholesome  state  from  foul  bilges  or  other- 
wise should  not  be  allowed,  whether  there  has  been  sickness  on  board 
or  not^  at  once  to  enter  a  crowded  port,  or  to  lie  alongside  a  wharf 
or  other  ships ;  nor  should  they  be  permitted  to  land  their  cargoes  imtil 
they  have  been  duly  cleansed  out  and  ventilated. 

A  fonl  ship  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  as  a  vehicle  of  introducing 
disease  than  anything  she  has  on  board ;  and  no  small  risk  is  often  in- 
curred by  pilots,  custom-house  officers,  and  other  persons  who  go  and 
remain  on  board.  The  atmosphere  in  the  hold  and  the  between- 
deoksof  such  a  vessel  will  often  poison  a  stranger  fresh  from  the  shore, 
when  the  crew  have  escaped. 

If  disease  has  been  on  board  during  the  voyage  or  on  arrival,  the 
ship  should  be  limewashed  and  fumigated,  as  well  as  cleaned  out  and 
sired,  before  free  entrance  is  granted. 

6.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  quarantine  health- 
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officer  should  be  to  maintain  a  vigilant  mperviaion  over  the  aanitiiy 
state  of  ships  in  port  and  on  arrivaL 

If  bills  of  health  were  made  to  certify  the  conditioii  of  a  ahip^  and 
of  her  accommodation  for  the  crew  and  passengers,  as  well  as  the 
mere  existence  or  non-existence  of  disesse  in  the  port  of  departore^  s 
far  more  e£fectaal  protection  against  the  introduction  of  diiiftnnn  into 
the  port  of  arrival  would  be  afforded  than  now  exists 

A  dean  bill  of  health  would  then  have  a  significant  meaiung;  and 
the  services  of  the  health-officer  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
community. 

The  machineiy  of  quarantine  might  thus  be  made  instrumental  in 
the  genei'al  sanitaiy  improvement  of  mercantile  shipping,  a  subject 
which  calls  for  much  more  public  attention  in  every  country  than  it 
has  yet  I'eceived.  There  is  a  large  amoimt  of  impaured  and  damaged 
health,  as  well  as  of  actual  disabling  sickness  and  of  death,  among  the 
crews  of  our  merchantmen,  arising  from  causes  on  board  ula/ii 
might  be  easily  prevented. 

7.  As  to  the  quarantine  measure  on  land  of  encircling  an  inftotod 
spot  with  a  cordon  of  troops  or  police  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the 
extension  of  any  pestilence,  humanity  as  well  as  experience  denoonsD 
it  as  utterly  unjustifiable.     It  is  alike  barbarous  and  homicidaL 

Such  is  the  system  of  quarantine  which  I  should  propoMi  If 
asked  what  hope  is  there  of  so  simple  a  system  being  ever  adopted 
generally  and  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  our  own  coimtiy  anl 
colonies,  I  must  admit  that  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  reform  the 
existing  quarantine  have  been  anything  but  encouraging.  MissioDi 
and  commissions,  and  international  conferences  have  been  tried  and 
failed,  and  diplomatic  remonstrances  have  not  been  more  suooessfuL 

No  one  nation  can  well  act  in  the  matter  quite  independently  anl 
without  the  concurrence  of  other  countries.  England  and  France 
and  the  United  States  would  willingly  adopt  a  more  rational  pro- 
cedure, but  they  are  checked  (as  recently  in  the  plague  on  the 
Barbary  coast)  by  other  governments  refusing  to  go  along  with 
them,  and  threatening  their  intercourse  with  oppressive  restrictiona 

One  way  only  is  left,  and  probably  it  is  the  best,  after  all — ^vijE.,  to 
enlighten  general  opinion  everywhere,  by  keeping  before  the  pablio 
eye  the  fallacies  and  evils  of  the  existing  system,  and  at  the  nuM 
time  the  simple  and  effectual  means  of  reform. 

A  good  mode  of  doing  this  would  be  by  the  annual  publicatkn 
of  a  digested  report  of  all  proceedings  touching  quarantine,  not  only 
in  our  own  ports  at  home,  but  also  in  our  different  colonies,  as  wdU  ai 
in  all  foreign  countries,  in  as  far  as  they  have  affected  in  the  coureec^ 
the  year  our  commerce  and  intercourse.  A  large  amount  of  in£9^ 
mation  on  the  subject  is  continually  being  sent  to  the  Foreign  sad 
Colonial  Offices,  and  also  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Privy  CounciL 
Hitherto,  this  information  has  been  only  occasionally  and  at  unoortsin 
and  often  distant  intervals  made  public,  and  then  generally  in  a 
bulky  blue-book.  Let  but  an  annual  digest  of  each  year*s  proceed- 
ings be  prepared  in  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and,  as  with  the 
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reports  of  other  govemmental  departments,  l>e  regularly  laid  before 
Parliament;  and  ere  long  puLlic  attention  will  bo  drawn  to  the 
subject,  first  in  our  own  country,  next  in  our  colonies,  in  many  of 
which  the  utmost  ignorance  and  error  prevail,  and  eventually  even  in 
those  continental  natious  which  have  hitherto  resisted  every  attempt 
at  change,  and  cleave  to  a  system  which,  in  most  of  its  details, 
outrages  common  sense,  and  is  a  scandal  to  medical  science. 

The  appointment  of  a  Special  Committee  by  the  Association  to 
examine  into  the  whole  subject  of  quarantine,  and  to  report  the 
results  of  their  inquiries  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  mighty  I  think, 
be  also  productive  of  much  good  to  the  cause  of  enlightenment  and 
truth. 


The  '  Ladies  National  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Sanitary 
Knowledge.*    By  Mary  Anne  Baixes. 

Thc  above  Society,  working  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  has  in 
view  some  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion — namely,  the  di£fusion  of  sanitary  knowledge,  and  the  promotion 
of  physical  education,  especially  among  the  worHng  classes. 

Although  the  primary  and  more  direct  object  of  the  ^'  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation" is  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor,  another 
benefit  is  likely  to  result,  not  less  important  in  its  character — an 
improvement  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
brought  about  through  the  natural  relation  that  exists  between  the 
physical  state  and  the  moral  condition,  so  that  a  correction  of  the  ills 
attached  to  the  one  bespeaks  a  reformation  of  the  evils  attending  the 
other ;  but  much  more  is  hoped  in  this  case  from  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  educated  women  being  thus  elicited  towards  their  poorer 
neighbonrB. 

The  originators  of  this  Association,  believing  that  in  a  majority  of 
oases  the  principal  cause  of  a  low  physical  condition  is  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  health,  have  therefore  combined  to  propagate  this  important 
branch  of  knowledge. 

They  propose  to  efiect  their  object : — 

I  St.  By  establishing  institutions  in  which  schoolmistresses  and  pupil- 
teachers,  belonging  to  any  schools  for  the  working  classes,  can  attend, 
gntuitously,  a  course  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  all 
snbjecto  relating  to  the  preservation  of  health,  in  oi*der  that  they  may 
impart  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  their  pupils.  By  these  means, 
school-girls,  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  the  working  classes,  will 
obtain  information  which,  though  necessary  to  o^,  is  at  present  pos- 
sessed by  very  few.  Classes  will  also  be  formed  for  private  governesses 
and  other  ladies.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  instruction  in  the 
management  of  infants  and  children,  as  being  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  of  woman,  and  one  which  the  great  mortality  among  infants 
proves  that  she  performs  very  imperfectly.  In  order  to  make  this  part 
of  the  instruction  thoroughly  practical,  some  orphan  infants  will  be  reared 
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in  the  institutions.  Schoolmistresses  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  all  matters  relating  to  in- 
fantile health  ;  and,  through  them,  this  knowledge  will  be  imported  to 
the  working  classes,  who  have  at  present  little  opportunity  for  gMning  it, 
except  from  dearly-bought  experience,  or  from  books,  which,  in  many 
cases,  they  have  neither  inclination  nor  means  to  purchase,  nor  intelli- 
gence to  comprehend.  Kursery-maids  will  be  admitted  to  this  part 
of  the  instruction  ;  and  the  Association  hopes  thus  to  supply  that  grat 
.  desideratum,  a  class  of  intelligently-trained  nursery-maids,  to  whom 
infJEints  may  be  safely  entrusted  Clergymen,  medi^  gentlemen,  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  sanitary  reform,  are  earnestly  solicited  to  me 
their  influence  to  establish  such  institutions  in  connexion  with  bruiGk 
associations  in  their  various  localities. 

2nd.  Bj  compiling  and  publishing  interesting,  simple,  and  practi- 
cally written  tracts,  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  preservation  U 
health.  Ladies  will  thus  be  enabled,  during  their  visitation  of  the 
poor,  to  bring  the  influence  of  tract  literature  to  bear  upon  tlie 
physical  condition  of  those  visited,  as  well  as  upon  their  spiritual  con- 
dition, which,  pre-eminently  important  though  it  is,  certainly  ongkt 
not  to  be,  as  it  generally  is,  the  only  subject  of  tracts  distribute 
among  the  poor. 

3rd.  By  establishing  loan-libraries  of  popularly  written  interestinf 
books  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

4th.  By  arranging  for  the  delivery  of  popular  lectures  on  the  pre- 
servation of  health. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided  over  this  depart- 
ment throughout  its  sittings,  Mr.  P.  H.  Holland  being  secretai7» 
with  Dr.  Yose  and  Mr.  A.  Higginson  as  his  local  coadjutors.  On  tlie 
Friday  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  department  into  two 
sections,  over  the  second  of  which  Mr.  Edwin  Chad  wick  prended, 
Mr.  Buxton  of  Liverpool  acting  as  secretary.  The  following  contriba- 
tions  were  received  by  the  department  in  addition  to  the  papen 
printed  in  this  volume  : — 

'  Sanitary  Legislation,  with  Illustrations  from  Experience  in  Iive^ 
pool,'  by  W.  T.  M^Gowan. 

'Sanitary  Reform  and  the  Local  Qovemment  Act  of  1858,*  lij 
Joseph  Jones. 

'  Duties  of  Officers  of  Health,'  by  Lionel  Beale. 

*  The  Common  Lodging-house  Act,'  by  Henry  Austin. 

'Statistics  of  Disease  among  the  Lower  Animals,'  by  Profeaor 
Gamgee. 

'  Remarks  on  the  Sale  of  Adulterated  Milk  and  Decayed  Frait,'  by 
Susan  Powers. 

'  On  the  further  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Lunacy,'  fay  Geoigo 
Robinson,  M.D. 
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*  A  Few  Kemarks  on  Quarantine/  by  Dr.  Davy,  F.R.S. 

*  On  the  Causes  of  the  recent  Increase  of  Leprosy  in  Norway,'  by 
Dr.  Charlton. 

'  On  Utilizing  the  Statistics  of  Disease  among  the  Poor,'  by  Dr. 
Milroy. 

*  Inquiiy  into  the  Causes  of  Deaf-Dumbness,'  by  D.  Buxton. 
*The  tnie  Theory  of  Sanitary  Improvement. — The  Cleansing  of  the 

Thames;  by  the  Eev.  J.  Begg,  D.D. 

*  London  Docks  and  River  Thames,'  by  S.  R.  Pittard. 

'Past  and  Present  Sanitary  Condition  of  Liverpool,'  by  James 
Newlands. 

*  Drainage  of  Croydon  and  its  Results,'  by  Dr.  Carjjenter. 
'Sanitary  Progress  at  Cardiflf,'  by  H.  J.  Payne. 

*  Reports  from  St  Mary  Ottery,  Southampton,  Tottenham,  Lancas- 
ter and  Ely.' 

'  Improved  Health  in  Small  Villages,'  by  Dr.  Moffatt 

*  Continued  Fevers  considered  as  Preventive  Diseases,'  by  Dr. 
Murchison. 

*  Liverpool  Nurses'  Training  Institution,'  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson. 
The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  the 

Hev.  Charles  Kingsley,  printed  in  full  at  page  428.  In  the  discussion 
which  ensued,  Mr.  Rawlinson  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  cot- 
tage improvement,  quite  satisfied  that  Government  interference  to  the 
extent  indicated  in  the  paper  would  never  be  tolerated  in  this  country. 
But  he  saw  hope  of  improvement  by  other  means  ;  let  but  half  a  dozen 
enlightened  people  improve  their  property,  and  the  advantage  to 
themselves  would  be  so  apparent  that  their  example  would  speedily 
be  followed.  Alderman  Dover  was  against  any  interference  with 
local  authority.  He  believed  that  the  great  thing  was  to  show  the 
people  that  it  was  their  pecuniary  interest,  their  interest  in  every 
possible  way,  to  adopt  every  possible  sanitary  improvement.  The 
President  was  also  of  opinion  that  reform  would  arise  from  diffusion 
of  sanitary  knowledge  amongst  the  people,  rather  than  from  inter- 
ference by  law. 

Mr.  W.  T.  M'Gowan  read  a  paper  on  *  Sanitary  Legislation,  with 
Illustrations  from  Experience  in  Liverpool,'  which  has  been  pub- 
lished separately  for  more  convenient  distribution  in  the  locality, 
and  which  will  also  be  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. A  paper  illustrating  the  *  Practical  Advantages  resulting  from 
Sanitary  Improvements  in  the  Town  of  Cardiff,*  by  H.  J.  Paine, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  local  board,  together  with  several 
valuable  Reports  of  a  like  nature,  has  been  referred  to  the  Public 
Health  Committee  in  order  that  they  may  be  incoi*porated  by 
that  conmiittee  in  a  Report  to  be  present^  to  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jones  read  a  paper  entitled,  '  Observations  on  Sanitary 
Reform  and  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1858,'  in  which  he  spoke 
highly  of  the  working  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  with  its  central  Board 
of  Heiedth,  now  abolished,  as  he  considered  unfortunately,  in  deference  to 
the  prej  adioes  which  had  prevailed  on  the  subject.  He  ^\«  ttsi^jcs^^xoX' 
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of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  and  hoped  that  the  eauie  of 
sanitary  reform  would  not  suffer  from  the  psurtial  withdrawal  of  the 
central  power.  A  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject,  in  the  eoum 
of  which  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Ely,  said  he  was  sure  if  they  were  to 
wait  till  the  Local  Government  Act  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
the  ratepayers,  many  of  whom  were  owners  of  cottage  property,  ikxj 
would  never  have  it  adopted  at  all.  Mr.  Bawlinson  and  othera  gave  their 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848.  The  Preaident 
stated  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  deceased  Board  of  Health,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  hear  that  board  now  receiving  its  due.  The  dii- 
cussion  was  concluded  by  Dr.  Lewis  stating  that  he  looked  with 
little  confidence  upon  any  extended  application  of  the  new  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  was  passed  to  supersede  the  late  more  efficient 
statute. 

Mr.  Henry  Austin,  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Common  Lodging-HooMi 
Act/  remarked  on  the  popularity  of  the  measure,  and  the  improT»- 
ment  which  had  taken  place  under  its  operations  in  those  homes, 
formerly  hot-beds  of  disease,  misery,  and  crime.  He  urged  the  necee- 
Rity  for  extending  its  provisions  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  that 
lowest  class  of  lodgers  who,  having  been  di-iven  out  of  the  old  lodging 
houses,  contrive,  in  concert  with  the  keepers  of  unregistered  roomi,  to 
evade  the  law,  and  crowd  together,  sometimes  under  worse  conditioni 
than  before.  At  the  same  time  he  inquired  what  had  been  done  to  hr- 
nish  healthy  accommodation,  according  to  their  means,  for  those  who 
had  been  compulsorily  driven  from  the  common  lodging-houses  by  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  He  questioned  the  justice  of  driving  ont 
masses  of  the  population  to  prevent  the  evils  of  overcrowding, 
without  providing  any  new  accommodation  for  them.  It  was  manifest, 
if  no  such  accommodation  existed,  the  evil  was  not  removed,  but  only 
shifted  to  some  other,  perhaps  worse  resort.  The  Labouring  Clanei 
Lodging-Houses  Act,  pass^  in  the  same  year  (1851),  might  hate 
remedied  the  evil ;  but  its  provisions  had  not  been  carried  out  The 
only  place  in  which  anything  had  been  done  by  the  responsible  autho- 
rities was  Huddersfield,  where  a  model  lodging-house  had  been 
established  by  the  Commissioners  of  Improvement.* 


*  The  model  lodgiog-house  of  Huddersfield,  establitthed  by  the  ImproTeoeDt 
Commissioners  of  that  town,  vras  opened  in  November,  1854.  It  was  originalhrt 
warehouse.  It  was  fitted  up  to  am)rd  accommodation  for  21 1  men,  34  womcB, 
and  12  married  couples.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  purchase  «f 
the  freehold,  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing,  was  a  little  over50(w/.,  or  about  iBL 
per  head.  The  money  was  borrowed  on  mortgage  of  the  rates,  as  proTided  by  tlw 
Act,  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  principal  being  repaid  annually.  The  nomban 
accommodated  in  the  building  increased  from  16,749  in  1855,  to  28,788  in  185*. 
The  average  charge  upon  the  rates  for  this  establishment  has  hitherto  been  abool 
400/.  {)er  annum  ;  but  this  includes  the  annual  instalment  for  repayment  of  the 
original  outlay,  which  will  leave  the  Commissioners  at  the  end  of  thirty  yean  with 
the  unencumbered  freehold  building,  with  its  fittings  and  furniture. 

Mr.  Clough,  the  clerk  to  the  Commissioners,  says — '  It  was  found  nttei^  im- 
possible to  bring  the  common  lodgbg-houses  in  Huddenfield  under  ptoper  eoatrol 
until  after  the  erection  of  the  model  lo4ging-hou«e.  To  haT«  Qompwberi^  doM^ 
the  wretched  places  then  ueied ia coiamon  todgiog-hoosei  would  bat  bavebecii  to 
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The  Lodging-Honses  Acts  had  now  had  fall  trial,  and  the  whole 
experience  of  Uieir  working  appeared  to  demonstrate  that  the  powers 
granted  by  the  Legislature  were  ample  ;  that  the  general  application 
of  these  powers  would  realize  an  amount  of  benefit  beyond  anything 
that  could  have  been  anticipated ;  but  that  the  machinery  for  the 
purpose  was  utterly  insufficient  Mr.  Austin  concluded  by  recom- 
mending that  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
local  administration  of  the  Act  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the 
speakers  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  Lodging-Houses  Act  had  done 
an  incalculable  amount  of  good.  The  President  stated  that  in  London 
between  60,000,  and  70,000  persons  slept  under  its  regulations  every 
night 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Miss  Susan  Powers,  '  On  the  Sale  ot 
Adulterated  Milk  and  Decayed  Fruits.'  Miss  Powers  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  system  by  which  the  adulteration  of  milk  is  checked 
in  France,  where  upon  conviction  the  offender  is  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  and  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  proportioned  to  the  extent 
of  the  adulteration.  In  each  case  fifly  copies  of  the  judgment  of  the 
coort  are  printed  and  affixed  for  three  consecutive  Sundays  on  the 
door  of  the  offender's  house,  and  in  public  places  in  the  town  where 
he  resides.  The  judgment  is  also  advertised  in  four  newspapers  at 
his  expense.     This  concluded  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

The  business  on  Thursday  opened  with  the  reading  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale's second  paper,  which  was  a  continuation  of  one  read  on  the 
preceding  day.     Both  papers  will  be  found  at  page  463. 

Mr.  R  Kawlinson,  CK,  explained  the  plans  which  had  been  sent 
down  to  illustrate  the  papers.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  stated 
that  he  knew  that  the  meat  sent  out  to  the  navy  was  absolutely  that 
of  beasts  which  had  died  of  disease.  He  could  speak  from  experience 
in  regard  to  the  Crimean  army,  that  the  cattle  were  bought  up  at 
random  from  Asia  Minor ;  they  were  shipped  on  board  transports,  and 
were  sometimes  six  days  at  sea  without  proper  food  or  water ;  they 


tarn  the  bouseless  poor  into  the  street  without  shelter.  This  induced  the  Com- 
minioners  to  procure  the  model  lodging-house,  and  through  it  the  whole  class  of 
registered  common  lodging-houses  1^  been  raised  to  a  much  higher  standard  than 
they  were  before.* 

•  Before  the  Huddersfield  Improvement  Act  was  passed  (m  the  year  1848),  there 
was  paid  for  the  relief  and  removal  of  paupers  in  cases  of  sickness,  which  had 
arisen  in  these  dirty,  over-crowded,  ill- ventilated,  common  lodging-houses,  during 
the  year  ending  December  55th,  J 847,  the  sum  of  466/.  io«.  id.  This  sum  did 
not  include  anything  for  relief,  afterwards  rendered  necessary  from  orphanage 
and  widowhood.  As  a  mere  money  calcuUtion  then,  to  the  local  rates  of  the  town, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  present  system  cheaper  than  the  former  one,  but  when 
I  consider  the  huge  amount  of  preventable  sickness  and  premature  death,  with  its 
concomitant  widowhood  and  orphanage,  and  how  useful  these  institutions  are 
rendered  in  elevating  the  moral  character  of  a  long- neglected  and  generally  house- 
leas  class  of  people,  and  other  benefits  which  the  space  of  mv  present  letter  pre- 
vents me  entering  upon,  I  think  I  may  fairly  add,  that  nothing  which  I  can  say 
eould  sufficiently  commend  these  institutions  to  the  attention  of  the  munioipAl 
authorittes  of  Uiis  country.' 
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were  landed  in  the  Crimea  mere  scarecrows,  with  which  we  would  not 
feed  dogs  in  this  country,  and  then  driven  up  to  the  front  to  be  killei 
Personally,  he  could  not,  for  two  months,  eat  a  single  piece  of  flesh,  for 
he  loathed  it,  and  no  amount  of  cooking  could  disguise  the  disetae. 
In  the  Crimea  it  was  the  usual  practice  not  to  send  intelligent 
men  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  but  to  tell  o£f  the  drunken  and  idle 
soldiers  as  hospital  orderlies.  He  had  heard  these  fellows,  in  thdr 
drunken  brawls,  adding  fresh  horrors  to  the  already  terrible  calamitiCT 
of  wounds  and  disease.  He  had  known  the  entire  hospital  diTestod 
of  its  orderlies  without  any  notice  being  given  to  the  medical  men. 
When  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded,  the  orderly  toM 
off  to  attend  to  him  was  seized  with  cholera,  and  the  poor 
fellow  lay  down  beside  the  bed,  screaming  and  dying,  no  one  coming 
near  cither  of  them  for  more  than  three  hours.  The  mortally 
amongst  the  line  and  the  oflGicers  respectively  was  as  five  to  one.  With 
regard  to  the  great  hospitals  at  Scutari,  no  form  of  ventilation  iru 
attempted  to  be  carried  out  before  the  sanitary  commission  arrived; 
and  on  the  second  day,  when  the  commission  walked  through  tlie 
corridors,  they  broke  with  their  own  hands  400  panes  of  glass  in  tbe 
hospital  windows,  to  let  out  the  foul  air. 

Dr.  Farr  said  it  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  imjKirtance  of  the 
subject  which  had  been  so  ably  discussed  in  Miss  Nightingale's  papen 
Hospitals  were  peculiarly  Christian  institutions ;  they  owed  their 
origin  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  charity  which  it  inculcated.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were  other  asylums  for  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the 
lepera,  which  then  existed  in  great  numbers.  In  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
the  great  London  hospitals  were  opened  for  patients,  who  were  sab- 
sequently  treated  by  surgeons  and  physicians.  Harvey  was  one  of  the 
physicians  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  Chiselden  was  surgeon  to 
St.  Thomas's.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  large  countj 
hospitals  were  erected,  and  in  the  present  day  thousands  of  the  beat 
classes  of  the  labouring  poor  were  treated  within  their  walls.  They 
had  been  the  centre  of  the  great  medical  schools,  where  young  sui|;eon8 
had  studied  disease.  Hitherto  the  utility  of  hospitals  as  curative  in- 
stitutions had  been  exceedingly  equivocal.  We  had  actually  diseases 
in  hospitals  which  exist  nowhere  else — diseases  named  after  hospitals. 
Hospital  gangrene,  hospital  erysipelas,  hospital  pyaemia,  hospital  fever. 
All  the  old  hospitals  were  badly  constructed.  Miss  Nightingale  bad 
enumerated  their  leading  defects.  The  reform  of  these  old  structure! 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and,  as  she  showed,  more  hospitals 
were  in  course  of  erection  on  unsound  principles.  The  evU  was  greats 
])ressing,  and  increasing,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  NatioDal 
Association  was  called  upon  to  make  the  most  energetic  exertions  to 
meet  and  quell  it.  He  should  regret  to  see  a  very  large  number  of 
the  sick  poor  taken  from  their  homes  and  their  friends  in  sickness, 
as  he  thought  it  desii-able  that  in  general  the  sick  should  remain 
isolated,  and  that  our  effoi*ts  should  be  mainly  directed  to  improTC 
the  sanitary  condition  of  their  dwellings.  But  for  many  of  the  side 
in  our  large  cities,  and  also  in  the  country,  hospitals  were  required; 
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and  it  was  our  duty  to  render  those  hospitals  healthy  abodes,  which 
would,  he  thought,  be  most  effectually  done  by  carrying  out  Miss 
iN'ightingale*s  plans.  To  do  this,  her  papers  should  be  largely  circu- 
lated among  the  medical  ofiBicers,  the  governors,  and  the  promoters 
of  all  existing  hospitals. 

Mr.  Bracebridge  moved,  and  Dr.  Farr  seconded,  a  resolution  to  the 
eflbct  that  the  papers  should  be  separately  printed  and  circulated  by 
the  Association  among  all  the  hospital  authorities  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said  it  was  impossible  to  hear  these  papers 
without  being  struck  with  admiration.  They  reflected  the  greatest 
honour  on  this  most  remarkable  lady,  and  he  trusted  that  we  should 
see  her  views  carried  out. 

In  a  paper  '  On  the  Duties  of  Officers  of  Health,'  Mr.  Beale  dwelt 
on  the  necessity  for  improved  sanitary  conditions,  and  the  importance 
of  the  duties  of  Health  Officers  in  drawing  attention  to,  and  enforcing 
them.  Kg  more  important  question  could  be  agitated  than  the 
means  of  improving  tlie  health  of  the  working  classes.  Vast  numbers 
of  the  population  in  our  towns  had  been  suffered  to  sink  lower  and 
lower  in  physical  and  moral  power.  It  was  impossible  to  see  this 
tendency  and  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  a  still  con- 
tinuing deterioration  of  health  and  vigour.  The  tendency  of  modem 
civilization  was  to  congregate  the  population  into  large  towns,  and 
the  futiu^  prosperity  of  our  country  depended  on  our  power  of  im- 
proving the  sanitary  condition  of  their  inhabitants. 

Two  papers  were  then  read  which  brought  forward  the  question  of 
asylums  for  the  insane,  and  the  law  of  lunacy.  That  contributed  by 
Dr.  Conolly,  of  Han  well,  is  printed  in  full  at  page  514.  Dr.  Eobinson, 
in  his  pa|)er  *  On  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Lunacy,* 
pointed  out  that  an  efficient  law  should  provide  for,  i.  The  admission 
of  the  insane  into  asylums,  or  their  restraint  elsewhere  in  such  a  degree 
as  might  secure  the  public  and  themselves  from  injury;  2.  Their 
humane  and  proper  treatment  while  under  restraint ;  3.  Their  libei-a- 
tion  from  restraint  when  mental  disease  was  removed ;  4.  The  col- 
lection, for  the  public  good,  of  such  medical  and  statistical  infor- 
mation as  might  be  made  available  for  the  future  prevention  and 
treatment  of  insanity.  He  dwelt  on  several  defects  in  the  existing 
law,  such  as  the  admission  of  patients  into  asylums  by  medical  certi- 
ficate alone,  while  (as  he  strongly  urged)  the  gi*eat  majority  of  medical 
men  had  no  opportunity  of  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  mental  disease.  He  proposed — i.  In  the  case  of 
private  patients  about  to  be  confined  in  asylums,  that  in  addition  to 
the  certificate  of  the  medical  practitioner  who  might  have  been  in 
attendance,  a  voucher  of  the  fact  of  insanity,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  adopting  that  conclusion,  should  be  obtained 
from  the  district  inspector,  or  in  his  absence  from  a  specially  qualified 
practitioner,  who  might  be  termed  a  licentiate  in  lunacy.  The  power 
of  granting  this  licence  might  either  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  medi- 
cal Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  or  remain  with  any  of  the  medical 
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examining  boards.  £7  thus  restricting  the  power  of  granting  the 
second  certificate  of  insanity  to  those  medical  men  -who  possessed  a 
practical  knowledge  of  mental  disease,  an  inducement  would  be  held 
out  to  future  students  of  medicine  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities now  afforded  by  the  opening  of  several  laige  asylums  for  the 
clinical  study  of  insanity,  while  the  medical  colleges  would  also  pro- 
bably be  led  to  direct  more  attention  to  this  subject  in  their  esami- 
nations  and  curricula.  There  might  also  be  some  advantage  in 
requiring  each  application  for  the  admission  of  a  private  patient  to  he 
countersigned  by  a  magistrate  or  clergjrman  previously  to  its  having 
legal  effect.  This  precaution  would  not  be  calculated  to  cast  sdj 
additional  light  upon  the  mental  state  of  the  patient,  bnt  simplj 
guarantee  as  far  as  possible  the  respectability  of  character  of  the  pe^ 
son  making  the  application.  2.  In  cases  where  patients  of  anj 
class  have  been  admitted  into  an  asylum  as  'dangerous*  lunaticl^ 
they  should  not  be  discharged  without  a  special  certificate  firom 
the  medical  officer  of  the  asylum  or  the  district  inspector,  and 
to  the  latter  all  disputed  cases  should  be  referred.  3.  When 
from  any  mental  disorder  it  may  become  necessary  to  confine 
any  adult  in  a  private  house  or  dwelling  for  more  than  a  certain  period 
(say  six  weeks),  notice  of  the  &ct  should  at  the  expiration  of  thit 
period  be  sent  to  the  district  inspector,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
visit  the  patient  at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  the  purpose  of  exsr 
mining  his  or  her  mental  state.  And  having  satisfied  himself  of  the 
patient's  insanity,  it  should  further  be  the  duty  of  the  district  in- 
spector to  enter  the  case  in  his  register,  and  subsequently  visit  the 
patient  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  reporting  to  the  Commissionen 
after  each  visit  any  alterations  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  penon 
confined,  or  any  indications  of  cruelty  or  neglect  which  may  have 
fallen  under  his  observation. 

Dr.  Eobinson  also  argued  strongly  in  favour  of  private  over  public 
asylums  for  large  classes  of  cases,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  general  condition  and  management  of  such  institutions  liad  been 
grossly  misrepresented.     After  some  discussion — 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  very  strong  views  on  this  subject 
He  would  not  trust  one  single  person  with  despotic,  uncontrolled,  and 
unseen  exercise  of  power  ;  and  he  could  occupy  them  for  hours  with 
records  of  horrors  surpassing  everything  they  could  ima^^e  coming 
upon  persons  of  the  gi*eatest  wealth  and  position,  who  had  been  brought 
to  suffering  and  degradation  far  below  the  most  wretched  pau2)er  is 
the  most  wretched  city  of  her  Majesty's  dominions.  Whatever  they 
did,  if  it  should  please  Providence  to  inflict  any  of  their  relatives  with 
that  disorder,  let  them  listen  to  the  advice  which  he  had  always  given 
— which  he  would  act  upon  if  his  own  wife  or  his  own  daughter  was 
unhappily  afflicted — that  wife  or  daughter  should  bo  transferred  to 
some  private  asylum,  in  order  that  persons  might  know  where  she 
was.  He  assured  them  there  was  no  one  class  of  human  beings  in 
existence  so  much  to  be  pitied  as  that  particular  class  of  small  tradea- 
men,  or  persons  with  small  incomes,  if  visited  with  the  maladj. 
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Persons  in  that  condition  could  not  be  sent  to  a  pauper  asylum. 
What  else  was  open  to  them  ?  There  was  no  form  of  medical  treat* 
ment  to  be  had  in  private  asylums  that  could  be  had  under  a  less 
payment  than  a  guinea  a  week.  To  a  small  tradesman,  or  a  young 
lawyer  fighting  the  battle  of  life  in  a  dark  chamber,  that  payment 
would  be  a  hopeless  thing.  To  meet  that»  they  should  endeavour  to 
found  a  public  asylum  for  the  middle  classes  and  persons  with  small 
incomes,  where  moderate  charges  would  be  the  rule.  Now,  if  medical 
men  allowed  cases  to  go  on  until  the  evidence  of  insanity  was  so 
unmistakeable  that  every  one  was  convinced,  why,  then  the  parties 
would  be  utterly  incurable,  without  any  possibility  of  being  brought 
to  their  senses  again.  The  only  hope  was  in  the  first  development 
of  the  disorder ;  if  then  put  under  proper  control,  the  probability 
was  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  patients  might  be  cured ;  but  if  they 
allowed  the  disease  to  go  on  for  twelve  months,  he  would  ask  any 
medical  man  whether  the  cures  he  would  effect  would  be  two  in  a 
hundred. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Orr  read  the  paper  printed  at  page  450,  on  which  a  keen 
discussion  took  place. 

Mr.  M'Gowan  stated  that  many  of  the  clauses  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1848  were  embodied  in  an  Act  passed  in  1855  for  Scotland, 
and  the  Legislature  seemed  to  have  had  in  their  minds,  at  the  time 
they  passed  that  Act  of  Parliament,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
local  authorities  into  action.  The  Act  itself  provides  that  its  powers 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Town  Council  when  they  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  locality,  or  by  the  Police  Commissioners  when 
they  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  ;  and  if  the  place  be  under  a  mixed 
jurisdiction,  then  the  Board  of  Supervision,  constituted  by  the 
Act,  are  to  sit  and  determine  which  of  the  two  local  authorities  shall 
carry  out  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Now,  in  Glasgow,  the  Town  Council 
and  the  Police  Commissioners  have  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Under 
these  circumstances,  all  that  was  required  to  be  done  was  to  get  the 
Board  of  Supervision  to  say  which  of  the  two  authorities  should  carry 
out  the  Act.  If  the  constituted  authorities  under  the  Act  do  not  do 
these  things  after  they  are  ordered,  the  Act  provides  that  any  two 
householders  may  lay  a  complaint  before  the  Procurator-Fiscal  or 
other  officer  named  in  the  Act,  and  require  him  to  call  on  the  local 
authorities  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  is  evident,  supposes  that  the  Prociuator-Fiscal  may  not  be  willing  to 
do  his  duty,  for  it  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the  local  authorities  will  not 
do  their  duty,  and  if  the  Procurator-Fiscal  will  not  do  his  duty^ — that 
is^  in  fiict,  if  everybody  refuses  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do— then  a 
complaint  shall  lie  to  the  sheriff,  who  is  to  call  on  the  local  authori- 
ties to  do  what  is  right  and  proper.  So  that  let  the  constituted 
authorities  be  as  obstinate  as  they  like,  if  two  householders  will  take 
the  initiative  and  lodge  a  complaint,  the  law  will  be  found  too  strong 
for  them,  and  the  Act  will  be  carried  into  effect.  He  advised  Mr.  Orr 
to  get  two  medical  gentlemen  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  set  this 
admirable  law  in  motion,  and  mentioned  that  with  regard  to  the  pol* 
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lution  of  streams,  there  was  in  Liverpool  a  penal^  of  50^  in  every 
case  where  impure  matter  was  discharged  into  the  river. 

Dr.  Milroy  said  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  were  canying  oat 
magnificent  works  for  giving  to  their  city  the  most  abundant  supply 
of  water  which  any  city  of  modem  times  enjoyed,  but  experience  con- 
vinced him  that  water  supply,  without  adequate  sewerage,  was  often 
a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing,  and  this  latter  they  did  not  seem  willing 
to  provide. 

Mr.  Bateman,  C.R,  of  Glasgow,  assured  the  meeting  that  the  Town 
Council  of  Glasgow  were  not  only  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
water  supply,  but  also  to  the  equally  important  subject  of  sewerage^ 
which  they  had  made  their  consid  "^ration  for  years.  Glasgow  was 
situated  somewhat  like  London,  upon  a  tidal  river,  and  experienced 
the  same  engineering  difficulties  in  consequence.  They  were  trybg 
mmierous  experiments  with  regard  to  deodorization,  part  of  which  were 
now  concluded,  and  the  results  would  soon  be  before  the  public; 
the  Town  Council  did  not  wish  to  commit  themselves  to  any  parti- 
cular scheme  before  the  results  of  those  experiments  were  known. 

Mr.  Holland  understood  that  the  Town  Council  had  only  expended 
4000^.  in  sewerage  in  ten  years.  How  after  that  any  one  could  aaj 
that  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  were  not  behindhand  in  the  march 
of  sanitary  progress  was  to  him  astonishing.  He  hoped  that  Mr. 
Orr's  paper  would  have  the  effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
public  of  Glasgow  to  the  fact  of  this  neglect  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  to  the  fearful  state  in  which  the  poor  of  that  great  city  Htc. 
The  dwellings  of  the  poor  were  wretched,  and  the  mortality  was 
something  frightful.  He  believed  it  was  higher  than  even  it  used  to 
be  in  Liverpool,  and  that  it  was  now  30  in  the  1000.  The  courts  or 
*  wynds,'  as  they  call  them,  are  in  the  most  filthy  and  disreputable 
condition.  Liver}x>ol  ten  years  ago  was  almost  in  as  bad  a  condi- 
tion as  Glasgow  now  is,  but  those  who  remembered  what  it  then 
was  would  be  astonished  and  gratified  at  its  present  improTed 
state.  The  improvement  that  had  taken  place  was  really  wondeiM 
and  the  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  was  something  sur- 
prising. They  were  saving  ten  lives  a  day  now  as  com|3ared  with  the 
.  mortality  that  formerly  existed,  and  he  believed  they  might  yet  save 
ten  more.  But  they  must  not  relax  in  their  efforts,  for,  as  was  well  aaid 
the  other  night,  the  very  success  which  has  blessed  those  efforts  im- 
posed on  them  fresh  responsibilities. 

Mr.  RawUnson,  C.E. — No  doubt  the  supply  of  water,  when 
brought  in  from  Loch  Katrine,  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  city  of 
Glasgow  ;  but,  as  an  engineer  who  had  some  experience  in  the  chief 
sewerage  undertakings  of  the  country,  he  would  say  that  it  might 
prove  an  evil  instead  of  a  benefit  in  its  present  state. 

On  Friday  the  Department  sat  in  two  sections.  In  the  first* 
under  the  Presidency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  proceedings  com- 
menced with  the  reading  of  a  group  of  papers  on  sevrage  and  disin- 
fectants. 
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Mr.  T.  Baker  iu  his  ^  Ezperionces  of  Disinfection'  observed,  that  if 
we  acted  upon  a  fcetid  substanco  so  as  to  remove  its  offensive  smell, 
but  without  arresting  the  chemical  action  by  which  the  stench-giving 
gases  were  produced,  we  merely  deodorized  it,  the  effect  was  temporary, 
the  bad  smell  would  return,  and  with  it  the  inconvenience  and  the 
danger ;  but  if  we  acted  upon  such  a  substance  so  as  not  merely  to 
do  away  with  the  foul  smell,  but  to  arrest  the  process  in  which  the 
noxious  gases  were  generated,  so  that  they  shall  not  again  arise  from 
that  substance,  then  we  accomplished  its  disinfection.  The  former 
was  temporary,  the  latter  permanent.  The  one  might  give  an  idea  of 
immunity  from  danger  which  was  delusive,  the  other  was  a  real  secu- 
rity. One  of  the  most  effective  antiseptic  agents  was  sulphurous  acid  ; 
this  it  had  been  found  convenient  to  use  in  union  with  a  base; 
the  base  possessing  the  highest  antiseptic  properties  was  magnesia, 
and  sulphite  of  iTiagneda  formed  a  compound  with  a  concen- 
tration of  antiseptic  properties.  In  order  to  have  a  cumulative  force, 
and  to  raise  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  disinfectant  to  the  highest 
degree  possible  with  our  present  knowledge  of  this  subject,  car- 
bolic or  phenic  acid  (a  substance  analogous  to  creosote,  and  possessing 
strong  antiseptic  properties,)  was  mixed  with  the  sulphite  of  mag- 
nesia, and  the  mixture  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  formed  a 
disinfecting  agent  of  very  remarkable  properties.  In  determining 
what  should  be  the  components  of  a  disinfectant  designed  for  general 
use,  it  was  important  that  its  action  should  not  counteract  any 
of  the  designs  indicated  in  the  course  and  constitution  of  nature. 
It  ought  not  to  render  the  substances  acted  on  useless  as  manures, 
as  was  the  case  when  they  were  treated  with  chlorides,  metallic 
salts,  or  oxidising  agents.  This  condition  was  also  fulfilled  by  the 
powder  he  had  described,  which  was  called  M^DougalFs  Disinfectant. 
He  gave  many  examples  of  the  successful  results  of  its  application. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Begg  in  a  paper  entitled  *The  true  Theory  of 
Sanitary  Improvement,  the  Cleansing  of  the  Thames,*  deprecated  the 
waste  of  manure  occasioned  by  the  drainage  of  towns  into  rivers  or 
into  the  sea.  He  recommended  the  disposal  of  sewage  over  the  land 
for  agricultural  purposes,  a  mode  of  disposal  which,  though  costly  in 
the  outset,  would  be  cheapest  in  the  end.  An  enormous  capital  was 
required  for  the  proposed  cleansing  of  the  Thames ;  but  thus  em- 
ployed, it  would  become  a  profitable  investment  He  held  the  true 
theory  of  sanitary  improvement  in  this  respect  to  be,  to  rid  the  city 
and  the  river  of  all  pestilential  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  turn 
to  the  best  account  matter,  which,  though  poison  to  animals,  is  food 
to  plants. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Fittard,  Health  Officer  of  St.  George's  in  the  East,  gave 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  '  the  London  Docks  and  the  Thames 
during  the  summer  of  1858.'  He  pointed  out  the  extent  and  oscilla- 
tion of  the  filthy  portion  of  the  river,  an  extent  of  ten  or  eleven 
miles,  with  an  oscillation  of  about  nine  miles,  leaving  about  two  miles 
of  the  river,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  London  Docks,  never  free 
from  filth.     With  regard  to  the  seaward  tendency,  he  believed  that  in 
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times  of  suoh  drought  as  existed  last  summer,  there  waa  no  genenl 
seawai*d  tendency  whatever;  the  filth  simplj  sooured  down  and  scoaied 
up  again.    He  believed  that  the  onlj  remedy  was  interoeption,  accord* 
ing  to  the  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Frank  Foster,  and  known  as  Mr. 
Bazalgette's  plan,  making  the  outlet  of  the  sewage  at  Barking  Creek 
With  regard  to  manure,  he  said  it  was  very  common  to  speak  of 
the  immense  value  of  the  manure  in  London  sewage.     It  seemed  to 
him  that  this  was  much  like  talking  of  the  immense  value  of  the  gold 
in  the  Welsh  mountains.     Despite  the  gold  at  home  in  Wales,  men 
went  to  Califomia,  Australia,  and  Columbia  for  gold ;  and  despite 
the  manure  in  London  sewage,  men  went  to  Ichaboe  for  guano  ;  for 
reasons  that  were  quite  parallel  and  very  obvious,  because  in  each  cese 
it  was  the  easiest  and  cheapest  plan.     As  to  the  manure  being  lost 
to  the  world  generally,  every  person  accustomed  to  study  the  gruid 
round  of  nature's  phenomena  must  see  at  once  that  the  notion  wn 
absurd.     The  rich  supply  of  food  in  the  estuary  of   the  Tbamei 
had  increased  the  population  of  the  unlimitedly  prolific  star^fishei 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  told  the  bottom  was  encmsted, 
nay,   heaped  with  them ;    and  these  could    be    dredged   up,  and 
manu&ctured  into  a  really  good  manure,  at  a  profit   He  was  CTediblj 
informed  that   this   manu&cture   was  now   actually  being  carried 
on.      He  suggested    the  building  of  a    dam  or   weir  acroM  the 
Thames  at  Greenwich,  so  as  to  keep  the  water  in  London  always  at 
high  water  level,  which  would,  Mr.  Bazalgette*s  scheme  being  carried 
out,  give  to  London  a  beautiful,  clear,  brimful,  salutiferous  lake,  s 
magnificent  park  of  clear  and  fresh  water.     All  mud  would  be  sub- 
merged, all  regurgitation  prevented.     Of  course  many  objections  to 
the  plan  would  arise  at  first  sight.    The  most  obvious  of  these  was,  that 
it  would  injure  the  commerce  of  the  river.    But  a  little  consideration 
enabled  one  to  see  that,  not  only  would  it  not  injure,  but  it  wonM 
considerably  improve  the  commerce  of  the  Thames.     Every  ship  or 
boat  passing  the  weir  would  have  to  pass  through  locks,  of  whicb 
there  might  be  any  number,  of  any  size,  whereby  it  would  lose  a  few 
minutes  of  time.     But  against  this  disadvantage  should  be  placed  the 
enormous  convenience  of  a  uniform,  unvarying  water-level.     Millions 
were  spent  in  excavating  docks,  and  the  chief  advantage  secured 
thereby  is  just  an  unvarying  water  level.     The  Thames  above  tlie 
weir  would  be  one  immense  dock.     The  locks  at  the  present  dock 
entrances  would  be  thrown  out  of  use,  and  the  construction  of  them 
at  any  future-made  entrances  would  be  tmnecessary.     Barges  and 
ships,  it  is  true,  could  no  longer  be  navigated  up  and  down  by  the 
tide ;  but  that  was  a  sluggish,  helpless  style  of  things,  altogether 
behind  the  present  age,  and  already  there  were  many  small  steamen 
on   the    river  engaged  exclusively  in  towing  trains  of  barges.    In 
like  manner  the  other  objections,  such  as  danger  of   fioods  from 
rainfall,  and  accumulation  of  deposit,  were  dissipated,  when  fairly  and 
deliberately  examined.     A  saving  might  thus  be  made  in  Mr.  Banl- 
gette*s  scheme,  which  would  perhaps  be  equal  to,  at  all  events  would 
go  towards,  the  cost  of  the  plan  now  advocated. 
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Mr.  Holland's  paper  on  this  subject  is  printed  in  full  at  page  444. 

Mr.  James  Newlands,  O.K,  read  a  paper  on '  The  Past  and  Present 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Liverpool,*  which  has  been  printed  separately 
for  general  circulation.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  Newlands  explained  that  the  decrease  of  mortality  of  the  borough 
was  progressive  with  the  extension  of  sanitary  operations.  In  1850 
the  saving  of  life  was  800,  whOe  the  saving  now  was  3750  lives  per 
annum,  and  the  mortality  would  no  doubt  further  decrease  by  in- 
creased sanitary  appliances. 

A  paper  on  *The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  Ventilation 
of  Sewers,*  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Higginson.  He  recommended  ven- 
tilation by  means  of  chimneys  placed  near  the  out&ll  of  each  main 
aewer. 

Dr.  John  Davy  contributed  a  paper  entitled  '  A  Few  Remarks  on 
Quarantine,'  in  which  doubts  were  suggested  whether  the  plans  usually 
followed  were  well  adapted  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  dis- 
ease, even  allowing  it  to  be  proved  that  the  diseases  in  question  are 
contagious,  as  the  term  is  generally  underst6od. 

Dr.  Milroy's  paper  on  the  same  subject  is  given  at  length 
at  page  521.  In  the  discussion  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
present  system  of  quarantine  was  defective,  and  the  department 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  whole 
subject,  and  submit  a  report  of  the  results  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
A»ociation. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Howson  gave  an  account  of  '  The  Liverpool  Nurses* 
Training  Institution,*  a  benevolent  society  established  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  and  maintenance  of  nurses  for  the  sick.  Those  who 
are  able  to  pay,  though  inadequately,  for  the  services  of  a  nurse  in 
their  own  homes,  are  supplied  by  iJie  society  with  a  person  of  good 
character  and  efficient  skill,  whose  services  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  secured,  and  the  remuneration  which  they  can  afford  is  paid  into 
its  funds,  while  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  anything  are  supplied 
gratuitously. 

Dr.  Murchison,  in  a  paper  on  '  Continued  Fevers  considered  as 
diseases  which  may  be  prevented,'  investigated  the  causes  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  his  subject,  epidemic  and  endemic  fevera  He 
adduced  striking  evidence  to  prove  the  highly  contagious  nature  of 
the  former,  and  the  success  which  attends  the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  their  propagation.  But  though  propagated  by  contagion,  he 
held  them  to  be  generated  by  preventable  causes.  He  said  epidemic 
fovers  were  essentially  diseases  of  the  poor  and  destitute.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cases  of  typhus  and  relapsing  fever  admitted  into  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  belonged  to  the  very  poorest  classes  of  the 
population.  Indeed,  except  among  medical  men,  and  others  who  had 
been  directly  exposed  to  contagion,  these  affections  might  be  said 
to  be  unknown  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Moreover,  all 
the  great  epidemics  of  fever  had  been  observed  to  originate  during 
seasons,  or  imder  circumstances,  of  scarcity  and  of  famine.  Such  has 
been  observed  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  great  epidemics  of 
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1728,  i739-4i>  177 1>  1797-1803,  1817-19,  1826-29,  and  1846-49. 
No  evidence  could  be  clearer  than  that  which  proved  that  fiuniiie 
and  destitution  had  an  immense  influence  over  the  prevBlence  of 
epidemic  fevers,  and  constituted  their  most  powerful  predispoong 
causes.  Typhus  was  generated  by  overcrowding  and  the  breatlung  <^ 
vitiated  air.  It  was  known  as  the  'Jail  Distemper/  and  as  the 
'  Ship  Fever/  which  broke  out  in  overcrowded  transports.  It  was  also 
the  constant  attendant  upon  warfjEtre.  In  short,  abundant  evidence 
existed  to  show  that  if  many  human  beings  were  crowded  together 
in  a  confined  space  with  little  ventilation,  with  some  other  oondition% 
such  as  a  certain  range  of  temperature,  especially  if  they  were  pooily 
nourished,  the  poison  of  typhus  was  generated  as  an  almost  neoesaaiy 
consequence.  Endemic  orpythogenic  fever*  was  only  slightly  contagioiu, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  appealed, 
its  confinement  to  a  single  locality,  its  being  greatly  under  the  inflnence 
of  season,  its  attacking  rich  and  poor  alike,  so  that  neither  overcrowding 
nor  destitution  appear  to  be  its  generating  causes,  all  pointed  to  some 
special  local  cause,  and  he  adduced  evidence  to  show  that  this 
cause  was  to  be  found  in  putrid  emanations  from  decomposing 
organic  matter.  Dr.  Murchison  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  cause  of  any  fever  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature^ 
as  the  discovery  of  that  cause  would  point  out  the  prevantiTtt 
remedy. 

In  the  second  section,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  Mr.  D.  Buxton,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  Liverpool, 
read  a  paper  entitled  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Deaf-Dumb- 
ness.' The  hcta  treated  of  were  taken  from  the  census  of  1851  for 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Irish  Commissioners*  Report,  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  author  in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  reports  of  various 
institutions  in  this  country,  in  America,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  discover  whether  theie 
causes  are  inevitable,  and  whether  they  are  capable  of  modification  or 
removal.  Of '  acquired  deafness,'  scarlet  fever  is  the  principal  CATue. 
Other  inflammatory  diseases  have  a  very  marked  influence,  as  wbs 
shown  by  an  elaborate  table,  but  scarlet  fever  is  everywhere  the 
most  powerful  cause  of  deafness  of  children  occurring  after  birtL 
The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Buxton  drew  from  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  various  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  was,  that  with 
the  removal  of  many  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  with  the  consequent  modification 
of,  ])erhaps,  the  disappearance  in  their  more  malignant  forms,  of  manj 
fearful  epidemics,  we  might  look  forward  to  a  reduction  in  the  numher 
of  those  cases  in  which  loss  of  hearing  is  produced  in  children  who  have 
been  bom  without  any  such  defect.  Of  the  persons  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  great  majority  were  born  so.  Congenital  deafness  prevails  most 
in  country  districts,  and  acquired  deafness  in  town  populations^  where 
diseases  are  most  destructive,  and  accidents  most  common.    It  was 
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Bbown  that  the  *  preventive  check'  of  a  wise  discretion  might  go  far 
to  restrict  the  prevalence  of  congenital  deafness,  by  preventing  unsuit- 
able marriages.  Under  this  h&id  it  was  mentioned  that  when  a  deaf 
person  marries  one  who  hears,  the  chances  of  their  having  a  deaf-mute 
child  are  i  to  135  ;  but  if  the  deaf  and  dumb  marry  together,  i  in  20 
of  their  offspring  will  be  deaf  and  dumb.  As  regards  the  marriage 
of  relations,  the  objections  are  also  very  strong.  The  paper  con- 
cluded thus : — The  facts  before  us  seem  to  point  out  a  probable 
cause  for  the  prevalence  of  congenital  deaf-dumbness  in  parti- 
cular districts,  and  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  it  may  be  greatly 
modified  in  its  operation.  In  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland,  among  the  stationary  pojiulation  of  Hereford- 
shire, in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland,  in  remote  Norway,  and 
alpine  Switzerland,  the  proportion  of  children  born  deaf  is  very  Lirgo 
— ^for  here  the  natives  intermarry  with  each  other,  age  after  age ; 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  same  i)e<)ple  are  found  fixed  to  tlie 
same  spot,  pursuing  the  same  occupations ;  no  enterprise  leads  them 
abroad — nothing  tempts  the  natives  of  other  localities  to  come  and 
cast  their  lot  among  them ;  it  is  a  continual  process  of  transmitting 
their  own  blood  and  sinew  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  healthy  standard  of  the  race  is  natural  and  inevitable. 
But  in  the  border  shires  of  England  and  Scotland ;  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  which  is  neither  English  nor  Welsh,  because  it  is  both, — 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  where  an  entente  cordiale  between  the  Engli»li 
and  French  races  exists,  which  will  long  sur\''ive  the  alliances  of 
sovereigns  and  statesmen, — in  our  own  north-western  district  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  where  the  clear  head  and  the  willing  hatid 
find  ready  employment,  come  whence  they  may,  and  where,  in  1851 
we  had  residents  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  and  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  including  a  Welsh  poj)ulation  of  48,454,  a  Scottish  con- 
tingent of  31,061,  and  an  Irish  one  of  214,318  strong, — here  it  is 
that  congenital  deafness  falls  least  heavily ;  and  surely  these  are 
indications  that  the  loosening  of  the  strictness  of  local  ties,  the 
readiness  and  frequency  of  intercommunication  between  even  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  empire  which  have  been  effected  by  the 
success  of  recent  enterprise,  are  destined,  in  the  hands  of  the  Maker 
and  Ruler  of  our  race,  to  mitigate  some  of  those  forms  of  affliction 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  hopeless  beyond 
remedy. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  Chairman  remarked,  that  the 
facts  which  had  been  brought  before  them  were  of  the  most  important 
character,  and  he  could  confirm,  himself,  many  of  the  deductions  tliat 
had  been  stated. 

Papers  *  On  the  Drainage  of  Croydon,'  by  Dr.  Carpenter ;  •  On 
Improved  Health  in  Small  Villages,'  by  Dr.  Moffat,  were  followed  by 
the  presentation  of  Reports  from  St  Mary  Ottery,  Southampton, 
Tottenham,  Lancaster,  Woolwich  and  other  towns,  giving  the  results 
of  sanitary  improvements.  These  Repoiia,  together  with  a  paper 
on  *  Tlie  Sanitary  Progress  of  Ely,'  by  Mr.  Marshall,  were,  as  already 
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mentioned,  referred  to  the  Public  Health  Committee  for  farther 
consideration  and  publication  as  a  separate  Report. 

A  paper  '  On  the  Causes  of  the  recent  increase  of  Leprosy  in  Nor- 
'^^y/  by  Dr.  Charlton,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  paper  gave  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  attributing  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  to  their  want  of  cleanliness  in  person,  the 
nature  of  their  food,  chiefly  fish,  and  that  often  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, and  to  the  privations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  espedallj 
during  the  fishing  season. 

Dr.  Milroy,  in  a  paper  '  On  the  Utilizing  of  Statistics  of  Disease 
among  the  Poor'  suggested,  that  as  there  were  upwards  of  3000 
medical  ofiicers,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Poor  Iaw 
Board,  required  to  keep  registers  of  each  case  coming  before  them, 
the  valuable  information  thus  obtained  upon  the  amount  and  resulti 
of  sickness  among  the  indigent  classes,  should  be  turned  to  account; 
medical  officers  might  be  requested  to  furnish  monthly  returns  (^ 
sickness  and  mortality  among  out-door  paupers,  and  a  medical  officer 
might  be  attached  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  the  purpose  of  genenJ 
inspection.  Diseases  among  the  poorer  working-classes  would,  he 
believed,  be  found  at  the  root  of  pauperism,  and  a  report  founded  on 
the  returns  of  parochial  medical  officers  would  largely  facilitate  the 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  extension  of  preventive 
measures. 

On  a  review  of  the  work  done  by  the  Public  Health  Department  at 
the  Liverpool  meeting,  it  will  be  seen  that,  putting  aside  a  few  special 
subjects,  the  questions  discussed  may  be  classed  under  two  main 
head — Drainage  and  Ventilation.  To  drain  our  towns  effectuallj, 
without  polluting  our  rivers  and  lesser  streams,  and  to  utilize  as  &r 
as  possible  the  sewage  matter, — to  ventilate  in  the  best  way,  and  at 
the  least  cost,  our  private  houses  and  public  buildings,  — these  are  tbe 
two  problems  which  sanitary  reformers  at  the  present  moment  dealt 
to  solve.  It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  and  suggestions  collected  in  Has, 
as  in  the  previous  volume  of  Transactions,  afford  some  useful  materiab 
for  the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  both  these  importaot 
points. 
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On  the  Importance  of  the  Office  and  Duty  of  the  Statist  in 
relation  to  Social  Science,     By  J.  T.  Danson,  F.S.S 

HA  VTNGthe  honour,  in  conjunction  with  my  friend  Mr.  Tayler,  to 
represent  here  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  I  trust  you 
will  not  deem  it  otherwise  than  fitting  that  I  should  address  you  on 
this  subject,  by  way  of  suggestion. 

Statistics,  as  they  are,  are  commonly  very  dry,  and,  to  most  of  us, 
uninteresting.  Dry,  in  some  degree,  I  fear  they  must  always  be ;  but, 
were  they  what  they  should  be,  they  would  soon  acquire  a  wide  and 
permanent  interest.  However,  all  I  ask  you  now  to  consider  is  their 
importance,  and  the  rank  they  should  consequently  assume  in  your 
estimation,  as  students  of  the  science  of  society ;  and  I  need  hardly  be 
long  enough  about  that  to  give  scope  for  being  tedious. 

That  good  actions  do  not  always,  or  even  often,  come  of  good  inten- 
tions, was  observed  long  ago,  and  recorded  in  a  proverb  more  pithy 
than  polite.  Nature  seems  to  be,  in  the  mind  of  man,  as  prodigal  of 
BQoh  seed  as,  in  the  vegetable  world,  of  other  seed.  And  the  causes 
of  failure  are  in  each  case  numerous  and  various.  The  slips  between 
virtuous  intent  and  effected  good  are  traceable  to  almost  every  influence 
that  can  affect  human  conduct.     Lack  of  power,  knowledge,  discretion, 

Serseverance,  skill :  all,  or  any  of  these,  together  or  apar^  may  nip  the 
ad  that  should  have  bloomed  in  action.     To  one,  only,  do  I  now  ajsk 
your  attention, — want  of  knoidedge.     I  conceive  this  to  be  the  one, 
of  all  others,  most  worthy  of  our  efforts,  alike  to  detect  and  to  supply. 
Archbishop  Whately   has   defined   *  knowledge'   to  be — i.   Firm 
belief     a.  Of  what  is  true,  and     3.  On  sufi^cient  grounds. 

We  have  many  firm  beliefs  ;  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  of  what 
is  true.  But  we  have  not  so  many  based  on  sufficient  grounds.  We 
are  now,  however,  in  search  of  new  truths,  not  examining  the  validity 
of  those  already  recognised ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  we  should  not  do  well  to  look,  first,  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  propositions  presented  to  us  are  entertained  at 
all — then  to  their  truth — and,  finally,  to  let  the  measure  of  our  belief^ 
as  a  basis  for  action,  be  determined  solely  by  the  result  of  the  prior 
processes. 

We  now  seek  knowledge  avowedly  with  the  intention  of  doing  good. 
We  may,  therefore,  assume  the  presence  of  a  good  intention ;  and  one 
strong  enough,  other  elements  being  also  present,  to  effect  the  good 
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intended.  The  next  requisite  is  knowledge  of  the  right  means.  And 
the  next,  power  to  apply  them.  And  we  are  assembled  here  because, 
in  the  second  stage — that  of  knowing  the  right  means — and  not  in 
the  first  (the  intention),  or  in  the  third  (the  power),  the  social  re- 
formers of  our  day  mainly  find  their  ^ilures.  We  have  the  monl 
element — the  desire  to  do  good.  And  we  have  the  physical — more 
power  than  we  can  wisely  apply.  But  very  sadly  are  we  wanting,  as 
must,  I  think,  be  apparent  to  all  earnest  and  intelligent  obserren 
of  what  are  termed  our  'benevolent  institutions/  in  the  iutellectoai 
one — *  knowing  how  to  do  it' 

As  to  most  things  done  by  men  in  these  days,  we  are  not  so  defec- 
tive.    How  comes  it  that  we  are  so  in  this  1    Two  causes  are  obvioui 

One  is,  that,  when  consciously  animated  by  high  and  pure  motives,  we 
are  apt  to  presume  upon  them,  even  against  nature — to  take  for 
granted  that  well-intended  efforts  do,  to  some  extent,  insure  their  own 
success  :  in  short,  that  what  all  must  or  ought  to  wish  to  see  effected 
may  count  upon  effect,  without  a  very  rigorous  preposition  of  natuil 
causes.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  it  is  not  so  :  that  the  highest  monl 
excellence  does  not  suffice  to  work  miracles;  and  that  the  projects  of 
the  best,  as  of  the  worst  men,  must  flourish  or  fail  in  accordance  witk 
the  natural  laws  under  which  they  are  conducted.  Yet  no  one  wlio 
has  observed  how  much  active  philanthropy  annually  runs  to  waste^ 
or  works  evil,  in  England  alone,  will  doubt  the  real  Influence  of  thii 
delusion. 

Another  cause  is,  manifestly,  the  insufficiency  and  imfitness  of  tlie 
methods  hitherto  used  for  giving  us  a  due  acquaintance  with  these 
natural  laws.  I  will  not  waste  your  time  with  any  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate their  existence,  or  their  invariable  action.  AdmissioD  of 
so  much  is  implied  in  our  very  presence  here.  For  to  what  end  oonW 
we  labour  in  the  promotion  of  a  science  resting  on  no  fixed  basis  t 
Either  we  start  with  premises  analogous,  in  their  unchangeable  ce^ 
tainty,  to  those  adopted  by  the  mathematician,  the  astronomer,  and 
the  chemist,  or  the  position  we  have  assumed  is  utterly  untenable,  and 
our  purposes  the  vainest  that  ever  led  men  astray. 

Then  we  must  know  these  laws ;  and  know  them  completely,  so  fu 
as  they  are  applicable  to  what  we  are  about.  And,  until  we  do  » 
know  them,  we  must,  to  be  consistent,  move  forward,  in  all  social 
reforms,  with  the  patience  of  fetilure  proper  to  mere  gropers  in  the 
dark.  And,  what  is  of  even  more  consequence,  we  must,  during 
this  intermediate  period,  count  upon  much  waste  of  means,  of  many 
kinds :  of  time,  of  thought,  of  money,  and,  not  least— of  that  va^t 
fund  of  eager,  wilful,  wayward  support  fi^m  on-lookers,  worth  » 
much  when  success  can  be  confidently  promised,  and  so  fitful,  and  so 
apt  to  fail,  when  the  accomplishment  of  the  good  end  is  confessedly 
uu  certain. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  betimes,  and  carefiilly,  the  character  of  the 
science  we  desire  to  build  up.  For,  as  its  character,  so  must  obviondr 
be  its  methods. 

It  is  clear  that  the  social  science  is  not  like  mathematics,  in  which 
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observation  has  very  little  to  do,  and  reasoning  all  the  rest.  Nor  does 
it  resemble  chemistry,  in  which  experiment  effects  almost  everything, 
and  right  reasoning,  though  always  necessary,  is  never  extensively  so. 
It  is  largely  a  science  of  observation,  and  seems  rather  analogous  to 
the  higher  physical  sciences.  Yet  not  closely  so ;  for  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  based  are  far  more  numerous,  and,  in  their  operation,  more 
complicated ;  and  are  consequently  far  less  easy  to  observe  and  record 
with  accuracy  than  those  submitted  to  the  students  of  any  physical 
acience  whatever.  Man  himself^  confessedly  the  highest  of  all 
studies,  even  in  his  individual  capacity,  seems,  when  contemplated 
in  his  manifold  social  relations,  and,  in  these,  with  reference  to  his 
progress  in  civilization,  calculated  to  afford  the  most  arduous  employ- 
ment to  the  loftiest  powers  conferred  on  his  race.  In  short,  I  hold 
ours,  when  rightly  understood,  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  sciences ; 
and  fitly  dealt  with  last,  as  founded  upon  and  drawing  aid  from  all 
the  rest — imparting  in  return,  however,  assurance  of  a  higher  common 
use  than  any  these  sciences  could  otherwise  attain.  But  whatever 
its  precise  place  in  the  great  circle  of  science,  it  must,  to  bear  good 
fruit,  pass,  like  every  other  real  science,  through  two  successive  stages. 
We  must  first  ascertain  its  data,  and  then,  from  these,  deduce  its  prin- 
ciples, or  laws.  To  each  process — the  observing  and  the  reasoning — 
accuracy  is  essential.  The  former  I  take  to  be  especially  the  office  of 
tJte  stcUist ;  the  latter,  that  of  the  social  economist :  to  apply  the  truths 
thus  educed  falling  within  the  province  of  the  statesman.  And  the 
propriety  of  regarding  these  distinctions  with  some  care  now  is  aptly 
and  strongly  illustrated  by  the  very  natural,  but  mistaken  tendency, 
exhibited  by  the  most  earnest  and  practical  men  of  our  day,  to  reverse 
theorder  of  inquiry  thus  indicated :  toallowthe  particular  and  temporary 
necessities  of  the  statesman  not  only  to  suggest  our  inquiries,  but  to 
determine  their  direction  and  their  limits,  and  thence  to  substitute 
ultimate  and  merely  empirical  conclusions  for  well-ascertained  primary 
principles. 

I  know  that,  by  the  more  popular  method,  we  get  sooner  into 
action — answer  sooner  the  pressing  demand  of  the  philanthropist  of 
this  generation  to  be  allowed  to  do  good  in  his  own  day.  But  what 
sort  of  action  is  it  1  The  answer  is  a  sad  one.  We  do  but  continue, 
more  slowly,  and  less  efficiently,  in  the  narrow  field  of  exi>eriment,  the 
process  we  have  not  the  patience  adequately  to  conduct  over  the  wider 
one  of  observation. 

Very  strongly  do  I  sympathise  with  the  desire  to  do  good  quickly. 
But  we  cannot  do  it  without  knowing  how.  To  be  rapidly  effective, 
we  must  be  correct  in  our  course  from  the  beginning.  We  must 
avoid  the  loss  of  time  incurred  in  making  avoidable  mistakes.  We 
must  look ^9^,  and  look  wellf  to  our  data.  It  is  the  universal  and 
inevitable  condition  of  success  in  all  such  effort. 

The  office  of  the  statist  is  more  or  less  necessary  to  all  sciences 
dependent  on  observation ;  but  pre-eminently  so  to  ours.  When  re- 
garded within  its  narrowest  limits,  its  purpose  is  to  ascertain  and 
iso  tftate,  completely,  accurately,  and  intelligibly,  the  facts  indicating 
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the  pheDomena  under  consideration,  whatever  these  may  be,  and  m 
they  exist  at  any  one  time.  In  a  more  extended  sense,  it  embraces 
comparison,  or  provision  for  comparison,  of  two  or  more  such  state- 
ments, relating  to  the  same  locality  at  different  times,  or  to  different 
localities  at  the  same  time.  M.  Comte  in  France,  M.  Quetelet  in 
Belgium,  and  our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  John  Mill,  have  «»- 
curred  in  regarding  the  knowledge  of  society  thus  acquired  as  being 
related  to  history  somewhat  as  the  physical  science  of  statics  is  to 
that  of  dynamics.  It  is  for  the  statist,  then,  rightly  to  observe  and 
record  what  may  afterwards  be  rightly  reasoned  upon — to  see,  and  to 
set  down ;  and  to  do  both  truly  and  sufficiently. 

Now  permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  task  Mi, 
at  first  sight,  it  may  seem,  or  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be. 

Few  things,  I  know,  are  even  now  more  common  in  grave  aigo- 
ment  than  statistical  statements;  yet  nothing  is  more  rare  thuk 
accuracy  in  such  statements — unless  it  be  completeness.  And  whit 
has  been  sown  is  reaped — reaped  in  the  taunt  that  '  figures  will  proTe 
anything.' 

I  will  state  one  or  two  instances  of  the  commoner  forms  of  error 
affecting  such  discussions  as  are  now  proceeding  in  other  parts  of  this 
building. 

We  have  all  seen  statements  of  the  number  of  persons  convicted 
of  a  given  crime — say  theft — during  a  year,  and  among  groups  of 
population  similar  in  number,  as  indicating  the  comparative  tendency 
of  the  compared  populations  to  the  commission  of  this  crime.  Bat 
unless  we  are  also  assured  that  the  several  steps  by  whicli  the  facti 
stated  were  elicited  were,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  same  in  both 
cases,  such  a  statement  is  obviously  imperfect  For  instance,  there 
are  the/acilities  afforded  to  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Some  forms 
of  theft  are,  in  some  localities,  necessarily  rare.  Simple  theft  from 
the  person,  without  violence — as  picking  pockets — is  common  in  large 
towns,  and  comparatively  uncommon  in  the  country.  Cattle-stealing 
hardly  ever  occurs  except  in  the  country.  Cotton-stealing  is  so  common 
in  Liverpool  as  to  form  a  regular  occupation.  In  many  other  towna 
it  has  probably  never  occurred.  Then,  the  crime  being  committed, 
there  are  the  means  of  detection,  in  which  must  be  included  the  pro- 
bability, greater  or  less,  of  the  detection,  when  it  occurs,  being  reported 
to  the  public  authorities.  Next,  the  local  means,  and  method  of 
admin  !rff ring  jvstice,  and  recording  the  results.  And,  lastly,  the 
local  dffrntion  of  the  crime  in  question.  All  compared  localities  nuy 
differ,  more  or  less,  in  all  or  any  of  these  }>articulars.  And  the  same 
locality  at  different  times  may,  and  most  commonly  does,  exhibit 
similar  differences.  And  every  such  difference  must,  it  is  obvious, 
affect,  to  some  extent,  the  vaJidity  of  such  a  comf>arison  as  I  have 
supposed,  and  its  fitness  to  form  the  basis  of  any  process  of  reasoning 
whatever. 

An  error  of  a  similar  description — the  omission  of  all  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  ages  in  compared  populations — has  long  vitiated 
comparisons  of  different  localities,  with  reference  both  to  crime  and  to 
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inoi*talitj.  And  this,  notwithstanding  it  is  perfectly  well  established 
that  different  rates  of  mortality  prevail  at  different  periods  of  life  in 
the  same  population ;  and  that  the'  tendency  to  crime  is  similarly 
varied  by  age.  It  so  happens  that  in  all  the  great  working  centres  of 
our  population — as  in  Livei-pool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow — we  have 
a  lai^  excess,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  country,  of  persons 
living  at  those  periods  of  life  at  which  the  tendency  to  crime  is 
observed  to  be  the  greatest  So  that  when  we  compare  one  of  these 
towns  with  any  locality  of  a  different  character  in  this  respect,  we 
must)  to  make  our  statistics  of  any  real  value  for  the  purj^ose  supposed, 
take  this  element  into  account. 

Again,  crime,  especially  some  forms  of  it,  has  an  evident  relation, 
though  one  not  yet  well  defined,  to  the  density  of  the  population  in 
which  it  is  committed.  And  this  relation  is  not  limited  to  permanent 
and  general  density.  It  follows,  also,  particular  and  temporary 
variations  of  the  density.  For  instance,  it  has  been  observed  that  theft 
from  the  person  (the  commonest  form  of  the  crime)  is  favoured,  as  we 
might  expect,  by  eveiy  description  of  crowd,  whether  it  assembles  to 
hear  a  bishop's  charge  or  to  see  a  man  hung.  Even  the  respectable 
body  I  have  the  honour  to  address,  while  promoting  the  study  of  the 
social  science  in  Liverpool,  is  also — as  its  able  chief-constable  will 
doubtless  next  week  be  able  to  prove — favouring  the  application  of  a 
species  of  nefarious  skill  which  is  never  absent  from  any  part  of  England 
in  which  such  facilities  are,  even  for  a  single  day,  afforded  for  its  exercise. 

These  instances  are  few  ;  and  are  perhaps  not  so  striking  as  others 
which  might  have  been  adduced.  Yet  I  trust  they  will  show  in  some 
degree  in  what  consists  the  office  of  the  statist — ^what  is  its  utility — 
and  wherein,  when  rightly  understood,  it  differs  from  that  of  a  mere 
coUector  and  tabulator  of  figures. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  statist,  though  he  may  not  himself  under- 
take to  apply  the  materials  he  brings  together,  will  hardly  do  his  duty 
well  except  in  view,  not  only  of  their  final  use,  but  of  the  methods  to 
be  employed  to  this  end.  To  observe  toith  effect,  he  must  discriminate 
and  select  his  facts — not  narrowly,  as  to  support  a  preconceived 
answer  to  the  pending  inquiry,  but  broadly,  so  as  to  record,  without 
needless  surplusage,  everjrthing  apparently  bearing  upon  the  inquiry 
itself^  and  likely  to  subserve  its  logical  pursuit.  Then  he  must  define 
his  terms.  To  use  these  inaccurately  may  be  a  fertile  source  of  error 
for  those  who  come  after.  And  he  must  adhere  to  his  definitions. 
To  use  a  term  in  more  than  one  sense  is  to  ensure  its  being  mis- 
understood. And  either  fault  risks  the  making  of  a  statement  false 
in  effect,  if  not  in  intention.  This  need  for  precise  and  accurate 
definition  runs  through  every  stage  of  our  inquiries;  but  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  earliest  It  is  true  that  in  tracing  the  first  lines  of  a 
new  science  we  must  needs  let  precise  definition  wait  upon  the 
acquirement  of  precise  knowledge.  But,  though  not  finally  fixed, 
ihe  definition  of  a  term  may  be  perfectly  clear ;  and  this  clearness, 
\hough  required  only  for  temporary  use,  is  nevertheless  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  of  our  earlier  labours. 
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A  good  statist  will  also  be,  in  some  degree,  skilled  to  weigh  evidence. 
The  kind  of  proof  we  can  possibly  have  of  the  facts  with  which  we 
are  concerned  is  seldom  or  never  of  the  highest  description.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  need  whatever  for  our  relying  on  evidence 
which  may  be  fairly  deemed  doubtful.  Observation  will  alwap 
verify,  by  repetition,  any  fact  really  important  to  social  science:  for 
these  facts  are  always  numerous,  and  often  repeated ;  and  that  under 
such  variety  of  form  as  to  afford  the  utmost  facility,  to  those  who 
investigate  them  with  any  degree  of  logical  accuracy,  for  ascertaining 
them  precisely,  apart  from  deceptive  intermixture  with  other  and 
connected  facts. 

In  short,  though  the  ultimate  labours  of  inference  are  not  within 
the  province  of  the  statist,  though  it  is  not  for  him  (in  that  character) 
to  deduce  the  general  conclusions  which,  once  established,  reveal  the 
natural  law — the  object  of  the  inquiry — ^yet  it  behoves  him  not  the  leai 
carefully  to  subordinate  the  preliminary  work  in  which  he  is  prciperiv 
employed  to  the  same  logical  methods. 

To  resiune.  Our  primary  duty  is  to  detect  and  ascertain  the 
natural  laws  under  which  our  efforts  are  to  be  made.  We  can  do 
this  only  by  observing  and  recording  instances  of  their  actual  open- 
tion.  Bat,  like  all  such  work,  this  can  be  done  well  only  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  approach  it  through  its  rudiments,  and,  by  assidnoiu 
application,  acquire  that  facility  and  accuracy  in  its  performance 
which  constitute  valuable  proficiency  in  every  art  we  practise. 

Hence  it  is  that  I  venture  to  affirm  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  our  Association  to  provide,  as  far  as  may  be,  for  due  prominence  of 
the  office,  and  an  efficient  practice  of  the  duty  of  the  statiHt— u 
essentially  preliminaiy  to  all  right  reasoning,  and  to  all  effective 
action,  in  the  promotion  of  social  science. 


The  Educational  Aspect  and  Necessity  of  Economic  Science. 
By  W.  B.  Hodgson,  IX.D. 

If  it  be  objected,  as  it  may  be  at  the  outset,  that  this  paper  belongs 
rather  to  the  Second,  or  Educational,  than  to  the  Fifth,  or  Economic, 
section  of  this  Association,  I  answer,  first,  that  in  the  [>rogramme  of  the 
business  proper  to  this  section  is  enumerated,  '  Social  Economies  in 
relation  to  Education  ;*  second,  that  my  object  is  not  to  convince  educt- 
tionists  that  they  should  be  economists,  but  (what  is,  perhap^  t 
harder  task)  to  urge  on  economists  that  they  are  bound^-ci«  such— 
to  claim  for  their  science  a  prominent  place  in  every  scheme  of 
education,  whether  of  the  few  or  of  the  many.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
I  am  quite  aware,  for  economists  to  enlarge  on  the  im|)ortancey  even 
economically,  of  a  generally  diffused  education  more  or  less  liberal 
and  ample, — and  on  its  tendency  to  improve  a  people's  habits,  to 
raise  their  tastes  and  standard  of  living,  to  increase  their  power  of 
production,  and  to  lessen  their  proneness  wastefiilly  to  consume.  But 
I  much  fear  that  as  yet  only  a  small  minority  of  economistB  fixllj 
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perceive  the  necessity — for  the  improvement  of  a  people's  economic 
condition — of  the  universal  diffusion  of  economic  know^ledge  itself, 
the  knowledge,  that  is,  not  of  statistical  facts,  but  of  principles  ;  not 
of  theories  disputed  or  abstruse,  but  of  laws  simple,  indisputable, 
inevitable, — a  real  and  thorough  comprehension  of  which  in  earlj 
years  (besides  the  exercise  it  affords  to  the  mental  powers)  must  guide 
all  subsequent  conduct,  and  regulate  the  whole  future  life. 

It  is  the  business  of  economic  science  to  establish  and  expound 
the  laws  on  which  depends  the  economic  welfare  alike  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  nations ;  while  it  is  on  their  economic  welfare  that 
their  well-being  in  all  other  respects  is  ultimately  based.  Now,  all 
natural  {i,e.  divine),  laws  on  which  human  well-being  depends  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes :  i .  Those  which  it  is  for  the 
general  welfare  that  sanie  should  study  and  understand  ;  2.  Those 
which  the  general  welfare  imperatively  requires  to  be  studied  and 
understood  by  eocA  and  all.  Thus,  it  is  of  obvious  benefit  to  the 
whole  community  that  some  of  its  members  should  study  the  scienti- 
fic principles  of  agriculture,  of  met^allurgy,  of  navigation.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  general  wel&re  that  every  one  should  turn 
much  attention  to  any  of  those  subjects.  If  the  farmer,  the  miner, 
the  navigator,  are  adequately  instructed  in  the  scientific  basis  of 
their  several  arts,  and  trained  duly  to  their  skilful  practice,  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  amply  served. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  farmer,  miner,  navigator,  and  all  else  alike, 
must  study  the  laws,  say,  of  health,  each  for  himself,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Few  men  bake 
their  own  bread,  build  their  own  house,  shoe  their  own  horse,  steer 
even  their  own  ship  ;  but  every  man  must  provide  for  his  own  health, 
under  heavy  personal  penalty  for  neglect,  whether  perverse  or 
ignorant. 

Now  the  simple  practical  question  is,  '  Do  the  economic  laws 
belong  to  the  former  or  to  the  latter  class  V  If  to  the  former,  then 
by  all  means  let  those  whose  taste  lies  that  way  dissect  the  economic 
framework  of  society,  and  trace  its  economic  processes  just  as  others 
study  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  or  the  locomotion  of  a  caterpillar,  or 
the  germination  of  a  plant,  or  the  benumbing  apparatus  of  a  gyTnno- 
iu8  electricus,  or  the  domestic  economy  of  ants,  all  of  them  pursuits 
of  worthy  interest,  and  of  utility  more  or  less  direct.  But  if,  as  I 
think,  economic  laws  do  indeed  belong  to  the  latter  class,  then  is  it 
the  urgent  business  of  every  human  being  to  understand  their  nature 
and  operation.  This  position  I  think  I  may  fairly  in  this  place  be 
permitted  to  assume. 

There  is  one  point  more  which  claims  our  passing  notice,  while  it 
deserves  much  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received,  or  than 
it  can  here  receive.  Most  of  the  natural  laws  to  which  man  is 
required  to  conform  his  conduct  act  externally  to  him,  and  are 
beyond  his  power  to  change  or  modify.  He  may  see,  and  foresee, 
and  provide  {voir,  prevair,  and  pourvoir\  but  he  cannot  alter.  Thus 
gravitation  and  the  laws  of  storms  are  quite  beyond  human  controL 
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In  regard  to  these  man's  sphere  is  limited  to  obedience,  adaptation, 
and  precaution.  But  as  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey  has  well  shown,  eoononuc 
laws  are  in  &ct  laws  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  act  wholly  and 
solely  through  the  play  of  human  will  and  motive.  Questions  of 
supply  and  demand,  whether  of  labour  or  of  commodities,  population, 
and  eveiy  other  topic  with  which  economic  science  deals,  are  all 
inextricably  commingled  with  human  feeling,  human  thought^  humtn 
volition.  Apart  from  these  they  can  have  no  conceivable  existence ; 
every  change  in  these  modifies  their  conditions,  and  shifts  their  aspect 
If  the  fact  is  so,  and  it  is  not  more  novel  tlian  true,  it  need  scarcely 
be  asked  in  a  meeting  of  economists  whether  it  is  better  to  rely  on 
the  impulses  and  action  of  men  guided  or  unguided  by  knowledge 
and  by  reason, — trained  or  untrained  to  industry,  prudence,  self- 
restraint,  sense  of  obligation,  and  the  perception  of  consequences, — 
wise  or  ignorant  as  to  their  relations  with  their  fellow-men,  and  the 
means  by  which  only,  or  best,  the  social  welfare,  inclusive  of  their 
own,  can  be  attained.  As  well  might  it  be  argued  whether  a  delicate 
and  difficult  manual  operation  can  better  be  conducted  in  darkness  or 
in  open  day — by  men  blindfolded  or  by  men  whose  eyes  are  free  and 
practised,  and  aided  by  a  clear  and  steady  light. 

It  is,  besides,  at  once  singular  and  sad  that  the  economic  relations 
should  be  so  seldom  and  so  indistinctly  viewed  as  really  affording  to 
the  vast  bulk  of  mankind  the  great  field  for  moral  discipline,  for  the 
exercise  and  development  of  almost  every  moral  quality.  They  have 
been  too  long  indolently  neglected,  or  superciliously  dismissed  as  alien 
to  a  high  and  spiritual  morality.  Wisely  does  Mr.  Henry  Taylor 
say,  in  his  *  Notes  from  Life  :'  *  The  philosophy  which  affects  to  teach 
us  a  contempt  of  money  does  not  run  very  deep ;  for  indeed  it 
ought  to  be  still  more  clear  to  the  philosopher  than  it  is  to  ordinary 
men  that  there  are  few  things  in  the  world  of  greater  importance. 
And  so  manifold  are  the  bearings  of  money  upon  the  lives  and  cha- 
racters of  mankind,  that  an  insight  which  should  search  out  the  life 
of  a  man  in  his  pecuniary  relations,  would  penetrate  into  almost  eveiy 
comer  of  his  nature.  He  who  knows,  like  St.  Paul,  both  how  to 
spare  and  how  to  abound,  has  a  great  knowledge;  for  if  we  take 
account  of  all  the  virtues  with  which  money  is  mixed  up — hones»tj, 
justice,  generosity,  charity,  frugality,  forethought,  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
their  correlative  vices,  it  is  a  knowledge  which  goes  near  to  cover  the 
length  and  breadth  of  humanity ;  and  a  right  measure  and  manner  in 
getting,  saving,  spending,  taking,  lending,  borrowing,  and  bequeathing, 
would  almost  argue  a  perfect  man.* 

Yet,  how  little  has  hitherto  been  done  anywhere  to  reclaim  this 
wide,  and,  as  it  were,  outlying  region,  and  apply  to  it  in  the  daily 
instruction  of  the  young  the  great  moral  principles  which  all  in 
words  acknowledge,  but  which  too  many  seem  practically  to  regard 
as  too  good  for  common  use,  too  high  for  the  'petty  business  of 
every  day.'  How  little  has  as  yet  been  anywhere  done  to  implant  in 
the  mind  of  youth  the  knowledge  needful  to  guide  their  matorer 
years  through  the  trials  and  struggles  of  earning  and  spending  and 
saving,   and  buying   and   selling,  and  hiring  and  letting,  and  bor- 
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rowing  and  lending,  and  the  like,  which  to  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind  make  up  the  sum  of  active  life.  The  geography  of  Africa, 
even  of  Britain,  the  History  of  Home,  even  of  England,  languages 
ancient  or  modern,  even  the  elements  of  physical  science,  and  the 
practice  of  a  manual  art,  all  useful  in  their  way, — still  more  the  bare 
instrumental  elements  of  knowledge,  which  too  often  *  rust  unused,' 
are  poor  substitutes  for  that  insti*uction,  at  once  vital  and  minute — 
vital  in  its  spirit,  minute  in  its  application  to  details — which  should 
supply  chart  and  compass  in  the  voyage  of  business-life,  and  for  that 
traioing  which  should  form  the  habits  needful  to  render  the  know- 
ledge available,  and  the  voyage  safe.  As  one,  whose  name  is  well- 
known  and  justly  respected  in  Liverpool,  Mr.  Henry  Booth,  has  said : 
*  Morality,  indeed,  is  taught  in  our  fa^milies  and  schools,  in  con- 
nexion with  religious  offices,  and  the  prospects  of  a  future  life ;  but 
there  is  an'  humbler  and  more  elementary  task  to  be  achieved,  to  show 
the  connexion  between  morality  and  science,  good  conduct  and  sound 
philosophy,  as  essential  to  the  immediate  temporal  and  social  well- 
being  of  man.' — (*  Master  and  Man.*     Sec.  7,  p.  75.     1853.) 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  hitherto  economic 
science  has  been  far  more  studied  in  its  abstract  and  theoretical  form 
than  in  its  practical  applications ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  these  have 
engaged  attention,  it  has  been  much  more  in  regard  to  legislation  than 
to  edtication — much  more  in  regard  to  the  central  action  of  the  State, 
than  to  the  conduct  of  its  individual  elements.  The  time  has  fully 
come  when  the  balance  should  be  redressed,  and  when  the  individual 
members  of  society  should  be  taught  to  look  for  relief  from  economic 
evils,  and  for  the  attainment  of  economic  good,  less  to  the  action  of 
rulers  and  lawgivers,  despotic  or  elective,  and  more  to  their  own  in- 
dividual conduct,  each  in  his  own  sphere.  It  is,  assuredly,  not  from 
magical  feats  of  legislation,  or  from  (happily)  impossible  schemes  of 
communism,  but  from  the  universally  diffused  knowledge  of  economic 
conditions,  and  the  intelligent  self-regulation  of  individual  human 
conduct  in  conformity  therewith — that  we  must  expect  the  gradual 
abatement,  however  slow,  and  the  ultimate  extinction,  however 
distant,  of  the  social  evils  which  now  baffle  and  appal  a  bewildered 
philanthropy.  Here  is  the  true  key  to  present  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities as  to  labour  and  capital,  population  and  pauperism,  wages 
and  machinery,  and  other  such  questions,  which  are  now  to  too  many 
popular  teachei*s  a  hopeless  muddle,  but  which  will  thus  a])proach  ever 
more  nearly  to  a  harmonious  and  happy  solution.  As  Mr.  Booth  has 
also  said  : — '  The  abstract  proposition  that  the  destiny  of  the  working 
classes  is  very  much  in  their  own  hands,  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  closely  on  the  subject.  But  this 
admission  has  remained  too  long  a  cold  and  barren  abstraction — un- 
deniable, but  not  of  the  least  avail  I  would  see  it  exchanged  for  a 
strong  and  pervading  sentiment,  urging  the  multitude  to  a  settled 
determination,  by  preserving  prudence,  forethought,  and,  if  need  be, 
by  temporary  privation,  to  improve  permanently  their  outwai'd  condi- 
tion.'— Ibid,  page  35,  §  3. 

To  have  a  well-founded  hope  of  any  such  beneficial  result,  it  is  to  the 
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young  rather  than  to  the  adult  that  we  must  address  ourselves.  It 
is  those  only  who  have  made  or  watched  the  experiment  which  Mr. 
William  Ellis  of  London  has  inaugurated  that  are  qualified  to  judgB 
how  far  such  instruction  has  been,  or  can  be,  rendered  intell^ble, 
interesting,  and  profitable  to  the  common  pupils  of  our  common  schook 
Declarations  of  its  impossibility  or  unsuitableness  come  ill  from  thoee 
who  have  never  tried  it,  or  seen  it  tried  ;  and  who  now  exact  from 
the  young  tasks  much  more  arduous,  much  less  attractive,  and  much 
less  useful 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  has  said  :  '  Local  self-goveniment 
is  the  true  Socialism.*  Without  impugning  this  dietutn,  I  would  go 
deeper  and  say, — *  Individual  self-government  is  the  true  Socialism.' 
But  how  can  we  have  self-government  without  intelligence,  or  intelli- 
gence without  instruction,  worthy  of  the  name  and  adapted  to  the 
special  end  ?  And  when  better  can  we  have  instruction  than  in  earij 
youth,  when  habits  are  yet  imformed,  when  prejudices  have  not  yet 
taken  root,  when  the  mind  is  still  open  and  apt  to  learn,  and  wh«n 
the  nature  is  still  pliant  to  the  plastic  hand  of  the  true  instructor  1 
That  even  thus  progress  must  be  slow,  is  a  reason  not  for  delay,  modi 
less  despair,  but  for  action,  prompt  as  well  as  earnest.  The  longer 
and  the  more  toilsome  the  journey,  the  sooner,  if  we  are  sure  of  <mr 
direction,  ought  we  to  take  the  road. 


POPULATION,  LABOUR,  AND  CAPITAL. 


Emigration,     By  J.  M.  Mackay. 

AMONG  the  many  important  subjects  which  afiect  the  social  economj 
of  society,  there  is  none  so  momentous  in  its  results  as  the  emi- 
gration of  large  masses  of  our  population  to  other  lands,  while  at  the 
same  time  this  great  and  continuous  movement,  with  few  excep- 
tions, goes  on  with  such  peaceful  and  silent  regularity,  that  public 
attention  is  rarely  excited  by  the  daily  ebbing  of  the  dense  population 
around  us.  No  doubt  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  these 
changes  are  never,  except  under  circumstances  of  dire  necessity,  thf 
simultaneous  exodus  from  any  particular  locality,  but  commonly  the 
isolated  movements  of  families  or  individuals  from  eveiy  part  of  the 
British  Isles,  in  search  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  they  think  can 
be  more  easily  attained  elsewhere.  As  emigrants  become  successful 
in  their  adopted  homes,  they  exhibit  a  praiseworthy  anxiety  to  be 
surrounded  by  their  kindred,  and  a  large  share  of  the  emigration  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  latter  years,  has  proceeded  from 
this  source;  but  whatever  may  be  the  influences  which  produce  this 
outpouring  of  our  population,  between  1815  and  1857,  a  period  of 
forty-two  years,  no  less  than  4,683,194  emigrants  have  left  our  shores, 
and  of  these  more  than  one-half  between  1847  and  1854  inclusive. 
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I  need  scarcely  tell  70a  that  the  great  stream  of  emigration  has 
always  proceeded  from  Ireland,  and  in  the  first  &mine  of  1847, 
258,270  took  their  departure,  being  more  than  double  the  numbers  for 
1846,  and  of  these,  251,834  went  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  departures  increased,  with  only  one  or  two  intermissions,  until 
1855,  the  climax  having  been  reached  in  1852,  when  368,764,  about 
the  annual  increase  of  our  population,  left  us  in  search  of  other 
homes.  There  is  a  pleasing  retrospect  even  in  these  numbers,  indica- 
tive of  the  prosperity  of  the  sister  island,  for  while  she  contributed 
75}  per  cent  of  the  whole  emigration  in  1851,  she  only  sent  40  J  in 
1857.  ^®  destinations,  too,  of  our  adventurous  fellow-countrymen 
since  1852  are  no  less  cheering,  for  although  in  1851  only  6|  per 
oent.  went  to  our  Australian  colonies  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  I  find  the  increase  had  extended  to  29  per  cent,  in 
1857,  and  this  year  it  will  most  probably  count  not  less  than  one-half 
of  our  entire  emigration.  In  the  midst  of  my  avocations,  connected 
chiefly  with  emigration,  I  have  not  been  altogether  negligent  in  my 
endeavours  to  fathom  the  causes  which  produce  such  sudden  changes 
in  the  numbers  who  under  ordinary  circumstances  seek  to  better 
their  condition  in  our  colonies.  No  doubt  the  recruiting  sergeant 
daring  the  heat  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  fiery  indignation  of  the 
Indian  revolt,  carried  away  many  aspiring  youths  from  the  Black 
Ball  Flag  I  represent,  to  the  glorious  banner  of  their  Queen,  and  I 
can  also  understand  the  sudden  impulses  which  hurry  men  off  when 
the  discovery  of  a  new  gold  field,  with  fabulous  descriptions  of  its 
riches,  arc  blazoned  over  the  land  ;  but  I  confess,  I  am  still  unable  to 
explain  why,  in  two  years  of  comparative  equality,  twice  as  many 
should  emigrate  in  one  year  as  the  other,  a  result  which  I  look  for- 
ward to  in  1857  compared  with  1858.  It  is  a  paradox  worthy  of 
investigation,  for  I  have  made  the  most  minute  inquiries  through  an 
agency  of  300  intelligent  men  of  business,  and  with  one  accord  they 
Lave  confessed  it  inexplicable. 

The  number  of  males  who  emigrate  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  for  their  labour  in  all  new  colonies,  much  greater  than 
females  ;  indeed,  to  Australia,  the  proportion  was  nearly  three  to  two, 
and  although  the  efforts  of  the  emigration  commissioners  to  lessen 
the  disparity  by  appropriating  the  colonial  funds  entrusted  to  them, 
in  sending  out  as  many  eligible  single  women  as  possible,  are  incessant, 
I  must  be  ungallant  enough  to  add,  that  they  find  more  difficulty  in 
making  a  proper  selection  than  would  be  supposed.  There  is  one 
beautiful  feature  in  the  Irish  character  connected  with  emigration 
which  shines  in  charming  contrast  to  the  cooler  and  more  calculating 
affection  of  either  the  Englishman  or  the  Scot — I  refer  to  the  immense 
sums  remitted  by  successful  Irishmen  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
their  indigent  relatives  to  participate  in  their  prosperity.  Since  1848 
the  amount  sent  to  this  country  from  America  alone  has  been 
9,937,000/.,  about  a  million  a  year.  It  is  beyond  all  human  power 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  misery  which  this  prodigious  fund  has 
not  only  relieved,  but  absolutely  annihilated. 
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It  is  not  the  least   interesting  part   of  our  inqairj  (I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Report  of  the  Emigration  CommiBsioneni  for  the  past 
year  for  the  information)  to  examine  the  different  classes  of  people 
who   go    from  among  us.     Chief  among  the  tens  of  thousands  are 
those  under  the  generic  term  of  labourer,  the  '  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water/  whose  ambition  rarely  extends  beyond  good  diet^ 
decent  clothing,  and  a  comfortable  bed ;  and  I  find  the  proporticm 
their  numbers  bear  to  all  other  emigrants,  whatever  clime  they  se^ 
to  sojourn  in,  is  very  much  alike.  Next  come  the  more  hopeless  mass, 
who  acknowledge  no  distinct  occupatioD,  but,  like  weeds,  grow  apace 
in  the  great  ganlen  of  life,  and  being  useless  in  the  Old  World,  are 
thrown  over  the  wall  in  the  hope  of  a  better  germination  in  the  New. 
Then  follow  those  whose  pursuits  have  been  less  or  more  associated 
with  agriculture,  and  the  number  who  seek  their  fortune  among  the 
pastoral  lands  of  Australia  shows  how  much  these  are  preferred  to  the 
prairies  of  the  Far  West,  or  the  forests  of  British  America.     Miners 
and  quarrymen  muster  strongly  also  among  the  Australian  emigrant% 
showing  how  much  more  attractive  are  the  gold  fields  of  Bendigo 
and  Ballarat  than  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nova  ScotiiL 
Carpenters  and  joiners,  the  most  useful  men  in  all  countries,  new  or 
old,  have  not  lefl  us  in  such  numbers  as  we  would  suppose,  for  they 
only  amount    to  2500,  and   of  these  only  one-third  went  to  tlie 
southern  hemisphere.     I  fear  to  name  the  number  of  *  gentlemen  and 
professional  men*  who  couldn't  find  the  means  of  existence  among  ua. 
About  HOC  went  to  America,  while  Australia  was  deluged  to  the 
extent  of  1200.     It  seems  in  vain  to  warn  those  who  come  under  the 
definition  of  'gentlemen'  that  hands  and  capital  are  the  stuff  for 
young  settlements.     Every  family  sends  its  fastest  son  to  learn  stea- 
diness and  make  a  livelihood  or  a  fortune  in  some  of  our  colonies,  and 
after  exhausting  his  shattei-ed  frame  at  the  diggings  or  elsewhere,  he 
usually  falls  back  upon  the  towns,  a  wreck  if  not  a  curse  to  the  coai- 
niunity.     Strange  to  say  only  1050  masons,  bricklayers,   ])lasterers, 
and  slatere  have  eniigi-atcd  during  the  past  year,  and  in  equal  num- 
bers, West  and  South.     The  demand  for  masons  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  there  is  abundance  of  good  stone,  is  likely  to  draw  off 
large  numbers  during  the  i>re8ent  season,  but  the  increasing  numbers 
of  stone  buildings  in  all  the  largo  towns  of  England  may  account  for 
the  indis^wsition  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.     I  fear  the  exodus 
of  painters,  paper-hangers,  plumbers,  and  glaziers  would  hardly  war- 
rant the  idea  of  the  extravagant  decorations  we  hear  so  much  about 
occasionally  from  abroad,  nor  the  extension  of  those  domestic  comforts 
which  are  really  our  greatest  luxuries  now  a-days.     As  for  the  out- 
pouring of  boot  and  shoemakers,  I  couldn't  divine  the  paucity  of 
their  numbers,  until  I  leamt  that  the  price  of  soling  and  heeling  at 
Melbourne  was  14*.,  and  as  a  new  pair  of  shoes  can  be  had  for  I5«., 
truly  the  cobbler's  occupation  in  Australia,  if  it  ever  had  a  beginning, 
is  gone.     I  was  wondering  why  so  few  bakers  were  tempted  to  ex|ia- 
triate  themselves,  when  I  remembered  that  in  Australia  *  damper' 
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was  what  the  Americans  call  an  '  institution  ;*  and  no  doubt  the 
scarcity  of  tailors  as  emigrants  may  be  explained  by  the  large  export 
of  ready-made  clothing,  and  the  indisposition  of  those  who  follow 
such  sedentary  employments  ever  to  go  into  the  '  bush.'  Engineers 
seem  alive  to  the  openings  which  must  necessarily  arise  in  such 
communities,  for  300,  in  nearly  equal  numbers  between  America  and 
Australia,  have  taken  their  departure ;  while  there  seems  to  have 
been  great  misgivings  as  to  the  cultivation  of  native  manufactures, 
for  only  two  tallow-ehandlers  and  soap-makers  ventured  on  the 
8I)eculation.  Of  the  fair  sex,  I  find  a  goodly  number  of  1 1,000  of  that 
most  equivocal  occupation  abroad — viz.,  domestic  servants — have 
sought  to  'better  their  condition'  by  looking  for  places — 6600  in 
Australia,  and  the  rest  to  add  to  the  army  of  indifferent  *  helps'  in 
America.  Truly  glad  was  I  to  find  that  of  the  most  patient,  most 
honourable,  most  useful,  and  most  ill-requited  of  all  professions — I 
mean  govemesses^-only  twenty  were  found  adventurous  enough,  in 
defiance  of  all  warning,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Australia,  while  three 
had  courage  enough  to  trust  their  fortunes  in  America. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  moral  super- 
vision of  emigrants  during  their  voyage,  but  after  a  very  anxious 
inquiry  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  anything  to  warrant  the 
statement,  that  systematic  profligacy  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Indeed  the  large  numbers  who  are  usually  congregated 
together  forbid  the  idea  of  gross  improprieties,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  human  nature,  under  such  associations,  sinks  to  a  level 
with  the  brute  creation.  The  accusation  has  never  been  made  except 
in  a  loose  general  way,  and  I  believe  it  in  the  main  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation. 

Another  and  most  important  section  of  the  subject  is  the  machinery 
which  regulates  this  vast  movement,  and  its  history  records  a  reforma- 
tion producing  more  real  comfort  than  any  other  social  revolution  of 
the  present  century.  The  first  emigration  act  of  any  value,  was  that 
passed  in  1835,  wherein  the  'tween  decks  were  only  required  to  be 
five  and  a  half  feet  high,  a  fact  indicative  of  the  small  size  of  vessels 
then  in  use,  and  if  there  were  more  than  two  tiers  of  berths  (an 
arrangement  now  perfectly  inadmissible),  the  lowest  were  to  be  at 
least  six  inches  from  the  deck.  Not  a  word  was  written  about  light 
or  ventilation,  and  a  supply  of  provisions  equal  to  one  pound  per  day 
of  bread,  or  biscuits,  or  oatmeal,  or  seven  pounds  of  potatoes  as  an 
equivalent,  was  the  dietary  of  the  poor  emigrants,  unless  they  brought 
supplies  of  their  own.  The  maximum  penalty  for  any  violation  of 
the  Act  was  only  20L  In  those  days  there  was  no  survey  as  to  the 
seaworthiness  of  the  vessel,  unless  the  Collector  of  Customs  was  in- 
formed to  the  contrary,  an  event  never  likely  to  take  place,  except 
from  vindictiveness  or  jealousy  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1845  that  com- 
petent surveyors  were  appointed,  whose  examination  of  emigrant  ships 
and  their  equipments  is  now  so  stringent  as  to  have  obtained  the  most 
perfect  confidence  of  the  underwriters.     I  have  not  been  able  to  gain 
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access  to  any  authentic  records  of  the  sickness,  mortality^  or  loss  hj 
shipwreck  during  the  earlier  efforts  at  legislation,  but  I  fear  they  would 
tell  a  sad  story  of  misery  and  disaster.  But  there  was  a  time  coming 
to  test  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  law  as  it  then  stood.  There  was  i 
famine  in  the  land,  and  year  after  year  the  destruction  of  the  potato 
crop  spread  despair  and  starvation  among  the  people  of  Ireland,  who 
fled  in  myriads,  as  from  the  avenging  angel.  They  landed  on  tbe 
quays  of  this  town  in  thousands  every  day,  and  the  first  impulse  wu 
to  rush  to  the  nearest  ship  bound  for  America.  Every  vessel  wis 
crowded  with  the  fetmished  wretches,  and  amid  an  atmosphere  whicfa 
became  hourly  more  poisonous,  a  light  which  only  served  to  '  make 
the  darkness  visible,'  and  a  dietary  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  lamp 
of  life  flickering  in  the  socket,  arose  that  terrific  scourge  the  ship 
fever,  which  in  its  merciless  rage  spread  such  havoc  among  these 
helpless  creatures  so  predisposed  to  disease.  Happily  in  this  emeigencj 
the  Emigration  Commissioners  were  '  the  right  men  in  the  right  place;' 
their  orders  were  peremptory  for  increased  light  and  ventilation; 
issues  of  beef  and  pork,  which  were  then  only  permitted  as  substitutes 
for  farinaceous  food,  were  made  imperative,  and  by  degrees  the  much 
dreaded  malady  was  subdued.  In  1852  and  1855  niore  stringent  acti 
were  passed,  and  since  those  penods  the  improvement  of  the  emigrant 
ships  is  in  every  respect  so  remarkable,  that  the  mortality  among  the 
greatest  number  on  the  longest  voyage  is  less  tlian  among  the  same 
number  inhabiting  the  most  salubrious  spot  in  England.  No  doabt 
the  immense  change  in  the  character  of  the  ships  in  this  service^ 
whose  tonnage  has  increaned  from  500  tons  to  1000  or  2500  tons, 
with  'tween  decks  fix)m  seven  to  eight,  feet  high,  instead  of  five  feet 
six,  and  ventilation  along  their  entire  space,  has  had  a  material  influence 
in  producing  this  sanitary  change,  and  in  making  a  voyage  to  the  Anti- 
podes a  comparative  luxury.  It  gives  nie  great  ]>lea8ure  to  testify  to 
the  valued  labours  of  the  emigration  ofiicers  who  have  carried  out  all 
these  improvements.  In  less  than  five  years  and  a  half,  2031  ships, 
counting  2,516,259  tons,  have  been  despatched  from  Liveqiool,  carrying 
789,581  passengers,  their  provisions,  medicines,  and  water  have  all 
been  examined,  their  hulls  and  rigging,  berths,  accommodation,  and 
hosjiitals  surveyed,  every  complaint  redressed,  and  in  cases  of  Govern- 
ment emigrants  (not  less  than  100,000  in  number),  every  article 
in  their  kits  examined  by  Captain  Schomberg  and  his  staff,  con- 
sisting of  only  thirteen  persons,  and  all  at  a  cost  of  about  200oi!. 
per  annum. 

But  after  all,  the  grand  consideration  is,  what  are  the  effects  of  tbii 
mighty  exodus  ?  It  may  be  hard  to  trace  the  exact  course  of  our 
2,800,000  emigrants  who  have  gone  to  America  (more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States)  amid  the  ceaseless  workings 
of  that  great  republic,  but  no  one  can  deny  them  a  fair  share  in  its 
progress  ;  and  when  we  measure  this  by  its  products,  that  of  cotton 
alone  being  only  second  in  importance  to  our  own  wheat  crop,  from  the 
millions  now  dependent  ufion  its  manufacture,  can  we  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  their  industry  has  contributed,  in  no  mean  degree,  to 
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the  riolies  and  happiness  of  their  native  land.  The  same  process  has 
been  in  action  in  British  America,  and  although  neither  the  soil  nor 
dimate  has  been  so  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  many  valuable 
crops  as  the  sunny  South,  yet  upwards  of  a  million  of  our  fellow- 
oonntrymen  have  carried  there  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  cleared  the  dense  forests  of  the  Canadas,  and  made 
Uiem,  with  their  inland  seas,  tributary  to  their  own  comfort,  as  well 
as  to  the  wealth  of  Old  England.  But  it  is  to  our  Australian  Colonies 
-we  must  look,  if  we  would  see  the  most  extraordinary  development 
of  emigration  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  that  New  South  Wales,  then  only  known  as  Botany  Bay, 
was  associated  in  our  minds  with  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  con- 
vict settlement  Indeed,  the  first  record  of  any  one  leaving  Eng- 
land for  Sydney,  who  did  not  *  leave  it  foP"4as  country's  good,*  was 
only  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  four  years, 
from  1838  to  1 85 1,  when  an  extraordinary  excitement  existed,  and 
upwards  of  78,000  emigrants  sailed  for  Australia,  the  increase  of  the 
population  was  very  gradual,  although  great  pastoral  prosperity  was 
known  to  exist,  and  a  growing  inclination  towards  its  shores  was 
▼ery  perceptible,  ^j  this  time  Victoria  had  emerged  from  its  infancy^ 
and  Melbourne,  from  its  situation  as  the  outlet  of  a  large  district, 
teeming  with  abundant  pastures,  was  becoming  a  place  of  some 
importance,  while  the  rich  ores  of  South  Australia,  together  with  its 
fertile  soil  and  fine  climate,  had  also  advanced  it  in  an  almost  equal 
degree.  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  now  Tasmania,  had  then  become  the 
great  receptacle  for  our  convicts,  and  was  thriving  even  with  the  aid 
of  such  labour,  overawed  by  a  considerable  gentry  and  middle  class 
population  of  many  years'  growth  ;  while  New  Zealand,  struggling 
against  an  artificial  system  of  emigration,  was  comparatively  for- 
gotten. Such  was  the  picture  of  the  Australian  group  within  the 
last  seven  years ;  their  population  scarcely  exceeded  300,000,  but 
great  industry  and  contentment  reigned  ever3rwhere,  aud  the  young 
ofiTshoots  from  the  mother  country  were  diligent  in  the  patriarchal 
occupation  of  shepherds,  or  the  more  daring  pursuits  of  the  cattle 
and  horse-breeding  stations.  At  length  a  rumour  went  abroad  that 
an  adventurer  from  California  (and  the  name  of  Hargreaves  should 
never  be  forgotten)  had  discovered  gold  in  the  uplands  of  Victoria 
and  Sydney.  It  ran  wilder  than  the  bush-fire  through  the  land,  and 
reached  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  as  if  carried  on  the  wings  of  the 
hurricane.  The  old  country  was  staggered,  but  only  for  an  instant. 
*  To  the  diggings '  was  the  cry,  and  within  twelve  months  nearly 
100,000  adventurers  had  tempted  a  voyage  of  16,000  miles  in  quest 
of  the  charmed  ore.  On-^n — on — they  rush,  year  after  year,  in 
nearly  equal  numbers,  but  yet  with  instinctive  discipline,  marking 
their  track  by  the  establishment  of  law  and  order. 

Melbourne,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  but  happily  only  in  its  growth, 
rises  in  a  night  from  a  village  to  a  city.  All  the  other  settlements 
contribute  their  industry  to  the  maintenance  of  the  vast  ingress  of 
the  population ;  ship  after  ship  pours  in  the  riches  of  India,  ikjnerica, 
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and  England;  and  within  three  years  the  imports  amounted  in  twdte 
months  to  upwards  of  twenty  millions  sterling.  Such  an  arraj  of 
figures  made  the  wildest  speculator  hold  his  breath.  A  crisifl  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude  seemed  impending,  but  all  sagacity  was  baffled  hj 
the  rich  treasures  of  Ballarat,  Bendigo,  and  Mount  Alexander,  and 
before  six  months  had  passed,  the  market  was  relieved,  and  the  marrd 
remains  to  this  day  how,  and  where,  the  immense  stores  of  everj 
conceivable  produce  were  consumed.  Nor  is  the  wonder  over.  Nw 
do  we  see  its  limits  as  long  as  the  auriferous  deposits  yield  their 
accustomed  riches,  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  fleeces  and  copper  ore. 
The  population  of  Australia  now  exceeds  800,000,  and  is  dailj 
increased  with  our  best  blood,  while  its  government  is  almost  a  reflex 
of  the  British  Constitution.  Its  divisible  labour  fund  is  the  greatest 
by  far  in  the  history  of  mankind,  its  trade  is  third  in  importaooe 
in  the  list  of  our  vast  commerce,  our  tonnage  to  its  ports  counts 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  its  public  revenues  are  upwards  of  ^'rt 
millions  per  annum,  while  railways  of  great  extent,  among  othen 
connecting  Port  Philip  with  the  Murray,  a  river  navigable  for  1500 
miles  from  its  source,  are  now  in  progress  at  a  cost  of  eight  millions 
and  hydraulic  works,  worthy  of  ancient  Home,  provide  the  city  of 
Melbourne  with  abundance  of  pure  water. 

Such  is  but  an  imperfect  outline  of  'Emigration'  within  a  recent 
period.  Its  reproductive  influence  on  the  mother  country  is  i 
computation  I  would  hardly  dare  to  venture  on.  Our  coloniei 
are  the  homes  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  goti 
of  countless  thousands  more.  Those  who  have  left  us  love  to  linger 
over  the  history  of  their  Fatherland,  with  all  its  glorious  associations 
of  civilization  and  freedom.  Those  who  seek  to  follow  will  leave  us, 
1  trust,  schooled  in  those  solid  virtues  which  have  built  up  BInglancft 
greatness ;  and  in  both  there  is  an  undying  wish  to  link  themselves,  in 
til  ought  and  interest,  with  the  land  of  their  birth.  Such  feelings 
have  something  far,  far  beyond  a  mere  sentimental  value;  they  impart 
a  reciprocal  attachment  which  distance  can  neither  enfeeble  nor  sever, 
and  they  are  leading  to  social  and  commercial  results  whose  culminating 
point  will,  I  hope,  be  in  a  futurity  much  too  distant  for  any  humao 
calculation. 


The  Results  of  Emigration.     By  Nicholas  Waterhouse. 

THE  last  twelve  years  have  witnessed  a  marvellous  development 
in  the  wealth  and  resources  of  this  kingdom,  and  a  change  for 
the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  our  labouring  population, 
unequalled  in  our  history. 

This  pai)er  is  intended  to  trace  out  the  workings  of  one  instrument 
in  this  movement.  Our  complicated  social  system  may  be  compared 
to  a  machine,  the  operations  of  which  we  daily  see  ;  but  whilst  we 
observe  the  various  compensating — sometimes  conflicting — influences, 
which   regulate  its  progress,  the    great    motive   power,  the  spring 
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which  sets  every  wheel  in  motion,  is  hidden  from  our  sight. 
Amongst  these  powerful  influences  may  be  named  the  various  changes 
in  our  commercial  code,  the  extension  of  our  railway  system,  the 
discovery  of  the  electric  and  submarine  telegraph,  the  penny  postage, 
the  acceleration  of  our  foreign  mails,  the  extension  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, the  invention  of  the  screw  propeller,  the  disco  venes  in  geographical 
and  physical  science,  and  the  spread  of  education  and  knowledge. 
These,  no  doubt,  have  each  done  their  appointed  work ;  but  it  may 
be  proved,  that  one  other  power  has  done  more  than  all  the  rest,  and 
that,  one  which  has  been  in  operation  under  our  own  eyes,  which 
most  of  us  have  watched  and  wondered  at,  and  the  chief  scene  of 
which  has  been  on  the  waters  of  our  own  noble  river. 

At  the  census  of  182 1  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  contained  a  population  of  21,193,458  inhabitants,  which 
number  in  1831  had  increased  to  24,306,719,  more  than  three 
millions,  or  at  the  rate  of  147  per  cent,  for  the  whole  period  of  ten 
years.  In  1841  the  population  amounted  to  27,019,558,  showing  a 
farther  increase  of  2,7 1 1,839,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^'^  P^'*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
population  had  continued  to  increase  at  the  same  rate,  in  five  years 
more,  in  1846,  it  would  have  numbered  28,505,633  ;  in  ten  years  more, 
in  1851,  30,045,748  ;  and  at  the  close  of  1854,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Russian  war,  it  would  have  numbered  about  31,250,000. 

As  regards  the  two  latter  periods  these  calculations  are  incorrect, 
for  the  census  of  185 1  only  enumerated  27,512,655  inhabitants  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  that  number  was 
diminished  than  increased  before  the  autumn  of  1854. 

This  sudden  diminution  in  our  numbers  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
great  emigration  which,  commencing  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  famine 
of  1846,  continued  to  drain  our  population  for  the  next  eight  years, 
amounting  in  the  first  four  (1847  to  1850)  to  1,086,706  \  in  the  last 
four  (1851  to  1854)  to  1,358,096 — 2,444,802.  The  effect  of  this 
great  exodus  was  really  more  powerful  than  the  numbers  indicate,  for 
it  was  mainly  composed  of  the  labouring  class,  and  contained  a  more 
than  usual  proportion  of  those  who  were  in  the  prime  of  life.  It 
diminished  not  the  capital,  which  was  to  give  employment  to  labour, 
but  that  superabundant  labour  which  sought  in  vain  for  employment 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that,  but  for  this  check  to  our  popula- 
tion, where  in  1854  we  had  seven  labouring  men  employed,  we  should 
have  had  an  eighth  competing  with  them,  and  so  reducing  their  wages. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  show  the  progress  which  haii  been  made 
in  these  few  years  in  the  well-being  of  the  mass  of  our  population. 
In  1847,  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  51,546,264^. ; 
in  six  years,  1853,  it  had  increased  to  54,430,344^.,  yet  in  that  time 
the  net  reduction  in  our  taxation  amounted  to  6,196,602/.,*  an  in- 
crease of  1 7  per  cent. 

•  Taxes  remitted 8,653,069 

Imposed,  takiog  the  Succession  Tax  at  500,000/.    .     •    .  1,456,467 

6, 196,602/. 
0  0   2 
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That  increase  took  place  in  Customs,  Excise,  and  Postage,  wliicb 
are  paid  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  whilst  those  which  press  <m 
the  wealthier  classes — the  Income  and  Assessed  Taxes— especudly  the 
former,  exhibit  hardly  any  change.  In  1847,  j^^  after  the  eight 
million  loan  for  the  Irish  fetmine,  our  national  debt  amounted  to 
790,348,351^.  ;  in  1853,  it  was  reduced  to  77 1,335,801^.  The  amount 
of  capital  deposited  in  savings  banks  at  the  close  of  1847,  wu 
30,207, 1 80^  During  the  next  three  years  there  was  some  decrease,  then 
it  commenced  steadily  to  increase,  till  it  reached,  in  1854, 33,736,080^ 

The  number  of  marriages  in  England  and  Wales  in  1847  wis 
1 35*845  ;  from  that  time,  year  by  year,  they  continued  to  increase, 
till  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war,  amounting  in  1853  to 
164,520.  It  is  easy  to  pi*oye  that  these  evidences  of  prosperity  were 
caused  not  by  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  food,  but  by  an  increased 
supply  of  work.  An  annual  census  of  the  number  of  paupers  in 
England  and  Wales  is  now  taken  on  the  first  day  of  every  year,  and 
we  may  obtain  some  very  remarkable  results  by  comparing  those 
figures  with  the  cost  of  grain  at  the  same  time. 


Number  of  Paapen. 

Ky^rm^  Price  of  Wheat  per  Qoarter. 

PreTiouB  Year. 

PreTious  Deeembcr. 

1849 
1850 

185I 

IS52 

1853 
1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 
1858 

934»4I9 

&,l 

834*424 
798,82a 

818,337 
851,369 
877,767 
843.806 
908,186 

50».  6d, 
44*.  Zd. 
40*.  3rf. 
38#.  6d. 
40».  9<Z. 
53*.  3rf. 
72*.  hd. 
74*.  8rf. 
69*.  2d. 
56*.  Ad. 

48*.  2d.             1 
39*.  Id             j 
39*.  3d. 
37*.  Sd. 
43*.  3^. 
7".  Id.           1 
71*.  3d, 
%ot.  id. 
6o«.  3rf. 
48*.  7< 

We  here  see  the  exti-aordinary  fact  that  the  pjiuperism  of  this 
country  was  much  greater  in  1849,  ^850,  and  185 1,  when  whett 
was  cheap  (part  of  the  time  only  40*.  a  quarter),  than  in  1855, 
1856,  and  1857,  when  it  waa  dear,  70*.  and  80*.  a  quarter;  and 
with  food  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  on  the  first  day  of  this  yew 
there  was  more  want  than  at  any  time  since  1850.  We  also  see  thit, 
in  the  years  1853  and  1854,  when  emigration  still  continued  on  in 
extended  scale,  our  labouring  population  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
prosperity,  probably  greater  than  at  any  other  period  in  recent  limca. 

It  is  not  the  price  of  food  which  regulates  the  condition  of  our 
poor,  but  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  work.  Whilst  the  condition  of 
our  own  population  at  home  continued  to  improve,  our  exports  d 
British  produce  increased  in  as  great  a  proportion.  In  1 846  thef 
amounted  to  57»786,876/. ;  in  1851,  74,448,722/.;  and  in  1853, 
98,933»78^^.  Our  exports  after  that  year  decreased  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  But  how  was  this  great  increase  caused  t  Who 
were  our  chief  customers  1  Those  very  emigrants  who  had  left  our 
shores  as  superfluous  labourers. 
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Canada 

United  States 
Australia  ... 


Exports  of  British  Produce. 

1846. 

3,308,059' 

6,830,^60       

1,441,640       


All  other  Countries 


11,580,159 
46,206,717 

57,786,876 


1853. 
4,898,544?. 
«3,658,4«7 
14,513,700 

43,070,671 
55,863,110 

98,933,781 


The  increase  of  our  shipments  to  the  countries  which  received  our 
emigrants  was  immense  during  these  seven  years,  namely  271  per 
cent. ;  to  all  other  countries  quite  moderate,  only  2 1  per  cent.,  not 
more  than  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  by  the  increase  of  trade  from 
the  improved  condition  of  our  own  people.  The  exports  in  1853  were 
certainly  gieater  than  in  any  other  year ;  stilly  in  1854,  they  amounted 
^  39>322,597/l  to  these  three  countries. 

But  there  is  another  debt  to  our  emigrants,  which  these  figures  do 
not  show ;  for  the  329,937  who  left  our  shores  thJit  year,  took  with 
them  large  private  stores  both  for  the  voyage  and  for  their  future 
homes,  and  gave  employment  to  a  very  large  amount  of  British 
shipping. 

It  would  be  a  nice  question  to  decide  what  other  causes  have  pro- 
duced this  increase  :  for  instance,  whether  the  opening  of  our  grain 
trade  with  North  America  has  not  been  the  moving  force  in  that 
quarter.     Let  us  see — 

United  States  and  Canada.. 


Eipaitadf 

Britiih  Prodttfw 

to 

TtitAJ  Number  uf 

Import  of  Qnis 
Jrom 

Number  of 
Hmigrmatt, 

EniigTanta  aiiii^ 

IS44 

3^S9« 

t  ©198^  1304 

66,584 

66,584 

1845 

37^1031 

'0,693,453 

90*34  < 

'56,925 
181,603 

1846 

ti474*34S 

lot  138.5*9 

1^15,678 

1847 

4-77ii,88i 

14.^07,175 

*5 1,^34 

554,437 

1843 

i,494,ar7 

i<>5S5.5<S8 

^19*398 

75S»S35 

J  849 

1,998,047 

J4.i5[,9ii 

160,817 

1,014,651 

1850 

i,i7S.6is 

t8,  117,011 

156,039 

1,170,691 

rS5( 

1.354*743 

18.176,683 

309*961 

ip 580,653 

185* 

1,516,660 

*a633,ioi 

»77»<34 

'1S5717B7 

J853 

i»ot  0,841 

^S,55<5.97i 

165,407 

1,113,194 

<^£4 

1,110,980 

^7i39'iHS 

436,816 

1,360,010 

BuwinD 

War. 

"855 

i,l53i'83 

io,303i4i7 

111,380 

1,481,400 

J856 

3»3B3*ofi7 

16,038,481 

H8,ii5 

i8£7 

i,68j.685 

^3^508,576 

M7t9«* 

According  to  this  table,  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  connexion 
between  the  imports  of  grain  and  the  exports  of  British  manufactures, 
whilst  there  is  an  evident  connexion  between  our  exports  to  North 
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America  and  the  numbers  of  that  great  body  of  emigrants  who  haf« 
settled  in  that  quarter.  In  1847  ^^^7  ^^^  began  to  increase,  and 
they  continued  to  do  so  till  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war. 
At  that  time  emigration  ceased  to  be  the  great  moving  spring  in  our 
social  system — ^the  demand  for  labour  on  the  public  works  of  the 
United  States  had  very  much  diminished,  the  population  of  Ireland 
had  ceased  to  be  superabundant,  and  the  war  was  leading  away  firom 
our  shores  a  large  number  of  our  labouring  men.  During  the  early 
part  of  this  year  emigration  has  diminished  to  a  very  narrow  limi^ 
and  our  shipments  to  the  United  States  have  fallen  off  in  a  neariy 
equal  proportion.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1857  we  shipped  to  tlM 
United  States,  1 1,591, 536Z. ;  in  1858,  only  5,752,920^ 

If  we  look  more  minutely  into  the  natu^  of  our  shipments,  we  shall 
find  that  we  must  put  a  further  amount  to  the  credit  of  our  emignuts. 
Commerce  is  not  solely  guided  by  financial  laws  and  regulations,  by 
tariffs  and  treaties.  The  inclinations  and  caprices  of  individual  men 
have  no  slight  influence  over  it  People  will  go  to  the  old  shop^  and 
get  the  old  things,  though  half  the  world  may  separate  them  from  their 
old  haunts ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  vast  increase  of  our 
colonial  trade. 

There  is  another  reason,  wages  are  much  lower  in  England  than  the 
Colonies ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  colonist  to  obtain  as  highly 
finished  an  article  as  possible,  one  which  requires  no  further  outlay  of 
labour,  and  which  is  ready  for  use. 

There  is  a  regular  gradation  in  our  trade, — Russia,  from  whom  we 
purchase  very  large  amounts  of  produce,  takes  from  us  in  return  a 
very  small  quantity  of  our  manufactures,  but  a  considerable  amount 
of  raw  material,  of  foreign  growth,  such  as  cotton  and  indiga  The 
Hanse  Towns  and  Holland  take  from  us  annually  cotton  yam  to  the 
value  of  three  and  a  half  or  four  millions  sterling ;  about  half  this 
sum  we  have  to  pay  to  other  countries  for  the  raw  material.  British 
India  takes  from  us  cotton  stuffs,  chiefly  plain  and  undyed  cloths,  to 
the  extent  of  several  millions  a  year.  In  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year  our  shipments  of  cotton  stuffs  to  India  had  reached  the 
enormous  value  of  5,247,187/.  The  United  States  are  usuaUy  oar 
largest  customers  for  the  cotton  stuffs,  which  have  gone  through  t 
still  further  process,  that  of  printing — a  still  larger  proportion  of  tlie 
value  of  which  represents  the  wages  of  British  labour.  They  also 
take  from  us  a  large  amount  of  apparel  and  millinery.  Lastly, 
Australia,  where  labour  is  still  scarcer,  comes  to  us  for  very  large 
quantities  of  ready-made  clothing  (one  year  as  much  as  3,600,000^), 
almost  the  whole  of  the  value  of  which  represents  the  return  to  British 
labour  and  capital. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  article  of  dress  alone  that  our  emigrants  contribute 
so  much  to  the  employment  of  British  labour.  They  have  conferred 
as  great  a  benefit  on  our  workers  in  iron  and  other  metals,  the  value 
of  which  entirely  represents  the  return  for  British  labour  and  capital 
In  1843  our  shipments  of  iron  to  all  parts  of  the  world  were  only 
valued  at  2,590;833Z. ;  in  1846^  before  the  great  Irish  exodus  com- 
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meuced,  they  had  increased  to  4,178,026/. ;  and  in  1854  to  1 1,674,675/. 
Of  the  last  amount  the  United  States  took  5, 117, 147/-;  and  the 
Canadian  provinces  1,504,818/. — 6,621,965/.  The  shipments  of 
hardware,  cutlery,  machinery,  tinplates,  coal,  <kc.,  have  increased  in 
nearly  an  equal  degree.  This  great  increase  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
spread  of  railways  over  the  North  American  continent.  The  ship- 
ments of  bar  and  railroad  iron  to  North  America  in  1854  were  nearly 
equal  in  value  (3,972,524/.)  to  our  total  export  of  iron  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  in  1846. 

There  is  no  more  wonderful  story  in  the  annals  of  trade  of  these 
modem  times  than  that  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  American  rail- 
road system.  The  iron  road  has  often  preceded  the  settler.  But 
yesterday  on  some  boundless  prairie,  where  the  tracks  of  the  elk  and 
the  bn&lo  may  still  be  seen,  and  where  the  echo  of  the  red  man*s 
war-whoop  has  hardly  died  away,  a  sharp  Yankee  engineer  has  made 
his  appearance, — a  line  is  staked  out  across  the  rolling  prairie,  and 
gangs  of  navvies,  of  Irish  navvies,  are  busily  engaged  in  laying  down  the 
iron  way.  The  work  proceeds  rapidly.  They  go  at  it  with  a  will, 
the  thought  of  some  dear  relative  still  lingering  in  the  land  of  hunger, 
steels  their  frames  against  hardship,  and  adds  fresh  strength  to  their 
labours. 

The  road  is  finished,  rudely  as  we  should  think,  but  sufficient  to 
bring  the  backwoodsman  with  his  ploughs,  his  harrows,  his  house- 
hold goods,  and  his  little  ones.  A  little  longer,  and  an  engine, 
with  a  very  curiously-shaped  funnel,  is  seen  running  eastward  with 
a  long  line  of  cars  freighted  with  the  golden  harvests  of  Minnesota 
and  Iowa. 

Without  the  large  amount  of  labour  furnished  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  by  the  2,076,317  immigrants  who  have  entered  North 
America  during  these  eight  eventful  years,  1846  to  1854,  those  i-ail- 
ways  must  have  been  delayed  for  some  time  longer.  And  thus,  what 
at  the  first  glance  may  seem  very  paradoxical,  is  nevertheless  very 
true — that  the  destruction  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  has  in  part  been  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  another.  The 
loss  of  the  potato  plant  in  Ireland  has  stimulated  the  labours  and  in- 
creased the  wages  of  the  coal-hewers  and  furnace-men  of  Stafford  and 
Glamorgan. 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  the  emigration  to  the  United 
States  which  an  Englishman  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  first 
act  of  the  Irish  emigrant,  when  he  finds  himself  safely  settled  on  a 
foreign  shore,  is  to  bring  over  those  dear  to  him  to  share  the  same 
comforts  as  himself — to  bring  them  from  the  land  of  sorrow  to  the  land 
of  plenty — to  repay  some  half-forgotten  act  of  kindness — to  add  a 
little  to  the  widow's  store — to  keep  the  fire  lit  and  the  pot  boiling  in 
some  lone  cabin  in  his  native  land.  The  amount  of  emigrant  remit- 
tances is  immense,  yet  the  Commissioners  state  that  their  returns  are 
incomplete^  and  from  my  own  knowledge  I  can  testify  that  such  is 
the  case. 
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In  1848,  the  amount  retomed  was  460,000?. 


1849 
1850 
1851 
J852 

1853 
1854 

1855 
1856 


540^000 

957»«» 

990*000 

1,404,000 

1,439,000 

1,730,000 

873,000 

951,000 


1857  when  many  American  houses  stopped  pa^-ment      593«ooo 

9,937,000!. 

In  ten  years  nearly  10,000,000^.,  in  one  year  more  than  1,700,000^, 
an  amount  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  emigration^  whidi 
in  fact  b  paid  for  out  of  the  capital  of  the  country  which  receives  it,  net 
out  of  the  capital  of  that  from  which  it  proceeds  :  io,ooo,oooiL  is  a  bife 
sum — a  very  large  sum — one  can  hardly  find  any  amount  of  the  sum 
nature  with  which  to  compare  it.  For  several  years  it  exceeded  tlM 
rental  of  Liverpool/  or  of  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom,  except  tlM 
metropolis. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854,  when  all  England  was  roused  by  the  tidinfi 
of  our  great  victories  in  the  Crimea,  when  the  feeling  of  sorrow  ^or 
those  that  had  fallen  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  nation,  a  fond 
was  established  to  relieve  the  sufferers'  wants,  under  royal,  noble  and 
official  patronage — a  fund  to  which  all  gave  liberally,  our  lieh 
metropolis  gave  liberally,  according  to  its  wealth  ;  and  remote  plaM 
— the  Scilly  Islands,t  for  instance,  gave  very  liberally  acoorduig  to 
their  poverty  ;  while  every  one  of  that  great  band  of  ooloniei 
which  girdles  round  the  globe  sent  its  quota,  not  excepting  those  tinj 
English  settlements  at  the  Seychelles,  Labuau,  and  Vancouver's  Uand 
Yet,  according  to  the  accounts  published  up  to  the  30th  June,  1857,  ^ 
Patriotic  Fund,  in  nearly  three  years  after  this  mighty  effort,  onlj 
amounted  to  1,446,975/. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  whole  Scottish  nation  was  aroused  by  a  deci- 
sion which  most  of  them  believed  to  be  fatal  to  the  rights  of  thdr 
ancient  and  beloved  church.  An  agitation  commenced,  which  was  not 
confined  to  Scotland  alone,  it  spread  wherever  a  Scotchman  was  to  be 
found — it  might  be  in  the  log-cabins  of  the  backwoods  of  Canada- 
it  might  be  by  the  lonely  herdsman  s  fire  in  the  Australian  busk 
Then  we  saw  the  most  wonderful  example  of  religious  zeal  of  the  pi^ 
sent  time — a  great  part  of  a  nation  wrenching  asunder  old  ties  vA 
associations  which  had  bound  them  from  earliest  infancy,  and  ginog 
up  every  worldly  advantage  for  what  they  believed  a  righteous  CMxat 
Yet  the  total  sum  which  this  body,  animated  by  activity  and  posseMd 
of  much  wealth,  collected  for  the  erection  of  their  material  chnrck, 


*  In  1843,  1,092,000/. 

t  Scilly  Islands    contributed    250/.  ;    England,   886,000/. ;    IreUnd,  60,000/. 
Scotland,  149,000/.  ;   Australia,  147,000/.,  other  countries  162,000/. 
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during  the  three  years  afler  the  disraptioD,  was  only  1,002,270/. 
These  sums  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  annual  remittances  of 
the  Irish  emigrants. 

If  we  look  back  through  the  pages  of  American  history  from  the 
present  to  the  day  when  the  '  Mayflower '  first  sighted  that  wild  New 
England  shore,  we  shall  find  no  more  magnificent  spectacle  than  this 
— ^the  work  not  of  the  great,  the  rich,  or  the  mighty,  but  of  those 
who  were  poor,  and  needy,  and  destitute  of  all  things  save  true  hearts 
and  strong  hands. 

The  transfer  of  so  large  an  amount  of  American  capital  must  have 
had  some  efiect  on  commerce.  In  1854  the  sum  thus  remitted  must 
have  been  equal  to  an  eighth  of  the  cost  of  the  cotton  purchased  in 
the  United  States  for  English  consumption.  Thus  the  emigrant 
agent  has  taken  the  large  sums  he  has  received  to  purchase  drafts  from 
the  exchange  house,  and  the  exchange  dealer  has  brought  document 
bills  from  the  Southern  cotton  buyer,  giving  him,  of  course,  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  than  he  would  have  done  if  there  had  not  been  these  re- 
mittances to  invest. 

It  was  in  the  year  1851,  when  the  emigration  to  the  United  States 
had  reached  its  greatest  height,  and  when  acute  observers  were  begin- 
ning to  foretell  that  the  diminished  population  could  not  much  longer 
support  this  constant  drain,  that  the  tidings  first  reached  us  that 
gold  in  quantity  exceeding  that  of  California  had  been  discovered  in 
our  colonies  of  Australia.  This  intelligence  immediately  produced 
its  efiect  In  1852,  the  number  of  emigi'ants  to  Australia  was 
foar  times  as  great  as  in  the  provious  year,  and  ever  since  a 
stream  has  continued  to  flow,  of  those  who  sought  an  El  Dorado  in 
the  East. 

During  the  last  six  years  (1852  to  1857),  390,660  have  gone  there 
from  British  ports.  Though  the  efiect  of  the  migration  to  North 
America  may  have  been  much  greater  in  the  aggregate,  that  to 
Aoatralia  has,  for  several  reasons,  produced  a  more  striking  result. 
The  one  proceeded  from  a  country  teeming  with  inhabitants,  the  other 
from  a  country  whose  population  had  been  already  thinned.  The  one 
required  but  a  small  outlay,  the  other  a  much  larger  one,  not  only 
from  the  higher  rate  of  passage  money,  but  also  from  the  increased 
amount  required  for  outfit  and  necessary  stores.  A  voyage  of  1 3,000 
miles  is  very  difierent  from  one  of  3000 — it  occupies  a  much  longer 
time,  and,  therefore,  the  same  number  of  emigrants  would  give  em- 
ployment to  a  much  larger  amount  of  tonnage.  This  was  the  reason 
why  wages  rose  so  suddenly  in  our  ship-yards  in  Liverpool,  why  men 
were  not  to  be  found  to  execute  the  necessary  work.  In  the  days  to 
oome^  ancient  shipwrights  over  their  cups  will  tell  a  tale  of  the  good 
old  time  when  the  Mersey  was  so  crowded  with  ships  bound  for  the 
golden  shores  of  Australia,  that  riggers  and  carpenters  were  able  to 
earn  their  guinea  a  day,  and  men  enough  were  not  to  be  had  on  those  or 
any  terms.  This  long  voyage  has  had  one  effect, — ^it  has  induced  our 
shipowners  to  spend  large  sums  in  building  a  fleet  of  clippers,  which 
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for  speed  and  beauty  stand  Tmrivalled — vessels  which  in  our  recent  time 
of  trial  have  done  good  service  to  the  public  cause  by  acting  as  tnsur 
ports  for  our  troops. 

The  cost  necessary  for  a  passage  and  outfit  to  Australia  has 
rendered  the  great  mass  of  those  who  have  gone  thither  a  much 
more  select  body  than  has  ever  before  left  our  shores — Shaving  in  its 
ranks  a  very  large  proportion  of  men  of  some  mechanical  or  professional 
skill.  Small  &irmers  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  pressure  of  foreign 
competition  and  £nglish  capital,  handicraftsmen  from  our  quiet 
country  towns,  shepherds  and  herdsmen  driven  by  famine  and  long 
arrears  of  rent  from  the  barren  hills  of  Skye  and  of  the  Scottish 
mainland,  steady  serving  men  wishing  to  carry  themselves  and  their 
earnings  to  some  more  promising  field,  miners  from  Cornwall  with 
their  shrewdness  and  practical  skill,  such  were  the  most  important 
elements  in  this  great  army.  Nor  were  there  wanting  those  of  s 
higher  class,  men  from  our  universities,  seeing  small  prospect  of  pro- 
fessional success  at  home,  and  bent  on  seeking  their  fortunes  in  s 
new  world,  younger  sons  of  Scottish  lairds  and  English  squires 
carrying  household  names  to  those  far-off  lands. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  to  be  a  quibble  to  attribute  the  impetus 
which  has  been  given  to  the  mother  country  by  our  Australian 
colonies,  rather  to  the  number  of  emigrants  whom  it  has  sent  there 
than  to  the  fact  that  it  has  received  a  great  store  of  gold,  and  has 
heaped  up  immense  sums  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank.  The  discovery 
of  gold  suddenly  increased  the  value  of  a  certain  description  of  laboor, 
and  therefore  increased  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  that  kind  of 
labour.  The  population  of  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria  in  1852 
amounted  to  35,000  souls,  in  1853,  to  73,000;  in  1854,  to  100,000; 
in  1855,  ^  145,800.  If  an  equal  remuneration  had  rewarded  these 
men  in  any  other  kind  of  labour,  would  not  the  effect  on  commerce 
have  been  nearly  as  great  ?  Perhaps  not  quite  as  great  because  in 
every  other  kind  of  labour  they  must  to  some  extent  have  been 
competitors  with  those  engaged  in  the  same  manner.  Whilst  the 
fact,  that  so  many  men  have  been  removed  from  other  trades  to  dig 
for  gold,  has  made  them  customers,  where  previously  they  were 
competitors,  and  therefore  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
rate  of  wages  in  those  trades.  The  mere  feet  of  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  gold  has  not  so  lasting  an  effect  as  we  might  expect,  for 
that  gold,  as  we  found  to  our  sorrow  last  October,  speedily  becomes 
absorbed  by  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  diffused  over  the  earth. 
The  increased  demand  for  labour  forms  the  main  part  of  this  qnes- 
tion.  This  is  really  a  more  important  consideration  than  it  seems  st 
first,  for  the  amoimt  of  gold  produced  has  fluctuated ;  it  may  fall  off 
considerably. 

In  185a  the  export  of  gold  from  Victoria  was  14,866,799/. 

1853        11,588,78a 

i«54        8,770,79^ 

1855        10,302,980 

If  other  kinds  of  profitable  employment  are  afforded  to  our  emigrants, 
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these  colonies  may  still  continue  to  increase  in  value  to  themselves 
and  to  their  mother  country,  whether  the  produce  of  gold  falls  off  or 
not.  It  is  not  the  least  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  this  trade, 
that  the  estimated  real  value  of  our  imports  from  Australia, 
exclusive  of  gold,  has  been  increasing  for  some  years. 

In  1854  it  amounted  to  4,501,868/. 

1855  4,500,300 

1856  5,736,043 

The  chief  Australian  staple,  sheep^s  wool,  has  continued  to  increase  in 
quantity  year  by  year,  from  1 841  to  1856  (last  year  there  was  some 
&lling  off.) 


In  1841  the 

import  from  Australia  was 

",399.363lbB. 

1846 

31,789.346 

1851 

... 

41,810,117 

1853 

... 

47,076,010 

1855 

... 

49,142,306 

1856 



5^053,139 

After  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  most  striking  fact  connected  with 
our  Australian  colonies  is  the  vast  increase  in  our  exports  of  British 
produce. 

In  ]  844  they  were  only  valued  at          7^5,44 1 1- 

(the  amount  in  previous  years  was  larger) 

1847       1,644,170 

1851       2,807,356 

1852       4,333,305 

1853   14,513,700 

1854   ii»93i»35a 

1855       6,278,966 

1856      9.9i2»575 

1857       11,636,146 

A  trade  which  some  years  ago  was  quite  insignificant,  suddenly 
increased,  so  that  in  1853  it  engrossed  a  full  seventh  of  the  whole 
amount  of  our  exports.  Though  the  amount  has  somewhat  fallen  off, 
it  still  continues  enormous  when  we  consider  that  the  population  did 
not,  according  to  the  last  returns,  number  1,000,000  souls. 

People  look  with  interest  at  the  young  heir,  and  conjecture  how 
he  will  spend  his  money.  A  young  couple  are  certain  to  have  all  the 
minutiffi  of  their  establishment  criticised.  Half  the  world  look  with 
unmingled  wonder  at  that  great  train  of  boxes  and  bags  which 
'  Milorde  Inglese*  thinks  it  necessary  to  drag  along  with  him.  But  a 
young  colony  suddenly  arrived  at  maturity,  what  does  it  require  ? 
How  will  it  spend  its  newly-gotten  wealth  ]  It  is  not  often  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  our  curiosity ;  but  in  this  case, 
thanks  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  have  obtained  a  sight  of  all  the 
bills,  and  are  therefore  able  to  enumerate  all  her  wants  and  her 
requirements. 

First  and  foremost  we  must  place  the  article  of  dress;  in  1853 
we  exported  to  Australia  apparel  to  the  value  of  3,623,908/. ;  in 
1854,  2^410^664/.     These  amounts  are  larger  than  the  value  of  our 
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export  of  manufactured  stuffs.*  Labour  is  dear ;  the  more  laboar  if 
bestowed  on  any  article  in  the  old  country  the  cheaper  it  will  be  for 
the  colonist  It  is  not  the  Manchester  manu&ctorer  who  has  come 
in  contact  with  this  large  trade  so  much  as  the  warehonaeman  and 
shopkeeper  of  Aldermanbury  and  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  In  these 
large  figures  there  is  hope  for  the  poor  and  needy,  for  the  distressed 
needlewoman  and  the  jobbing  tailor.  Nor  are  they  the  only  class  who 
are  largely  benefited.  The  shoemaker's  skill  is  put  largely  to 
account;  in  1853  we  exported  manufactures  of  leather  to  the  yaloe  of 
851,560/.;  in  1854,  637,356/.;  in  1856,  897,689.  We  sent  them 
coverings  for  their  heads  as  well  as  their  feet  Hats  to  the  value  of 
more  than  150,000/.  We  assisted  them  in  their  internal  traffic ;  in 
1853  we  sent  them  saddlery  and  harness  to  the  value  of  194,104!, 
and  carts  and  waggons  (1854)  worth  28,501/. ;  in  1854  we  ^pped 
them  iron  to  the  value  of  812,068/.,  which  includes  a  Large  amount 
for  iron  houses;  cutlery  and  hardware  to  the  extent  of  584,540^ 
besides  steam-engines  worth  110,006/.,  and  other  machinery,  qutfU- 
cruahing  machines,  &c.,  worth  157,556/. 

Luxuries  were  in  quite  as  great  demand  as  the  necessaries  of  lift; 
We  sent  them  jewellery  and  watches  in  1853  to  the  value  of  31  i,3i7iL, 
and  in  1854  of  1 66,33 2ZL  We  sent  them  (1854)  musical  instrumenti 
worth  76,724/.,  and  carriages  worth  82,133/.  We  built  them  wooden 
houses  to  the  value  of  83,032/.,  and  sent  them  furniture  to  the  value 
of  192,870/.  Nor  were  soap  and  candles  forgotten;  in  1856  our 
export  of  those  commodities  amounted  to  nearly  300,000/.  We  seit 
them  funiiture  not  only  for  their  houses,  but  also  for  their  minds, 
namely,  153,476/.  worth  of  books.  Macaulay  and  Livingstone  find 
their  way  into  the  bush,  and  many  an  eye  eagerly  seeks  for  home 
scenes  in  the  pages  of  the  lUuatrated  News, 

The  papermakers  of  £ngland  were  called  upon  to  supply  our  cor- 
respondents at  the  antipodes  with  stationery  to  the  value  of  427,65oiL 
in  1853,  *^^  o^  320,165/.  in  1854/.  With  our  large  population  at 
home,  we  have  not  much  surplus  to  spare  from  the  produce  of  onr 
own  fields.  Of  that  surplus,  the  larger  pai-t  is  claimed  by  our 
Australian  colonists.  They  will  eat  English  bacon  and  hams,  and 
butter  and  cheese.  The  largest  export  seems  to  have  been  in  1856, 
when  we  sent  them  cheese  to  the  value  of  124,429/. ;  butter,  374,002^; 
bacon  and  hams,  170,648/. — 669,079/.  We  assisted  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  soil,  by  sending  them  in  1854  agricultiinl 
implements  to  the  value  of  68,000^ 

In  1850  the  brewers  of  Burton  thought  themselves  fortuntte 
l)ecau8e  the  export  of  beer  from  Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  Uie 
world  had  reached  the  unprecedented   amount  of  182,480  barrels, 


Cotton  Stuffs  in  1853          1,032,303/. 

Woollen         I, .^55.755 

Silk 438,430 

Linen            31^^15 

3.i38,70i/- 
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Talned  at  558,794^.  Three  years  afterwards  the  export  to  Australia 
alone  exceeded  that  amouut,  being  206,348  barrels,  value  635,870/. 
The  export  of  all  kinds  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  to  the 
colony  is  enormous.  In  1853  ^®  se^^  ^  Australia,  besides  other 
kinds  of  wines  and  spirits  to  a  laige  amount^  1,876,438  gallons  of 
brandy,  a  quantity  exceeding  the  total  amount  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  British  Isles  that  year.  In  1856,  the  beer,  wine, 
and  spirits  exported  to  Victoria  were  valued  at  a  million  and  a  quarter 
(1,249,973/.).  Besides  these  immense  amounts,  our  colonies  receive 
farther  supplies  from  the  United  States,  or  direct  from  the  wine 
countries.  These  figures  inform  us  of  the  wealth  and  not  of  the 
sobriety  of  our  gold  fields.  No  wonder  that  there  is  an  active 
demand  for  glass  bottles,  and  that  our  export  under  that  head  was 
valued  at  115,603/L  in  1854;  whilst  151,949/.  is  the  value  of  the 
tobacco  and  cigars  which  we  provided  for  our  fortunate  diggers  in 
1854. 

But  much  the  most  extraordinary  item  in  this  account  is  the 
Immense  value  of  pickles  and  sauces  sent  out  for  the  inhabitants  of 
those  golden  regions,  373,317/.  in  1854.  Report  used  to  tell  of  hard 
doings  in  the  bush,  only  beef  and  damper,  with  the  alternative  of 
damper  and  beef;  now  times  must  be  changed.  If  Mr.  Horace 
Mann's  estimates  are  correct,  a  sum  which  in  England  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  build  130  churches  or  500  schools,  has  been  spent 
by  our  prosperous  emigrants  in  oilmen's  stores. 

No  wonder  that  these  poisonoiis  viands  are  succeeded  by  an  amount 
very  unhomoeopathic  in  appearance,  of  134,582/.  for  apothecary  wares. 

Then  comes  another  little  sum,  80,347/.,  for  confectionary,  sweet- 
meats, and  bon-bons  for  the  diggers  at  Bendigo  and  Ballarat. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  items  of  this  great  invoice  for 
Australia.  They  serve  to  show  how  our  emigrants  have  divided  their 
gains  with  the  country  they  have  left,  and  how  they  have  given  an 
impetus  to  every  branch  of  our  trade,  both  great  and  small. 

The  colonial  returns  show  even  more  strongly  the  wealth  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  at  the  antipodes.  In  1857,  the  value  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  which  was  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
and  retained  for  consumption  was  estimated  at  160,400,000/.,  an 
amount  without  precedent,  being  nearly  6/.  a-head  for  each  inhabitant 
of  the  British  Isles;  in  1854,  Victoria,  the  queen  of  our  colonies, 
received  imports  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  value  of 
17,659,000/.,  which,  every  deduction  having  been  taken  into  account, 
most  have  been  at  the  rate  of  60/.  for  every  inhabitant  on  the  last 
day  of  that  year. 

The  progress  of  oiir  Australian  colonies  has  been  most  wonderful 
and  rapid,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  a  sound 
progress. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  last  year,  months  never  to  be  for- 
gotten in  Liverpool,  when  we  &iled  in  our  attempt  to  urge  on  our 
trade  beyond  the  limits  of  our  capital,  when  our  whole  commercial 
fabric  seemed  ci-umbling  to  pieces,  when  our  exports  to   foreign 
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countries,  which  in  the  previous  quarter  had  amounted  to  25,6oo,ooo21, 
suddenly  fell  to  17,308,000^.,  our  shipments  to  Australia  exhibited  a 
slight  increase.* 

The  emigration  to  Australia  has  not  •only  had  a  direct  influence  on 
our  commerce,  it  has  also  affected  it  in  an  indirect  manner.  One 
example  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  which 
entirely  depends  on  the  production  of  one  article,  sugar.  It  is  in 
fact  one  great  sugar  manufactory,  depending  on  other  lands  for  ito 
supplies  of  food ;  on  India  for  the  rice  for  its  coolie  labourers,  and  for 
the  bullocks,  for  its  European  inhabitants,  on  Madagascar  and  the 
Cape.  If  any  part  of  the  world  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  utter 
ruin  in  1847,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  island.  Ten  years  have  elapsed.  Now,  how 
entirely  changed  is  the  picture.  More  than  100,000  Indian  immi- 
grants have  brought  cheap  labour  to  her  sugar-fields,  nearly  doubling 
the  produce  of  the  island.  English  labourers,  with  wages  increased 
by  emigration,  are  now  able  to  consume  larger  quantities  of  her  staple 
produce,  whilst  our  emigrants  in  Australia  have  suddenly  become 
large  buyers  in  her  markets. 

Sagar. 
In  the  year  1846  to  1847  they  took  from  her 3,800, ooolbf. 

1855  to  1856        18,885.000 

1856  to  1857        37,689,000 

Thus  our  emigrants  are  largely  contributing  to  her  prosperity, 
whilst  Mauritius  repays  the  mother  country  by  purchasing  much 
larger  quantities  of  her  produce. 

SIdpmerUs  of  British  Produce  to  Mauritiua, 
In  1846       ...        zio,izil.  1856       ...        420,180/. 

1847  ...        '223,563  1857        ...       664,221 

1848  ...        169,308 

The  first  six  months  of  this  year  exhibit  a  still  further  increase. 

In  writing  on  emigration  in  1858,  one  cannot  but  regard  it  in  a 
great  measure  as  a  thing  of  the  past — so  much  has  its  force  and  extent 
diminished.  The  same  All-ruling  hand  which  set  this  mighty  machine 
in  motion,  has  placed  it  under  a  controlling  influence — has  provided 
it,  as  it  were,  with  a  self-acting  break.  The  dangers  of  a  long  sea 
voyage,  the  hardships  and  discomforts  by  the  way,  the  indecencies  of 
living  in  a  crowd  of  some  hundred  human  beings  in  the  'tween-de<^ 
of  an  emigrant  ship,  and  the  doubts  as  to  an  unknown  future, — theie 
will  always  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  great  bulk  of  our 
industrious  and  self-respecting  poor. 

There  are  some  who  extol  the  advantages  of  emigration  so  moch 
that  they  would  forcibly  expatriate  those  whom  they  regard  as  the 
sui>erfluous  members  of  our  labouring  classes.  Surely  this  view  is 
incori'ect ;  emigration — the  departure  from  an  old  home  for  one 
unknown — the  commencement  of  an  untried  career,  is,  of  all  hiinian 
undertakings,  the  one  which  most  requires  a  free  will  and  a  brate 
heart.  The  movement  has  been  a  voluntary  one.  Our  Government 
has,  indeed,  stepped  forward  to  see  that  the  emigrant  ship  was  staunch 

•  The  same  may  be  said  of  several  of  our  colonies. 
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and  strong — that  she  was  provided  with  ample  stores  for  the  voyage 
— that  the  emigraut^s  health  was  watched  over — that  he  was  pro- 
tected from  thieves  by  the  way — that  facilities  for  obtaining  work 
were  afforded  to  the  labouring  man,  and  in  some  cases,  that  facilities 
were  afforded  to  the  man  of  capital  for  purchasing  a  real  stake  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  and  what  more  can  any  Government  do? 

In  narrating  the  wonderful  things  which  emigration  has  done,  let 
ns,  before  all  things,  acknowledge  the  mighty  superintending  hand  of 
Grod,  that  His  judgments  are  unsearchable  and  His  ways  past  finding 
out.  Whilst  man  was  labouring  in  a  hundred  boastful  ways  to  work 
out  his  own  greatness,  a  blight  suddenly  appeared  upon  our  fields ;  by 
an  agency  almost  too  minute  to  be  observed,  our  crops  were  blasted 
and  destroyed.  The  loss  of  crops,  the  famine,  the  dire  '  hunger,'  the 
pestilence — ^these  were  God^s  instruments  for  relieving  the  poorest 
parts  of  our  country.  When  first  we  saw  that  numerous  people, 
pursued  by  famine  and  disease,  flying  their  native  shores,  we  could  not 
tell  to  what  these  things  would  tend.  The  woe  that  is  past,  the  strife 
with  misery,  the  dangers  by  the  way,  the  present  prosperity,  the 
prosperity  which  has  been  repaid  to  the  mother-country — this 
wonderful  chain  of  events  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  hand  of  an 
Almighty  and  All- wise  Creator,  who  rules  the  destiny  and  sways  the 
course  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individual  men. 

It  may  have  been  His  means  for  strengthening  and  preparing  us  for 
that  great  Continental  struggle  from  which  we  have  so  recently  emerged. 
Whilst  France  and  Kussia  showed  evident  proofs  of  weakness  and 
exhaustion,  we  alone,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  seemed  to  possess  bound- 
less resources  and  countless  stores  of  material  wealth. 

Nor  is  this  view  connected  with  any  fatalist  tendency ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  may  see  in  this  great  example  of  the  mighty  things  which 
have  been  done  by  the  God-directed  efforts  of  the  i)oor  and  of  the 
lowly,  by  that  mightiest  agent  in  His  hands — the  free-will  workings 
of  individual  men — the  sti'ongest  argument  against  that  idle  feeling 
which  would  throw  all  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
irresistible  power,  instead  of  each  one  labouring  in  his  own  sphere 
with  all  his  might. 

One  word  more  and  this  paper  is  ended.  It  was  recently  said  by 
one  of  the  most  powerful  writers*  of  the  day,  in  speaking  of  the  evils 
of  the  nation,  that  '  he  could  see  no  other  hope  of  escape  except  by 
an  emigration,  which  should  drain  us  of  all  the  healthy,  strong,  and 
brave,  and  leave  us,  as  a  just  punishment  for  our  sins,  only  the  cripple, 
the  drunkard,  and  the  beggar.*  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  then 
woe  for  those  of  us  who  remain  at  home.  But  the  facts  which  have 
been  brought  forward  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  a  calamity  is 
impossible.  Emigration  may  be  rather  said  to  verify  John  Bunyan's 
homely  riddle  : — 

A  man  there  wae,  by  eoine  accounted  mad, 
The  more  he  cast  away,  the  more  he  had. 


*  £ev.  0.  Kingsley's  Lectures  to  Ladies. 
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The  Principlea  of  'Associated  Labour  reduced  to  Practici, 
By  Henry  Smith,  Manager  to  the  *  Liverpool  Working 
Tailors'  iDclustrial  Association/ 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  a  series  of  letters  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  on  'the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Claaaea,* 
which  created  a  great  sensation.  These  letters  laid  bare  the  helpleii 
condition  of  the  journeymen  tailors  in  most  of  our  large  towns, 
including  Liverpool,  from  the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  the 
'  Show  *  or  '  Slop  Shop '  system.  These  shops,  besides  reducing  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  compelled  them  to  do 
their  work  at  home.  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Liverpool  Tailors'  Institute,  says — '  The  system,  as  fi&r  is  I 
have  been  enabled  to  investigate  its  working,  seems  to  me  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  trade  morality,  the  deterioration  of  arUcles  of 
manufacture,  the  bankruptcy  of  fair  dealing  tradesmen  who  are 
willing  to  pay  a  '  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day*s  work  ;*  and,  krt 
and  greatest,  the  pauperism,  disease,  vice,  crime,  and  premature  death 
of  thousands  of  men,  whose  dearest  wish  it  is  to  be  enabled  to  support 
their  families  by  the  produce  of  their  industry.'  In  couaeqnenoe  of 
the  publication  of  the  facts,  and  the  discussions  which  oousequently 
arose  upon  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent 
portion  of  the  trade,  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  the 
existing  state  of  things.  Large  meetings  of  the  trade  were  called, 
discussions  ensued,  and  a  determination  come  to  that  something 
better  than  the  ordinary  trade  efforts,  under  the  old  system  of  strikes^ 
should  be  adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  we  determined  to  form  an  institute,  embracing 
the  ordinary  trade  organization,  with  the  addition  of  a  news-room, 
cuttiug-school,  and  conveniences  for  men  out  of  employment — apart 
from  the  public-house — that  there  might  be  greater  inducements  for 
sobriety.  We,  therefore,  took  premises  and  established  an  institute: 
After  some  tiaie,  finding  our  efforts  appreciated  by  the  better  part  of 
the  trade,  we  thought  somethiug  else  might  be  done  to  enable  the 
working  tailor  to  overthrow  a  system  which  was  reducing  him  to  the 
level  of  a  pau|>er. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  said — *  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  working- clasam 
can  make  so  beneficial  a  use  of  their  savings,  both  to  themselves  and 
to  society,  as  by  the  formation  of  associations  to  carry  on  the  busineM 
with  which  they  are  acquainted,  and  in  which  they  are  themselves 
engaged  a.s  working  people.'  Accordingly,  we  determined  on  giving 
the  principles  of  a.ssociated  labour  a  fair  trial  We  therefore  added 
another  branch  to  the  institute,  under  the  designation  of  *  The  Wolf- 
ing Tailors'  Association.'  Journeymen  tailors  were  invited  to  become 
shareholders;  the  shares  were  ten  shillings  each,  paid  by  weekly 
instalments  of  sixpence  each  share.     In  the  first  week  in  November, 
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1850,  we  commenced  business  on  a  capital  of  5Z.  In  the  beginning 
of  1 85 1  wo  issued  an  address  to  the  public,  told  them  we  were  a  body 
of  working-men  united  together  on  the  principles  of  association,  with 
the  view  of  improving  our  moral  and  social  condition,  and  trusted  to 
have  their  sympathy  and  support.  We  persevered  until  the  end  of 
the  first  half  year,  when  a  meeting  of  the  members  took  place, 
and  the  accounts  and  business  were  laid  before  them  in  a  statement 
by  the  manager.  Satisfied  with  our  success,  we  proceeded  in  the 
same  course  until  the  end  of  the  year.  At  that  period  the  accounts 
stood  as  follows : — The  amount  of  business  done  in  the  fourteen 
months  was  259Z.  48,  4^6?.,  the  wages  paid  118^.  13^.  4d, 

Finding  our  business  was  becoming  of  some  importance  to  us,  we 
set  about  forming  rules  for  our  guidance  in  accordance  with  our  past 
experience.  Mr.  Slaney  having  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  legalize  industrial  associations,  we  petitioned  the  House 
in  its  favour,  in  order  that  we  might  have  the  protection  of  the  law 
in  behalf  of  our  association,  having  found  it  objectionable  to  place 
our  business,  increasing  as  it  did,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  indivi- 
dual ;  and  the  manager  not  feeling  himself  satisfied  to  go  on  any 
longer  with  the  entire  responsibilities  of  the  association  on  his 
shoulders.     The  Bill  became  law  during  that  session. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1852  we  found  we  liad  made  good  pro- 
gress, our  business  standing  thus  : — Business,  567^.  4*.  id. ;  wages 
paid,  222^.  15^.  ii^d. 

Several  gentlemen  having  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  working-men's  associations,  had  drawn  up  a  code  of 
model  rules  under  the  Act  above  alluded  to.  These  rules,  with  such 
alterations  as  circumstances  required,  we  adopted,  and  were  enrolled 
under  the  Act  15  and  16  Vic,  c  31.  In  order  to  be  enrolled  under 
tlus  Act,  it  was  necessary  to  break  up  our  society.  To  do  this  we 
found  rather  a  difficult  task,  inasmuch  as  we  liad  accumulated  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  property,  which  we  considered  as  belonging  to 
those  members  who  had  risked  their  savings  in  the  hope  of  success. 
We  took  the  stock  and  property  at  its  fair  valuation,  and  there  was 
the  sum  of  58^.  7^.  8{^.  remaining  afler  paying  all  up.  This  sum  we 
divided  into  shares,  and  placed  a  fair  proportion  to  each  member  s 
credit,  which  we  denominated  a  credit  dividend.  We  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  amount  should  not  be  withdrawn  before  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years ;  by  this  step  we  secured  the  safe  existence  of  our 
enrolled  society,  by  keeping  together  the  old  members  and  their 
capital.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  membei's  entitled  to  the 
credit  dividend  did  not  withdraw  the  amount,  but  made  it  up  into 
shares ;  and  finding  our  business  increasing,  and  requiring  more 
capital,  we  raised  the  price  of  shares  to  il.  At  the  close  of  1853  we 
had  done  business  to  the  amount  of  1069^^.  11^.  Sd.,  and  paid  in 
wages  451^.  7a.  i^d.  During  this  year  the  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted was  nearly  twice  that  of  1852.  This  we  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  increased  public  confidence  caused  by  our  enrolment. 

58  PP 
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At  the  close  of  1854,  prosperity  still  attended  our  business,  and 
we  showed  a  return  of  1548Z.  19^.  io|J.  for  business  done,  and 
667Z.  128.  3^c?.  as  the  amount  paid  for  wages. 

At  the  end  of  1855  we  found  our  business  still  on  the  incretse, 
much  steadier,  and  more  safa  On  referring  to  the  annual  balance 
sheets  we  find  business  1606L  igs.  ^^d,,  and  wages  695^.  68.  2^d, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1856,  the  declared  business  was 
2237Z.  IS,  lod,,  and  wages  i)aid  740/.  158.  lod.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  increase  in  business  during  the  two  preceding  years,  the 
manager  strongly  urged  upon  the  members  to  capitalise  their  divi- 
dends,  as  the  paid-up  capital  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  effectiyelj 
an  increasing  business — or  else  to  extend  the  number  of  shares 
to  be  allowed  to  any  member  (the  rule  at  this  period  did  not  allov 
any  individual  to  hold  more  than  ten,  and  several  members  had 
paid  up  the  full  amount.)  Unfortunately  they  did  not  give  these 
propositions  that  serious  consideration  they  were  entitled  to. 

We  now  come  to  the  close  of  1857,  and  find  business  to  the  amoant 
of  2134Z.  6$,  3c?. ;  and  wages  paid  527Z.  i«.  The  deficiency  in  the 
amount  of  business,  as  compared  with  1856,  we  attribute  to  the  great 
depression  in  trade  and  the  money  panic — as  our  falling  oflT  appean 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  1857.  The  past  yearV 
experience  having  convinced  the  members  of  the  soundness  of  the 
manager*8  advice  respecting  the  increase  of  shares,  they  paswd  a 
resolution  fixing  the  allowed  number  at  fifteen  each. 

We  have  thus  a  total  of  business  in  the  seven  years  from  November, 
1850,  to  December,  1857,  of  9549^.  7«.  4^^. ;  wages  jioid  in  the  same 
period,  3433/.  ii«.  9^.;  [Had  this  work,  for  which  the  foregoing 
wages  were  j)aid,  been  done  on  account  of  the  *Show  Shops/  the 
workmen  would  have  received  about  35  \>&c  cent,  less — that  is  to  saj", 
upwards  of  1000/.]  Besides  out  of  our  business  transactions  we 
have  paid  the  sum  of  197/.  i6«.  9^c?.  in  dividends  and  interest;  we 
have  also  set  apart,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
197/.  ids,  c)}^d, — a  fund  intended  an  an  annuity  or  other  endowment 
for  aged  and  infirm  members,  their  widows  or  children  ;  there  has 
been  withdrawn  by  members  whose  circumstances  compelled  them  to 
retire,  116/.  19^?.  4c?. ;  the  i)aid-ui)  capital  amounts  to  239/.  4^.  loi; 
the  number  of  members,  58  ;  number  of  shares  taken,  239. 

We  also  founded  in  1851,  in  connexion  with  the  Institute,  a  SiA 
and  Burial  Society,  enrolled  under  the  Friendly  Society  Act,  there 
being  a  great  desire  on  the  pai-t  of  several  members  for  an  institution 
of  this  nature,  and  on  its  formation  an  oj^portunity  was  given  to  eveir 
member  (irrespective  of  age)  to  enrol  Iiimself.  It  is  a  prosperous 
society.  The  number  of  members  amounts  to  near  100.  We  have  paid 
for  sickness  sevci-al  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  for  funei-als  of  members 
and  members'  wives,  a  considerable  sum.  The  present  fund  amounti 
to  80/.  or  90/. 

We  attribute  our  success  in  working  the  association  and  sick 
society  to  the  fact  of  their  being  enrolled,  added  to  the  unity  of 
action  and  good  feeling  which  has  hitherto  prevailed.     The  Institute 
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being  an  ordinary  trade  organization,  and  not  having  the  security  of 
the  law,  has  not  accomplished  those  objects  which  were  intended  by 
its  establishment. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  principle  of  associated  labour,  and  to 
show  the  interest  which  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  trade  felt 
in  our  experiment,  we  may  state  that  communications  were  received 
from  various  places,  requesting  the  manager  to  visit  them,  and 
explain  the  principle  of  action.  In  1856  he  went  to  Hull,  delivered 
an  address,  and  assisted  at  the  formation  of  an  association.  In  July 
last  the  Hull  manager  reports  to  us  as  follows  : — *  We  have  received 
an  amoimt  of  support  from  the  public,  which  has  greatly  exceeded 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  With  a  working  capital  of  51/.,  we 
have  in  sixteen  months  done  a  business  of  660^.  18*.  3c?.,  and  paid 
in  wages  258^.  28,  ^^d.  We  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
item  of  wages.  Taking  into  consideration  the  rates  paid  for  work  by 
the  Association,  and  what  would  have  been  received  for  the  same,  if 
executed  at  other  establishments  (with  about  four  honourable  excep- 
tions), we  find  in  this  item  alone  a  positive  gain  to  the  workman  of 
nearly  70/.'  He  further  adds  : — '  There  are  in  Hull  about  600  journey- 
men tailors,  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  have  only  twenty-nine  shareholders, 
although  the  Association  is  open  to  every  man  of  good  moral  cha- 
racter. But  as  a  set-off  to  this,  we  have  initiated  a  co-operative 
provision  store,  with  300  shareholders,  which  is  going  on  pros- 
perously.' 

Though  the  present  attempts  at  association  are  on  a  small  scale, 
nevertheless  the  principle  has  been  fully  and  fairly  put  in  practice, 
and  shows  what  can  be  done  by  the  working  classes  for  the  bettering 
of  their  social  position  by  a  well-developed  system  of  organized 
labour. 


The  Liverpool  Co-operative  Provident  Association, 
By  John  Wilson 

To  the  European  Ecvolution  of  1848,  the  agitation  of  the  minds  of 
men  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  other  questions  of  social 
economy,  and  also  the  success  of  co-operative  societies  in  different 
parts  of  England,  is  to  be  ti'aced  the  origin  of  the  Liverjxjol  Co- 
operative Provident  Association. 

In  January,  1851,  fellow-shopmates,  who  had  often  talked  together 
upon  the  condition,  and  discussed  means  for  aiding  the  advancement 
of  their  class,  and  were  convinced  that  much  of  the  evil  from  which 
working-men  and  their  families  suffered  was  self-imposed,  and  to  be 
attributed  either  to  ignorance  or  vice,  resolved  to  form  an  association, 
whose  objects  should  be  the  formation  of  habits  of  prudence  and 
economy,  and  the  distribution  of  unadulterated  food  and  clothing. 
The  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  are  expressed  thas  in  the 
original  rules  of  the  Society. 

'And  the  objects  thereof  shall  be  to  form  arrangements  for  the 

p  p  3 
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pecimiary  benefit,  and  improvement  of  the  social  and  domestic  condition 
of  its  members,  by  raising  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  eatabM 
a  store  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  clothing,  &c.,  to  the  members  only.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  business  in  which  they  were  aboat 
to  embark  they  were  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  the  articles  they 
proposed  to  purchase ;  they  had  simply  the  average  knowledge  of  the 
consumer.  They  were  not  so  extravagant  as  to  expect  to  aecore 
articles  quite  unexceptionable,  but  they  hoped  in  some  measure  at 
least  to  counterbalance  this  want  of  knowledge  by  dealing  only  with 
houses  of  established  reputation,  by  paying  i*eady  money  for  all 
purchases,  and  not  pretending  to  a  knowledge  in  which  they  woe 
deficient,  but  reposing  some  confidence  in  the  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer  to  supply  such  articles  as  were  in  T  constant  requisition  by 
working-men  and  their  families.  They  resolved,  and  their  sacoesMcs 
have  never  deviated  from  the  resolve,  not  to  make  cheapness  or 
lowness  of  price,  but  quality,  the  primary  consideration. 

It  was  determined  to  raise  an  unlimited  amount  of  capital,  in 
shares  of  one  pound  each,  of  which  each  person  becoming  a  member 
was  required  to  take  not  less  than  five,  nor  permitted  to  hold  more 
than  IOC*  The  amount  so  taken  was  to  be  paid  by  a  weekly  sub- 
scription of  not  less  than  threepence  for  every  five  shaitss.  To  meet 
the  circumstances  of  many  likely  to  become  members,  provision  was 
made  in  case  of  inability  from  sickness  or  want  of  employment  to 
])ay  the  weekly  contribution. 

The  capital  of  tlie  Society  has  steadily  augmented.  At  the  eml  of 
December,  1851,  the  amount  of  capital  was  60^.  gs,  gd. ;  at  the  close 
of  1857  it  was  1591^.  iSs.  The  following  statement  will  showjin 
what  amount  the  capital  is  held;  391  members  hold  5^.  and  under; 
80,  10^. ;  20,  15^. ;  3,  20I, ;  i,  25?. ;  i,  30/. ;  i,  55^. ;  i,  70/.  UntU 
recently  the  Society  was  used  by  some  as  an  investment  for  small 
sums.  This  useful  function  has,  however,  been  destroyed  by  tlie 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  insisting  upon  the  insertion  of  a  rule 
providing  for  a  weekly  payment  by  each  member  towards  the  expense 
of  the  management  of  the  Society.  This  has  been  fixed  at  one  penny 
per  week,  and,  though  small,  is  sufficiently  large  to  deter  those  who 
could  save  by  small  weekly  payments  a  pound  or  two  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  payment  of  the  penny  per  week  would  more  than 
equal  the  interest  upon  four  pounds. 

The  want  of  investments  for  small  sums  rendera  the  destruction 
of  this  useful  function  of  the  Society  all  the  more  to  be  lamented. 

In  the  course  of  three  months  the  three  original  members  were  id* 
creased  to  twelve,  and  the  increase  has  been  steady.  This  result  has  been 
attained  without  the  aid  of  public  meetings,  and  until  lately,  without 
any  printed  announcement.  The  number  of  members  at  the  end  of 
1 85 1  was  34  ;  at  the  end  of  1857  i*  ^*^^  475- 

The  firat  purchase  effected  was  a  small  quantity  of  soap  and  candles, 
which  they  were  kindly  permitted  to  store  in  a  cupboard  in  Mr. 

*  Originally  50  was  the  extreme  number. 
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Roberts  Temperance  Hotel  On  a  certain  evening  they  met,  and 
each  took  the  quantity  he  required,  paying  the  average  shop-price  for 
his  portion.  As  capital  inci^eased,  the  purchases  were  extended  to 
other  articles,  until  the  cupboard  became  too  small,  and  the  same  kind 
friend  then  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  a  small  room  in  his 
house.  This  was,  however,  soon  outgrown,  and  the  Society,  after 
much  deliberation,  migrated  fix>m  its  first  home  in  Button-street  to  a 
cellar  in  Wolstenholm-square.  Here  difficulties  were  soon  expe- 
rienced from  damp  and  want  of  room,  and  another  change  was  speedily 
made  to  a  house  in  Wood-street,  Bold-sti'eet,  the  Society  receiving 
rent  for  the  part  of  the  house  not  required.  Notwithstanding  these 
changes,  and  the  unfavourable  circumstances  for  growth,  the  Society 
continued  to  increase  until  the  house  last-named  became  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Society.  The  next  change  made  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  Society's  existence.  It  was  found  that  a  house  with 
npai-tments  sufficiently  large,  and  in  a  central  position,  could  not  be 
bad  except  upon  the  payment  of  a  much  higher  rental  than  had 
hitherto  been  paid.  After  much  inquiry  and  deliberation,  it  wius 
at  length  resolved  to  purchase  the  house  15,  Camden-street,  now  used 
as  the  central  place  of  business.  The  interest  upon  the  purchase- 
money  at  five  i>er  cent,  per  annum,  together  with  the  interest  paid  to 
the  members  upon  their  paid-up  capital,  was  very  much  less  than 
the  rent  at  which  the  house  could  have  been  occupied  by  us  as  yearly 
tenants. 

From  the  beginning  up  to  November,  1857,  the  time  for  distributing 
the  goods  was  confined  to  the  evenings.  This  was  a  necessity  ;  the 
Society  in  its  infancy  could  not  afford,  and,  indeed,  did  not  require,  .1 
place  of  business  open  in  the  day-time.  Out  of  the  members  some  were 
chosen  to  act  as  shopmen,  and  to  fill  other  necessary  offices,  and  were 
each  paid  so  much  per  member  for  the  quarter.  This  arningemcut 
succeeded  admirably  while  the  number  of  members  was  limited ;  but 
when  the  Society  had  increased  to  500  families,  it  was  found  that  the 
old  mode  of  supply  was  no  longer  practicable.  Three  evenings  were 
already  devoted  to  the  work  of  distribution,  and  the  other  evenings 
of  the  week  were  so  occupied  in  weighing  and  preparing  goods,  that 
the  time  for  distribution  could  not  be  extended.  The  number  de- 
sirous to  unite  themselves  to  the  Society  at  this  time  was  so  great 
(about  twenty  per  week),  that  the  committee  were  necessitated  to  pass 
a  resolution  refusing  to  admit  any  more  members  for  a  time. 

The  expeusc  of  a  staff  of  officers  and  an  open  place  of  business  in 
the  daytime  were  no  longer  the  formidable  obstacles  they  had  been.  So 
large  an  amoimt  was  now  paid  to  the  great  number  of  officers  required, 
that  it  was  thought  the  increase  of  ex])ense  would  be  but  a  small  con- 
sideration. It  was  finally  unanimously  resolved  to  appoint  a  staff  of 
officers,  and  to  throw  open  the  store  during  the  day.  Since  this  has 
been  done,  the  Society  has  continued  steadily  to  increase.  This  con- 
sideration, and  the  extent  of  the  town,  in  the  extreme  part  of  which 
many  of  the  members  lived,  and  others  who  were  desirous  to  become 
members,  but  who  were  deterred  by  the  distance,  led  to  the  opening 
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of  two  brancli  establisliments,  one  at  the  north  end  and  the  other  at 
the  south  end  of  the  town.  These  branch  establishments  are  supplied 
with  goods,  as  far  as  is  pi-acticable,  prepared  for  delivery,  from  the 
central  store.  The  north  branch  is  open  on  Saturday  eveninga^  and 
the  south  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  The  disUibation  at  tiie 
branch  establishments  is  effected  by  duly  appointed  members. 

It  was  believed  that  the  small  economies  of  life  were  freauently 
neglected,  and  that  to  this  much  evil  was  traceable.  It  was  also  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  great  want  of  economy  iu  the  ordinaiy 
methods  of  distribution — that  shops  were  more  large  and  costly  than 
their  business  required,  and  that  customers  or  creditors  had  to  pay 
for  this  unneccssaiy  accommodation,  as  also  for  the  gilding  and  tk 
plate-glass,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  unemployed  ornamental  shop- 
men. The  Society  has  from  the  first  avoided  ail  useless  expenditure 
and  display.  Certain  hours — and  those  so  limited  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Early  Closing  Association — are  fixed  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  great  thoroughfares  have  been  avoided,  and 
no  goods  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  by  exposure. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  active  membership  contributes  in  no  in- 
considerable degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  members  iu  habits  of 
j)rudence  and  economy.  Patience  and  forbearance  are  required  and 
fostered.  The  necessity  of  rule  and  submission  is  felt.  The  disposition 
to  make  present  sacrifices  to  ensure  a  greater  good  iu  the  ftiture  is 
encouraged,  and  numbers  are  now  capitalists ;  that  is,  proprietors 
of  from  one  to  a  hundred  pounds,  who,  in  all  probability,  would  not 
have  been  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  tjiis  society.  So  far 
from  selfishness,  as  was  feared  by  some,  having  become  intensified 
under  the  influence  of  the  Society,  the  sympathies  of  the  members  have 
been  deepened — an  affectionate  interest  has  not  unfrequently  manifested 
itself  towards  a  member  in  trouble,  and  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Society — the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  those  who  toil — ^has  ever  been 
kept  in  view. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Society  proves  in  some  measure  that  it 
has  met  the  wants  it  proposed  to  supply.  The  amount  of  business 
done  in  the  year  ending  1851  was  320^,  which  had  increased  to  7000/. 
by  the  close  of  1857  ;  ^^  business  for  seven  years  amounting  to 
17,115^.  Articles  of  food  and  clothing  have  been  secured  to  the 
members  of  a  better  quality  than  could  have  been  obtained  at  the 
average  retail  shop.  Weight  and  measurement  have  also  been  secured, 
together  with  protection  of  the  ignorant  in  their  purchases,  especiallj 
of  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  These  advantages  have  been  obtained 
at  a  payment  for  each  article  of  not  more  than  the  average  shop-price. 

After  defraying  the  cost  of  management,  and  papng  five  per  cent 
per  annum  to  the  members  upon  their  accumulated  capital,  a  sum  has 
always  been  left  in  hand  to  be  divided  amongst  the  members  in  pro* 
]X)rtion  to  the  extent  of  their  purchases.  The  average  profit  so 
divided  has  been  about  is,  j\d,  in  the  pound. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  numbers  cease  from  membersliip, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  those  who  leave  are 
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almost  invariably  new  members,  whoso  knowledge  of  tlio  Society  is 
limited,  and  who  have  not  had  patience  to  wait  and  learn.  Three 
hundred  have  been  members  more  than  two  yeara. 

Those  who  established  the  Society  are  still  its  wann  supportei-s. 
Of  the  first  twelve,  eight  are  still  members ;  one  is  dead,  one  removed 
from  the  town,  one  ceased  from  membership,  and  the  remaining  one 
is  now  the  manager  of  the  Society. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  their  Improvement 
through  the  Operation  of  Government  Measures,  by  those  of 
Public  Bodies  and  Benevolent  Associations,  as  well  as  by 
Individual  efforts.  By  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  formerly 
Honorary  Architect,  and  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  London. 

AMONG  the  various  departments  of  Social  Science  which  have  of 
late  much  occupied  public  attention,  next  in  importance  to  that  of 
popular  education,  may  be  ranked  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Labouring  Classes.  Indeed  such,  in  many  places,  is  the  coun- 
teracting influence^  exercised  by  ,the  homes  of  those  whom  we  seek  by 
education  to  raise  from  a  state  of  ignorance  and  moral  degradation, 
that  some  ameliorative  measures,  in  regard  to  their  dwellings,  are  a 
prerequisite,  indispensable  to  the  complete  success  of  the  best  devised 
schemes  of  gencnd  instruction.  For  to  what  evil  prevalent  pecu- 
liarly among  the  poor,  does  not  the  wretchedness  of  mauy  of  their 
houses  most  largely  contribute  ]  Drunkenness,  domestic  feuds,  and 
vice  in  its  most  appalling  formR,t  as  well  as  lingering  sickness,  and 
premature  death,  are  the  natural  results  of  a  condition  which  it  is  alike 
the  imperative  duty  and  the  interest  of  Government,  of  associated 
bodies,  and  of  individuals  to  strive  to  remedy  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Important  measures,  for  some  time  in  operation,  have  brought  to 
light  circumstances,  and  have  led  to  results  which  justify,  as  well  as 


*  This  bearing  of  the  question  was  the  special  subject  of  a  paper  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Girdlestone,  read  at  the  Educational  Uonfererce  held  in  London  in  1857, 
under  the  Presidence  of  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort. 

i*  Language  too  strong  cannot  be  applied  to  an  evil  which  leads  to  such  crimes 
as  are,  alas  !  not  unfrequcntly  the  subjects  of  investigation  in  our  Police  Courts. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks,  both  at  Liverpool  and  at  Bristol,  the  charge  of  incest 
traceable  to  this  cause  was  substantiated,  with  the  addition  of  rape  in  one  instance, 
and  murder  in  the  other.  Wlulst  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  recent  return  of 
the  BegistrarGeneral  for  Scotland,  as  to  the  great  amount  of  illegitimacy  in  cer- 
tain districts,  is  justly  described  in  a  Scotti^  provincial  paper,  quoted  in  the 
Tin^CB,  as  '  Speaking  trumpet-tongued  td  the  necessity  for  improved  cottages.' 
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show  how  urgent  is  the  claim  for  more  extended  and  energetic 
action*  It  is  with  the  earnest  desire  of  contributing  thereto  that, 
in  the  presence  of  some  who  have  taken  a  distingnished  part  in  the 
promotion  of  this  object,  I  venture,  though  deeply  consdoos  of  my 
inability  to  do  the  subject  full  justice,  to  present  a  brief  record,  and 
to  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  most  prominent  efibrtB  hitherto  made 
for  its  accomplishment,  as  well  as  to  offer  some  suggestions  which  are 
the  result  of  piuctical  experience  during  the  last  fourteen  yean; 
the  latter  five  of  which  having  been  passed  chiefly  on  the  Continent, 
for  the  recovery  of  health,  will  enable  me  to  refer  to  several  other 
countries  where  the  felt  necessity*  for  similar  ameliorations  has  led 
to  their  paHial  adoption. 

In  the  slight  historical  sketch  with  which  it  may  be  usefo]  to 
precede  my  more  practical  remarks,  the  difficulty  of  separating  from 
sanitiiry  reform  as  a  whole,  that  branch  which  is  the  object  of  onr 
more  especial  attention,  will,  I  trust,  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for 
my  venturing  to  touch,  though  but  incidentally,  on  a  subject  which 
was  treated  of  last  year  in  so  lucid  a  manner  by  the  then  noble 
President  of  the  Public  Health  Department,  Lord  Stanley. 

In  looking  back  to  the  origin  of  the  movement  for  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  I  might  refer  to  numerous  isdated 
efforts,  and  quote  from  the  writings  of  John  Howard,  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers and  Dr.  Gilly  to  show  the  existence  of  a  long  felt  neceadty  for 
such  amelioi-ations  anterior  to  the  first  practical  suggestions  made  in 
the  metropolis  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  in  i834.t  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, more  than  onc-aud-twenty  yeara  since  that  the  Qovemment 
department  charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor  initiated  an  inquiry 
which,  in  a  sense,  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting  point  to  efforts 
now  widely  extending,  though  still  far  in  the  rear  of  their  need. 
The  poor  had  suffered  greatly  during  the'  first  visitation  of  the 
cholera  in  1832;  and  in  1837  *  violent  and  extensive  epidemic  of 
typhus  fever  having  broken  out  in  the  eastern  districts  of  London,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  requested  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  to  inquire 
into  their  sanitary  condition.  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Neil  Arnott 
and  Dr.  Kay,  now  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart,  examined  the 
state  of  other  metropolitan  districts.  The  personal  inspection  in 
Bethnal-gi'een   and  Whitechapel,   made  from  house  to   house,  and 


*  Tlie  chief  magistrate  of  Genoa  told  me  in  1856  that  the  muDicipality  had  there 
been  put  to  an  expense  of  500,000^,  during  the  recent  attack  of  cholera,  maiiiiT  io 
relieving  those  of  the  population  who  live  in  narrow  streets  and  filthy  dwellings : 
and  he  added,  '  I  can  now,  from  experience,  confirm  what  is  stated  in  the  publica- 
tions you  formerly  gave  me,  as  to  the  heavy  expense  which  may  be  incurred  in  coo« 
Hequence  of  a  defective  sanitary  state.*  A  society  for  building  improved  dweUinp 
has  been  since  formed  at  Genoa,  in  which  the  King  is  a  shareholder,  and  anoth«f 
projected  at  Turin  received  Government  countenance. 

t  I  refer  to  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke's  *  Suggestions  for  the  Architectural  Improve- 

'  ment  of  the  Wcntern  part  of  London,  1834/  in  which  the  circuniBtanoes  and  nec«- 

Hities  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  are  dwelt  on  with  much  feeling,  whilst  high  profo- 

clonal  talent  is  applied  to  suggestions  for  their  amelioration,  lome  of  whkfa,  a(» 

later  date,  were  euibodied  in  plans  for  that  object,  giren  to  the  public. 
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recorded  on  tho  spot  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  revealed  a  state  of 
things  of  which  at  that  time  the  public  was  greatly  ignorant.  A 
second  report,  made  in  1839,  exhibited  as  their  practical  results  ex- 
cessive  disease  and  premature  mortality,  together  with  a  fearful 
amount  of  jmysical  and  moral  degradation  j  whilst  by  official  returns 
it  was  shown  that,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1838,  out  of  the 
77,000  persons,  who  in  12  months  received  in  aud  out-door  jjarochial 
relief,  14,000  were  the  subjects  of  fever.  The  statements  in  these 
reports  produced  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  public,  and  on  the 
Legislature,  that  a  combination  was  at  once  formed  of  some  of  tho 
most  distinguished  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  with  a  view  to  the 
devising  of  I'emedial  measures.  In  the  same  year,  1839,  the  Health 
of  Towns  Association*  was  formed  for  that  express  puqiose ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  1840,  Mr.  Slaney  obtained  tho  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  pursue  the  investigation, 
whilst  the  subject  was  taken  up  earnestly  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  then  Bishop  of  London.  In  1841,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
then  Home  Secretary,  introduced  and  carried  through  the  House  of 
Lords  the  first  legi^ative  remedial  measure,  but  owing  to  a  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament,  it  never  reached  the  House  of  Commons.  Con- 
tinued practical  attention  to  the  subject  was,  however,  manifested ; 
and,  in  1842,  the  Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Sanitaiy  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Population  was  published  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
Lord  Stanley,  in  alluding  to  Mr.  Chadwick*s  connexion  with  this 
report,  described  it  as  '  a  work  which,  from  that  day  to  the  present, 
has  been  the  text-book  of  sanitary  research.' 

In  May,  1842,  a  Eoyal  Commission!  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
large  towns  and  populous  districts  was  appointed ;  amongst  its  mem- 
bers were  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Lord  Lincoln,  now  Duke  of  New- 
castle. The  final  clause  of  the  instructions  to  this  commission  directed 
inquiry  to  be  made  '  as  to  how  far  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  people,  and  the  salubrity  and  safety  of  their  dwellings,  may  be 
promoted  by  the  amendment  of  the  laws,  regulations,  and  usages.' 
The  first  report  of  the  Commission  appeared  in  1844,  and  the  second 
in  1845.  The  mass  of  evidence  which  they  contain  may  still  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  on  many  important  points. 

The  whole  of  the  investigations  which  have  been  referred  to  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  labouring  classes 
most  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  excessive  sickness  and  mortality 
shown  by  the  invaluable  returns  of  tho  Registrar-General,  whilst  to 
certain  definite  conditions  about  their  abodes  were  traced  the  true 
sources  of  the  constantly  recurring  epidemics,  which  carried  off  one* 


♦  This  Association  published  avaluable  lecture  on  'TheUnhealthinessofTowDS,* 
by  Viscount  Ebrington,  M.P. 

f  The  Ileports  of  this  Commission  formed  the  basis  of  a  very  useful  series  of 
letters  on  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  lower  class  of  dwellings,  by  the  Bey* 
Chariee  Girdleston,  published  in  1845.  Second  Edition.  Simpkin  and  Co.,  1S51. 
In  the  author's  recent  work,  'The  Questions  of  the  Bay/  the  same  subjects  are 
not  oYerlooked. 
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half  of  the  children  bom  whilst  yet  in  childhood ;  destroyed  by  feTer 
the  heads  of  families  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  deprived  this  clasB  of 
the  population  of  more  than  one-third  of  their  natural  term  of 
existence. 

Amongst  the  first  in  point  of  date  of  the  measures  taken  in  conae- 
quence  of  these  disclosures,  was  the  establishment,  by  philanthropic 
individuals,  of  two  societies,  formed  in  the  metropolis,  with  a  view  to 
work  out  and  to  exhibit  a  practical  remedy  for  the  great  aocial  ctiIs 
resulting  from  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  A 
remedy  which  would  recommend  itself  to  extensive  adoption  ;  be  the 
means  of  stimulating  the  owners  of  exbting  houses,  from  self-interested 
motives,  to  improve  and  render  them  healthy  abodes  ;  and  afford  the 
evidence  of  practical  results  in  support  of  an  appeal  to  the  L^iisli- 
ture  for  a  somewhat  unprecedented  interference  with  private 
property. 

One  of  these  societies,  which  was  formed  in  1842  under  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwelling 
of  the  Industrious  Classes,  is  based  on  the  sound  and  only  principle  on 
which  it  can  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  construction  of  improved 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  population  in  towns  can  be  effected  on  t 
scale  at  all  adequate  to'their  necessity — ^viz.,  that  of  an  investment  of 
capital,  with  the  prospect  that  under  good  management  a  fiur  retmn 
on  the  outlay  will  bo  realized.  This  society  has  had  amongst  ill 
leading  members  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Viscount  Ebrington,  Lord 
Haddo,  and  Sir  Ralph  Howard,  the  present  chairman. 

The  other  society,  which  has  received  benevolent  contribatiou 
amounting  to  about  one-half  of  its  expenditure,  was  established  as  a 
professedly  model  institution,  under  the  designation  of  the  Societf 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  being  the  patron,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort 
the  preuideut,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Although  not  founded  until  1844,  this  society  took  prece- 
dence in  the  practical  commencement  of  the  work,  by  beginning  in 
the  same  year  the  first*  range  of  model  houses,  which  wtis  built  at 
Bagnigge  Wells.  The  Metropolitan  Society  did  not  begin  to  build 
until  after  its  incori>oi*ation  by  Royal  Charter  in  October,  1845. 

To  return  to  the  measures  taken  by  Government.  The  first  and 
most  important  legislativet  result  of  the  Reports  which  have  been 
refen*ed  to  was  the  introduction,  by  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle,  then 


*  Two  previous  efforts  made  by  societies  to  effect  this  object  have  come  to  my 
knowledge.  The  first  was  by  a  society  formed  in  Edinburgh  more  than  thirU 
years  since ;  the  second  by  an  association  in  the  north-west  of  London.  Both 
wore  abandoned,  owing  to  tlio  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  cites,  and  the  snb- 
scrilMjd  capital  was  in  each  instance  repaid. 

t  Those  to  whom  an  epitome  of  these  acts  may  be  useful  will  find  it  gcnenHy 
in  *  The  Companion  to  the  Almanac '  for  the  year  succeeding  that  in  which  tbey 
were  ])assed.  Most  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  on  sanitary  subjects  are, 
with  explanatory  notes,  published  by  Messrs.  Knight  and  Co.,  90,  Fleet-street, 
London,  who  are  publishers  to  the  Local  Government  Act  Office. 
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Lord  Morpeth,  and  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act  in  1848, 
and  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Acts  in 
1848  and  1849.  These  Acts  have  been  subsequently  amended,  the 
two  latter  in  1855,  and  the  former  in  1858.*  Provisions  under  the 
Act  last  referred  to,  that  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848, 
and  entitled  'The  Local  Grovemment  Act/  effect  very  important 
changes^  and  contemplate  an  extensive  application  of  local  govern- 
ment to  the  carrying  out  of  sanitary  and  other  kindred  improvements, 
without  recourse  to  a  central  executive,  or  to  Parliament.  A  general 
uniformity  of  action  will  result  from  the  adoption,  by  local  authori- 
ties, of  the  forms  of  bye-laws  to  be  issued  for  their  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  This  Act  has  now  come 
into  force  in  districts  already  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

The  Greneral  Board  of  Health  was  (established  under  the  Act  of 
1848,  and  its  powers  have  been  continued  by  subsequent  Acts,  until 
the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  passed  in 
the  present  year,  when,  as  a  central  executive  or  controlling  body,  it 
ceased  to  exist,  and  its  other  general  functions  in  relation  to  local 
improvements  were  transferred  to  a  newly-created  department  of  the 
Home  Office,  under  the  designation  of  the  *  Local  Government  Act 
Office.*  The  sanitary  functions  of  the  late  general  board  were  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1858,  transferred  to  the 
Privy  Council,  to  which  Government  department  a  medical  officer 
was  attached  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 

In  1 85 1  *The  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-houses  Act'  was  passed, 
its  object  being  to  enable  parishes  or  boroughs  containing  not  fewer 
than  10,000  inhabitants  either  to  build  new  houses,  or  to  adapt  old 
ones  to  the  purpose  of  furnishing  better  lodgings  for  the  labouring 
classes  ;  to  which  end  power  is  granted  to  raise  money  and  to  defray 
the  attendant  expenses  out  of  the  poor-rates,  whilst,  as  far  as  possible, 
such  houses  are  to  be  made  self-supporting.  This  Act  does  not  apply 
to  Scotland.  The  want  of  any  definition  of  the  term  *  Lodging-houses' 
appears  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  power  given  embraces  such 
dwellings  as  are  called  *  Model  Houses,'  and  intended  for  the  fixed 
residence  of  families.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
Improvement  Commissioners  of  Huddersfield  have  alone  practically 
recognised  the  responsibilities  arising  out  of  this  Act 

In  April,  1851,  leave  was  given  to  Lord  Ashley  to  introduce  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Act  for  regulating  *  Common  Lodging-houses,' 
a  measure  second  only  to  the  Public  Health  Act  as  to  its  necessity, 
and  the  importance  of  its  results.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  as  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  his  lordship  moved  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  bill,  which  came  into  operation  in  July,  1851,  was 
amended  in  1853.  It  differs  in  principle  from  the  generally  permis- 
sive and  enabling  enactments  of  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging- 
houses  Act  of  1 85 1,  and  the  Dwellings  Act  of  1855,  its  operation 


*  A  compilation  of  the  sanitary  laws  enacted  from  1848  to  1858  has  been 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Lumley,  of  tiie  Poor  Law  Board,  and  is  published  by  Shaw 
and  Sonsi  Fetter  Lane. 
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bciDg  compulsory,  and  one  wliich  local  authorities  are  bound  to 
carry  into  effect ;  certain  conditions  of  cleanliness,  proper  ventilation, 
and  the  avoidance  of  overcrowding,  as  well  as  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  are  enforced.  The  subjects,  or  the  classes,  on  which  it  operates 
include  vagrants,  and  others  forming  the  lowest  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, thieves  and  vagabonds  of  every  description,  as  well  as  artisaiis 
and  labourers,  who  are  either  on  passage  or  who  have  not  the  means 
of  providing  a  better  home.  The  veiy  striking  and  valuable  results 
of  the  operation  of  this  Act  have  been  proved  so  conclusively  by 
returns  made  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  laid  before  Parliament ; 
and  which  have  since  had  so  wide  a  circulation,  particularly  that  bj 
Captain  Hay  in  1853,  as  well  as  others  of  later  date,  that  it  hu 
been  confidently  expected  the  power  would  be  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature,* of  applying  generally  the  operation  of  this  Act,  or  its  principal 
clauses,  to  all  tenements  let  at  weekly  i-ents  of  less  than  39.  6d.  per 
room ;  a  power  which  was  conferred  in  the  city  of  London  by  their 
Amended  Nuisance  Removal  Act  of  1851.  The  judicious  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  regulation  imder  competent  inspectors,  and  such 
supervision  as  is  exercised  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Healthf  in  the 
city  of  London,  could  not.  fail  of  forcing  the  owners  of  low  clasa 
dwellings  to  do  generally  that  which  has  been  successfully  attempted, 
on  a  very  limited  scale,  by  societies  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere. 
In  those  instances,  however,  too  often  a  greater  part  of  the  actual 
occupants  have  been  ejected,  in  order,  not  only  to  reduce  the  number 
of  tenants  to  a  due  limit,  but  also  to  secure  a  more  eligible  set  of 
tenants.  The  latter  object  will,  on  reflection,  be  seen  greatly  to 
detract  from  the  apparent  benefit  derivable  from  such  a  mode  of  im- 
proving the  most  wretched  class  of  dwellings,  whilst  to  the  existing 
inhabitants  of  such  houses  the  greatest  advantages  would  inevitably 
result  from  the  operation  of  a  power,  acting  gradually  and  simulta- 
neously on  the  owners  of  all  such  property,  whereby  not  only  a  suffi- 
ciency of  light  and  air,  a  good  supply  of  water,  with  proi)er  drainage, 
aud  suitable  means  for  the  disposing  of  refuse,  would  be  universal! v 
enforced,  as  essential  to  the  healthy  condition  of  all  houses  let 
for  human  habitation,  but  also  their  overcrowding  be  efifcctuallr 
prevented. 

The  class  who  have  not  the  power,  in  this  respect,  of  protracting 
themselves,  and  who  suffer  so  greatly  from  the  consequences  of  tlut 
inability,  may  justly  expect  at  the  hands  of  Government  the  same 
immunity  in  regard  to  their  dwellings  which  the  public  at  large  are 
entitled  to  in  regard  to  the  falsification  of  weights,  and  the  unwhole- 
some condition  of  staple  articles  of  food.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1858,  the  i>ower  of  applying  the  Lodging 
House  Act,  possessed  as  already  stated  in  the  City  of  London,  might 


*  A  Bill  for  the  prcvcntiou  of  over-crowding  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  wai 
introduced,  and  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  in  1857,  but  was  withdrawn  in 
the  Commons  towards  tho  end  of  the  session. 

t  The  Annual  Reports  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City  of  London,  made 
by  Mr.  Simon,  the  former,  and  by  Dr.  Letheby,  the  present  Medicad  Officer  of 
Heal  til,  may  he  consulted  with  much  advantage  on  this  sutgect. 
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probably  be  exercised  without   exciting  formidable  opposition  and 
jealousy  of  Groveminent  interference. 

Experience,  communicated  to  me  very  recently  by  Lord  Kinnaird, 
in  reference  to  the  Model  Lodging  Houses  in  Great  Peter-street, 
Westminster,  whicli  were  amongst,  if  not  the  earliest  individual 
efforts  of  the  kind,  is  not  only  conclusive  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
Lodging  House  Act,  but  confirms  inferentially  the  opinion  I  have 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  application  of  its  principle  to  the  lower 
class  of  houses,  let  at  the  weekly  rents  usually  paid  for  such  property. 
It  may  also  be  useful  as  a  caution,  not  to  rely  in  other  cases  too  con- 
fidently on  the  high  rate  of  return  which  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Charles-street  and  the  King-street  renovated  lodging-houses,  as 
shown  in  the  tabular  statement  given  hereafter.  Lord  Kinnaird 
writes,  under  date  15th  September,  *  Our  rate  was  and  always  has 
been  the  lowest  charged  in  the  neighbourhood,  viz.,  3c?.  per  night,  and 
Sunday  free.  These  houses  yielded  for  many  years  a  veiy  fair  rctm-n, 
but  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  loss  of  about 
25Z.  per  annum  arising  from  various  causes.  In  the  first  place,  a 
great  portion  of  the  wretched  old  houses  in  Westminster  have  been 
pulled  down,  to  make  room  for  Victoria  Street,  and  the  population  to 
a  great  extent  has  migrated  to  other  quarters.  Again,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Lodging  House  Act,  one  of  the  best  measures  which  ever 
passed  the  Legislature,  has  so  improved  the  other  lodging-houses  in 
the  district,  that  people,  I  find,  will  rather  pay  id.  extra  for  a  bed  in 
other  houses  as  clean  now  as  ours — than  submit  to  the  regulation  as 
to  hours,  <fec.,  which  we  think  it  right  to  enforce.  The  object,  how- 
ever, I  had  in  view,  has  been  obtained,  which  is  all  I  could  desire — 
as  under  the  Lodging  House  Act,  model  lodging-houses  for  single 
men  are  not  now  so  much  required  in  London,  where  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  are  fully  enforced  by  the  police."  The  value  of  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  a  nobleman,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
subject,  and  the  special  bearing  on  manufacturing  districts  of  some  of 
the  remarks  in  a  subsequent  part  of  Lord  Kinnaird's  letter,  leads  me 
to  quote  further  the  following  passage  :  '  We  have  a  good  model 
lodging-house  in  Dundee,*  which  has  been  opened  some  years.  We 
subsequently  opened  a  female  lodging-house  for  girls  working  in  the 
mills,  charging  much  lower  per  bed ;  and  having  secured  the  services 
of  a  first-rate  matron,  the  house  just  paid  its  expenses,  though  we 
were  not  so  forttmate  in  a  second  one  we  opened,  which  did  not  pay. 
Now,  however,  we  have  procured  a  large  house,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating nearly  300 ;  and  under  the  superintendence  of  our  able  matron, 
Mrs.  Leslie,  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  answer.  An  incalculable  amount 
of  good  has  been  effected  in  this  lodging-house,  principally  by  her 


*  In  a  printed  Report  of  the  Dandee  Model  Lodeios^  House  Association  it  is 
stated  that  amongst  the  inmates  of  one  of  the  female  lodging-houses,  in  which 
drunkenness  used  to  be  prevalent,  this  vice  is  almost  extinguished,  and  that  the 
mott  mfrT¥^^  improvement  may  be  noticed  in  the  health  and  dress  of  the  women 
and  girii,  and  in  their  habits  oil  cleaalineM  and  regularity. 
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means ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  mannfacturing  town  ought  to  be 
without  such  houses.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  all  employers  of 
labour,  whether  in  the  town  or  country,  will  feel  the  obligation  which 
rests  upon  tjiem  to  see  that  those  in  their  employment  have  tlie  meana 
of  obtaining  respectable,  clean,  and  well-yentUated  lodgings.  Wc 
have  lately  opened  a  lodging-house  in  Perth,  which  was  fitted  up^ 
repaired,  and  enlarged,  by  part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  bazaar.  It 
contains  thirty-five  beds  for  males,  and  ten  for  females,  with  a  sepa- 
rate entrance.  The  results  since  the  opening  have  been  most  satis- 
factory, and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  wUl  answer  in  a  peconiaiy 
point  of  view.  The  lodging-houses  are  of  great  service  to  that 
portion  of  the  population  who  migrate  in  search  of  employment,  or 
for  other  reasons,  to  difierent  towns  in  England  or  Scotland,  as  the 
lodgers  can  be  referred  from  one  house  to  another.  Every  toifn 
ought  to  have  a  model  lodging-house,  with  notice  thereof  stuck  up  at 
the  different  stations.' 

The  model  lodging-house  established  at  Leeds  in  April,  1851,  by 
Mr.  Becket  Dcnison,  of  which  the  early  history  is  given  in  the  work- 
edited  by  Viscount  Ingestre,  Mdiora,  has  been  cairied  on  with  much 
success,  notwithstanding  some  temporary  diminution  in  the  number 
of  lodgers  during  the  Crimean  war.  An  interesting  and  very  useful 
statement,  down  to  the  present  time,  with  which  Mr.  Denison  has 
favoured  me,  is  appended  to  this  paper. 

In  1855  ^  ^^^  ^^^  promoting  the  building  of  dwelling-houses  for 
the  labouring  classes,*  and  providing  for  the  registration  of  joint- 
stock  companies  formed  for  that  purpose,  was  passed,  under  the  title 
of  *  The  Labourers'  Dwelling  Act :'  this  legislative  measure  has  greatlj 
facilitated  the  formation  and  general  management  of  independent 
local  associations,  conducted  on  the  principle  of  a  joint-stock  oompanj 
with  limited  liability.  In  the  same  year  another  Bill  was  passed  for 
effecting  the  like  object  in  Scotland,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
contains  a  compulsory  power  of  considerable  importance,  whereby 
'  owners  of  buildings  faulty  in  their  original  construction,  or  fallen 
into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  or  being  in  a  condition  which  may  cause 
disease  to  the  inhabitants  or  the  neighbourhood,'  may,  on  their 
neglecting  to  remedy  the  defects,  after  due  notice,  be  compelled  to 
surrender  the  property,  at  a  fair  valuation,  to  any  duly  constituted 
improvement  association  applying  for  it  to  the  proper  autliorities.  I 
allude  particularly  to  this  clause,  having,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  mada 
in  Edinburgh  nearly  two  years  afler  the  passing  of  the  Act,  received 
the  following  reply : — *  I  was  not  aware  that  in  the  Scottish  Act  there 
was  any  clause  empowering  building  associations  to  obtain  i>osse6sion 


•  Whether  the  want  of  further  legislative  power  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
statement  from  the  Times  of  aQth  September,  1858,  is  not  quite  dear.  'Mn 
Deputy  Corney,  as  a  sure  means  of  securing  a  large  amount  of  sonitaxy  improve- 
ment, recommended  that  model  lodging-houses  should  be  built  by  the  CowmisMOD 
(City  Sewers)  in  conjunction  with  the  corporation,  but  it  appeared  that  the  Com- 
missioners ha^d  no  i>ower  to  apply  the  public. money  to  any  sac^  purpose,  and  the 
proposition  therefore  fell  to  the  ground.'  The  building  of  such  housee  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  baa  Y)eeii  oi^u  ^\A\ftdL)'W\.  ^  ^^\.xkQUdn^  ig  done. 
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of  buildings  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  &c.,  else  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
largely  acted  upon  in  some  parts  of  Edinburgh.'  Another  Bill  to 
encourage  the  like  object  in  Ireland  was  passed  in  1856.  It  provides 
a  summary  remedy  for  landlords  who  have  built  suitable  cottages,  and 
the  tenants  of  which  have  become  defaulters,  or  committed  nuisances. 

The  repeal  of  such  taxes  as  the  duty  on  bricks,  on  glass,  and  on  win- 
dows, which  pressed  heavily  on  the  construction,  whilst  they  impeded  the 
healthy  condition  of  houses,  was  of  much  importance  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  was  a  valuable  concession  made  to  public 
feeling  by  the  administration  of  our  noble  president,  Lord  John  Russell. 

Amongst  the  various  measures  of  a  legislative  character  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  standing  order  adopted  in  1853  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  necessity  for 
enforcing  tho  construction  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes,  in  lieu  of  such  as  may  be  demolished  under  powers  granted 
by  Parliament  for  the  carrying  out  of  public  improvements,  or  of  the 
works  of  large  companies,  such  as  docks,  railways,  (fee.  The  want  of 
any  such  provision  has  led  to  incalculable  misery  and  evil  in  our  own 
metropolis ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  similar  results  arise  out  of 
the  gigantic  and  unprecedented  destruction  of  low-class  dwellings 
in  Paris,  where,  however,  it  is  now  beyond  doubt  a  part  of  the 
Government  policy  to  disperse  and  to  eject,  at  least  from  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  working  classes.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  colonies,  formed  in  the  environs  without 
any  adequate  and  suitable  provision  being  previously  made,  do  not 
increase  the  centres  of  discontent  and  political  agitation,  besides  pro- 
ducing similar  evils  to  those  which  resulted  from  our  own  destructions 
in  Regent-street,  New  Oxford-street,  and  the  Borough  improvements; 
the  consequences  of  which,  in  certain  localities  round  London,  were  well 
known  to  the  police  and  to  medical  men,  in  a  combination  of  physical 
and  moral  evil  as  yet  by  no  means  rooted  out.  Having  recently 
seen  formations  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
and  feeling  that  our  experience  in  this  matter  might  be  useful  as  a 
warning,  from  a  sense  of  duty  I  brought  the  subject  under  the  personal 
consideration  of  the  Emperor,*  in  a  memorial,  which  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  the  beneficial  effects  likely  to  result  from  the 
adoption  of  a  principle  not  yet  acted  on  in  Paris,  but  which  has  par- 
tially been  recognised  in  London — viz.,  the  providing  by  Govern- 
ment of  suitable  dwellings  for  their  subaltern  employes^  a  class  whose 
peciiniary  resources  do  not  generally  exceed  those  of  ordinary  work- 
men. The  lodging  of  such  persons  at  a  fair  rent,  which  might  be 
guaranteed  by  a  deduction  from  their  salaries,  would  leave  vacant  a 
corresponding  number  of  dwellings  available  for  the  general  popula- 


♦  The  translation  into  French  of  the  first  edition  of  my  work  entitled  *The  Dwell- 
ings of  the  Labouring  Classes,  their  arrangement  and  constnictioD,'  and  its  exten- 
sive circulation  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  when  President  of  the  Republic  in  1850, 
have  led  to  my  attention  being  particularly  directed  to  the  progress  of  this  object 
in  France,  and  induced  the  hope  that  the  suggestions  otfcred  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  would  not  be  considered  intrusive.  In  this  respect  I  was  not  mistaken, 
though  the  practical  results  have  yet  to  be  manifested. 
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tion,  who  must  be  thereby  indirectly  benefited,  whilst  a  most  exoeUent 
example  would  be  set  to  public  bodies,  and  to  individuals  who  emplf^ 
large  numbera  of  workpeople. 

In  London  provision  has  been  made  for  lodging  in  suitably  oon- 
structed  buildings  about  3500  unmarried  policemen,  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  construction  of  dwellings  for  the  remainder  of  the  force,  num- 
bering about  2500,  who  are  married  men,  and  who,  out  of  wages  of  191 
to  2 1^.  per  week,  pay  from  4^.  to  68,  for  lodging,  would,  besides  the  grett 
benefit  to  themselves  and  their  families,  facilitate  their  being  speedily 
called  on  duty  in  case  of  sudden  emergency.  The  proTiding  k 
dwellings  for  the  letter-carriers  and  others  employed  at  the  €}eii»«l 
Post-office*  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  late  Postmaste^ 
General,  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

The  endeavour  to  bring  home  responsibility  in  reference  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  indicate  an  apportionment  of 
that  labour  which  their  amelioration  must  necessarily  involve,  has 
induced  me  to  give  some  details  I  should  have  otherwise  withheld, 
and  leads  me,  before  closing  my  remarks  imder  the  head  of  '  Qovem- 
ment  Measures,'  to  express  a  strong  conviction  that  an  amendment 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  transfer  of  land  would  in  no  small  degree 
promote  this  object,  as  well  as  give  the  facility  needed  to  enable  the 
working  classes  more  easily  to  become  owners  of  their  own  dwelling!^ 
which  in  many  places  on  the  Continent,  including  Berlin  and  Muni^ 
as  well  as  Mulhouse  in  France,  and  Locle  in  Switzerland,  has  proyed 
a  powerful  stimulant  to  forethought  and  genei*al  good  conduct  The 
societies  established  in  those  places  liave  given  their  tenants  the 
option  of  either  renting  their  dwellings  at  a  modemte  rate,  so  as  to 
yield  a  clear  net  return  of  four  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  with  a 
small  sinking  fund ;  or,  by  paying  a  higher  rate  for  a  fixed  period, 
the  tenant  becomes,  at  its  termination,  owner  of  the  property.  Else- 
where the  tenant  obtains  the  right  of  ownership  by  paying,  in 
addition  to  the  low  rent,  the  cost  of  the  building,  in  small  sums,  at 
convenient  times,  the  interest  on  which  accumulates  to  his  credit 
Tlio  purchase  of  his  house  thus  becomes  to  him  a  savings  bank. 

I  have  deeply  regretted  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  iov  trying  this 
exjjeriment  in  London,  which  some  of  the  houses  in  the  first  range  of 
model  buildings  constructed  at  Bagnigge-wells  in  1844  were  adapted 
for,  and  might  doubtless  have  been  so  disposed  of  at  their  cost  price,  had 
they  not  been  sold  as  they  were  during  my  absence  from  England 

Another  measure  of  legislative  interference  appears  also  to  be  mucli 
needed  in  order  to  stop  the  continuance  of,  and  provide  a  remedy  for, 


*  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  S.  Smirke,  many  years  since,  that  the  Board  of  Cof- 
toms  built  cottages  for  the  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  service,  who  pay  a  rvot, 
always  lower  than  that  charged  for  similar  accommodation  in  adjacent  villages,  T«t 
sufficient  to  produce  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  outlay.  In  many  instance*  Go- 
vernment and  public  bodies  might  do  well  to  commence  by  building  for  not  mon 
than  two-thirds  the  number  of  men  employed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  the  occapa- 
tion  of  their  houses  a  favour,  rather  than  a  compulsory  obligation.  Penonal  obso^ 
vation  has  led  to  this  suggestion. 
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the  great  evils  resulting  from  the  selfish  system  pursued  in  some 
'  close  parishes'  of  pulling  down  cottages,  in  order  to  obtain  relief 
from  a  burden  by  throwing  it  on  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  that 
without  compunction  for  the  hardships  endured  by  the  labourer,  who 
not  unfrequently  has,  in  consequence,  to  walk  several  miles  to  and  from 
his  work.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  one  occasion  calculated  the  posi- 
tive loss  from  the  waste  of  valuable  time  and  strength  thus  expended, 
and  referred  to  the  case  of  a  labourer  who  was  forced  to  keep  a  donkey 
in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  physical  power.  What  would  be 
thought  of  an  agriculturalist  not  more  careful  of  his  cattle,  than 
many  are  of  the  labourers  in  their  constant  employ,  whose  abodes  too 
often  resemble  a  sty  or  a  kennel  rather  than  a  dwelling  fit  for 
human  beings  ? 

In  regard  to  a  variety  of  suggestions  made  for  granting  peciL- 
niary  assistance  on  tJie  part  of  Government,  the  difficulty  of 
treating  such  a  question  in  a  few  words  forbids  any  expression  of 
opinion  thereon.  That  made  in  the  instructive  pamphlet  by 
Major-General  Tremenheere,*  of  advances  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to 
three  existing  societies,  would  require  more  serious  consideration  than 
the  two  following : — Lord  Kinnaird  writes  to  me  :  *  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  authorities  in  large  townsf  might  be  empowered,  under 
proper  restrictions,  to  raise  money  on  the  security  of  the  town  s  pro- 
perty for  the  purpose  of  erecting  dwellings  to  be  let  out  to  the  working 
classes,  in  cases  where  employers  of  labour  cannot,  or  more  frequently 
will  not,  undertake  the  necessary  trouble  and  expense.*  The  Bev. 
Henry  Stuart,  the  well-known  and  zealous  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Association  for  Promoting  Improvements  in  the  Dwellings 
and  Domestic  Condition  of  Agricultural  Labourers,  remarks,  in  his 
instructive  pamphlet  on  that  subject,  *  Government  gave  lately  a  great 
boon  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  by  the  Drainage  Act  Might  not  a 
similar  boon,  on  the  same  terms,  be  given  for  behoof  of  the  labourers, 
to  give  them  plenty  of  comfortable  dwellings,  and  thus  increase  our 
best  national  defences  V 

Prior  to  entering  on  the  second  branch  of  this  inquiry  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  glance  at  the  valuable  contributions  of  the  press 
in  furtherance  of  the  object  in  question.  The  powerful  advocacy 
which  it  has  constantly  had  in  the  columns  of  the  Titnes,X  the  graphic 
descriptions  in  the  series  of  letters  whicli  appeared  about  nine  years 
since  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  many  <very  forcible  and  frequently 
illustrated  observations  and  appeals  by  the  Editor  of  the  Builder, 
the  appalling  but  truthful  disclosures  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the 


*  '  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Chuses  in  the  Metropolis,'  by  Major  General 
Tremenheere.     Knight  and  Co.,   iS^6, 

f  The  Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  Act  of  185 1  gives  the  power  of 
nusing  money  by  loans  in  parishes  with  a  population  of  10,000.  But  the  want  of 
any  definition  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Modging-house,'  appears  to  be  a 
barrier  to  its  being  acted  upon  for  the  purpose  suggested  by  Lord  Kinnaird. 

X  For  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Times  has  not  ceased  to  decry  such 
evils  as  were  alluded  to  on  the  2nd  September,  1833,  i°  ^he  following  quotation — , 
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lodging-hoiises  in  London,  which  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1845  %  ^^  Loudon  City  Missionary  Society,  as  well  as  numeroos 
other  writings,*  none  of  which  can  claim  pnority  of  date  to  the  most 
stirring  and  well-knowii*  pungent  appeals  of  *  S.  G.  O.,'  whilst  all  have 
tended  to  arouse  the  public  and  keep  alive  attention  to  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  urgency. 

The  sympathy  evinced  by  societies  only  incidentally  connected  with 
this  movement  also  deserves  notice.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
published  in  1849  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  admirable  letter  on  cottage 
building,  and  its  Journal  has  often  urged  that  obj«x;t  on  the  attent^ 
of  landed  propnetors  generally.  The  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
as  early  as  1842,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  Earl  of  HArrowby, 
instituted  a  house  to  house  visitation  of  inquiry  in  the. parish  of  Su 
George,  Hanover-square ;  and  in  1847-8  Church-lane,  St.  Gileses,  wa 
examined  in  a  similar  manner  by  Colonel  Sykes  and  Dr.  Guy.  The 
Society  of  Arts  has  repeatedly,  in  variotrs  ways,  afferctedifacUities  for 
furthering  the  common  object.  Architects  have  been  inviied  to  submit 
plans  for  labourers'  cottages,  and  in  February  last  Mr.  Ra^plinson 
delivered  in  its  theatre  a  valuable  lecture  on  house  aocommodfition. 
Nor  has  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  been  backward  to 
participate  in  efforts  which,  aiming  at  the  accomplishment  of  an 
.  essential  and  widespread  reform,  justly  claims  universal  sympathy, 
and  libei-al  co-operation. 

The  lack  of  public  sympathy  in  the  following  instance  should  not, 
however,  be  entirely  overlooked. 

The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association,  of  which  the  late  Bishop  of 
London  was  president.  Viscount  Ebrington,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Rev.  Charles  Hume  vice-chairman,  was  established 
in  1850  ;  and  even  in  this  case,  although  the  want  of  sufficient  intenst 
on  the  part  of  the  public  impeded  its  labours  and  restricted  their 
usefulness,  the  association  was  doubtless  a  means  of  diffusing  much 
information,  and  of  stimulating  to  exertion. 

The  Second  branch  of  our  inquiry  relates  to  the  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  by  public  bodies  and  benevolent 
associations,  as  well  as  by  individual  efforts.  Althc^gh  many  of  the 
railway  companies,  and  some  other  commercial  bodies,  have,  in  places 

'  A  bouse  (and  there  are  hundreds  let  in  a  similar  manner)  in  a  densely  popuUted 
and  extremely  unhealthy  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  nine  small  rooms,  was  occu- 
pied by  no  less  than  eleven  men,  thirteen  women,  and  thirty  children,  breathing 
the  air  of  pestilence  in  the  dog-days,  and  such  is  the  confined  state  of  the  oeigii- 
bourhood  (Monmouth-street),  that  a  breath  of  air  can  scarcely  enter  within  iti 
purlieus.'  The  same  journal,  in  a  leading  article  of  the  9th  April,  1857,  aft*r 
denouncing  a  similar  state  of  things  in  the  'City'  of  London,  describe^j  by  tbe 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  applying  with  caustic  skill  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  the  beggar  who  lay  at  his  door,  shows  that  the  continued  existence  of 
such  evils,  is  a  '  crime'  shared  by  all  who  can  do  anything  to  abate  it,  and  who  leave 
that  undone. 

•  The  chapters  relating  to  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  chunes  in  the  two 
volumes  entitled  The  Perils  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Remedy,  published  anonv- 
mously  by  Messrs.  Seuley  in  1844  and  1845,  as  well  as  those  00  the  same  subject 
io  the  two  volumes  edited  by  Viscount  Ingestre,  and  entitled  Melwra,  were  not 
the  least  instructive  parts  of  those  much  read  publications. 
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where  dwellings  for  those  in  their  employ  would  not  have  heen  other- 
wise obtainable,  built  them  extensively,  yet,  as  far  as  my  information 
goes,  this  has  generally  been  done  solely  for  their  own  convenience, 
and  but  rarely  in  recognition  of  the  principle  that  those  who  have 
working  people  in  their  regular  and  exclusive  employ  are  bound  in 
duty  to  care  for  their  domicili&ry  condition.  Many  manufacturers, 
as  well  as  owners  of  mines  and  quarries,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  landed  proprietors,  have,  however,  manifested  the  conviction  that 
no  measures  adopted  for  the  physical  and  social  benefit  of  their  work- 
people and  labourers  can  be  complete,  if  the  state  of  their  dwellings 
be  neglected ;  and  many  such  employers  have  learnt  by  experience 
that  money  so  invested  yields  from  indirect  results  an  interest  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  ordinary  calculation  of  per-centage  on  the  capital. 

Before  referiing  to  such  efforts  in  detail,  the  precedence  as  to  time 
leads  me  again  to  notice  the  two  associations  formed  in  the  metropolis 
in  1842  and  1844,  ^  already  stated.  The  exclusive  object  of  the 
first  established  is  shown  by  its  title — '  The  Metropolitan  Association 
for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes.'*  A  wider 
field  was  embraced  by  the  *  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Classes,'  which  is  also  called  the  *  Labourer's  Friend 
Society.'  But,  with  the  establishment  of  the  field-garden,  and  cottage 
allotment  system,  the  main  practical  branch  of  its  operations  has 
been  to  promote  the  improvement  of  labourers'  dwellings,  '  both  in 
the  metropolis  and  in  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,'  by 
*  arranging  and  executing  plans  as  models.'  These  associations  have 
paved  the  way,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  numerous  kindred  societies, 
as  well  as  stimulated  to  individual  efforts  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  other  countries.  They  have  also  afforded,  in  the  value  of  the 
more  direct  results  of  their  efforts,  and  in  the  practical  confirmation 
which  they  gave  to  the  assertions  of  theoretical  sanitary  reformei-s, 
the  most  undeniable  arguments  in  support  of  repeated  and  successful 
demands  made  for  legislative  interference.  No  proof  more  con- 
vincing could  be  presented  as  to  physical  results  than  that  of  an 
average  return  for  the  four  consecutive  *  years,  1850  to  1853,  ol 
not  more  in  either  year  than  13.6  deaths  per  1000,  amongst  the 
inmates  of  all  their  model  houses,  as  compared  with  27  to  28  per 
1000  in  the  districts  immediately  around  them,  and  of  25  per  1000 
in  the  metropolis  generally.  Besides  .an  almost  entire  freedom  from 
the  special  diseases  to  which  the  lower  classes  are  more  peculiarly 
subject,  not  even  excepting  cholera. 

The  experience  of  both  societies  as  to  physical  and  moral  results 
being  now  too  well  known  to  need  a  more  extended  notice,  my  chief 
aim  will  at  present  be  to  throw  from  the  same  source,  some  light  on 
the  important  question  of  financial  results. 

In  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Society,  I  may  remark  that  the 

*  Several  of  the  provincial  societies,  hereafter  named,  have  acted  under  the  im- 
munities conferred  by  the  charter  of  the  metropolitan  association, to  branch  societies ; 
some  of  them  are  now  re-orgauized  as  independent  societies  under  the  Labourers* 
Dwellings  Act  of  1855. 
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payiDg  off  by  special  contributioDS  the  heavy  amount  of  the  preHmi- 
nary  expenditure,  including  a  charter,  stated  to  have  cost  1430^, 
would  only  be  placing  it  in  a  fair  position,  so  that  the  public  mig^t 
judge  how  far,  unencumbered  by  extraneous  expenses,  its  outlay 
would  yield  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  which  it  does  not  at  present, 
owing,  however,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  to  the  Society's  build- 
ings for  single  men  not  filling.  Some  of  the  dwelling-houses  might 
also  be  relieved  from  the  charge  of  house-tax,  under  which  they  fall, 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  internal  staircases  for  giving 
access  to  the  various  tenements,  instead  of  the  system  of  external 
galleries,  which  has  been  carried  out  in  the  piles  of  family  hoiues 
built  by  the  other  society,  and  which  system,  on  an  appeal  made  to 
the  judges,  was  decided  to  entitle  the  tenements  to  exemption  as 
distinct  houses,  let  at  rents  below  the  rateable  amount.  These 
buildings  on  the  same  ground  were  exempt  from  the  window-tai. 
The  payment  of  house  duty  last  year  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  wia 
107/.  108,  lid.  I  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  annual  accounts  pub- 
lished by  this  society,  as  a  model  for  distinctness  and  precision  of 
detail  worthy  of  imitation.  The  tabular  statement  on  the  opposite 
page  shows  the  rates,  taxes,  repairs,  <!^c.,  of  each  establishment  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1858. 

This  Society  published  with  their  Report  for  1856  a  very  useful 
pamphlet  entitled  *  Healthy  Homes  ;'  to  it  is  appended  Dr.  Sonthwood 
Smith's  *  Results  of  Sanitary  Improvement,'*  to  which  any  one 
desirous  of  learning  the  results  of  sanitary  measures  may  refer  for 
valuable  illustrations ;  and  amongst  several  others,  to  the  account 
given  of  the  state  of  Lambeth -square,  in  the  Waterloo-road,  in 
1 85 1,  before,  and  in  1853,  J^-fter  their  application. 

An  examination  of  the  latter  Reports  of  the  jMetropolitan  Society 
has  led  me  to  note  the  following  points  as  being  those  of  most 
interest  to  persons  not  identified  with  the  Society  : — i.  The  exj*- 
rience  of  Ingestre  Buildings,  near  Golden-squai*e,  has  confirmed  the 
views  of  the  directors  as  to  the  advisability  of  providing  dwellingi 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  of  employment  of  a  tenantry.  2.  Tbeac 
buildings,  accommodating  sixty  families,  were,  after  nearly  3000/,  had 
been  expended  on  them  by  the  original  projectors,  transferred  in  »n 
unfinished  state  to  this  Society,  without  any  reimbursement  of  tbii 
outlay,  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  ground-rent  of  300/.  j^r  annum 
to  which  they  are  subject  3.  Dwellings  for  families  have  always 
been  the  most  remunerative.  4.  The  gross  rental  received  by  the 
Society  for  the  year  ending  March,  1856,  was  6256/.  ^s,  6d.,  yielding: 
a  net  rental  of  2006^.  128.  7^!,  which  produced  two  and  a-half  j^r 
cent,  on  the  capital.  Had  the  houses  been  fully  occupied,  the  gross 
rental  would  have  been  9161^.  4*.  4(/.,  which  would  have  yieldtJ 


•  Tliis  pamphlet  is  published  by  C.  Knight,  90,  Fleet-street.  I  gladly  acknow- 
\oi\rre  its  use  to  nie  in  tbe  preparation  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Tbe  Physical  C>d- 
(lition  of  the  Lal^ouring  Classes,  resulting  from  the  state  of  their  Dwellinga,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  of  Sanitary  Improvements  recently  adopted  in  EngUnti.' 
published  at  11,  Exeter  Hall,  and  of  which  translations  have  been  widely  cirvu* 
lated  on  the  Continent. 
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upwards  of  three  per  cent,  additional,  or  five  and  a-half  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested  in  buildings,  after  deducting  rates^  taxes,  and 
other  local  expenses  of  each  particular  establishment,  from  which, 
however,  must  be  deducted  three-fourth  per  cent  for  staff  expenso^ 
and  a   further  small  amount   consequent  on   changes   of  tenants. 

5.  Whilst  the  receipts  of  the  buildings  from  December,  1847  ^  ^^57 
have  been  36,893^.  14^.  Sd,  the  bad  debts  have  not  amounted  to  i6o2l 

6.  In  the  report  of  1857  it  is  stated  that,  taking  an  average  of  the 
last  three  years,  the  mortalitj  has  been  little  more  than  one- half  thit 
of  the  rest  of  the  metropolis.  For  the  year  ending  7th  March,  1858, 
the  deaths  are  re|)orted  to  have  been  thirty-nine  out  of  an  avenge 
population  of  2102. 

As  it  may  be  of  practical  use  to  show  how  regular  have  been  the 
receipts  for  a  series  of  years  from  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  model 
houses,*  the  following  tabular  statement,  made  out  from  the  published 
Annual  Keports  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,  or  Labourer's  Friend  Society,  is  given ;  the  outlay 
on  the  different  buildings  is  also  stated,  together  with  the  clear  per- 
centage return,  exclusive  of  any  deduction  for  repairs.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  three  ranges  of  dwellings  first  on  the  list  are  new 
buildings,  the  two  latter  were  old,t  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  yai 
in  a  good  sanitary  state,  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  attun- 
ment  of  those  conditions.  The  Thanksgiving  Model  Buildings  in 
Portpool-lane,  the  fourth  of  the  Society's  new  ranges  of  buildings,  if 
not  given,  because  the  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  connected  with 
them  as  an  experiment,  though  proving  of  great  value  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, now  barely  pay  the  current  expenses,  and  yield  no  return 
whatever  on  the  outlay,  but  the  contrary.  The  large  pro{x>rtion  of 
accommodation  they  afford  for  128  single  women  has  also  proved 
much  less  remunerative  than  the  family  houses.  The  beneficial  effect 
of  these  buildings  on  the  neighbourhood  has,  however,  been  very 
remarkable.  Another  of  the  Society's  renovated  houses,  that  in 
Hatton-garden,  is  not  given,  having  been  long  occupied  as  a  depot 
for  female  emigi-ants — a  kindred  object  for  which  it  was  let  to  return 
seven  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.     It  is  now  a  men's  lodging-house. 

The  establishments  comprised  in  the  following  table  are  those 
which  afford  the  best  guide  for  calculations  as  to  the  financial  results 
obtained  by  the  Society,  reference  being  had  to  subsequent  expls- 
natory  remarks : — 

*  For  plans  and  full  descriptions  of  these  houses,  see  the  work  referred  to  in  the 
note,  folio  591,  fifth  edition,  published  by  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Conditioo 
of  the  Labouring  Classes— 31,  Exeter  Hall,  London. 

f  The  three  old  houses,  out  of  which  the  lodging-house  for  eighty-foar  men  is 
Charles-street,  Drury-lane,  was  formed  in  1846-7,  when  first  taken  in  band,  much 
resembled  a  warren,  and  doubtless  the  police  have  in  former  days  not  unfreqaeDtlj 
given  chase  to  the  inmates  under  their  roof.  Now  they  are  an  example  of  onief 
and  profiriety  to  one  of  the  lowest  neighbourhoods  in  the  metropolis,  and  with  tbe 
lodging-house  for  men  in  Great  Peter-street,  Westminster,  established  about  th« 
same  time,  were  the  earliest  known  attempts  at  the  i*enovation  of  old  houses.  TU 
lodgers  in  the  Charles- btreet  house  pay  4(2.  per  night,  or  2«.  per  week. 
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The  amount  of  repairs  is  a  question  of  such  importance  in  deciding 
between  the  relative  profit  derivable  from  investments  in  new  and 
old  buildings,  that  it  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  average  repairs  on 
the  above  houses,  including  their  furniture,  for  the  years  1850—3 
was  f  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay,  but  a  small  proportion  of 
which  was  on  old  buildings.  The  amount  of  repairs  in  1857,  «s 
stated  in  the  last  annual  Keport,  shows  an  increased  percentage 
on  the  then  total  outlay,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1850 
to  1853,  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  three- fourth  per  cent,  on  tbe 
sum  of  6700/.  expended  since  the  latter  year  on  old  buildings;  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  one  and  a-half  per  cent  on  the  ontlaj 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  repairs  to  old  buildings.  The  expenditure 
on  repairs  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  past  year  was  five- 
eighth  per  cent  on  the  total  outlay  of  87,781^.  6^.,  which  indadei 
comparatively  but  very  few  old  buil(&ngs. 

One  practical  lesson  of  much  importance  may  be  learnt  from  the 
preceding  tabular  statement,  which  is,  the  constant  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  watchful  care  over  the  numerous  small  amounts  forming 
the  items  of  current  expenditures  in  such  establishments.  The  net 
return  may  otherwise  be  considerably  reduced  without  the  existence 
of  any  justifiable  reason.*  An  investigation  made  three  years  since, 
whilst  I  was  abroad,  led  me  repeatedly  to  urge  this  subject  on  the 
special  notice  of  those  who  have  bad  the  management  of  the  Society, 
as  well  as  to  press  the  continued  use  of  an  arranged  system  of  detailed 
entries,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  last  year,,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
more  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  Payne,  the  present  acting  secretary, 
there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  net  return,  although  it  has  not 
yet  risen  again  to  what  it  was  in  1852. 

In  common  with  railway,  and  indeed  most  other  investments  d 
capital  in  commercial  undertakings,  the  amount  of  return  is  so 
greatly  dependent  on  the  management,  that  I  have  seen  with  no 
little  sui*prise  statements  confidently  made  as  to  the  relative  profit 
derivable  from  the  biiilding  of  new,  or  the  adaptation  of  old  houses; 
whereas  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  from  experience  that  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and,  in  some  ca.ses,  under  those  which  are  very 
similar,  the  advantage  at  the  presetU  time  is  in  favour  of  the  one  or 
the  other  system,  according  to  the  judgment  and  the  practical  know- 
ledge brought  into  exercise,  as  well  as  the  watchful  care  in  their 
management,  both  of  which  have  more  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
return  than  the  simple  question  of  new  or  old  building.  With  regard 
to  fkUwre  return,  that  may  relatively  depend  on  the  operation  of 
general  measures  for  enforcing  a  good  sanitary  condition  in  all  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  which  might  be  expected  to  have 


*  The  increased  iDComc  Tax  during  the  war  accounts  in  some  slight  degree  for 
the  diminished  net  returns  for  that  period,  although  it  would  not  appear  to  have  to 
operated  with  unifomtity.  The  falling  off  of  the  net  returns,  as  compared  with 
those  given  in  my  formerly  published  statements,  has  render^  these  expUnalorj 
details  indispensable  to  the  vindication  of  their  accuracy. 
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verj  much  the  same  effect  on  renovated  dwelling-houses  as  the 
enforcement  of  the  Lodging-house  Act  has  had  on  the  renovated 
lodging-houses  in  Westminster,  previously  noticed,  though  it  would 
probably  in  but  little  or  no  degree  lessen  the  return  from  well- 
constructed  and  conveniently  arranged  new  buildings,  the  superiority 
and  completeness  of  which  will  generally  give  them  the  decided 
advantage  in  competition  with  old  buildings. 

The  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes 
has  expended,  between  1854  and  1857  inclusive,  about  6700^  in 
putting  the  houses  which  form  three  old  courts  into  a  good  sanitary 
condition.  The  net  return,  without  deduction  of  repairs,  shown 
in  the  Report  for  last  year  was,  on  3303^.  expended  at  Wild- 
court,*  Drury-lane,  259^.  i^a.  id,,  being  about  7I  per  cent.  On 
1159/L  9*.  expended  at  Clark's  BuUdings,  Bloomsbury,  46^.  13*.  6fl?., 
being  four  per  cent.  And  on  the  expenditure  of  2227^.  loa.  jd,  at 
Tyndall's  Building's,+  Gray's  Inn-lane,  the  Report  states,  '  It  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  a  clear  return  of  five  per  cent,  will  be  made  after 
every  deduction.'  Ten  years  previously  the  sum  of  1298/.  14*.  2d, 
was  expended  by  the  Society  in  obtaining  the  lease,  adapting,  and 
putting  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  the  two  men's  lodging-houses  in 
Charles-street  and  King-street.  The  average  net  return,  exclusive 
of  repairs,  from  those  two  houses  for  the  three  years  prior  to  1853, 
was  227^.y  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  preceding  tabular  state- 
ment, being  seventeen  and  a-half  per  cent  on  the  outlay. 

These  results,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  a  professedly  model 
society,  have  too  important  a  bearing  on  the  extension  of  similar 
efforts  to  admit  of  their  being  passed  over.  The  financial  question  is 
one,  the  importance  of  which  must  be  evident  to  all  reflecting  persons, 
for  unless  the  numerous  societies  latterly  formed  under  the  impulse 
of  benevolent  feeling  can  obtain  sufficiently  satisfactory  results  to 
encourage  the  further  investments  of  those  who  may  be  willing,  for 
such  an  object,  to  forego  all  expectation  of  pecuniary  return,  beyond 
that  of  the  moderate  rate  of  four  to  Ave  per  cent  interest,  the  direct 
sphere  of  their  operations  must  be  very  limited,  and  altogether  inade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

That  some  disappointment  has  in  this  respect  attended  the  past 
operations  of  several  of  the  societies,  having  for  their  basis  what  may 
be  termed  the  united  elements  of  benevolence  and  commerce,  or 
business,  is  by  no  means  surprising.  Nearly  nine  years  since,  in 
addressing  a  scientific  body,  I  had  occasion  to  place  on  record  the 
opinion  expressed  in  1844  by  the  late  eminent  builder,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cubitt,  that  *  the  work  undertaken  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and 


*  The  name  of  this  court  is  but  faintly  descriptive  of  its  former  state. 

t  At  Tyndairs  Buildings  such  was  the  indescribable  filth  of  the  dwellings  when 
mj  examination  of  them  was  made  about  six  yean  since,  that  on  returning  home 
I  was,  to  use  an  expressive  vulgarism,  'as  sick  as  a  dog.'  The  very  intelligent 
superintendent  of  works,  Mr.  Baxindall,  in  the  discharge  of  the  disgusting  duties 
which  devolved  on  him,  became  in  consequence  seriously  ilL 
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one  which  could  hardly  be  done  well,  and  so  as  to  make  a  profit « 
an  inTestment.*  This  opinion,  understanding  that '  profit*  here  meani 
something  beyond  a  moderate*  rate  of  interest,  I  must  subecribe  to. 
Some  difficulties  and  disadvantages  are  attendant  on  most  new  ander> 
takings,  and  I  would  therefore  prefer  passing  over  in  silenoe  the 
errors  of  judgment  in  connexion  with  this  work,  which  hife 
repeatedly'  come  under  my  observation,  yet,  as  their  results  have  too 
ofben  proved  a  serious  impediment  to  its  extension,  I  feel  bound  to 
say,  in  general  terms,  that  with  regard  to  the  site  chosen  for  nev 
buildings,  their  position  relative  to  the  place  of  employment  of  the 
tenants,  the  cost  of  the  land,  or  the  rent  thereof;  aud  with  regard  to 
old  buildings,  the  price  jxaid  for  them,  or  the  length  of  lease,  their 
substantial  condition,  and  those  numerous  contingencies  which  mtj 
seriously  and  unavoidably  augment  the  estimated  outlay  necessary  to 
put  them  into  good  condition,  it  is  most  easy  for  those  who  do  not 
unite  sound  judgment  and  practical  knowledge  with  their  zeal  for 
the  cause,  to  commit  very  serious  unintentional  mistakes,  and  thereby 
to  damage  and  discourage  the  extension  of  a  work  they  earnestly 
desire  to  promote.  f 

One  department  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  has  been  fruitful  to  a  degree 
not  easily  estimated;  its  publications  are  not  limited  in  their  circulatiai 
to  Great  Britain,  but  are  now  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
either  in  their  original  text,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  or  in  translation^ 
like  seed  carried  by  the  wind,  even  across  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  United  States  considerable  portions  have 
been  reprinted,  and  some  fruit  appears  already  in  New  York,  where 
a  large  lodging-house,  or  *  Workmen's  Home*  for  coloured  people  hss 
been  built  to  accommodate  eighty-seven  families,  on  the  general  pltn 
of  the  Streatham-street  House,  and  although  *  at  the  opening  of  the 
*  Home,'  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  there  was  much  disorda, 
disquiet,  and  even  great  indecencies  of  conduct,  all  these  evils  gn- 
duaJly  disappeared  under  the  genial  influences  of  their  improved 
physical  condition  ;  and  now,  a  more  orderly,  cleanly,  well-behaved 
community  of  tenants  in  humble  life  can  nowhere  be  found.'  One 
other  building  at  least  has  already  been  reared  in  the  heart  of  this 
city,  superseding  a  den  of  iniquity  called  the  Old  Brewery,t  a  pUce 


•  Whilst  in  several  instances  the  returns  from  such  investments  have  been  fuTy 
equal  to  all  reasonable  expectations,  it  may  be  stated,  that  on  the  expenditare  of 
over  200,ooo2.,  made  in  the  metropolis,  for  providing  improved  dwellings  for  ibe 
working  classes,  an  approximate  calculation  shows  the  net  average  return,  exdoiiw 
of  the  cost  of  general  or  office  management,  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  average  bonw 
by  *  the  aggregate  of  traffic  receipts,  to  the  aggregate  of  capital  of  1 1 2,000,000/- 
expended  on  the  nine  great  railways  diverging  from  the  metropolis,*  aa  stated  by 
the  Times  at  4  per  cent.  ;  whilst  the  average  profits  obtained  by  the  original  share* 
holders  in  those  gi^ntic  undertakings  only  amounts  to  about  il.  n«.  6a.  percent 

t  The  published  description  of  the  former  and  the  present  state  of  this,  wor«e 
than  a  London  St.  Giles's,  is  not  only  deeply  interesting,  but  likewise  very  instruc- 
tive for  those  who,  though  engaged  in  many  efforts  of  Christian  charity  and  mis- 
sionary labour,  have  not  yet  learnt  to  appreciate  the  importance  to  the  poor  of  > 
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described  as  having  been,  for  well  nigh  half  a  century,  the  plague 
spot  of  the  city.  An  association  for  building  model  lodging  houses 
was  formed  in  Boston  in  1851,  and  the  late  much  esteemed  Ame- 
rican minister,  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  took  with  him  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States  a  complete  set  of  the  publications  referred  to, 
having  previously  had  several  copies  for  the  use  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. Before,  however,  the  benevolent  intentions,  which  he  himself  ex- 
pressed to  me,  could  be  carried  into  effect,  death  intervened.  But  by  a 
legacy  of  50,000  dols.  for  building  model  houses  in  Boston,  his  esti- 
mate of  their  value  was  manifested,  as  well  as  of  their  necessity,  in 
a  city  where,  by  one  of  his  friends  who  came  to  England  in  1853, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  on  this  subject,  I  have  been 
assured  that  they  are  as  much  needed  as  in  London. 

The  published  plans,  <fic.,  have  also  reached  Australia  and  India, 
in  both  of  which  dependencies  on  the  Bi-itish  Crown  the  work  has 
been  projected  on  an  extensive  scale,  if  it  be  not  yet  commenced. 

Scarcely  any  foreigners  who  visited  the  Great  Exhibition*  of  185 1, 
returned  without  examining  the  model  houses  of  H.RH.  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  but  few  left  without  carrying  back  to  their  several 
countries  some  of  the  publications  which,  with  considerable 
pains,  were  there  abundantly  dbtributed.  Of  these,  extracts  trans- 
lated into  various  languages,  have  been  repeatedly  shown  to  me  by 
those  who  took  a  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  source  whence  their 
information  was  derived. 

The  list  would  be  long,  and  would  embrace  most  of  the  Continental 
State8,t  were  I  to  name  all  the  places  in  which,  to  my  knowledge, 
model  houses  have  been  built,  and  ameliorative  measures  adopted 
within  the  past  seven  years.  In  Berlin,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Prussia:^  takes  a  lively  and  enlightened  personal  interest  in  the  work, 
successfully  carried  on  by  a  society,  which  Dr.  Huber,  for  some 
years  its  secretary,  states  '  to  have  been  the  first  on  the  Continent  to 
follow  the  example  given  in  England'  In  Sweden,  besides  thirteen 
blocks  of  houses  for  families,  built  in  different  paiis  of  Stockholm, 
one  individual  has  contributed  200,000  francs  for  forming  a  cit6 
ouvri^re  at  Gothembourg,  the  rents  of  which  are  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  building  in  succession  a  series  of  similar  ranges  of  dwellings. 
At  Amsterdam  there  are  three  societies  established,  with  capitals 
varying  in  amount  from  200,000  to  300,000  fr.     The  rate  of  inte- 


bealthy  And  well-ordered  dwelling.  The  title  of  the  work  is  the  '  Old  Brewery/ 
Stringer,  New  York.  A  kindred  ^ort,  recently  commenced  in  the  metropolitan  St. 
Gileii'B,  is  hereafter  noticed. 

*  Of  the  seventy- nine  Council  medals  given  to  British  exhibitors,  two  were 
awarded  for  objects  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes.  One  of  them  being  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort, 
for  the  exhibition  model  houses,  and  the  other  to  the  Sxsiety  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  for  their  model  houses,  &c.  &.c, 
jjH  t  Besides  other  enlightened  reforms  recently  adopted  in  Russia,  the  building  of 
suitable  workmen's  dwellings,  which  are  much  needed  in  St.  Petersburg,  has  been 
projected. 

^  Twice  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  minute  investigations 
on  this  subject  made  by  his  Royal  Highness  when  in  England. 
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rest  which  forms  the  basis  of  calculation  of  these,  as  well  as  of  most 
of  the  societies  on  the  Continent,  is  four  per  cent,  although,  in  some 
instances,  five  per  cent,  is  realized.  In  three  of  the  industrial  valleys  <^ 
the  Jura,  as  well  as  at  Geneva,  Basle,  and  other  places  in  Switzerknd, 
well  constructed  model  houses  have  been  built  Careful  inTestigationB 
in  France  lead  me  to  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  veiy  com- 
petent French  writer,  that  the  liberal  encouragement  given  by  the 
Government,  in  offering,  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000  fr.  subventions  of 
one-third  the  outlay,  'has,  with  some  exceptions,  been  but  indifferratlj 
seconded.*  Amongst  the  earliest  constructed,  and  most  suitably  arranged 
piles  of  model  dwellings,  is  that  built  for  1 00  &milies  in  Florence,*  where, 
recently  an  instructive  lecture,  entitled  *  DeUa  Abitazioni  del  Povero,* 
was  delivered  by  the  Marchese  Carlo  Torrigiani,  who  hesitates  not  to 
acknowledge  whence  the  movement  originlated.  Lest,  however,  any 
doubt  arise  as  to  the  claim  of  England  to  the  initiating  this  measure 
of  social  reform,  I  give  the  following  quotation,  in  reference  to  the 
first  and  principal  work  which  was  published  in  1850  by  the  Society 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  M.  Emile 
Muller,t  architect  to  the  cit6  ouvridre  at  Mulhouse,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  successful  in  France,  said,  in  his  introductoiy  remarks  to  a 
report  made  to  the  Congr^s  International  de  Bienfaisance  in  1856— 
*  Cette  oeuvre,  ce  r6sum6  didactique,  est  devenu  en  France,  et  cbei 
toutes  les  nations  represents  ici,  le  point  de  depart,  le  guide  siir,  le 
vade-mecum  de  ceux  qui  ont  eu  a  se  pr6occuper  de  Tam^lioration  des 
classes  laborieuses.* 

My  active  participation  in  the  management  of  the  society  jurt 
alluded  to  in  a  measure  ceased  in  1853,  when  the  effects  of  over- 
exertion in  its  cause  obliged  me  to  go  abroad.  Kesponsibility  for  most 
of  its  publications  and  plans,  which,  though  absent,  t  continued  to 
revise  and  add  to,  as  well  as  my  official  connexion  as  its  honorary 
architect,  dating  f^om  the  year  of  its  establishment  in  1844,  was  termi- 
nated by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  of  the  27th  Dec.,  1856,  fix>m  the  then 
newly-appointed  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Harward,  suggesting  my 
resignation,  and  intimating  that  the  Society's  *  future  operations  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  require  that  all  plans  for  public  works 
should  be  thrown  open  to  free  competition,^  so  as  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  variety  of  talent.* 


*  Both  the  Grand  Dake  of  Tuscany  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  personally  exprefsed 
to  me  their  interest  in  the  object  and  desire  to  promote  it  in  the  States  oTcr 
which  they  have  authority.  Subsequently,  in  October,  1854,  the  Grand  Dukt 
issued  a  decree  for  enforcing  under  certain  circumstances,  the  cleansing  and  render* 
ing  wholesome,  dwelling  houses  actually  let,  or  occupied  by  any  other  person  thsa 
the  proprietor.  At  Naples  the  shadow  of  foreign  intervention  and  propagandi»n 
proved  a  barrier  to  all  my  efiforts. 

t  Plans  and  much  valuable  information  with  reference  to  the  cit^  ouvri^ret,  coo- 
fltructed  in  France,  will  be  found  in  M.  Emile  MuUer's  work  '  Habitations 
Ouvriferes,'  &c.     Dalmont,  Paris,  1855-6. 

t  Whether  a  committee,  unassisted  by  experienced  professional  advice,  is  likely 
to  exercise  sound  judgment  in  the  choice  of  sites,  or  in  the  selection  of  pUox 
submitted  in  competition,  is  a  quebtion  which  may  so  seriously  influence  the  buccc-b 
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As  the  services  which  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to  render  in 
connexion  with  this  Society,  and  in  other  ways,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  homes  of  the  industrious  classes,  have  been  invariably 
gratuitous,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  give  this  personal  explanation  on  the 
first  opportunity  presented  since  my  return  to  England,  and  also  to 
mention  that  the  honour  of  being  placed  among  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Labourer's  Friend  Society  was  declined  three  months  after  my 
resignation,  mainly  to  avoid  a  continued  appearance  of  responsibility 
without  active  particiimtion  in  the  management.  My  relationship  to 
the  Society  has  therefore  for  a  considerable  time  been  only  that  of  an 
ordinary  life  member. 

The  length  at  which  I  have  dwelt  on  the  operations  of  the  two 
societies  formed  in  the  metropolis  has  afforded  an  opiK>rtunity  for 
several  practical  remarks,  made  with  the  hope  of  their  being  useful 
in  the  management  of  other  societies.*  So  many  of  these  have 
arisen  since  1850,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  besides  thase  in 
London,  their  names  only  can  be  mentioned,  and  this  will  be  done,  as 
nearly  as  I  am  able,  accoiding  to  priority  of  formation.  Some 
which  were  projected  are  either  dormant  or  have  ceased  to  exist, 
0¥nng  to  unexpected  difficulties,  or  discouragements  arising  out  of 
extraneous  cii*cumstances,  to  which  any  further  allusion  is  unneces- 
sary, beyond  the  naming  of  those  which  have  impeded  similar  under- 


of  other  societies,  that  I  should  not  be  justified  in  leaving  it  unnoticed.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  practical  results,  drawn  from  the  printed  reports  of  the  two 
societies  established  in  the  metropolis,  will  perhaps  afifurd  the  most  conclusive 
answer  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  Albert-street  buildings,  which  accommodate 
60  families  and  334  single  men,  were  buili  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  from  plans 
submitted  in  comiMtition,  and  cost  15,107^  I3«.  td.  Their  net  return  last  year 
was  533/.  lit.  $d.  or  3 J  percent.  The  Streatham -street  and  the  George-street 
houses,  which  accommodate  54  families  and  104  single  men,  were  built  by  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  ttie  Labouring  Classes,  from  the  plans 
which  I  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  they  yielded,  the  year  before  I  left  England, 
a  net  return  of  706/.  141.  5c/.,  or  4}  per  cent.,  after  deducting  J  per  cent,  for 
repairs.  The  Soho  Chaml>ers  were  taken  on  lease  by  the  Metropolitan  Society, 
after  they  had  been  declined  at  my  advice,  by  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Labouring  CUisses.  Last  year  there  was  a  clear  loss  on  this  property  nf 
149Z.,  besides  the  interest  on  the  outlay  of  T433Z.  ^9.  yd.  1  believe  it  may  be 
added  that,  w^th  the  exception  of  the  Albert-street  buildings,  the  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  have,  in  the  entire  arrangement  and  construction  of  all  their 
new  houses,  taken  competent  professional  advice,  without  a  so-called  competition, 
which  in  such  cases  it  appears  to  me  more  wise  to  restrict  to  the  building  con- 
tract ;  a  decision  on  that  requiring  only  ordinary  discrimination.  I  should  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  give  expression  to  thcMe  views  but  for  my  entire  freedom  from  any 
personal  interest  in  the  question,  and  the  fact  of  having  long  since  stated  in  print 
what  I  believe  to  be  essential  elements  of  really  good  and  suitable  plans  for  houses 
intended  for  the  working  classes,  viz.,  *  the  most  rigid  economy  of  arrangement, 
consistent  wiUi  accommmlation  suiBciently  spacious  to  be  convenient  and  healthy, 
and  the  utmost  attention  to  cheapness  of  construction,  consistent  with  durability 
and  comfort  :*  points  on  which  experience  has  convinced  me  that  an  ordinary 
oommittee  is  rarely  competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment. 

*  The  numerous  applications  for  advice  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  work,  and 
the  plans  freauently  given,  apart  from  my  official  honorary  duties,  have  led  me  to 
take  a  more  tlian  common  interest  in  its  development  in  England. 
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takings  in  otber  countries.  I  refer  to  the  late  war,  and  to  tbe 
subsequent  general  financial  embarrassments. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  notice  in  detail  what  has  been  done 
in  Scotland,  or  to  bestow  more  than  a  passing  remark  on  the  very 
successful  opei*ations  of  the  association  formed  in  Edinburgh  in 
Januaiy,  1854,  'for  Promoting  Improvement  in  the  Dwellings  and 
Domestic  Condition  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  Scotland,'  a  society  of 
which  Sir  John  S.  Forbes,  Bart.,  is  chairman.  Its  four  Annnal 
Beports  not  only  prove  how  clearly,  in  most  respects,  the  system  of 
publishing  plans,  specifications,  &c,  initiated  in  London  by  the 
Labourer  s  Friend  Society,  has  been  adopted,  as  well  as  many  of  their 
designs  so  modified  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  wants  and  habits 
of  the  Scottish  peasantry ;  but  they  also  show  in  some  degree  the 
extent  and  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  facility  thus  afforded  for 
extending  widely,  under  skilfiil  advice,  the  construction  of  improved 
labourers'  dwellings.  The  enlightened  advocacy  of  this  object  by  Dr. 
Guthrie,  and  the  labours  on  its  behalf  by  Dr.  Begg,  are  well  known. 

Some  of  the  model  buildings  in  Scotland  were  constructed  at  such 
an  early  date  as  to  entitle  them  to  stand  nearly,  if  not  quite,  at  the 
head  of  the  following  list ;  and  judging  from  the  Report  of  the 
'  Pilrig  Model  Buildings,'  near  Leith  Walk,  much  useful  experience 
might  be  gained  from  a  study  of  their  management. 

Proceeding,  however,  with  my  list,  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  the 
extensive  pile  of  buildings  constructed  at  Birkenhead  for  the  dock 
labourers,  which  provides  accommodation  for  3  24  families.  On  the  plans 
for  these  buildings,  before  they  were  commenced,  I  was  requested,  in 
1845,  conjointly  with  Sir  William  Deuison,  B.E.,  and  Mr.  Toynbee, 
to  express  an  opinion.  Our  report,  which  is  in  print,  objects 
to  the  width  of  the  avenues,  as  compared  with  the  height  of 
the  buildings,  and  to  the  limited  space  allowed  in  the  rooms,*  par- 
ticularly in  the  sleeping  apartments.  Experience  has,  I  believe, 
shown  that  it  would  have  been  well,  even  in  a  pecuniary  view,  if 
these  suggestions  had  been  attended  to,  as  the  '  Morpeth  Buildings,' 
not  far  distant,  and  in  many  respects  similar,  but  much  more  aiiy 
and  cheerful,  are,  I  am  informed,  always  well  filled  at  is.  per  week 
higher  rent,  including  a  rate. 

On  the  day  of  the  thanksgiving  for  the  removal  of  tha  cholera,  in 
1849,  ^^^  Bishop  of  London  recommended  the  appropriation  of  col- 
lections made  on  that  occasion  to  the  promoting  of  some  well- 
considered  plan  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  2500/.  was 
received  from  this  source  by  the  Labourer's  Friend  Society,  aod 
appropriated  towards  the  construction  of  the  Thanksgiving  Model 
Buildings.     In  some  parishes  the  amount  collected  was  applied  in 

*  ThiA  example  may  be  a  caution  to  those  whose  desire  for  cheap  cottages 
would  lead  them  to  adopt  plans  much  reduced  in  scale,  in  order  to  meet  socb  a 
demand,  and  which  are  therefore  obviously  in  a  retrograde  movement,  and  greatlj 
to  be  deprecated.  The  practical  suggeHtions  made  in  Mr.  Bracebridge's  paper  of 
hvst  year  {)oint  to  a  verj  different  solution  of  this  difficulty,  the  dimenaioDS  of  the 
apartments  which  he  has  given  being  fully  sufficient  for  health  and  comfort. 
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local  efforts ;  such  was  the  case  in  Chelsea,  in  Paddington,  and  in  St. 
James*s.  In  the  first-named  parish,  the  rector,  the  Bev.  Richard 
Burgess,  with  others,  established,  in  1851,  two  of  the  earliest  renovated 
houses  for  families,  which  have  been  an  admirable  example  to  those 
disposed  to  work  for  this  object  in  a  quiet  and  unpretending  way.  The 
houses  ai'e  always  filled  with  good  tenants,  on  whom  the  most  favour- 
able results  have  been  produced ;  whilst  the  shareholders  receive  about 
1 2  per  cent  on  their  outlay  of  300Z.,  made  on  leasehold  property  for  a 
short  term. 

The  St.  Jameses  Sanitary  Association,  of  which  the  present  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  acted  as  chairman,  was  amongst  the  earliest  formed  in  the 
metropolis ;  its  first  improved  dwelling-house  for  families  of  working 
men  was  opened  in  New-street,  in  185 1.  The  Association  also 
co-operated  with  Lord  Ingestre  in  the  commencement  of  the 
pile  of  dwelling-houses  built  near  Golden-square  for  sixty  families, 
and  which  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Windsor  Royal  Society,  under  the  patronage  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  and  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  was 
established  in  1852,  and  is  now  registered  under  the  Limited  Liability 
clause  of  the  Labourers*  Dwellings  Act,  1855.  On  an  investment  of 
6607/.  128.  2d.  in  new  model  cottages,  the  net  return  last  year  was 
352/.  198.  4G?.,  nearly  equal  to  5^  per  cent  on  the  outlay;  while  on 
1032^.  expended  in  adapting  and  fitting  up  an  old  building  as  a 
lodging-house  for  single  men  a  heavy  loss  accrued,  owing  to  non- 
occupation,  which  reduced  the  previous  annual  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 
to  4  per  cent  To  prevent  this  recurring,  it  is  intended  to  appropriate 
the  house  to  another  object  The  very  moderate  expense  at  wliich 
this  Society  is  managed  deserves  imitation.  I  look  back  with  pleasure 
to  having  given  the  plans  for  its  first  and  principal  range  of  cottage^:, 
which  provide  for  twenty  ^Etmilies,  in  tenements  of  various  sizes,  at 
an  average  contract  cost  of  112^.  each,  exclusive  of  stoves,  road- 
making,  fencing,  and  drainage.  These  plans  have  been  lithographed 
and  published  by  the  Laboui-er^s  Friend  Society,  21,  Exeter-hall, 
London. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Marylebone  Association  for  the  past 
four  years,  whilst  conveying  some  idea  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
an  expenditure  of  about  i2,oooZ.,  afford  instructive  lessons  with 
regard  to  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
financial  result.  One  quotation  with  reference  to  old  property  taken 
in  Lisson-Grove  may  be  of  practical  use  to  others : — *  The  heavy 
annual  rental  to  which  the  building  is  subject,  and  the  large  ])re- 
mium  the  directors  had  to  pay,  which  enhanced  its  cost,  and 
secondly,  the  low  scale  to  which  they  found  themselves  obliged  to 
reduce  their  rents — at  least  25  per  cent,  below  their  original  calcula- 
tion,'— have,  according  to  the  last  year's  Report,  had  the  effect  of  *  rather 
taking  from  than  adding  to  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Association.' 
*  The  more  full  extension  of  the  henev(^^erU  objects  of  the  shareholders, 
and  the  influence  these  houses  have  had  in  leading  other  proprietors 
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to  do  something  in  a  deplorably  neglected  neighboarhood,*  are,  how- 
ever, an  encouragement  to  the  directors  in  their  labours. 

The  Lambeth  Association,  formed  at  a  meeting  presided  OTer  hj 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  been  registered  under  the 
Labourers*  Dwellings  Act,  at  a  cost  of  5/L  is.  6d,  Its  first  pile  of 
dwellings,  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  South- Western  Kailway, 
under  Messrs.  Ashpital  and  Whichcord,*  is  arranged  with  extermd 
galleries,  and  accommodates  thirty-two  families.  His  Royal  Highnees 
the  Prince  of  Wales  holds  100  shares  in  this  Society.  In  the  same 
district,  to  the  north  of  the  railway,  is  another  range  of  model 
dwellings  for  families,  built  by  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  at  an  expense 
of  16,000/.  Their  proximity  to  extensive  gas-works  impedes  their 
being  fully  tenanted. 

'  The  Strand  Buildings  Company,*  of  which  Viscount  Ingestre  is 
Chairman,  was  registered  in  August  1857,  under  the  Labourers* 
Dwellings  Act  of  1855,  and  has  constructed  in  Eagle-Court^  opposite 
Somerset-house,  a  well  and  economically-arranged  pile  of  dwcdlings 
for  twenty-five  femilies,  towards  the  cost  of  which  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  by  taking  shares,  contributed  1000^  Though  the  rooms  are 
somewhat  small,  the  suitability  of  the  site,  as  well  as  of  the  buildings, 
does  credit  to  the  judgment  of  their  architect,  Mr.  George  Morgan, 
who  is  also  honorary  secretary  to  the  society. 

In  the  parish  of  St  Giles's-in-the-Fields  and  St.  George's,  Blooms- 
bury,  through  the  influence  of  the  present  Bishops  of  Ripont  and 
Carlisle,  a  joint  society  was  projected  in  1855,  and  a  considerable 
amount  was  promised  for  carrying  out  the  much-needed  improvements. 
In  Kensington  a  society  was  also  projected,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.     But  in  neither  case  can  results  be  i-eferred  ta 

In  Dudley-street,  formerly  Monmouth-street,  St  Giles's,  a  work  on 
a  very  modest  scale  has  been  lately  commenced,  and  is  encouraged 
by  the  rector  of  the  parish.  The  visits  of  a  female  Bible  colporteur 
brought  to  the  notice  of  her  lady-superintendent  revelations  of  rice 
and  crime  which  pointed  so  distinctly  to  their  sources,  in  the  domi- 
ciliary state  of  the  population,  that  the  latter  has  been  led  to 
establish,  on  a  self-supporting  principle,  a  dormitory  for  girls,  in  t 
house  which,  by  an  expenditure  of  200L,  has  been  transformed  from 
one  of  the  worst  in  the  neighbourhood  into  a  suitable  abode  for 
twenty-four  inmates.  This  number,  barely  sufficient  to  be  self- 
supporting,  with  a  nightly  payment  of  only  3^!,  or  is,  6d,  per  week, 
may  be  increased  to  sixty-four  by  the  addition  hereafter  of  the 
adjoining  house.  In  such  an  establishment  the  success  must  mainly 
depend  on  the  fitness  of  the  superintendent,  and  the  wise  supervision 
of  one  or  more  ladies.     These  requisites,  in  the  present  case,  appear 

*  Messrs.  Ashpital  and  Whichcord  have  published  on  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  also  on  baths  and  washhouses. 

+  The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  when  Rector  of  St.  Giles's,  delivered  to  the  Churdi  of 
England  Young  Men's  Society  a  very  striking  lecture  on  the  physical  condition  of 
the  Loudon  poor,  from  which  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  the  spiritual  state  uf 
the  people  may  be  learnt. 
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to  be  combined,  and  to  promise  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  one 
which  may  silently  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit,  by  leading  not  a 
few  whose  labours  amongst  the  poor  have  hitherto  been  exclusively 
directed  to  their  spiritual  benefit,  to  discover  that  without  risking  any 
of  the  evils  which  too  often  result  from  the  union  of  pecuniary  relief 
with  religious  instruction,  they  may  be  instrumental  in  drawing 
many  from  those  '  dens,*  which  are  the  hotbeds  of  vice  and  crime,  and 
of  transforming  those  very  places  into  '  homes,*  where  Christian  habits 
and  feelings  may  be  cultivated. 

A  very  useful  effort  is  now  in  progress  in  Bethnal-green,  one  of  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts,  and  involving  an  expenditure  of  Soooi?.  to  goooL,  a 
pile  of  suitable  dwellings,  172  feet  in  length,  and  four  stories  high,  is 
being  built  to  accommodate  fifty-two  families.  At  the  top  is  a  covered 
area  for  exercise  and  a  play-place  for  children  in  the  day.  Laundries, 
Ac,  are  also  provided  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  H.  A  Darbisher,  who  built  the  Victoria  Lodging-house 
for  married  soldiers,  near  the  Vauxhall-road,  which  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter. 

Two  companies  have  been  recently  projected  in  London,  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  with  large  capitals— one,  the  Dwelling  House  Improve- 
ment Company,  proposes  to  include  within  a  much  wider  range  the 
improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor ;  the  other  is  entitled  the 
Dwellings  Company  for  Families  with  Small  Incomes,*  certified  only 
in  June  last ;  it  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
and  has  originated  with  membera  of  the  bar  and  solicitors,  for  the 
benefit  especially  of  their  law  clerks. 

The  indication  of  growing  attention  to  the  question  under  con- 
sideration which  is  afforded  by  the  establishment  of  these  two  last- 
named  societies  induces  me  to  name  them. 

The  society  at  Liverpool,  which  was  formed  in  1854,  and  is  now 
registered  under  the  Act  of  1855,  owing  partly  to  adverse  circumstances 
and  to  the  preliminary  expenses  of  a  new  undertaking,  which  fall 
heavily  on  the  single  pUe  of  appropriate  dwellings  for  forty  families 
built  in  Northumberland-street,  paid  a  dividend  last  year  of  not  more 
than  3^  per  cent. ;  whilst  on  a  range  of  dwellings  for  twenty-three 
fiftmilies,  built  some  years  since,  after  the  general  plan  of  Prince  Albert's 
Exhibition  Model  Houses,  in  Upper  Frederick-street,  by  the  same 
architect,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  4I  per  cent  net  is  realized. 

There  are  also  in  Liverpool  two  model  lodging-houses,  which  were 
fitted  up  and  opened  some  years  since,  in  Great  Oxford-street,  Scot- 
land-road. Though  quite  distinct  buildings,  which  is  a  disadvantage, 
they  are  under  the  same  superintendent,  and  together  accommodate 
ninety-six  men.  The  average  nightly  occupation  is  ninety  beds.  The 
Rev.  Cecil  Wray  states  that,  after  three  years*  trial,  he  has  proved 


*  Mr.  Hugh  Jackson,  of  12,  Essex-street,  Strand,  the  honorary  secretary  to 
this  society,  has,  conjointly  with  his  brother,  built  a  pile  of  family  model  houses 
for  working  people  at  Hampstead. 
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Bach  institutions  to  be  completely  self-supporting,  and  capable  of  pay- 
ing a  large  per-centage  on  the  outlay. 

The  Huddersfield  Improvement  Commissioners  have  built  model 
lodging-houses,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  granted  by  their  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  and  this,  I  am  informed,  is  the  only  instance  in  whidi 
municipal  authorities  have  erected  model  lodging-houses  at  the  public 
cost,  and  out  of  improvement-rates.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  221  men,  34  single  females,  and  la  married 
couples. 

The  Salopian  Society  is  incorporated  under  royal  charter,  granted 
at  about  one-sixth  the  cost  of  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Society,  with 
the  advantage  of  its  capital  being  divided  into  5^.  shares,  and  of 
extending  its  privileges  to  the  eight  adjacent  shirea  Their  inde- 
fatigable honorary  secretary.  Dr.  Styrap,  informs  me  that  the  woric 
of  the  Society  commenced  last  year  by  building  cottages. 

The  Hastings  Cottage  Improvement  Society  was  establisbed  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  GreenhiU,  with  the  fixed  determi- 
nation to  spare  no  pains  in  securing  the  main  object  of  benefiting  the 
tenants,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  discourage  the  good  cause  by  t 
commercial  failure.  With  an  expenditure  to  the  present  time  of  not 
more  than  2000^.  in  obtaining  and  putting  old  dwelling-bouses  in 
good  condition,  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  has  been  paid  ;  and  monej 
is  freely  offered  for  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Society *s  labooiit 
which,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  is  simply  that  of  putting  the 
acquired  property  into  the  condition  which  any  kind-hearted  con- 
siderate landlord  would  desire  for  his  own  tenements  ;  and  this  hu 
been  done  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  existing  occupants  is 
possible.  The  present  capital  of  the  Society  is  3500/L  Its  operatioos 
are  greatly  benefited  by  the  appointment  of  two  visitors,  whose  datr 
it  is  to  inspect  the  houses  every  fortnight.  The  formation  of  t 
reserve  fund  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  also  of  s 
benevolent  fund  amongst  the  tenants,  deserves  notice. 

At  the  following  places,  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
societies  for  improviDg  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  hare 
been  formed,  and,  generally,  have  been  in  operation  for  some  yean — 
Kamsgate,  Brighton,  Dudley,  Torquay,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Worces- 
ter, Bristol,  Wolverhampton,  Sunderland,  Southampton,  Red  HilL 
and  Keigate. 

In  drawing  this  inquiry  towards  a  close,  by  a  notice  of  individuJ 
efforts  for  accomplishing  the  object  under  consideration,  historic  trnth- 
iiilness,  as  well  as  those  feelings  of  devoted  loyalty  which  are  ha{^j 
common  to  us  all,  dictate  an  allusion  to  the  example  given  by  her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  royal  patronage,  with  which 
two  societies  are  honoured,  as  already  noticed,  has  been  acoompanieJ 
by  substantial  proofs  of  interest  in  their  success.  Hin  Royal  Highnew 
the  Prince  Consort,  when  presiding,  more  than  ten  years  since,  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  model  lodging-house  built  in  London  for  working 
men,  said  that  his  '  feelings  of  a  deep  interest  in  these  objects  are 
entirely  and  wai*mly  shared  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen.*      I  may  also 
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here  again  notice  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  a 
shareholder  in  one  parochial  society,  that  of  Lambeth,  in  which  parish 
also  another  considerable  pile  of  workmen's  family  houses  has  been 
built  exclusively  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

In  reference  to  the  model  houses  at  the  Exhibition  of  185 1,  belong- 
ing to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  it  may  not  be  unsuit- 
able for  me  to  say,  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  great  personal 
interest  taken  in  their  construction  by  his  Royal  Highness  that  per- 
mission was  granted  to  place  them  on  the  ground  of  the  Cavalry  Bar- 
racks, opposite  to  the  Exhibition,  notwithstanding  an  objection  made 
by  the  then  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  lest  they 
should  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  army,  with 
the  want  of  any  accommodation  for  married  soldiers ;  an  evil 
which  his  Grace  apprehended  the  country  to  be  then  unprepared  to 
remedy. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  whose  consent  was  also  required,  men- 
tioned this  circumstance  to  me,  and  I  refer  to  it  now  as  affording  the 
opportunity  for  noticing  one  of  the  indirect  benefits  which  has 
resulted  from  his  Royal  Highnesses  interest  in  this  object.  Within 
twelve  months  after  the  Elxhibition,  a  large  and  well-arranged  lodging- 
house  for  married  soldiers,  containing  fifty- four  tenements,  or  112 
rooms,  was  commenced  near  the  Yauxhall  Bridge-road,  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  officers  of  the  Battalion  of  Guards.  This,  the  '  Victoria 
Lodging-house,'  though  not  paying  a  full  rate  of  interest  on  the  out- 
lay, has  conferred  very  important  benefits ;  the  appreciation  of  which 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  order  given  two  years  since  by  the  then 
Secretary-at-War  for  building  separate  dwellings  for  the  married 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  Regiments  stationed  at  the 
Chatham  garrison,  as  well  as  for  the  Royal  EIngineers. 

With  regard  to  the  efforts  of  our  great  lauded  proprietors,  the 
paper  communicated  last  year  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshome  fully 
details  what  has  been  done  by  two  noblemen,  whose  princely  expen- 
diture on  this  object  is  a  manifestation  of  those  kind  and  consider- 
ate feelings,  as  well  as  of  that  sense  of  duty  to  the  labourers  on  their 
property,  which  are  increasingly  shared  by  very  many  others,  and  have 
led  extensively  to  similar  effi^rts,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  About 
70,000/.  has  been  expended  within  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  in  the  building  and  improving  cottages  on  his 
Grace's  property  in  seven  different  counties ;  whilst  the  completion 
of  what  has  been  commenced  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in 
building  and  improving  cottages  will,  I  have  been  assured,  amount  to 
ioo,oooi^  The  average  outlay  on  the  new  cottages  built  by  these 
two  noblemen  has  been  from  90/.  to  120/.  each. 

The  efforts  made  by  some  of  our  great  manufacturers  for  the  benefit 
of  their  workpeople  have  been  fully  in  j)roportion  to  those  just 
alluded  to.  Mr.  Akroyd,  M.P.,  in  his  valuable  communication  of 
last  year,  stated  in  reference  to  the  dwellings  of  his  1000  work- 
people at  Copley  Mill,  that  *  they  are  intended  to  be  model  cottages, 
fitted  up  with  every  convenience  required  in  such  habitations,  each 
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having  its  garden-plot,  and  the  whole  well  supplied  with  water.  Tbe 
village  is  also  lighted  with  gas.'  Like  efforts  have  been  made  by 
many  other  employers  of  large  bodies  of  workpeople,  who,  as  Mr. 
Akroyd  said,  have  done,  and  are  doing  their  parts  most  cheerfully 
and  energetically  in  the  same  direction.  Mr.  Titus  Salt  has  built 
400  dwellings  for  the  people  employed  in  his  very  extensive  nuum- 
factory  at  Saltaire,  near  Bradford,  the  weekly  rentals  of  which  vary 
from  28,  4d,  to  48,  including  the  supply  of  water,  but  not  gas,  whidi 
is  extra.  Several  large  tenements  built  to  aooommodate  fifteen  or 
twenty  lodgers  in  each,  have  been  subsequently  divided,  in  oompliance 
with  a  general  preference  shown  to  lodging  in  groups  of  two  to  three 
with  a  regular  family,  where  circumstances  permit  of  it.  At  CamdeD- 
town,  near  London,  Messrs.  Pickford  have  built  suitable  dwellings 
for  the  men  in  their  employ. 

A  very  interesting  account,  published  in  a  French,  and  also  in  an 
Italian  Protestant  Almanac,  of  the  building  a  large  number  or 
entire  village  of  labourers'  cottages  at  Mowcop,  in  Staffordshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Cheshire,  out  of  the  savings  of  money  which  woaM 
have  otherwise  been  spent  in  the  beer-shop,  has  led  me  to  ascertain 
that  this  was  done  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Building 
Societies,  a  description  of  association  to  which  I  have  not  made  any 
special  reference,  under  the  impression  that  a  higher  rate  is  paid  fnr 
money  on  loan  thus  obtained  than  can  &Ar]j  bring  theur  operatioii 
within  the  designation  of  benevolent  institutions,  although  in  some 
places  they  doubtless  facilitate  greatly  the  acquisition  of  house-pro- 
j)erty  by  the  working  classes.  My  experience,  however,  as  to  tlwir 
operations  and  management  has  been  much  too  limited  to  justify 
the  expression  of  any  decided  opinion  on  their  merits  in  this  respect 

A  plan,  arising  out  of  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Crossley, 
has  been  recently  proposed  at  Hali&x  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Taylor,  for  pro- 
viding workmen's  dwellings  on  an  extensive  scale,  which,  if  carrieil 
out,  promises  greatly  to  &cilitate  the  building  of  suitable  houses,  and 
to  aid  the  occu])ants  of  them  in  becoming  their  owners  on  easy  and 
economical  terms. 

At  the  mauufactoiy  of  Price's  Candle  Company,  Bromborongli 
Pool  Works,  near  Birkenhead,  seventy  cottages  have  been  built  bv 
the  company  for  tlieir  workpeople  on  three  different  scales,  vanrini: 
in  rents  from  3*.  6d.  to  68.  6d.  per  week.  The  results  of  this  effort 
have  been  so  entirely  satisfactory  that,  for  the  occupation  of  iL* 
people  employed  at  their  extensive  establishment  near  London,  3Ir. 
Wilson,  in  addition  to  his  other  valuable  and  well-known  schemes  fcr 
their  benefit,  has  projected  a  comjwtny  for  constructing  at  Batter>«i 
a  large  number  of  convenient  dwellings  on  a  plan  intended  to  return 
six  per  cent,  interest  to  those  who  find  the  capital,  whilst  the  occu- 
pants will  in  eveiy  respect  be  benefited,  and  possibly  have  an 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  the  owners  of*  their  owu 
dwellings. 

The  earliest  individual  effort  in  the  metropolis  for  providiug  .ia 
improved  class  of  dwellings  for  wr»rking  people  which  has  come  under 
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my  notice,  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ainsworth,  Rector  of  Kim- 
bolton,  who  in  184 1-2  expended  about  3000^.  in  building  in  Black 
Horse-yard,  near  Rathbone-place,  about  forty  tenements  consisting  of 
two  rooms  each,  which  have  been  let  at  3*.  6d.  per  week. 

The  effort  recently  made  at  Shadwell  by  Mr.  W.  K  Hilliard,  of 
Gray's-Tnn,  has  been  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale;  coming  by 
inheritance  into  possession  of  a  large  number  of  miserable  dwellings,  he 
has  replaced  them  by  an  entire  street  of  considerable  length,  on  both 
sides  of  which,  houses  for  accommodating  in  the  whole  112  fetmilies, 
have  been  built  on  the  general  plan  of  Prince  Albert's  Exhibition 
Model  Houses,  with  an  open  staircase  giving  access  to  each  pair  of 
upper  floor  tenements.  The  blocks  of  four  houses  cost  487/L 
each,  and  after  allowing  for  ground  rent  and  all  charges,  the  outlay 
has  yielded  upwards  of  six  per  cent,  clear. 

Mr.  John  Newson,  a  builder  in  Grosvenor  Mews,  near  Berkeley- 
square,  has  built  in  that  neighbourhood  one  pile  of  model  houses,  for 
the  general  arrangement  of  which,  in  1852,  I  gave  the  plan,  provid- 
ing for  the  access  to  the  tenements  on  the  several  upper  floors  by 
means  of  an  open  staircase  and  galleries.  Mr.  Newson  lately  informed 
me  that  he  has  now  built  Ave  model  lodging-houses,  three  in  his  own 
parish  and  two  in  the  city ;  and  that  if  money  were  advanced  him  at 
four  per  cent,  on  his  depositing  good  leasehold  securities,  he  would 
be  ]>leased  to  carry  out  the  views  of  those  who  desire  to  provide 
healthy  and  improved  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes. 

Many  diverse  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  building  workmen's 
dwellings  in  large  numbers  out  of  London,  and  arrangements  have 
been  proposed  for  conveying  their  occupants  to  and  fro  by  cheap  rail- 
way trains.  With  a  view  to  meet  such  suggestions,  in  a  practical 
way,  I  am  led  to  mention  that  last  spring  when  in  Paris  I  went  to 
see,  immediately  without  the  Barrier,  and  near  to  the  Place  du  Tr6ne, 
an  entire  village  all  but  completed,  which  has  been  built  by  a  Pari- 
sian tailor  for  his  workpeople.  It  comprises  wooden  houses  or 
chalets  for  76  &milies,  28  intended  for  single,  and  48  for 
groups  of  families,  each  occupying  a  separate  tenement,  and 
having  two,  three,  or  four  rooms.  There  are  two  spacious  work- 
shops ;  and,  although  some  defects  might  easily  be  pointed  out,  an 
air  of  neatness  and  order  gives  the  whole  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
Here  the  work,  which  is  sold  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  has 
hitherto  been  done  by  workmen  residing  with  their  families  in  miser- 
able, unhealthy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  high-rented  dwellings,  will  be 
done  under  the  advantage  of  abundant  light  and  pure  air,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefit  which  the  workman,  in  common  withhis  family, 
will  derive  from  ready  access  to  the  Bois  de  Yincennes.  Why, 
I  would  ask,  should  not  such  an  idea  be  adopted  by  hundreds  of  those 
who,  in  our  own  metropolis,  and  in  other  large  cities,  have  in  their 
employ  numerous  workpeople  similarly  circumstanced ;  the  daily  jour- 
ney of  a  foreman,  or  more  frequent  intercourse  if  necessaiy,  between 
the  place  of  work  and  of  sale,  would  surely  be  more  economical  as  to 
time  and  railway  fare,  as  well  as  answer  in  every  other  respect  the 
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pui-pose  of  the  whole  body  of  workpeople  coming  to  the  place  of  ale 
and  returniug  daily.  I  have  suggested  the  experiment  to  a  tctt 
intelligent  master  tailor  in  South wark,  whose  successful  efforts  of 
various  kinds  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  in  his  employ  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  persons,  as  they  did  mine,  bnt 
very  recently. 

Having  spoken  of  what  has  been  done  by  landed  proprietors  and 
manufacturers,  1  must  now  allude  to  efforts  made  by  our  merchanti 
for  providing  improved  dwelling  accommodation  for  those  whom 
dependent  on  them  for  their  living.  And  perhaps  some  qualification 
of  a  statement  previously  made  with  reference  to  the  first  model 
Iiouses  built  in  London  may  be  required,  when  recognising  the 
Sailors*  Home,*  near  the  London  Docks,  opened  in  1835,  as  being 
the  first  model  lodging-house  built  for  men.  It  contains  the  most 
ample  provision  for  300  sailors,  and  has  been  the  prototype  of  minj 
similar  buildings  at  different  seaports  in  Ehigland,  including  Liver- 
pool, where,  in  a  building  every  way  worthy  of  the  commerciiJ  rank  of 
the  town,  excellent  lodging  is  supplied  for  400  men.  A  greater  boot 
could  not  have  been  bestowed  on  our  own  merchant  seamen,  as  well  ss 
on  thousands  of  foreigners  who  gladly  avail  themselves  of  its  Engliak 
comforts  and  the  protection  which  it  affords  from  physical  and  moral 
evil. 

But  our  merchant  princes  have  a  responsibility  resting  on  them 
-^dth  regard  to  many  in  a  similar  station  of  life  who  are  not  seamen, 
and  I  will  venture  to  ask  in  the  wealth-accumulating  town  of 
Liverpool,  has  duty  in  this  respect  been  discharged  1  have  those  em- 
ployed in  their  docks,  in  their  warehouses,  and  on  their  railvsn, 
been  left  entirely  to  shift,  and  do  the  best  that  they  can  for  them- 
selves in  repfard  to  their  dwellings  ?  The  late  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence, 
a  distinguished  Boston  merchant,  as  well  as  ambassador  from  tbe 
United  States,  has  in  this  respect  set  the  noble  example  I  haTe 
already  instanced.  Two  eminent  Liverpool  merchants,  Mr.  Rathbone 
and  Mr.  Cropper,  at  a  public  meeting  held  four  years  since,  manifested 
their  interest  in  the  object,  as  well  as  their  conviction  of  its  ui^nt 
necessity.  Some  sentences  uttered  on  that  occasion  by  the  former 
g(.'ntleman  found  so  perfect  an  echo  in  the  foi*cible  language  useii 
last  year  at  Birmingham  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  that  I  cannot 
here  refrain  from  quoting  his  words — *  We  have  a  right  to  say  it  is  t 
mockery  to  ask  God  to  keep  us  from  the  pestilence  that  walko  in 
darkness,  and  the  sickness  that  destroyeth  at  noonday,  if  we  allow 
the  foetid  nuisances  and  t\ie  JUthy  dtvdlinga  which  breed  disease  and 
misery  among  us.  It  is  a  mere  self-deceit  to  preach  virtue  and  de- 
nounce vice,  while  we  tolerate  the  condition  of  scores  of  both,  in  oar 
town  and  country  districts,  where  we  know  that  promiscuous  inte^ 


*  In  the  same  street  is  another  building  exclusively  for  destitute  aailoni  tbe 
plans  for  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  furnishing  in  18.^5  to  its  founder,  the  bte 
Captain  James  Elliot,  R.N.  Recently  a  home  for  Asiatics  has  been  built  near  thi 
docks  at  Limehoufie. 
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course  and  shameless  exposure  must  deaden  every  sense  of  decency, 
and  make  licence  and  brutality  the  normal  state  of  their  inhabitants.* 
Before  closing  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  a  means  of 
improvement,  through  individual  effort,  as  yet  but  little  thought  or 
spoken  of,  I  allude  to  what  may  be  done  by  the  labouring  classes 
themselves.*  Something  certainly  lies  within  their  own  power,  and 
it  was  with  a  view  to  promote  the  development  of  this  latent  talent 
that  two  years  since,  when  attending  the  International  Philanthropic 
Congress  held  in  Brussels,  I  proposed,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted  ; — J  The  Congress 
declares  that  it  is  of  public  utility  that  the  working  plasses  be  en- 
lightened by  all  possible  means  in  regard  to  the  iropt'ovement  and 
the  keeping  of  their  houses  in  good  order.  It  declares  that  the  in- 
struction of  the  young,  in  the  labouring  classes,  ought  to  comprise 
all  which  relates  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons,  and  of  their 
dwellings,  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  good  ventilation,  and  the 
evils  arising  from  humidity.  Lastly,  it  thinks  that  the  study  of  the 
science  of  preserving  health  is  one  which  ought  to  be  rendered 
accessible  to  all.' 

The  system  of  open  staircases,  with  external  galleries,  for  giving 
access  to  the  upper  floor  tenements  of  houses  occupied  by  a  number  of 
femilies  of  the  labouring  population,  referred  to  at  page  596,  and  which 
was  carried  out  under  my  direction  at  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert's  Exhibition  model-houses,  now  in  Kennington  Park,  affords 
Buch  advantages,  in  rendering  the  tenements  completely  distinct,  pre- 
venting the  communication  of  infectious  diseases,  and  entitling  them  to 
exemption  from  the  House  Tax,  that  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  plan  for 
its  application  to  a  lower  and  cheaper  class  of  tenements  than  those  in 
which  it  has  yet  been  used.  Architects  and  others  who  have  not 
studied  this  subject  much,  may  find  the  plan  suggested  of  service  in 
aiding  their  labours,  and  it  is  with  this  view  I  present  it  to  the 
Association,  remarking  only  that,  whilst  sufficient  sleeping  accommo- 
dation to  secure  a  separation  of  the  sexes  is,  with  a  family,  of  prime 
importance,  it  may  prove  worse  than  useless  where  there  are  no 
children,  or  where  the  rent  would  inevitably  be  thereby  increased 
above  the  means  of  those  whose  benefit  is  intended.  In  the  latter 
case,  where  only  two  rooms  can  be  afforded,  the  beds  may  be  screened 
by  dwarf  moveable  or  fixed  enclosures. 

I  also  give  a  plan  for  dwellings  suitable  to  the  higher  paid  class  of 
working  people  in  thickly  populated  towns,  where  the  coat  of  land 
usually  renders  it  impossible  to  provide  them  with  self-contained  houses. 

*  Several  publications  desigDed  to  inculcate  such  habits  may  be  instanced; 
amongst  them,  'The  Household  Tracts/  by  Jarrold  and  Sons,  47,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard;  'Household  Economy,'  by  Miss  Brewster,  in  Constable's  Edu- 
cational Series;  'A  Manual  of  Domestic  Economy,'  published  by  the  Home 
and  Colonial  School  Society,  London ;  '  Home  Reform,'  an  address  to  working 
people  on  the  improvement  of  their  own  dwellings,  published  by  the  Labourer's 
Friend  Society,  11,  Exeter  Hall.  This  tract  has  had,  in  translations,  a  wide 
circulation  on  the  Continent,  and  its  reprint  by  any  publisher  is  permitted. 
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Notice  of  the  Leeds  Model  Lodging-House.  By  Mr.  Becket  Denisof, 
referred  to  at  page  590  of  Oia  preceding  paper. 
The  Leeds  Model  Lodging  House  was  opened  in  April,  1851,  and 
fitted  up  with  seventy  beds  to  start  with.  The  house  was  formed 
out  of  some  old  buildings  situated  in  the  worst  part  of  the  town,  and 
inhabited  by  the  very  lowest  of  the  population  ;  they  were  almost 
entirely  gutted  and  re-arranged  inside.  The  object  was  to  raise  up 
in  the  midst  o(  and  out  of  the  habitations  it  was  desired  to  reform,  a 
house  without  any  external  pretensions,  which,  by  the  convenience  of 
its  internal  arrangements,  its  good  management,  and  its  cheapness  in 
cost  of  lodging,  might  draw  away  as  many  as  possible  from  the 
abominable  and  filthy  abodes  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  yield  a  fair  profit  upon  the  outlay  made  upon  it.  The 
principles  upon  which  the  experiment  were  based  were  shown 
speedily  and  constantly  to  be  sound  and  correct  ones ;  the  houiie  was 
filled  in  a  few  weeks,  and  even  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  it  was 
opened  the  gross  expenses  were  considerably  more  than  covered  by 
the  receipts.  This  encouraged  a  further  extension  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  following  year  thirty-two  more  beds  were  added,  and  a  new 
and  more  commodious  kitchen  erected.  Still  the  demand  increased, 
and  the  additional  beds  were  soon  constantly  occupied.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  that  just  mentioned,  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide 
a  suitable  house  for  women,  precisely  on  the  same  principle,  and  alscr 
under  the  same  superintendence  as  the  lodging-house  for  men,  the 
superintendent's  house  dividing  the  two  buildings ;  every  two  women 
had,  however,  a  bedroom  to  themselves.  This  house  was  kept  o]»en 
five  months  ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  then  to  close  it,  as  not  only 
did  it  not  meet  with  a  suflScient  number  of  women  to  appreciate  its 
advantages,  but  those  who  frequented  it  were  most  of  them  so  un- 
manageable, and  so  unwilling  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  house,  which 
were  just  the  same  as  for  the  men,  and  merely  to  keep  good  order 
and  behaviour,  that  it  was  found  quite  useless  to  continue  the  ex- 
periment any  longer.  Tn  this  locality,  therefore,  the  ex|)eriment  may 
be  said  to  have  totally  failed  as  regards  women.  The  money  was  not, 
however,  all  thrown  away,  because  somewhat  in  the  anticipation  that 
women  would  continue  to  maintain  their  long-since  acquired  cha- 
racter when  collected  together  in  any  numbers,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence this  attempt  would  fail,  the  bedsteads  had  been  so  contrived, 
that  by  a  very  slight  alteration,  those  which  had  served  for  two 
women  together  were  divided  into  separate  beds,  one  of  each  was 
left  in  each  room,  for  a  better  class  of  men,  at  a  charge  of  4 jc/.  per 
night,  instead  of  3^.,  under  which  arrangement  twenty-one  rooms 
were  provided— «very  man  having  a  room  to  himself — which,  with  a 
sitting-room  and  a  kitchen,  formed  what  is  called  *  The  Mechanic's 
Home.*  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  by  any  one  who  understands  the 
subject,  that  so  small  a  number  of  this  better  class  of  lodgings,  at  the 
charge  of  4^6?.  a  night,  could  not  by  itself  maintain  a  superintendent 
and  servants  ;  but  under  the  an*angeinent  above  described,  the  same 
8U|)erinteudence  was  sufficient  for  both  houses,  and  only  one  more 
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servant  was  required  ;  so  that  the  two  houses  together  continued  to 
pay  a  very  fair  return  on  the  outlay,  and  were  also  quite  satisfactory 
in  other  respects  jip  to  the  breaking-out  of  the  Crimean  War.  The 
demand  for  accommodation  had  continued  so  steadily  to  increase, 
that  towards  the  end  of  1854  a  further  addition  was  completed  to  the 
model  lodging-house  of  a  larger  sitting-room,  and  two  more  bed- 
rooms, making  in  all  1 20  beds.  But  unfortunately,  just  when  this 
addition  was  commenced,  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  sudden  and 
numerous  demands  for  soldiers  caused  such  a  drain  on  the  manu- 
fiicturing  districts,  that  the  number  of  regular  occupants  of  the  model 
lodging-house  was  considerably  diminished  ;  and  as  long  as  the  war 
lasted,  the  two  houses  only  paid  their  expenses — which,  however, 
they  always  did,  although  there  was  nothing  over  for  profit  The 
writer  of  this  paper  was  so  struck  with  this  remarkable  effect  in 
Leeds,  that  he  determined  to  ascertain  what  was  the  case  in  other 
large  towns,  and  he  accordingly  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  model 
lodging-houses  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  to  the  chief  con- 
stable of  many  large  towns,  making  the  inquiry ;  the  returns  he 
received  from  every  town  fully  convinced  him  that  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  attributed  the  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  the  occupants  of 
the  Leeds  houses  was  the  correct  one  ;  and  he  received  a  further  con- 
firmation of  this  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  first  militia  regiment  in 
the  West  Riding,  when  there  began  to  be  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  number  frequenting  the  Houses,  and  that  has  gone  on  steadily 
until  the  present  time.  During  the  last  year,  1857,  eleven  more 
rooms  were  added  to  the  '  Mechanic*s  Home,'  as  the  demand  for  this 
better  class  of  lodging  seemed  to  increase  with  better  times. 

The  receipts  from  the  two  houses  together,  that  is,  from  the  one 
with  120  beds  at  3d  per  night,  and  the  other  with  31  at  4^0^.,  average 
nearly  13^.  per  week,  and  the  weekly  expenditure  about  6L,  besides 
which  the  rent  of  the  houses  is  little  over  100^  a  year,  and  there  are 
also  charges  for  gas  and  local  rates,  and  some  other  small  things, 
which  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  weekly  expenses.  The  balance 
remaining  for  profit,  after  deducting  a  fair  allowance  for  depreciation 
of  stock,  as  well  as  for  replacement  of  capital,  in  good  times  always 
yielded  upwards  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  whole  outlay 
made  on  these  houses,  including  a  provision  shop  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates  and  the  public,  but  let  to  an  independent  person,  has  now 
reached  about  1,800^.  and  as  there  are  no  facilities  for  increasing  the 
accommodation  in  this  particular  locality,  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  is  now  finally  completed,  and  that,  in  railway  parlance,  the 
capital  account  may  now  be  said  to  be  closed,  although,  judging  from 
the  present  demand,  more  accommodation  is  still  required. 

The  writer  mentions,  for  the  guidance  of  others,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  because  such  a  house  is  not  constantly  full,  there  is  no 
need  for  further  accommodation,  because  he  has  always  found  that 
the  average  number  of  occupants,  through  given  periods  of  time,  has 
been  from  ten  to  fifteen  less  than  the  number  of  beds  provided ;  but 
that  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  every  addition  the  former 
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number  of  beds,  and  more,  were  constantly  in  use — apparently,  almost, 
as  if  the  public  outside  knew  what  number  of  beds  were  at  their  ser- 
vice. It  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  that  of  thepccupants  of  these 
houses,  a  proportion  of  about  one-fourth,  or  rather  leas  perhaps,  change 
every  night ;  about  one-half  stay  there  for  a  week  to  a  fortnight  at  a 
time,  but  are  constantly  returning  afterwards;  and  the  remainder  for 
a  longer  period.  Some  half-dozen,  or  more,  have  been  there  con- 
stantly for  seven  and-a-half  years,  while  others  have  been  inmates  a 
greater  portion  of  the  time.  The  people  who  go  there  are  for  the 
most  part  persons  seeking  work  from  town  to  town,  those  in  the 
*  Mechanic's  Home'  being  chiefly  men  in  good  employ,  or  broken- 
down  tradesmen.  The  healthy  state  of  these  houses  is  &hown  by  the 
fact  that  there  have  only  been  six  deaths  in  them  since  the  first  open- 
ing, and  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  were  men  who  were  at  death's  door 
when  they  came  in,  and  who  never  moved  from  their  beds  after  they 
had  got  to  them.  Moreover,  during  the  time  of  the  cholera,  not  a 
single  case  occurred  in  either  house. 

As  to  the  moral  effects  these  lodging-houses  may  have  had  upon 
the  persons  who  have  frequented  them  for  some  years  r^ulariy,  the 
present  writer  has  not  much  to  say,  except  that  it  stands  to  reason 
that  every  man  who  has  been  there  for  some  time  must  have  been  of 
steady  habits,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  remained,  while  there  have 
been  cases  not  a  few  of  men  who  have  been  unsteady  when  they  first 
went,  and  who  finding  that  they  must  behave  themselves  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  being  allowed  to  remain,  preferred  giving  up  their  bad 
habits  rather  than  give  up  their  lodgings.  If,  however,  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  adage  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  goodhneas,  the  effects,  in 
this  respect,  of  a  man's  living  there  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  him. 
During  the  evenings  of  two  winters,  an  attempt  was  made  to  gyn 
the  inmates  the  means  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  but 
the  pupils  were  so  few,  although  the  instruction  was  offered  at  a 
trifling  charge  at  one  time,  and  gratis  at  another,  that  it  has  been 
discontinued. 

The  writer  has  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  what  he  has  said  before 
repeatedly,  that  the  success  of  these  establishments  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  the  superintendent,  who  ought  to  be  a  man  of  peculiar 
qualifications,  and  to  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  Leeds  House,  Mr.  Eaisbrick,  has  been  there  from  the 
beginning,  and  he  is  peculiarly  qiialified.  But,  moreover,  their  suc- 
cess in  a  fiirther  measure  depends  also  upon  the  frequent  super\ision  of 
some  gentleman,  who  really  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  under- 
stands it,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  and  supfiorting  the  superin- 
tendent in  his  difficult  office,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  both 
a  difficult  and  a  laborious  one,  as  well  as  for  keeping  a  check  upon 
him,  and  preventing  his  acting  in  too  independent  a  manner  towaurds 
the  lodgers. 
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Houses  of  the  Working-Classes  of  Scotland,     The  Bothy 
System,     By  James  Begg,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

Ik  80  fjBu*  as  the  towns  of  Scotland  are  concerned,  there  are  no  features 
of  very  marked  peculiarity.  The  same  physical  degradation  which 
characterizes  districts  of  all  the  large  cities  of  Britain  perhaps  reaches 
it»  maximum  in  some  parts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the  Scotch 
workman  has  not  the  same  inducement  to  bestir  himself  in  acquiring 
a  house  of  his  own  which  has  led  to  such  admirable  results  in  con- 
nexion with  the  freehold-land  movement  of  Birmingham,  inasmuch  as 
the  forty  shilling  franchise  does  not  exist  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed.  Very  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  the  state  of  towns  has 
often  been  discussed,  and  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  time  to 
dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  matter  is  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  workpeople  themselves.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves.  If  they  were  to  drink  less,  and  spend  their 
half  holiday  in  a  combined  effort  to  erect  dwelling-houses  for  each 
other,  our  artisans  might  soon  be  greatly  elevated  and  be  each  land- 
lord of  his  own  house.  But  without  self-denial  and  individual  and 
combined  effort,  matters  may  be  expected  to  become  worse  and 
worse. 

But  very  marked  peculiarities  come  out  in  connexion  with  the  rural 
districts  of  Scotland,  where  the  most  advanced  farming  in  the  kingdom 
and  the  highest  rents  are  often  coupled  with  the  lowest  state  of  physical 
comfort  on  the  part  of  the  working  men.  So  uniform  has  this  result 
been,  that  some  have  framed  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  large  farms 
and  improved  cultivation  are  necessarily  connected  with  human 
degradation.  Such  a  theory  would  strike  at  the  foundation  of  human 
progress,  and  cannot  be  true.  It  is  found  that  the  physical  comfort 
of  all  other  animals  keeps  pace  with  improved  agriculture.  The  stables, 
cowhouses,  and  pigsties  are  all  immensely  improved  in  connexion 
with  improved  agriculture.  The  dwellings  of  the  farmers  themselves 
are  much  more  elegant  and  comfortable  than  in  former  times,  and 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  why  the  farm  labourer 
also,  by  whose  skill  and  toil  the  whole  progress  is  chiefly  maintained, 
should  in  the  meantime  be  suffered  to  sink  into  deeper  misery. 
Justice,  generosity,  and  the  public  interests  all  require  the  very  oppo- 
site, and  the  idea  in  qiiestion  is  only  a  lame  excuse  for  a  palpable 
wrong.  The  real  origin  of  the  evil  is  in  the  fact  that  men  bear  no 
pecuniary  value,  and  that  farm  servants  can  be  wronged  with  apparent 
impunity.  The  landlord  is  often  an  absentee,  and  cares  only  or  chiefly 
for  his  rent.  The  farmer  attends  to  his  own  comfort;  and  the  con- 
sideration that  if  his  cattle  are  killed  by  bad  ventilation,  he  must 
buy  new  ones,  makes  him  sensitively  alive  to  their  comfort.  But  the 
degradation  of  men,  or  their  sinking  by  disease  into  premature  graves, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  no  immediate  pecuniary  result.  There  is  no 
penalty  for  their  diseases,  and  if  men  die,  new  ones  are  got  for  nothing. 
It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  think  that  in  this  fi-ee  country,  ploughmen 
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would  often  be  objects  of  far  greater  anxiety  if  they  could  contrive 
to  acquire  a  marketable  value  like  the  inferior  animals. 

Through  most  of  the  Lothians  the  ploughmen,  till  lately,  had  only 
one  apartment  for  a  whole  family.  The  poet  Bums,  in  coming  froui 
Ayrshire  to  Edinburgh,  remarked  this  as  a  sad  result  of  improved 
Scotch  farming,  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  was  for  eight  years  minister  of  one  of  the  richest  parishes  in 
Mid- Lothian,  and  when  he  went  there,  in  1835,  although  the  average 
rental  was  about  5^.  an  acre,  there  was  not  a  ploughman's  house  with 
more  than  one  apartment,  and  some  of  them  were  so  frail  that  he  was 
told  by  the  people  that  the  bedposts  were  the  only  props  to  the  roof, 
and  that  they  were  afraid  to  take  down  their  beds  lest  the  whole  con- 
cern should  tumble  about  their  ears.  In  these  miserable  huts,  some- 
times worae  than  Indian  wigwams  (which  the  author  has  also  seen), 
there  were  occasionally  five  and  six  children  besides  the  parents. 
There  they  all  dwelt  in  health  and  sickness.  When  infectious  disease 
invaded  their  dwelling,  there  could  still  be  no  means  of  separation  ; 
even  the  dead  could  not  be  separated  from  the  living  till  the  funeral 
Mattel's  are  improved  of  late  in  that  district  and  elsewhere,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  considerable  amount  of  agitation,  and  the  good  feeling 
of  some  leading  people ;  but  in  other  high-rented  districts  the  case  is 
still  as  hopeless  as  ever. 

Bad,  however,  as  this  is,  it  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  mon- 
strous system,  which  has  sprung  up  in  some  of  the  northern  counties 
of  Scotland,  and  which  is  generally  known  as  the  'Bothy  system.' 
Setting  all  moral  considerations  at  defiance,  it  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  short-sighted  calculation,  that  unmarried  ploughmen  will  be  more 
easily  maintained  than  men  with  families.  Whilst  in  the  Lothians, 
therefore,  one  hut  is  made  to  hold  a  single  family,  in  many  of  the 
northern  counties  the  same  miserable  apartment  is  made  to  hold  six 
or  seven  grown-up  ploughmen,  so  that  in  some  counties  as  many  as 
live,  six,  or  seven  hundred  of  such  men  are  thus  accommodated.  The 
Aallages  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  resjHJCtable  families  of  peo]»Ie 
expatriated  to  make  way  for  such  large  farms,  worked  by  tliese  bachelor 
colonies,  the  leading  object  being  to  raise  the  greatest  amount  of  rent 
to  the  landlord  at  the  smallest  possible  outlay.  These  men  are  hired 
from  term  to  term  in  the  open  market :  their  bothies  are  almost  as 
imfurnished  as  the  stables  for  horses ;  their  chief  food  is  raw  oatmeal 
mixed  with  hot  water,  and  a  little  milk,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  thev 
are  left  as  destitute  of  monil  control  and  supervision  as  they  are  of  all 
domestic  comfoi-t.  Cases  of  extreme  hardship  sometimes  arise.  Last 
year  a  man  left  his  place  and  bothy  becaube  he  had  no  bed  and  no 
fire,  and  was  forced,  in  winter,  to  eat  his  oatmeal  mixed  with  cold 
water  ;  but  the  sheriff  decided  the  case  against  him,  and  fined  him  for 
leaving  his  employment  even  in  such  circumstances.  The  system,  in 
short,  is  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  slave  system  as  the  laws  of 
this  country  allow.  The  main  difference  is,  that  the  men  are  not 
bought  and  sold,  and  even  this  is  (apart  from  theoretical  consideratioij<^) 
a  questionable  advantage.     What  crowns  the  evil  is,  that  about  the 
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same  large  farms  with  these  unmarried  ploughmen  are  sometimes 
employed  a  corresponding  number  of  unmarried  women,  and  they  are 
sometimes  lodged  in  a  similar  hut  or  bothy.  There  are  a  number  of 
such  female  bothies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  one  case 
occurred  last  year,  in  East  Lothian,  in  which  a  double  bothy  was 
brought  to  light — a  colony  of  Highland  girls  living  upstairs,  and  a 
colony  of  Irishmen  below.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
system  is  spreading. 

It  might  have  easily  been  anticipated  that  such  violations  of  all 
social  propriety  would  lead  to  the  most  lamentable  results,  and  the 
imdoubted  fact  now  is,  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  saving,  some  who 
formerly  ranked  with  the  finest  peasantry  in  Britain  are  in  the  way 
of  being  forcibly  reduced  to  the  lowest  social  and  moral  state.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  bothies  were  scenes  of  obscenity,  drunken- 
ness and  Sabbath-breaking;  but  the  late  returns  of  the  Begistrar- 
Creneral  have  demonstrated  that  the  bothy  districts  are  hotbeds  of 
profligacy,  and  tliat  the  counties  of  Scotland  in  which  that  system 
prevails,  present  by  far  the  highest  average  of  illegitimate  children  in 
Scotland.  Aberdeenshire  stands  at  about  nineteen  per  cent.,  being 
nearly  every  fifth  child  a  bastard,  and  the  table  lately  issued  by  the 
Begistrar-General  proves  that  the  north-east  section  of  Scotland,  being 
the  chief  seat  of  the  bothy  system,  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  bastardy. 

The  question  is,  how  is  all  this  to  be  remedied]  There  are  two 
difficulties  in  the  way.  An  unsound  theory  has  been  put  forth  in  re- 
gard to  the  possible  improvement  of  bothies.  The  system  cannot  be 
improved-  It  is  essentially  wrong.  Anything  that  makes  the  family 
system  impossible  can  only  lead  to  evil,  and  that  continually.  The 
bothy  system,  therefore,  must  be  extirpated,  and  ploughmen  allowed 
to  marry,  and  this  we  are  persuaded  will  require  the  strong  hand  of 
the  law.  Besides,  many  of  the  proprietors  of  Scotland  hold  their 
estates  under  a  strict  entail,  and  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dunlop,  it  has  been  found  that 
building  houses  for  working  men  does  not  constitute  a  permanent  im- 
provement for  which  an  estate  can  be  burdened.  Dog- kennels  may 
be  built,  and  if  a  house  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  look  after  the  dogs, 
it  may  be  provided,  biit  not  houses  for  ploiighmen.  Some  legislative 
enactment  is  therefore  necessary,  and  it  would  go  far  to  remedy  the 
evil  in  question,  if  either  bothies  were  at  once  prohibited,  or  if,  as 
Hugh  Miller  suggested,  a  heavy  tax  were  laid  upon  them.  But  the 
simplest  and  most  efiectual  remedy  would  be,  to  empower  entailed 
proprietors  to  erect  workmen's  houses,  and  failing  this,  all  farmers  to 
erect  at  once  as  many  workmen's  houses,  consisting  of  at  least  two  or 
three  apartments,  upon  their  farms  as  they  require  to  employ  plough- 
men and  labourers,  and  to  retain  the  price  when  they  pay  their  next 
rents.  This  would  simply  be  an  extension  of  a  well-known  principle, 
— that  tenants  are  entitl^  to  make  necessary  repairs,  and  to  charge 
the  price  to  their  landlords.  It  would  probably  remedy  nine-tenths  of 
the  evil  in  two  or  three  years,  and  would  only  diminish  the  vast  incomes 
of  some  of  our  large  proprietors  by  the  price  of  some  unnecessary  luxuryt 
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The  Parliament  has  interfered  in  r^ard  to  mineSy  manufactories 
emigrant  ships,  and  lodging-houses,  and  there  seems  no  reason  whj  it 
should  not  interfere  to  protect  our  agricultural  labourer^  the  sons  of 
toil — a  race  which  forms  the  very  backbone  and  sinew  of  the  com- 
munity. Nay,  the  interests  of  agricultural  labourers  ought  to  be  mors 
dear  to  our  legislators  (most  of  whom  are  landlords),  than  those  of  any 
other  class,  and  if  ever  a  day  of  invasion  comes,  they  will  find  that  their 
anxiety  on  this  subject  has  not  been  misplaced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  shameM  state  of  matters  is 
spreading  like  a  canker  throughout  the  whole  community.  It  is 
filling  the  towns  with  pauperism,  and,  whereas  in  former  times  the 
deterioration  of  cities  was  supplied  by  a  pure  stream  of  healthy 
and  moral  life,  flowing  in  from  the  rural  districts — the  rural  districCi 
are  gradually  becoming  more  degraded  and  debased  than  the  cities 
themselves. 


Oil  Statute  Fairs :  Their  Evils  and  their  Remedy.     By  Rev. 
Nash  Stephenson,  M.A. 

AS  one  leading  object  of  this  influential  Association  is  to  hold  up 
to  publicity  the  existence  of  social  evils,  and  at  the  ffame  time  to 
guide  the  public  mind  to  the  best  practical  means  of  promoting  their 
prevention  and  siippression,  I  take  the  occasion  of  this  present 
meeting  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  landed  interest  of  this  oountiy, 
or  rather,  I  shoiild  say,  of  the  community  at  large,  to  a  deep-rooted  and 
wide-spread  evil  that  is  ever  undermining  the  morality  of  our  agricul- 
tural servants,  and  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  thoM 
whom  they  serve. 

The  custom  to  which  I  allude  is  that  of  hiring  farm-servants 
at  statutes  or  fairs;  a  custom  which  exists  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  England,  and  obtains  also  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

As  the  nature  and  character  of  these  fairs,  and  their  conoomitant 
evils,  may  not  be  known  to  some  whom  I  address,  it  will  be  needful 
that  I  should  first  attempt  a  description  of  what  takes  place  on  these 
occasions. 

The  in-door  servants  employed  in  farm-houses  or  in  husbandly  on 
the  farm  are  invariably  engaged  for  the  period  of  a  year,  and  are 
usually  bound  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas.  The  effect  of  this 
certain  and  lengthened  period  of  service  is  to  produce  a  desire  of 
change  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  the  employed.  To  so  great 
a  degree  is  this  desire  of  change  canded,  that  farm-servants,  as  a  rule, 
annually  change  their  situations,  and  enter  on  a  fresh  service,  not, 
perhaps,  from  any  aversion  to  their  employer,  nor  from  any  expecta- 
tion of  pecuniarily  improving  their  condition,  but  from  an  innate 
feeling  that  their  term  of  bondage  has  ceased,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  are  bound  to  avail  themselves  of  their  release,  and  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 
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Tlie  statutes,  or  mops,  or  hiring  fairs  for  these  servants,  are 
mostly  held  in  September  or  the  commencement  of  October.  The 
origin  of  some  of  them  is  lost  in  antiquity;  but  in  Warwickshire  and  in 
other  parts  they  are  not  of  more  ancient  date  than  seventy  or 
eighty  years,  and  many  have  originated  within  my  own  recollection. 
I  believe  that  they  may  mostly  trace  their  origin  to  the  activity  of 
some  enterprising  publican,  who,  for  his  own  profit,  has  advertised 
the  establishment  of  statutes  in  his  own  village,  and,  as  an  induce- 
ment in  the  outset,  has  annoimced  the  tempting  bait  of  a  roasted  ox 
which  is  to  be  gi*atuitously  distributed  amongst  all  who  may  attend. 

On  the  appointed  day,  and  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  all  the 
unengaged  boys  and  girls  within  a  radius  of  many  miles  may  be  seen 
collecting,  smartly  dressed  out  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  cheerily 
welcoming  the  arrival  of  some  recently  found  friend.  Thither  likewise 
flock  the  masters  in  quest  of  servants,  and  at  noon  the  business  of  the 
day  commences.  The  lads  notify  the  employment  they  are  in  search 
of  by  some  significant  emblem  in  the  hat.  The  carter  displays  a  bit 
of  whipcord ;  the  cowman,  a  bit  of  cowhair ;  and  the  shepherd  a 
piece  of  wool.  In  some  places  the  lads  are  ranged  on  one  side,  the 
girls  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  while  the  employers  traverse 
the  middle,  and  scrutinizingly  scan  over  the  phjrsical  qualities  of  such 
as  come  to  be  hired.  As  in  the  slavemarket,  the  master  regards  and 
appreciates  the  articles  he  is  in  quest  of  only  in  a  marketable  and 
commeixjial  ])oint  of  view.  Flesh  and  blood,  thews  and  sinews 
are  the  commodity  he  requires,  and  as  bone  and  muscle  are  deve- 
loped, so  will  be  lus  eagerness  to  engage,  and  the  price  he  will  be 
willing  to  pay.  A  few  brief  interrogatories  as  to  qualifications  and 
requirements  close  the  agreement.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
no  questions  as  to  chai*acter  are  asked  on  either  side,  or  references 
required.  In  fact,  as  the  statute's  day  presents  to  the  surrounding 
district  the  solitaiy  occasion  when  the  various  parties  can  supply 
their  wants,  the  opportunity  for  inquiry  becomes  next  to  impossible. 
Whether  the  parties  contracting  be  drunken  or  sober,  pix>fligate  or 
virtuous,  are  elements  that  do  not  enter  into  the  consideration,  and 
would  appear  to  be  to  each  party  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference. 
Strength  on  the  one  side,  and  wages  on  the  other,  decide  the  bargain  ; 
and  on  the  spot,  then  and  there  the  contract  is  signed  and  delivered 
by  the  payment  of  a  shilling,  *  Earnest  money,*  or  *  God's-penny,'  and 
tlie  parties  are  bound  together,  by  a  special  provision  of  the  law, 
for  the  protracted  period  of  a  twelvemonth,  with  scarcely  the  possi- 
bility of  a  legal  release. 

It  would  be  well  were  the  legitimate  and  ostensible  objects  of  the 
statutes  the  only  inducements  that  draw  persons  thither.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  the  rioting  and  drunkenness  that  ensiie,  to  this  spot  like- 
wise are  drawn  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  abandoned  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  and  for  the  purpose  of  plying  their  nefarious  trades, 
thither  also  assemble  the  professional  thieves  and  prostitutes  of  the 
neighbouring  towns.  In  dealing  with  a  subject  that  vitally  affects  the 
temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  thousands  of  our  rising  generation 
5S  B  8 
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it  would  be  cruelty  and  sin  to  conceal  the  truth,  or  gloss  it  over 
through  feelings  of  fiEdse  and  misplaced  modesty.  If  the  evil  is  to  be 
cured,  the  disease  must  first  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  the  moii 
rotten  parts  must  be  exposed  and  brought  to  light.  It  is  a  iatct  thit 
I  -will  substantiate,  that  in  many  cases  the  employers  of  female  ler- 
vants  are  known  to  look  for  something  besides  strength  of  limb  and 
aptitude  for  work,  and  to  make  their  selection  from  the  assembled 
females  with  a  view  to  the  gratification  of  their  own  unhallowed 
desii'es.  For  even  worse  purposes  procuresses  attend  these  meetingi^ 
and  wile  to  their  lodgings  the  heedless,  simple  country  girl,  sod 
eventually  induce  her  to  become  a  child  of  hell,  like  themselvea. 

When  the  bumneas  of  the  day  has  drawn  to  a  close,  the  pleamBru 
of  the  evening  commence.  The  inexperienced  lad  and  lass,  with  the 
fruits  of  their  last  year*R  labours  in  their  pockets^  are  naturally  led 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshment  to  the  neighbouring  publio-home. 
The  place  is  filled  to  suffocation  with  visitors — all  in  the  heyday  of 
youth — most  without  moral  control,  and  all  without  the  contid  ol 
masters  or  betters,  or  parents  or  elders  in  life.  To  the  stujufying 
effects  of  tobacco  are  added  the  intoxicating  consequences  of  dele- 
terious beer  and  spirits,  and  the  maddening  results  of  music  and 
dancing.  Each  female  selects  her  male  companion  for  the  evening 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  her  to  her  distant  home  at  the  close  of  tiM 
amusements  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Decency  forbids  me  firon 
entering  into  further  details,  and  I  cannot  picture  to  you  the  pn^ 
ceedings  of  the  night  to  its  closa  The  ordinary  restraints  of  the 
lowest  dregs  of  society  are  scarcely  observed ;  and,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  civilized,  enlightened,  Christian  England,  scenes  of 
iniquity  may  be  witnessed  that  would  defile  and  degrade  the  most 
debased  of  the  heathen  nations  of  the  earth. 

These  are  startling  and  sweeping  assertions  to  make,  and  such  ai 
should  not  be  put  forth  unless  they  can  be  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  many  and  unimpeachable  witnesses.  Unhappily  the  evi- 
dence that  can  be  adduced  is  too  abundant  and  too  conclusive.  Li 
an  interesting  tract  on  the  subject,  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Chester,*  are  ap- 
pended communications  from  Superintendents  of  Police  in  the  ooontMi 
of  York  and  Durham,  all  denouncing  these  statute  fairs  in  the 
strongest  terms  as  the  fruitful  source  of  dininkenuess  and  immonJitv. 
I  have  received  letters  from  the  heads  of  police  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood, the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Worcester,  which  fully 
bear  out  the  assertion  I  have  made  with  regard  to  the  greatness  of 
this  evil.  Mr.  Humpliries,  superintendent  of  police,  Kingsheath, 
after  sixteen  years'  experience,  writes — 

'  1  ])elieve  statute  fairs  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  existence. 
I  have  seen  married  and  single  conducting  themselves  with  the  greatest 
impropriety,  and  young  girls,  or  leather  children,  stopping  aU  night 
dancing  and  drinking,  and  allowing  most  indecent  liberties  to  be  takes 


•  '  Statute  Fairs  :  their  Evils  and  their  Remedy/    By  Rev.  G.  J.  Cbestcr.  Whit- 
taker,  London. 
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with  them.  Indeed,  I  have,  upon  several  oooasions,  heard  cases  of 
affiliation  before  the  magistrates  where  young  girls  have  dated  their 
ruin  from  the  statute  fairs.' 

Mr.  Wild,  superintendent  of  police,  Solihall,  after  seventeen  years' 
experience— 

'  I  consider  statutes  a  great  curse  to  society,  for  they  are  the  resort 
of  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  sharpers.  In  several  instances  I  have 
known  young  men  who  in  the  morning  received  their  yearly  wages, 
have  gone  to  the  statutes,  and  been  robbed  or  cheated  of  the  whole 
of  their  earnings,  leaving  them  nothing  to  pay  their  bills  with,  or  take 
to  their  parents  or  friends.  This  has  caused  them  to  run  away  and 
connect  themselves  with  bad  company,  and  eventually  become  thieves 
themselves.  Young  women,  again,  stay  late  at  the  public-houses,  be- 
come elated  with  drink,  and  hence  a  great  deal  of  immorality  on  the 
road  home.  The  abolition  of  these  statutes  will  be  a  benefit  to 
society.' 

Mr.  Harris,  inspector  of  police,  Henley  in  Arden,  after  twelve 
years'  experience — 

*  I  have  had  every  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  the  statute  fairs  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  always  considered 
the  system  bad  in  itself  as  encouraging  drunkenness  and  other  crimes, 
and  tending  to  the  utter  ruin  of  great  numbers  of  the  youth  of  both 
aexesL  I  consider  the  entire  abolition  of  these  fairs  would  be  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.' 

Mr.  James  Isaac,  Chief  Constable  of  Warwickshire,  <S^c,  in  whose 
district  there  are  twenty-seven  important  places  in  which  statute 
fidrs  are  periodically  held,  and  who,  at  considerable  i)ersonal  trouble, 
issued  a  circular  of  inquiries  to  the  different  superintendents  under 
his  jurisdiction,  thus  gives  the  i*esult — 

'  I  have  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  throughout  the  county  with 
reference  to  statutes  held  for  the  hiring  of  servants,  and  am  informed 
bj  the  officers  that  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  are 
productive  of  a  great  amount  of  crime,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery. 
On  female  servants  they  have  a  most  baneful  effect — many  cases  of 
bastardy  having  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  which  have 
resulted  from  improper  intimacies  at  or  returning  from  statutes.  I 
also  would  remai*k  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
a  great  blessing  to  servants  were  statiites  altogether  discontinued. 
Not  only  do  they  spend  a  great  amount  in  drink,  but  it  is  usual  for 
thieves,  pickpockets,  <&c.,  to  congregate  upon  such  occasions,  and  by 
means  of  sham  fights  or  otherwise,  take  advantage  of,  and  abstract 
money,  watches,  &c.,  from  the  pockets  of  unsuspecting  servants.' 

Mr.  Ohipp,  superintendent  of  police,  Worcester,  after  twenty  years' 
experience— 

'  The  statutes,  or  '  mops,'  as  they  arc  here  called,  for  liiiing  farm 
servants,  are  held  in  St.  John's,  a  suburb  of  Worcester.  The  men  stand 
in  rows,  and  the  farmers  walk  up  and  down  the  rows  to  pick  out  those 
whom  they  think  will  suit  They  then  draw  off  to  a  public-house  to 
xnake  the  agreement.     The  gii*ls  stand  in  rows  like  the  men,  to  be 
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sorted  out  hy  those  who  want  them  for  female  servants.  Gentlemen 
and  othei*8  sometimes  attend  there  to  pick  out  the  most  healthj  aad 
good-looking  girls  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  One  instance  in  ptr^ 
ticular  I  was  a  witness  of.  I  saw  a  publican  whom  I  knew  pick 
out  a  fine,  healthy-looking  girl,  and  said  to  him,  '  You  do  not  wiot 
such  a  girl  as  that.'  He  replied,  *  My  wife  has  left  me,  and  I  wani 
something  to  look  at.'  In  a  short  time  the  girl  left  his  house  in  troobk 
and  disgrace. 

'  After  the  mop  is  over,  drinking,  cursing,  swearing,  and  fighting 
are  caiTied  on  to  a  shocking  extent,  and  I  have  been  manj  times 
called  to  quell  the  disturbances.  When  night  comes  on,  there  n 
scarcely  a  place  in  St.  John's  in  which  couples  are  not  to  be  met, 
elated  with  drink.  In  many  cases  the  females  are  easily  taken 
advantage  of.  I  have  known  young  women  entrapped  by  procnresaei, 
and  have  often  been  employed  by  their  distressed  friends  to  find  and 
restore  them.  But  when  they  have  once  been  tainted,  they  often 
break  out  again.  Mops  are  calculated  to  bring  trouble  and  miseiy, 
without  producing  the  least  benefit  to  society.* 

In  addition  to  these  testimonies  from  persons  highly  qualified  to 
judge,  I  may  add,  that  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  the  system  of 
statutes  was  publicly  and  authoritatively  denounced  at  a  public  meeting, 
presided  over  by  1!^.  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns,  and  that  was  attended 
by  the  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  the  leading  gentry,*  and  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  clergy ;  that  the  York  Diocesan  Board  of  Education 
have  memorialized  the  county  at  large  on  the  subject ;  and  that  in 
Lincolnshire  influential  public  meetings  have  been  held,  and  societies 
have  been  established,  (headed  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,)  for  the  express  purpose  of  publicly  denouncing 
and  of  exterminating  this  social  evil. 

The  baneful  eflects  of  scenes  like  these  that  have  been  described 
cease  not  with  the  termination  of  the  day  of  the  statute  fidn 
The  contaminating  seeds  of  profligacy,  and  drunkenness,  and  vice  are 
there  sown,  and  the  legitimate  fruits  must,  more  or  less,  inevitably 
spring  up,  and  ultimately  be  reaped  by  society  at  large.  The  poison, 
there  imbibed,  insinuates  itself  into  the  very  root  that  is  to  prodooe 
the  coming  generation,  and  so  deadens  the  hope  of  ever  raising  tlie 
morality  of  our  rural  population.  It  would  be  comparatively  of  little 
moment  were  the  day  of  tbe  statute  feir  the  occasion  of  an  and 
profligacy  to  the  habitual  drunkard  or  the  confirmed  prostitute,  but 
the  temptation  is  to  the  hopeful  boy  or  girl  that  has  just  quitted  oar 
National  School ;  to  the  candidates  that  have  been  painfully  tnd 
prayerfully  prepared  for  confirmation ;  to  the  future  fathers  and 
mothers  of  our  labouring  classes.  Tliis  is  the  secondary  education 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  labouring  class  receive  so  soon  as  tb«T 
leave  the  walls  of  our  schools.  Apart  from  parental  sui^eiTisioD ;  at 
a  period  of  life  when  the  passions  are  strong,  and  reason  is  but  feeblj 
developed,  our  half-educated  boys  and  girls  are  annually  sent  ibrth  to 
these  slave- markets,  where  they  meet  with  the  hardened  and  abandoned, 
and  where  they  find  themselves  surrounded  by  seductions  that  would 
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sorely  try  the  virtue  of  the  experienced  adiilfc.  In  numberless  in- 
stances they  yield,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  date  their  destruction 
of  body  and  soul  from  their  attendance  at  tlie  statute  fidrs.  We  all 
know  that  want  of  sobriety  and  want  of  chastity  are  the  crying  sins  of 
our  country  population.  Their  frequency  is  such,  that  the  drunkard 
does  not  lose  caste,  nor  does  the  unchaste  woman  forfeit  her  hope  of 
future  settlement  in  life.  There  is  but  little  difficulty  in  tracing  these 
evils  to  their  source.     We  sow  the  wind  and  we  reap  the  whirlwind. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  arguments  that  would  be  urged 
by  the  supportei's  of  the  statutes,  if  any  such  could  now  be  found. 
Certainly  neither  necessity  nor  antiquity  can  be  pleaded,  for  in  War- 
wickshire, at  any  rate,  statutes  originated  in  the  lifetime  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants,  and  in  many  counties  of  England  they  have  not  to  this 
day  obtained.  Why  should  there  be  need  for  the  annual  gathering  of 
farm  servants  any  more  than  of  domestic  servants  ;  and  yet  these  last 
are  constantly  seeking  places,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  supplying  their 
wants  ?  Hiring  by  the  year,  perhaps,  has  much  to  do  with  the  custom. 
Farmers  hire  their  indoor  servants  from  Michaelmas  to  jMichaelmas, 
and  imagine  that  by  this  custom  they  are  enabled  to  retain  them  for 
a  more  lengthened  period.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  fact.  Do- 
mestic servants,  who  are  engaged  on  the  terms  of  a  month's  wages 
and  a  month's  warning,  continue  much  more  permanently  in  their 
situations  than  farm  servants.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  cases  are 
not  parallel,  for  that  the  services  of  farm  servants  are  more  valuable 
at  one  time  of  the  year  than  another,  and  hence  that  they  might  be 
tem])ted  to  leave  by  the  offisr  of  higher  wages  elsewhere,  when  they 
are  most  required,  I  ask,  in  reply,  whether  such  is  a  practical  evil  in 
the  case  of  the  day  labourer  who  is  only  hired  by  the  week ;  or 
whether  the  flirmer  has  not  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands  by  giving 
the  same  wages  in  the  year,  but  by  stipulating,  as  he  does  with  the 
day  labourer,  that  so  much  per  month  shall  be  given  for  the  winter  and 
so  much  for  the  summer  months.  Were  the  law  that  governs  farm 
servants  to  be  repealed,  (a  law  that  is  a  remnant  of  feudalism  and  class 
legislation),  tlie  custom  of  hiring  by  the  year  would  die  out ;  and 
farmers,  finding  themselves  not  more  favoured  by  law  than  their  neigh- 
bours, would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  change  in  the  increased  zeal  and 
attachment  o^  their  servants,  who  would  then  be  rendering  a  hearty 
and  voluntary,  and  not  a  compulsory  service. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  an  evil,  and  oftentimes  difficult  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  Happily,  in  this  case,  the  remedy  is  obvious  enough.  Let 
respectable  farmei's  discontinue  their  attendance  at  these  meetings, 
and  let  the  r(!S])ectable  parents  of  servants  forbid  the  attendance  of 
their  sons  and  daughtera ;  and,  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  their  mutual  wants  will  soon  become  known  to  each  other, 
and  supplied.  Let  farmei's  henceforth  give  a  marketable  value  to  good 
character,  and  study  their  own  interests,  by  employing  none  who  are 
unable  to  produce  a  good  character  from  their  last  situation.  Let  them 
engage  with  theii*  servants  by  the  quarter  instead  of  the  year,  settling 
with  them  in  like  manner,  and  thus  enable  them  to  defray  their  bills  as 
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soon  as  incurred,  and  not  tempt  them  by  the  possession  of  a  large  soil 
to  squander  their  earnings  in  folly  and  drink.  Let  them  grant  the 
occasional  holiday,  and  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their  parents  and 
fiiends;  and  the  time  thus  lost  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
attachment  and  increased  diligence  of  their  servants.  Onoe  moR^ 
let  them  acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  for  their  serranti ; 
let  them  admit  that  courtship  is  the  high  road  to  the  altar,  and  that 
the  servant-girl  has  not  lost  her  character  because  she  has  lost  her 
heart  Let  the  follower,  then,  be  permitted  openly  to  visit  at  the  honae 
at  stated  times  and  lawful  houi*8,  and  let  not  both  be  driven  to  the 
statutes  for  the  interview,  or  be  compelled  to  seek  it  at  the  back  door 
of  the  premises  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Landlords,  likewise,  and  clergy,  have  a  part  to  take  in  this  move- 
ment. It  is  for  them  to  convene  public  meetings ;  to  ventilate  the 
question,  and  excite  the  interest  of  the  tenant  farmers  and  occujners  of 
land,  and  induce  action  on  their  part.  Let  the  ground  be  provided 
for  quoits  and  skittles,  and  the  field  for  cricket  and  other  manly  amuse- 
ments, and  let  there  be  the  simple  school-room  entertainment,  and 
draughts  and  other  games  of  skill  for  the  evenings.  Let  there  be 
the  mingling  of  class  with  class.  Let  the  squirearchy  and  the  dergj, 
and  the  employers  of  labour,  uphold  by  their  purse,  and  sanction  by 
their  person,  the  anniversary  of  the  well-ordered  benefit  club,  the 
harvest  home,  or  the  parish  feast  When  this  hsA  been  aooompliBhed, 
or  attempted,  the  upper  classes  will  be  enabled  with  a  better  grace  to 
ascend  the  public  platform,  and  with  a  clearer  conscience  denounce 
tho  demoralizing  amusements  of  the  day  of  the  statute  fairs. 

I  assert,  then,  that  the  custom  of  holding  these  fairs  may  at  once 
be  abolished  with  detriment  to  none,  and  that  the  fanners  and  their 
sei'vants  will  still  be  in  no  worse  case  than  the  rest  of  the  community 
or  their  brethren  in  Dorsetshire,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Devonshire, 
Hampshire,  and  other  counties  of  England.  Even  were  a  substitute 
for  the  statutes  required,  I  could  point  to  one  that  possesses  the  pmc- 
tical  advantage  of  liaving  been  tried  and  proved  successful.  In  Lin- 
colnshire three  public  meetings  have  been  held  on  the  subject,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  formation  of  a  'General  Servants*  Amelioration 
Society,'  under  the  direct  support  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  tho 
coimty,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  all  tho  leadiri^  gentry  and 
farmers.*  They  already  possess  fourteen  register  offices  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  county,  and  have  likewise  applications  for  offices  from 
some  of  the  large  villages.t  Should  this  plan  appear  too  formidable, 
or  the  machinery  cumbersome  to  put  in  motion,  I  would  suggest  the 
establishment  of  register  offices  in  all  our  rural  villages.  I  would  re- 
commend that  a  register  book  should  be  kept  at  the  school  of  each 
parish,  in  which  servants  wishing  for  places,  or  masters  wishing  for 
servants,  may  enter  their  names,  and  that  such  book  be  open,  free  of 

*  In  Worcestor  a  public  flysiem  of  registration  of  servaBts  of  all  deMriptioni 
hafl  for  many  yeaw  been  in  operation. 

i  The  rules  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Bev.  A.  Veitob,  Seoretanr, 
Tetney,  near  Grimsby. 
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charge,  to  all  parties  during  school  hours.  I  would  further  recom- 
mend that  quarterly  transcripts  of  all  entries  be  transmitted  to  some 
central  school,  or  register  office,  or  the  union.  Such  a  plan  would  be 
simple  and  inexpensive,  as  the  cost  of  books,  postage,  <&o.,  could 
be  de&ayed  by  a  few  trifling  subscriptions.  All  parties  could  be 
readily  put  in  communication  with  each  other.  At  all  times  there 
would  be  a  selection  in  each  i>arish,  and  quarterly  there  would  be  known 
at  the  central  office  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
a  radius  of  many  miles.  This  scheme  I  suggested  at  an  influential 
meeting  on  the  subject  in  Warwickshire,  and  have  reason  to  know,  by 
its  adoption,  that  it  met  with  general  acceptance. 

But  whether  this  be  the  substitute  or  it  has  yet  to  be  devised,  or 
none  is  needed,  these  are  points  which  should  rather  fall  under  the 
consideration  of  agricultural  societies  than  this  meeting,  and  must  be 
settled  by  local  rather  than  general  princi))les.  Absorbing  as  must  be 
the  contemplation  of  a  newly-invented  scarifier  or  clod-crusher,  spare 
time  should  be  found  by  these  societies  to  enter  on  the  attempt  of 
scarifying  many  of  the  farmers  into  a  better  regard  for  the  decent 
sleeping  accommodation  of  their  servants  and  labourers,  and  of  raising 
the  human  clods  committeil  to  their  care  from  the  moral  defilement  of 
these  fairs,  the  fruitful  source  of  drunkenness  and  impurity  in  our 
rural  population. 


Workinff  Mens  Refreshment  Rooms.    Kev.  J.  Kuskine  Clarke, 
St.  Michael's  Vicarage,  Derby. 

It  is  a  question  very  closely  connected  with  the  '  Public  Health,'  and 
an  important  feature  of  *  Social  Economy,'  how,  when,  and  where  the 
labouring  people  have  their  meals.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  with 
all  of  us,  *  What  to  cat,  drink,  and  avoid  V  but  it  is  specially  imjjortant 
for  those  whose  daily  bread  depends  upon  the  strength  and  vigour  of 
their  limbs. 

There  are  some  mechanics  and  labourers  (and  an  increasing  number, 
I  hope),  who  are  blessed  with  good,  sensible  wives,  and  comfortable 
homes.  'J'hey  come  back  from  foundry,  factory,  or  field  at  the  dinner 
hour,  and  find  an  inviting,  though  frugal,  meal  awaiting  them.  They 
have  time  to  eat  it  in  comfort,  and  mayhap  partially  to  digest  it, 
before  they  are  obliged  to  return  to  their  work. 

For  such  there  is  no  need  of  refreshment-rooms — ^rather  if  the 
majority  were  so  well  off,  such  refreshment-rooms  might  prove  a  snare 
in  leading  them  to  forsake  their  homos.  And  this,  I  may  here  say, 
is^  80  &r  as  I  see,  the  one  objection  to  be  brought  against  such  places 
— ^that  they  may  tempt  men  away  from  their  fireside ;  but  I  believe 
that  any  man  who  would  be  tempted  away  by  the  most  attractive 
coffee-shop  has  long  since  been  caught  by  the  flashy  seductions  of  the 
gin-palace  or  public-house. 

Moreover,  1  am  persuaded  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  working 
men  in  our  large  towns  either  work  so  far  from  their  homes  that  they 
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cannot  get  back  to  them  within  tho  dinner-liour  at  all,  or  else  have  so 
long  a  walk  each  way,  that  they  have  nothing  more  than  a  snatch  at 
the  dinner  before  they  have  to  start  back  again  to  work. 

In  the  former  case,  when  the  man  is  too  far  from  home  to  return 
in  the  dinner-hour,  what  is  the  alternative  %  Sometimes  tho  carcfol 
wife  sends  the  dinner  by  one  of  the  children  (who  is  in  consequence 
kept  away  from  school,  or  at  least  very  irregular  in  attendance),  and 
the  dinner  is  eaten  under  a  hedge,  or  in  the  comer  of  the  workshojn 
Sometimes  tlie  workman  carries  his  mid-day  meal  with  him  in  a 
dinner-can — often,  we  fear,  a  solid  meal  is  dispensed  with  altogether 
— and  a  luincli  of  bread  and  cheese,  a  quart  of  beer,  and  several  pipes 
of  tobacco,  make  up  the  working  man's  three  courses  and  a  deatscrt ; 
or,  ]>ossibly,  if  he  is  working  in  a  town,  and  his  pocket  is  pretty  full, 
he  buys  a  cliop  or  a  rasher  of  bacon  at  a  neighbouring  butcher's,  and 
has  it  cooked  at  the  public-house  fire,  and  washes  it  down  with  a  good 
deal  of  ale ;  and  tlicn,  not  unfrequently,  he  is  tempted  by  the  boon 
companions  of  the  tap  to  stay  for  anotJier  iK)t — he  neglects  his  woik, 
and  possibly  the  disgraceful  carouse  of  the  evening  is  begun  in  the 
dinner-hour.  But,  besides  those  who  have  homes  out  of  reach,  there 
are  of  course  a  very  large  number  of  single  men  who  are  lodgen, 
and  who  systematically  take  their  meals  at  public-houses.  And  as 
they  are  chiefly  youths  and  young  men,  it  is  for  them  that  working 
men's  refreshment-rooms  are  specially  desirable. 

I  have  only  spoken  thus  far  with  i-eference  to  the  dinner-hoar. 
When  we  come  to  think  of  tho  winter  evenings  of  working  men  we 
shall  see  the  strong  necessity  iov  some  such  provision. 

For  the  man  with  good  wages,  and  the  good  managing  wife,  theru 
is  no  need  of  such  places,  but  for  the  man  who  has  not  a  home  at  all, 
or  such  an  one,  that  when  he  says  '  there's  no  place  like  home,'  be 
means  that  there's  no  place  so  miserable,  dirty,  and  uncomfortable — 
a  place  where  dining-room,  drawing-room,  kitchen,  nursery,  avd 
washing-house  are  all  rolled  into  one  apartment — where  damp  clothes 
are  steaming  overhead,  and  dirty  children  crawling  underfoot^ 

The  man  who  has  been  toiling  since  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at 
night  can't  stay  there — where  is  he  to  go  to  ?  Do  you  say  to  the 
coffee-house  ? 

You  would  hardly  say  so  if  you  had  seen  the  majority  of  coffee- 
houses, or,  as  they  are  sometimes  more  pretentiously  styled,  *  Tem- 
perance Hotels.'  There  are  no  doubt  favourable  exceptions,  but  as  a 
general  ride  they  seem  to  offer  cheapness,  but  only  in  combination 
with  nastiness. 

Then  look  at  the  bright,  smart,  clieeiiul  aspect  outside  and  in  of 
the  modem  tavern,  and  when  you  contrast  the  two — when  you  throw 
into  the  scale  the  decided  taste  for  beer,  the  actual  need  of  some 
stimulant  which  the  working  man  has,  can  you  wonder  that  his  choice 
is  for  the  public-house. 

But  is  it  equally  certain  that,  if  he  had  to  choose  between  an  aiiy, 
clean,  comforUible,  neatly-decorated  coffee-room  and  the  tavern,  that 
his  choice  would  be  so  uniformly  for  the  lattor  ?     I  think  we  have  no 
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right  to  judge  till  we  have  fairly  made  the  trial,  and  put  cofTeo  on  the 
same  level  with  strong  drink,  just  as  Mr.  Melly  had  done  for  water 
by  his  public  fountains. 

The  experiment  has  been  tiied  for  several  years  in  Scotland,  aTid 
with  most  encouraging  results.  In  Dundee,  Lord  Kinnaird,  some 
years  ago,  set  such  coffee-houses  on  foot,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  the  labouring  ])opulation. 

The  same  good  work  has  been  carried  on  for  several  years  in  Edin- 
burgh under  the  superintendence  and  at  the  risk  of  Mr.  J.  Bum  Mur- 
doch. He  opened  a  working  men's  refreshment  in  1855,  in  a  passage 
leading  from  the  densely-peopled  High-street,  in  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh,  to  the  markets.  He  procured  a  proper  pereon  to  whom 
ho  explained  his  plan,  and  entrusted  the  management.  In  a  month 
or  two  this  person  saw  tliat  there  was  so  good  a  business  to  be  done, 
that  he  left  Mr.  Burn  Murdoch,  and  set  up  another  exactly  similar 
establishment  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  Mr.  Murdoch  procured 
another  couple  to  undertake  the  management  of  his  rooms ;  they  very 
soon  followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  and  set  up  another 
rival  coffee-shop  on  the  other  side ;  and  yet  the  original  one  continued 
to  pay  its  way,  and  still  does  so,  the  lival  establishments  also  suc- 
ceeding. 

As  to  the  adaptability  of  such  refreshment-rooms  to  England,  I 
may  state  that  in  1855  one  was  started  in  connexion  with  the 
Working  Men's  Association  at  Lichfield,  of  which  I  was  then  the 
secretary ;  and  although  the  population  of  the  town  is  small,  only 
about  3000,  and  there  is  very  slight  influx  of  strangers,  yet  the  room 
has  paid  its  way  up  to  the  present  date,  though  it  has  not  reim- 
bursed the  outlay  for  fittings.  I  hope  this  winter  to  try  the  experi- 
ment in  the  town  of  Derby,  where  I  think  it  can  hardly  fail  ot 
success. 

As  it  would  be  well  if  similar  experiments  were  made  elsewhere,  I 
may  state  what  I  propose  to  do. 

I  have  secured  a  long  shop,  in  a  very  leading  thoroughfare,  and  am 
now  having  it  fitted  with  a  counter,  on  which  there  will  be  a  coffee- 
fountain  with  a  gas-jet  burning  under  it — the  joints  of  cold  meat, 
sandwiches,  and  a  vase  or  two  of  flowers,  (kc,  if  they  can  be  got. 
The  room  will  contain  five  boxes  of  comfortable  width,  with  the  par- 
titions breast-high  between  them.  In  another  part  of  the  room 
there  are  small  round  tables,  with  chairs,  and  a  comfortable  stove. 
The  room  is  well  warmed  and  cheerfully  lighted.  It  is  supplied  with 
a  few  daily  penny  papers,  and  with  the  illustrated  papers,  and  Punchy 
and  the  Leisure  Hour,  There  are  also  the  time-tables  of  the  various 
railways,  and  any  local  pamphlets  that  may  be  interesting. 

Were  such  rooms  generally  established,  they  would  furnish,  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  a  comfortable  substantial  meal  to  workmen  who  were 
too  far  from  their  own  homes,  or  who  had  none  to  go  to,  and  a  safe 
resort  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  farmers,  who  now  on 
market-days  have  little  choice  between  the  puff-pastry  and  British 
wines  of  the  confectionera  (not  very  satisfying  after  a  three  or  four 
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miles'  walk  with  a  heavy  basket  on  each  arm),  and  Uie  spirits  and 
biscuit  of  the  public-house.  It  was  seeing  a  young  market-woman 
reeling  home  drunk  through  the  snow  that  led  me  to  urge  the  opening 
of  the  Lichfield  room.  They  would  supply  a  place  for  luncheon  to 
many  young  clerks  and  shopmen,  who  at  present  haye  gin  and  bitten, 
and  a  sandwich,  and  probably  a  cigar,  in  the  tavern-bar  or  the  wine- 
vaults. 

And  one  other  advantage  of  such  rooms  would  be,  to  supply  the 
comfort  of  a  club  to  many  men,  who  have  fisu:  more  excuse  for  leaving 
their  homes  for  an  hour  or  two  of  an  evening  than  the  great  majority 
of  those  gentlemen  who  are  found  at  our  clubs  and  reading-rooms 
night  after  night,  and  not  blamed  either. 

It  may  be  useful  hero  to  give  a  few  of  the  main  requisites  for  the 
success  of  such  an  establishment 

It  must  be  in  a  good  situation,  in  a  thoroughfare  firequented  by 
working  people.  There  is  one  unfailing  test  of  the  right  place  to 
open  such  a  refreshment-room,  and  I  may  also  add,  to  set  np  a  public 
drinking  fountain,  t.e.,  the  number  of  public-houses  in  the  street  or 
neighbourhood- 

A  good  manager.  In  towns  it  will  be  needful  probably  to  have 
a  man  and  his  wife ;  in  smaller  places  a  woman  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient. It  will  not  do  to  put  in  an  old  servant,  however  respectable. 
You  must  have  a  stirring,  economical,  business-like,  cleanly  woman, 
with  a  pleasant  smile  to  welcome  her  customers. 

The  best  manager  wDl  be  none  the  woi'se  for  being  looked  after. 
There  is  often  a  temptation  to  get  careless,  and  not  to  keep  up  the 
character  for  things  being  clean  and  inviting,  though  they  are  chei^ 
The  unexi)ected  visit  of  one  of  the  committee,  or  of  the  gentlemen 
interested,  will  therefore  have  a  wholesome  effect. 

The  rate  of  remunerating  those  who  manage  must  vary  according 
to  circumstances  and  the  business  done.  At  Lichfield  we  only  give 
the  manager,  whose  husband  is  absent  at  work  during  the  day,  board 
and  lodging  for  herself  and  family,  and  the  privilege  of  letting  two 
upper  rooms  to  lodgers. 

Mr.  Bum  Murdoch  gave  the  run  of  the  house,  t.c,  the  use  of  the 
provisions,  and  185.  or  i^.  a  week  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were 
always  in  the  establishment. 

It  will  be  important  to  impress  on  the  managers  that  it  is  working 
people  whose  custom  you  especially  want,  otherwise  they  may  give 
themselves  airs,  and  snub  the  working  people,  in  order  to  keep  them 
away,  and  to  cultivate  a  higher  class  of  customer. 

It  will  of  course  be  requisite  to  have  the  kitchen  conveniently 
fitted  up,  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  room  the  better.  A  large  boiler, 
say  to  hold  three  gallons  and  a  half,  will  be  necessary,  and  a  gas 
apparatus  on  the  counter,  for  keeping  the  coffee  hot,  will  be  very 
useful. 

The  whole  cost  of  fitting  up  such  a  room  will  range,  according  to 
size,  from  40^.  to  100/. 

I  will  only  once  more  repeat  my  conviction,  that  the  establiBhiiieiit 
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of  bright,  cheerful  coffee-houses,  with  flowers,  mirrors,  music,  if  pos- 
sible— ever3rthiiig  that  gives  charms  to  the  public-house,  except  the 
drink,  would  be  a  great  iuvitation  to  temjjerance,  and  would  be  a 
serious  rival  to  those  saloons  and  gin-palaoes,  and  taps,  and  shades,  and 
wine  vaults,  which  beset  our  thoroughfares,  and  which  so  wofully 
beleaguer  and  demoralize  our  working  men  and  working  women,  who 
are  the  very  marrow  and  nerve  of  the  nation. 


Friendly  or  Benefit  Societies.     By  Ohahles  Haudwick. 

AMONGrST  the  numerous  social  questions  which  have  latterly 
attracted  attention,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the 
most  important,  is  unquestionably  the  effort  at  self-dependence  in  the 
hour  of  affliction,  made  by  the  operative  population  by  means  of 
friendly  or  benefit  societiea  And  yet,  singularly  enough,  until  within 
a  very  recent  period,  the  subject  received  but  Uttle  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  those  professedly  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  in- 
dustrial and  provident  habits  amongst  the  millions  of  toilers  whose 
labour  forms  the  massive  foundation  of  the  national  wealth.  Indeed, 
several  of  the  most  important  and  most  flourishing  of  existing  societies 
of  this  class  were  long  regarded  by  persons  of  influence  and  authority 
not  simply  with  indifference,  but  suspicion.  Nay,  they  were  even 
classed  amongst  the  secret  political  clubs,  outlawed  by  Act  of  Par* 
liament.  Large  sums  of  money,  subscribed  by  industrious  men  for 
provident  purposes,  were  continually  being  abstracted  by  unprincipled 
treasurers  and  other  officers,  while  the  law  of  the  land,  if  it  did  not 
absolutely  encourage  the  plunderers,  gazed  upon  the  iniquity  with 
dignified  unconcern.  The  practical  value  of  the  great  principle  of 
Friendly  Society  Insurance  is,  however,  now  pretty  generally  under- 
stood and  acknowledged.  Parliament  has  entirely  removed  its  ban 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  affiliated  bodies,  and  opened  its  doors  to 
all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  legal  protection.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  rapid  and  healthy  progression,  there  exists,  even 
at  the  present  time,  in  highly  influential  quarters,  a  species  of  hostility 
to  the  popular  self-governed  friendly  societies,  which  occasionally 
developes  itself  in  somewhat  angry  and  uncourteous  denunciation^ 
and  rival  institutions  have  been  established  with  the  professed  object 
of  destroying  or  superseding  the  existing  fi*atemities.  Hence  an 
unseemly  collision  occasionally  takes  place — a  kind  of  social  civil  war- 
faxe,  in  which  the  contending  parties,  though  professing  no  further 
object  than  a  mutual  desire  to  benefit  the  industrial  classes,  belabour 
each  other  with  a  vehemence  worthy  of  political  partisans  or  sectarian 
zealots.  This  I  believe  to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  mutual 
misunderstanding,  and  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  many,  and  a  com- 
plete ignoration  of  some  of  the  most  important  ^ts  and  inferences 
oonnected  with  the  matter  in  dispute. 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  the  societies  recently  launched  into 
the  world  under  distinguished  patronage,  and  fashioned  according  to 
the  most  approved  actuaries'  models,  have  not  met  with  the  anticipated 
response  from  that  portion  of  the  operative  population  for  whose 
especial  benefit  they  were  inaugurated.  How  is  this  ?  I  will  en- 
deavour to  answer  the  question.  Before,  however,  tiie  true  nature  of 
this  relative  failure  can  be  clearly  comprehended,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  few  facts  with  reference  to  the  origin  and  development  of  fnendly 
societies  should  be  fully  imderstood,  and  certain  popular  errors 
discarded. 

From  a  deep  sense  of  the  dignity  inherent  in  self-sustaining  effort, 
and  the  true  and  lasting  independence  founded  thereon,  the  friendly 
or  benefit  societies  of  the  working-men  of  Britain  have  unquestionably 
originated.  The  earlier  manifestations  of  this  great  i)rinciple  were 
of  the  hiunblest  character.  Men,  who  met  together  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, to  sing  songs,  smoke  tobacco,  and  drink  beer,  gradually  formed 
amongst  themselves  associations  for  mutual  relief  in  the  hour  of 
affliction.  A  working-man's  labour  had  become  his  capital,  and 
this  capital  required  insuiunce,  or  the  owner's  independence  was 
hourly  in  jeopardy.  Some  humble  imitation  of  the  pomp  and  form 
of  freemasonry  and  of  the  secret  political  clubs,  rife  at  the  ]>eriod,  was 
adopted  by  the  founders,  with  a  view  to  give  a  little  mysterious  im- 
portance to  their  proceedings,  and  to  attract  public  attention  thereunta 
A  few  isolated  sick  clubs  had  ali*eady  arisen  in  the  country,  and  these 
served  as  a  model  for  the  insurance  or  friendly  society  portion  of  their 
objects.  In  process  of  time  several  of  these  clubs  or  lodges  affiliated, 
as  it  is  termed,  or  formed  themselves  into  a  fraternity  or  brotherhood, 
from  which  have  arisen  some  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  friendly 
societies  now  in  existence.  Many  others,  by  imitation,  or  by  secession 
from  the  original  body,  have  since  sprung  into  existence.  Numerous 
other  independent  sick  and  fimeral  societies  have  likewise  been  formed 
in  addition  to  many  of  those  previously  in  being.  All,  however,  are 
relatively  of  a  modem  character.  The  Manchester  Unity  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  most  numerous  and  influential 
of  all  the  secret  affiliated  bodies,  was  not  founded  till  about  the  year 
1812.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  may  be  a  little  older,  but 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  tJie  slightest  reference  to  its  existence,  or  that 
of  any  other  body  of  Odd  Fellows,  can  be  traced  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  centuiy.  Most,  nay,  nearly  all  the  societies  founded  j)re- 
viously  to  the  earlier  })ortion  of  the  present  centuiy,  have  disapjxiared. 
A  similar  fate  has  likewise  attended  a  large  number  of  those  of  more 
recent  formation.  Notwithstanding  such  has  been  their  [X)pularity 
and  fecundity,  that,  according  to  a  calculation  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1850  by  Lord  Beaumont,  the  number  of  members  then 
belonging  to  societies  of  this  class  exceeded  three  millions  ;  they  were 
in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  five  millions,  and  they 
IXMJsessed  an  accumulated  capital  of  upwards  of  eleven  millions 
sterling.  These  figures,  enormous  as  they  may  appear,  must  be  beneath 
the  truth  at  the  present  time.    Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  says,  in  his  last  Keport 
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(1858),  *  The  number  of  friendly  societies  enrolled  and  certified  now 
in  existence  in  England  and  Wales  is  about  20,000,  the  number  of 
members  exceeding  2,000,000,  with  funds  exceeding  9,000,000/.'  This 
return  is  highly  satisfiictory,  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrates,  that,  not- 
withstanding much  j)revious  distrust  ami  iuditfcrence,  the  members 
are  rapidly  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  on  their  behalf. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  proud  satis&u^tion  to  every  well-wisher  of 
his  country  and  his  kind  to  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  virtuous  and 
noble  effort  represented  by  the  figures  I  have  quoted.  This  satisfisw- 
tion  is,  however,  somewhat  alloyed  by  the  recollection  that  a  large 
number  of  similar  societies  have  colla{>sed  from  inadequacy  of  means, 
and  that  very  many  of  those  now  in  existence  are  still  far  fi-om  being 
in  a  position  to  meet  all  their  future  requirements.  They  differ,  how- 
ever, materially,  in  degree  of  error.  Some  will,  unquestionably,  like 
their  predecessors,  speedily  go  to  the  wall ;  others  will  continue  to 
maintain  for  a  time  a  precarious  existence  \  whilst  many  that  have  been 
for  some  years  moving  in  the  right  direction,  will  continue  to  introduce 
such  further  improvements  as  will  enable  them  ultimately  to  realize 
the  expectations  of  their  founders  and  friends. 

The  imperfect  character  of  the  iiaancial  constitution  of  many  of  these 
societies  has  been  somewhat  aci*imoniously  commented  upon  by  certain 
influential  parties;  the  tone  of  whose  commentary,  especially,  has 
engendered  a  distrustful,  and  in  some  cases  a  deflant  feeling  amongst 
the  members  of  some  of  the  more  important  affiliated  bodies.  It  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  whatever  eiTors  might  exist  are  errors  of 
judgment  or  want  of  knowledge,  and  not  errors  of  intention  ;  that 
the  parties  interested  are  the  makers  of  their  own  laws  and  I'egulations, 
and  consequently  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  require  that  any 
external  counsel  should  be  tendered  with  the  courtesy  due  to  men  who 
are  (skilfully  or  unskilfully)  managing  their  own  affairs.  Besides,  we 
shall  see  that  many  of  the  now  so  loudly  condemned  errors  are  not 
the  progeny  of  the  working  men.  The  practical  bearing  of  the  great 
question  of  friendly  society  reform  is  by  no  means  so  extremely  simple 
as  certain  professional  actuaries  and  learned  gentlemen  employed  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  rival  societies  appear  to  imagine.  It  is  doubt- 
less very  easy  for  parties  in  possession  of  the  past  experience  of  a  largo 
number  of  these  societies  to  discover  now  that  the  rates  of  contribution 
have  not  been  equivalent  to  the  liabilities,  and  that  a  continuance  of 
the  previous  practice  will  idtimately  involve  their  destruction.  If  it 
be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  experience  of  the  past 
has  been  correctly  and  completely  interpreted,  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
laws  deduced  for  future  guidance,  which  is  by  no  means  a  universally 
accredited  fact,  surely  they  who  gratuitously  made  the  experiments 
which  furnished  the  data  are  not  legitimate  objects  of  contempt  or 
abuse.  The  working  men  of  Engkmd  could  have  no  interest  in 
wilfully  deceiving  themselves.  They  have  not  been  the  only  blunderers 
in  the  matter,  as  a  slight  glance  at  the  past  history  of  the  science  of 
vital  statistics  will  clearly  demonstrate.     As  late  as  the  year  1825  a 
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committee  of  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  reported  as  '  remarkable,'  tliat 
'  until  a  very  few  years  ago  no  data  were  collected  whereon  a  calcukir 
tion  of  the  average  occurrence  of  sickness  at  the  several  ages  of  man 
could  be  formed  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but  it  is  fortunate  that  a 
calculation,  made  many  years  ago,  upon  a  hypothetical  assumption,  has 
been  found  to  lead  to  practi^  results  not  very  different  to  those 
subsequently  brought  forward.  Still  more  recent  inquiries  have  un- 
fortunately demonstrated  that  the  said  fortunate  calculation,  as  well  as 
its  partially  corroborative  experience,  has  proved  miserably  deceptive 
The  same  committee  likewise  complain  that  the  justioes,  who  at  that 
time  exercised  the  functions  of  the  registrar,  '  had  been  satisfied  with 
the  signatures  of  petty  schoolmasters  and  accountants  whose  opinion 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon  !*  Nay,  for  years  afterwards  the  actoaries 
themselves  continued  to  certify  tables  which  subsequent  experienoe 
has  proved  inadequate.  It  is  not  therefore  very  surprising  that  simple 
provident  working  men  should  have  been  led  into  error. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  present  improved  knowledge  respecting 
the  law  of  finance  as  applicable  to  friendly  societies  should  be  dissemi- 
nated in  a  popular  form  amongst  those  most  interested.  With  the 
exception  of  my  own  humble  efforts,  but  little,  however,  has  yet  been 
done  in  this  direction.  Indeed,  there  are  many  local  conditions  and 
perturbating  infiuences  in  connexion  with  the  practical  carrying  out 
of  any  merely  scientific  system,  of  which  the  actuaries  themselves  are 
ignorant  of  necessity.  The  numerous  errors  which  have  arisen  from 
this  condition  gives  a  plausible  colour  to  the  shrewd  observant  member, 
when  he  expresses  a  doubt  whether  these  gentlemen  are  any  wiser 
than  himself  on  the  subject. 

One  practice  of  the  actuaries  and  their  influential  friends  has  been 
productive  of  much  distrust  amongst  the  more  intelligent  and 
advanced  clubs.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  whole  of  these 
societies  as  presenting  precisely  the  same  or  similar  features,  and 
denouncing  them  en  masse  for  practices  which  are  recognised  only  by 
a  very  limited  number.  They  usually  attack  the  princiiml  society, 
and  shower  upon  its  head  the  sins  of  all  the  rest,  read  and  imaginary ; 
on  the  principle,  say  they,  that  if  we  destroy  the  best,  the  rest  must 
succumb  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  is  manifestly  unjust,  as  well  as 
impolitic,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  i*ccoiled  with  over- 
whelming force  upon  those  who  adopted  it.  The  sins  and  errors  of 
some  actuaries  have  been  visited  upon  the  entire  body,  and  the 
motives  of  those  who  sought  to  establish  '  office  clubs,*  as  they  are 
termed,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  self-governed  societies,  have  been 
impugned ;  the  affair  has  been  concluded  to  be  a  mere  commeroial 
speculation,  and  avoided  by  independent  working  men  in  consequence. 

There  in  no  royal  road  to  the  introduction  of  a  perfect  system  of 
finance  amongst  Mendly  societies.  The  British  working  man  will 
not  be  dictated  to ;  he  must  be  convinced,  in  some  form  or  other,  or 
he  will  not  move.  There  are  many  men  amongst  them  of  advanced 
intelligence  both  competent  and  wishful  to  effect  to  the  foil  all  neces- 
sary reforms ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  to  wait  with 
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patienco,  while  they  teach,  step  by  step,  their  more  humbly  educated 
brethren,  and  obtain  their  votes  for  each  successive  innovation  upon 
the  '  ancient  constitution/  before  ever  they  can  effect  any  substantial 
progress.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  as  Strang  an  element  of  con- 
servatism in  the  working-man's  club-room  as  in  the  House  of  Lords 
itself. 

It  was  imagined  that  the  establishment  of '  office-clubs*  on  scientific 
principles  would  have  caused  a  large  number  of  intelligent  members 
to  leave  the  old  societies,  after  being  satisfied,  of  course,  of  their 
insolvent  position.  Tliis  has  failed  in  experiment  most  signally.  It 
was  soon  discovei*ed,  by  members  of  the  better  class  of  societies,  that 
the  secession  of  a  very  few  from  their  ranks  placed  the  old  club  in  a 
much  improved  position,  as  each  retiring  member  left  his  share  of  the 
acquired  capital  behind  him.  It  very  soon  became  apparent,  likewise, 
notwithstanding  so  much  had  been  said  to  the  contrary,  tliat  the 
working  expenses  of  the  office-dubs  were  much  greater  than  those  in 
a  well-conducted  Odd  Fellows'  lodge. 

But  the  great  charm  to  the  British  operative  is  the  privilege  of 
self-government.  For  this  he  will  risk  his  all  Here  lies  the  secret 
of  the  great  success  of  the  Manchester  Unity  and  other  affiliated 
bodies.  There  can  be  no  question  the  feeling  is  a  healthy  one,  and 
will  eventually  prove  not  only  the  means  of  reforming  numljers  of 
these  societies,  but  of  maintaining  them  in  their  integrity  afterwards. 
Vast  progress  has  already  been  made,  especially  in  the  leading  society, 
and  many  of  its  branches  show  assets  equal  to,  and  some  in  excess 
of,  their  liabilities.  Others  unquestionably  will  decay;  but  their 
extinction  will  serve  as  a  warning  beacon  to  the  next  generation,  and 
thus  facilitate  onward  efforts.  The  only  assistance  the  working  men 
require  is  the  countenance  of  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
and  the  diffusion  amongst  them  in  a  kindly  spirit  of  sound  pnustical 
information.  Their  own  common  sense  and  sturdy  integrity  of  pur- 
pose will  eventually  do  the  rest 

One  objection  to  the  present  self-governed  friendly  societies  has  been 
for  a  long  period  freely  and  somewhat  successfully  urged.  It  is  said, 
that  owing  to  their  meetings  being  held  in  public-houses,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  intemperate  habits  amongst  the  members.  This 
at  the  first  sight  appears  so  conclusive,  that  many  have,  without  much 
reflection,  adopted  it  as  a  self-evident  inference.  It  may  perhaps 
appear  startling  that  I  should,  after  seventeen  years'  practical  ex- 
perience in  connexion  with  the  principal  society,  express  my  con- 
viction that,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  at  least,  the  very  reverse  is  the 
fact.  Nay,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  in  my  opinion  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  has,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  institution 
which  has  made  the  propagation  of  temperance,  or  rather  teetotalism, 
its  speciality,  done  more  to  promote  improved  habits  in  this  respect 
than  any  other  society  extant.  One  of  the  princijial  points  in  its 
lectures  is  an  injunction  to  temperance  in  all  things.  Its  laws  have 
for  years  distinctly  prohibited  any  contributions  being  expended  in 
liquor.     Members  are  severely  punished  if  seen  intoxicated  when  in 
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receipt  of  the  tdck  allowance.  Habitual  dniukenDess  subjects  the 
offending  member  to  expulsion  :  a  somewhat  serious  peniJtj  to  t 
working  man  after  he  has  contributed  several  years  to  his  society. 
Any  member  appearing  in  a  lodge-room  in  a  state  of  intoxication  is 
subject  to  a  fine ;  and  yet,  to  the  credit  of  the  body  be  it  said,  that, 
with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  I  have  never  seen  any 
necessity  for  enforcing  this  rula 

But  there  are  other  facts  which  bear  out  still  more  strou^y  my 
position.  There  can  be  no  question  that  many  lodges  were  opened 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  landlords,  with  the  view  to  the 
improvement  of  their  business;  but  has  the  speculation  generally 
proved  successfull  Most  certainly  not.  During  the  period  (tvo 
years)  I  held  office  in  the  Preston  district,  ^ve  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  lodges  were  compelled  to  leave,  because  the  landlord's  profits 
were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  lighting  and  cleaning  the 
rooms.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  mem- 
bers of  a  lodge  to  pay  a  rent  varying  from  a  few  shillings  to  five 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  meet ; 
and  this  tax  is  submitted  to  from  a  conviction  on  their  part  ihat  the 
host  is  not  otherwise  remunerated  for  the  accommodation  afforded.* 
The  Manchester  Unity  and  some  other  societies  do  not  patronin 
public-houses  as  such.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  any  lodge  can, 
when  they  feel  so  disposed,  remove  to  a  private  room  or  school-room, 
or  indeed  to  any  respectable  place,  which  may  be  suitable  for  the 
transaction  of  their  business.  And  accordingly  many  lodges  do 
meet  in  such  j)laces  as  well  as  in  temperance  hotels  and  Odd  Fellows' 
halls,  both  with  and  without  public-houses  attached  to  them.  A  series 
of  lodge  rooms,  wliere  fifteen  different  societies  meet,  in  connexiou 
with  a  large  public  hall,  was  opened  by  the  Liverpool  branch  of  this 
body  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  T  know  of  several  others  of  a 
similar  character  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  dispositioD 
to  meet  in  private  rooms,  I  am  glad  to  observe,  appears  to  be  gra- 
dually extending  in  other  districts.  But  while  the  people,  or  any 
important  section  of  them,  frequent  such  places,  it  is  better  that 
tlu^y  should  be  encouraged  to  form  branches  of  such  institutionK 
leather  than  that  they  should  remain  improvident.  It  appears  there 
always  were,  and  it  is  highly  probable  there  ever  will  be,  while  man 
retains  his  social  characteristics,  such  places  as  public-houses,  no 
matter  what  class  of  beverages  may  be  consumed  therein.  A  tem- 
perance hotel  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  public-house,  and  not 
always  by  any  means  the  most  cleanly  of  the  class.  The  truly 
valuable  labourer  in  the  cause  of  progress  must  be  content  to  exert 


*  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  working  men's  practice  in  thij  respect  BhooM 
have  met  with  so  much  severe  reprehension  ;  while  in  many  parts  of  the  ooontiy 
the  county  magistrates  assemble  in  the  very  selfsame  rooms  for  the  purpoee  of 
diRpenning  juBtiee  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  !  In  fact,  it  is  not  choice,  but  neces- 
sity which  compels  both  parties  to  avail  themficlves  of  the  only  accommodation 
available. 
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himself  in  such  a  field  as  the  actual  condition  of  humanity  presents 
before  him.  The  true  friend  of  the  more  provident  working  men 
must  condescend  to  accept  their  habits  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  at  present  pladed  by  social  necessity.  When 
'  the  people/  as  a  body,  shall  have  remedied  their  great  errors  of  habit, 
they  will  not  require  much  assistance  from  others  in  their  future 
moral  and  social  advancement. 

The  upper  classes  will  never  effect  much  good  with  respect  to 
friendly  societies  by  direct  interference  with  the  details  of  their 
management.  The  very  practice  of  self-government  is  in  itself  pro- 
ductive of  great  social  advantage.  Here  the  members  learn  the 
necessity  of  law  and  order,  the  evils  of  anarchy,  and  the  advantage 
of  constitutional  rule;  and  thus  they  become,  by  this  practical 
teaching,  better  citizens  and  better  subjects  of  the  state.  All  they 
require  from  the  educated  and  influential  classes  is  a  recognition  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  their  efforts  for  self-dependence,  an  ex- 
tension of  that  sympathy  so  touchingly  referred  to  by  the  late  Justice 
Talfourd  in  the  hour  of  his  dissolution,  and  the  dissemination  amongst 
them,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  of  such  information  as  will  enable  them  to 
govern  their  cherished  societies  for  the  future  in  accordance  with  the 
improved  knowledge  of  the  age.  If  this  be  done,  the  rest  may  safely 
be  left,  imder  Providence,  to  the  known  energy,  love  of  liberty,  and 
integrity  of  purpose,  of  the  people  themselves. 


On  the  Value  of  Totcn  Gardens  to  the  Poor.  By  Samuel  Broome, 
Gardener  to  the  Temple. 

Twenty-seven  years'  practical  experience  in  town-gardening,  and  that 
in  the  City  of  London,  enables  me  to  give  the  results  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  human  and  vegetable  kingdom  in 
Temple  Gai'dens,  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

When  I  first  entered  upon  my  duties  in  these  gardens,  I  felt  some- 
what astonished  to  find  the  plants  flourishing  so  luxuriantly  and 
healthily.  Hoses  bloomed  in  profusion,  and  all  half-hardy  greenhouse 
and  herbaceous  plants  did  remarkably  well,  also  several  evergreens 
and  forest-trees.  This  success  continued  for  several  years,  tUl  the 
commencement  of  river  steamboats,  and  an  increase  of  large  factories 
on  the  south-side  of  the  Thames,  and  of  printing-houses  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Fleet-street  As  these  and  other  smoky  nuisances 
increased  from  day  to  day,  the  plants  gradually  began  to  decline  and 
die,  and  instead  of  taking  out,  as  hitherto,  the  supeAuous  wood  every 
year,  I  was  continually  pruning  out  dead  and  smoke-dried  sticks ;  my 
herbaceous  plants  suffered  in  like  manner,  and  as  to  the  greenhouse 
plants  I  had  scarcely  any  that  would  liva 

About  200  families  residing  round  St.  FauFs  and  the  Temple  are 
admitted  into  the  gardens  daily  throughout  the  year,  and  I  have  seen 
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the  groundB  so  enveloped  with  smoke  at  times  as  to  be  quite  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  seats  so  besmeared  with  soot,  that  a  child  with  a 
cleaa  frook  on  would  go  out  quite  dirty,  and  I  should  say  not  lo 
healthy  as  when  it  came  in.  The  garden  is  also  open  to  the  pablie 
from  six  in  the  evening  till  dusk  in  the  hot  summer  months,  and  the 
poorer  class  that  take  advantage  of  this  boon  are  very  numerous,  hrom 
2000  to  3000  each  night,  and  generally  from  7000  to  8000  on  Sundays. 
When  the  time  arrived  to  close  the  gates,  the  people  looked  pale,  taxed, 
and  spiritless.  I  also  began  to  lose  my  appetite,  and  suffered  much 
from  headaches  and  sickness  (being  in  it  always),  and  so  did  my  fiunilj. 
In  fact,  the  nuisance  became  intolerable  and  destructive ;  even  the 
turf  was  much  affected  by  it ;  for  as  soon  as  it  oommenoed  grofwing  it 
was  cut  off  at  the  tips  of  the  leaves  as  if  it  had  been  burnt. 

Some  fine  lime-trees,  that  used  to  scent  the  garden  all  oyer,  ceased  to 
bloom,  and  gradually  began  to  decay,  losing  their  foliage  in  the  middle 
of  summer.  I  was  also  continually  hearing  complaints  from  working 
men  that  had  small  gardens,  saying  they  discontinued  to  plant  a&j- 
ihing,  as  the  horrid  smoke  destroyed  all.  The  wife  also  complained 
she  could  not  put  out  her  clean-washed  clothes,  for  they  were  covered 
with  smuts  directly.  She  was  obliged  to  diy  in  the  room  they  slept 
in,  although  there  was  a  nice  bit  of  garden  for  the  puzpoae.  This 
drove  the  man  to  a  public-house,  instead  of  spending  \m  leisure  hoon 
in  his  garden. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  at  last  passed  for  a  partial  suppressioa 
of  this  growing  nuisance,  and  before  six  months  had  elapsed  I  b^an 
to  see  a  wonderful  change  in  vegetation.  My  general  health  also  im- 
proved, as  well  as  that  of  my  feimily.  I  lost  the  bad  headaches,  and  liad 
abetter  appetite,  although  my  accustomed  habits  were  the  same 
Hoses  began  to  bloom  again  that  had  hitherto  ceased ;  young  wood 
grew  up,  and  instead  of  dead  wood  I  had  to  thin  out  living  branches  \ 
and  all  other  plants  experienced  the  same  change— everything  that  I 
planted  did  tolerably  well.  This  season  I  have  had  more  bloom  and 
healthy  foliage  than  for  some  years  past,  although  the  treatment  is 
the  same.  The  children  that  visit  the  garden  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air,  look  more  lively ;  all  this  I  attribute  to  the  partial  suppreasioii 
of  the  smoke  nuisance. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  the  opening  of  public  and  private 
grounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  and  their  children. 
The  class  of  persons  that  were  permitted  to  walk  during  the  hot 
summer  evenings  in  these  grounds  formerly  were  very  superior  to 
what  we  now  have.  Well  clothed  children  only,  and  with  tlieir 
parents,  were  admitted  fifteen  years  back;  but  as  city  houses  in- 
creased in  trade,  and  dwellings  were  converted  into  warehouses,  sod 
railways  became  so  convenient,  these  families  began  to  take  houstft 
short  distance  out  of  town;  consequently,  the  poorer  class  were  the 
only  visitors  to  admit.  These  by  degrees,  if  accompanied  by  their 
parents,  were  let  in,  and  their  conduct  was  so  good  that  I  foood 
that  I  had  much  less  trouble  with  them  than  with  the  former.  I 
appealed  to  the  late  master  of  the  garden  to  admit  all  if  modmteljr 
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cldan,  as  they  nsed  to  assemble  round  the  gate,  begging  to  go  in,  one 
saying,  *  I  have  washed  my  face  ;*  another,  '  I  have  cleaned  my 
shoes  ;*  another,  '  My  mother  has  mended  my  coat  and  trousers ;' 
'  I  have  got  a  clean  shirt  on.'  The  girls  would  say,  '  I  have  a  dean 
froc]^'  '  Pray,  sir,  let  me  in ;  I  wont  pluck  the  flowers,  or  make  a 
noise.'  Having  received  the  necessary  permission  to  let  all  in,  I  let 
them,  being  satisfied  they  would  do  me  credit,  as  &r  as  general 
behaviour  goes ;  and  such  has  been  the  result  up  to  this  hour. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  garden  full  of  flowers  visited  by  from  200,000  to 
300,000  little  unprotected  children  of  the  poorest  class,  from  two  to 
ten  years  of  age,  and  only  one  solitary  flower  plucked  by  an  infeint 
too  young  to  know  better.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  more  public  and 
private  playgrounds  of  this  description  were  opened  to  the  poorer 
olass  it  would  do  unlimited  good  towards  improving  their  minds 
and  their  domestic  habits.  Many  a  poor  child  would  have  its 
dirty  skin  washed,  its  clothes  mended,  and  made  clean,  that  now 
goes  about  the  streets  in  dirt  and  rags.  Respecting  the  parents  of 
the  working  class,  I  find  they  daily  improve  in  sober  and  domestic 
habits,  if  the  least  enoouragement  is  held  out  to  them.  I  could 
iiistanoe  two  or  three  hundred  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
this  season.  I  cultivate  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  chrysanthemums 
with  success ;  the  opening  of  these  gardens  gives  an  opportunity  to 
these  working  men  to  see  how  I  manage  them.  The  lovers  of  this 
flower,  who  are  favoured  with  a  sunny  spot  of  groimd,  come  in  by 
■oores  in  the  course  of  the  week,  to  ask  information  of  me  how  I  grow 
them  so  fine  ;  and  they  perhaps  beg  a  cutting  or  two.  This  starts 
them  off  to  grow  them ;  and  I  am  often  challenged  to  see  myself 
beaten  by  my  pupils ;  and  they  do  beat  me,  too.  I  am  invited  to  go 
ftnd  visit  them,  and  see  their  little  production ;  and  it  is  truly 
pleasing  to  see  how  much  they  seem  to  enjoy  their  bit  of  garden. 
They  tell  me  it  fills  up  all  their  leisure  hours  of  a  morning  and 
evening ;  they  have  scarcely  time  to  go  in  and  smoke  a  pipe ;  it 
keeps  them  from  public-houses  in  the  evenings,  and  visitors  coming 
to  see  the  flowers,  find  the  house  and  children  clean  when  they  call. 
The  next  neighbours  copy  their  example,  and  so  it  passes  from 
one  to  another.  I  already  belong  to  twelve  floral  societies,  numbering 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  members  each,  and  not  one  shabby  man 
amongst  them.  Very  rarely  do  you  find  a  man  who  is  fond  of  flowers 
taken  up  for  misdemeanour  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  room  to  exhibit  their  flowers  in  :  they  are  often 
obliged  to  show  them  at  public-houses,  and  also  to  hold  their  monthly 
meetings  there,  having  no  other  place  to  go  t-o.  I  >vish  each  |)arish 
had  its  free  public  room  for  these  poor  men  to  meet  at,  and  hold  the 
shows.  Such  places  are  much  wanted,  find  would  cost  very  little  for 
a  parish.  At  Hackney,  a  society  wishing  to  show  its  flowera  at  the 
IVLmor  Booms,  the  charge  was  eight  guineas;  at  the  Albion  Baths 
they  wanted  10^. ;  the  school-rooms  could  not  be  spared ;  consequently 
they  had  to  go  to  a  public-house,  much  against  their  wish.  There  is 
another  great  objection  to  holding  these  meetings  at  such  houses ; 
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the  members  drink,  and  get  excited,  which  creates  quarrelsome  dis- 
cussion, and  makes  quarrels  where  none  before  existed.  If  one 
parish  would  be  persuaded  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  free  publie- 
room  for  the  working-classes,  others  would  be  sure  to  follow.  It 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  pound  to  the  working  man. 


Literary  and  Musical  Entertainments  far  the  People. 
By  Samuel  Taylor. 

The  Staffordshire  potteries  comprise  eighteen  towns  and  vilkgoB, 
forming  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Stoko-upon-Trent,  including 
the  municipal  borough  of  Hanley.  The  district  extends  about  ten 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  two  miles  in  the  widest  part  from 
east  to  west,  with  exhaustless  coal  and  ironstone  mines,  and  has  a 
population  of  100,000  inhabitants,  employed  at  the  forge,  in  the 
mines,  and  in  the  manu&cture  of  porcelain  and  earthenwares. 

It  had  long  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that  for  a  population  so 
numerous,  whose  physical  toil  was  so  arduous  and  unrenutting,  tiie 
means  of  innocent  and  rational  recreation  should  scarcely  exist,  ^ile 
temptations  to  vicious  indulgences  should  abound ;  and  that  the  omlj 
sources  of  amusemeut  should  be  so  questionable  in  form  and  so  disu- 
trous  in  results. 

About  two  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  effect  an  improvement  in  this 
respect,  *  Literary  and  Musical  Eutertaiuments  for  the  People'  were 
instituted  at  Hanley.  These  entertainments  consist  of  from  three  to 
four  readings  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each,  from  the  best  authoR, 
with  intervals  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  last  about  two  hours,  opening  at  half-past  seven  siul 
closing  at  half-past  nine  o'clock.  They  ai"o  held  in  the  Town-hall 
on  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  have  proved  so  attractive  and 
successful  that  the  Hall,  which  had  on  all  former  occasions  been 
found  ample  for  the  public  convenience,  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
insufficient  to  accoiumodate  the  numbers  who  flocked  nightly  to 
attend  those  entertainments,  for  on  many  occasions  hundreds  had  to 
retire  unable  to  gain  admission,  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  room. 
At  fii-st  admission  was  free,  the  funds  being  supplied  by  a  few  friends 
to  popular  improvement.  But  one  evening  a  working  man  from  the 
body  of  the  hall  arose,  and  voluntarily  proposed  that  an  admission  fee 
of  one  peimy  should  be  charged  in  future.  This  proposition  was 
received  with  acclamation,  and  carried  most  enthusiastically ;  and  thu^ 
by  the  act  of  the  people  themselves,  the  entertainments  were  nuide 
self-supporting,  for  the  small  sum  charged  proved  sufficient  to  defwr 
all  expenses,  and  leave  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  at  the 
end  of  each  session. 

Eight  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  district,  observing  the  success 
which  attended  the  entertainments  at  Hanley,  instituted  similar  jirc^ 
ceedings,  and  with  equal  success.      During  the  last  session,  which 
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commenced  in  October,  1857,  ^^^  closed  in  April,  1858,  not  fewer 
than  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  admissions  took  place,  although 
some  of  the  most  populous  towns  began  so  late  in  the  season  as  not 
to  be  able  to  give  more  than  six  or  eight  entertainments,  and  these 
by  way  of  experiment ;  but  all  closed  with  the  determination  of  re- 
opening in  October.  Stoke-upon-Trent,  which  came  last  in  the  field, 
closed  its  proceedings  on  the  3rd  of  May,  in  presence  of  an  audience 
of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred  people  ;  and  so  successful  did  the 
committee  find  the  experiment,  and  so  well  satisfied  were  they  with 
the  result,  that  they  ofiered  a  prize  to  any  working  man  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject. 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  these  entertainments  of  a  most 
encouraging  nature,  and  which  is  deserving  of  particular  mention, — 
viz.,  that  wherever  they  have  been  tried  the  largest  room  that  could 
be  obtained  has  proved  too  small  to  accommodate  the  numbers  who 
have  applied  for  admission.  It  ought  also  to  be  stated  that  the 
literary  and  musical  stafi*  has  consisted,  in  many  instances,  of  persons 
who,  heretofore,  have  confined  the  exercise  of  their  talents  to  the 
drawing-room  ;  while  the  amount  and  quality  of  musical  acquirements 
amongst  the  working  class,  developed  during  the  proceedings,  were 
both  surprising  and  gratifying.  T^e  deep  and  active  interest  which 
persons  of  all  conditions  have  taken  in  these  entertainments,  and  the 
support  rendered  to  them  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  ministers  of  all  denominations,  are  not  only  a  guarantee  for  their 
future  success,  but  indicate  their  high  moral  tendency,  and  the  great 
desire  all  classes  have  to  meet  together  to  participate  in  pleasures 
which  all  can  share  free  from  political  difierences  and  sectarian  ani- 
mosities. Wealthy  manufacturers  have  been  seen  reading  to  their 
workmen,  and  the  delicately  trained  and  accomplished  lady  has  thrown 
aside  reserve,  and  played  and  sang  to  her  humbler  neighbours ;  and 
the  people  have  repaid  with  interest  such  instances  of  kindness  by 
the  propriety  of  their  demeanour  and  by  the  most  grateful  demon- 
strations. 

When  these  entertainments  were  first  instituted  BEanley  had  about 
twenty  music  saloons,  connected  with  licensed  public  houses  and  beer- 
bouses.  Before  the  close  of  the  second  session  there  was,  I  believe, 
hardly  one  left ;  certainly  not  one  in  a  condition  so  flourishing  as 
formerly.  Great  numbers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  seek  recrea- 
tion at  such  places  have  been  remarkable  for  their  regular  and  punc- 
tual attendance  at  these  entertainments,  and  the  marked  attention 
they  have  paid  to  the  proceedings.  Whole  families  belonging  to  the 
working  classes  attended  them  regularly,  and  husbands  and  fathers, 
accustomed  to  seek  amusement  in  haunts  of  vice,  have  learned 
how  great  and  pure  is  the  pleasure  arising  from  innocent  yet  cheerful 
recreation,  shared  in  common  with  their  wives  and  families.  That 
mere  novelty  was  not  the  charm  which  drew  the  people  to  them  is 
clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  eagerness  to  gain  admission  was  greater 
at  the  dose  of  the  second  than  of  the  first  year's  proceedings.  The 
truth  is,  they  meet — to  a  limited  extent,  it  is  true--ft  great  public 
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want,  which  had  long  been  felfc,  though  rarely  gratified,  bnt  the  ex- 
istence and  intensity  of  which  have  been  abundantly  proved.  In  i 
community  like  ours,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  paas  the  greater 
part)  of  their  lives  in  one  ceaseless  round  (^  ^dbausting  toil,  there 
must  exist  the  desire  for  occasional  relaxation  and  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, and  it  must  and  will  be  had  of  some  kind,  somehow  and 
somewhere.  *  All  work  and  no  play  make  Jack'  not  only  ^  a  dull/ 
but  in  times  of  excitement  a  dangerous  '  fellow.'  Ho  oontiBsts  his 
own  dreary  existence  with  the  ever  varying  pleasures  enjoyed  by  h» 
superiors,  and  disciisses  with  his  fellows  over  his  pipe  and  his  beer  the 
causes  of  such  a  widely  different  &,te.  Unable  to  solve  the  sociai 
problem,  he  regards  the  rich  man's  lot  with  envy,  and  corses  his  own, 
temporarily  drowning,  too  often,  alas !  the  recollection  of  his  supposed 
wrongs,  and  subduing  his  rancour  by  drinking  confusion  to  all  his 
wealthier  neighbours,  the  sad  end  being  too  frequently  his  own  roin 
and  that  of  his  innocent  family.  The  gradual  spread  of  this  evil, 
which  has  been  truly  denominated  the  national  vice,  shows  that  mere 
precept  and  lecturing  are  insufficient  to  check  its  progress.  Pren, 
pulpit,  and  platform  have  their  respective  spheres  and  duties,  and 
mighty  agents  they  are  in  the  economy  of  a  nation,  but  they  do  noi» 
because  they  cannot,  completely  satisfy  the  full  demands  of  man's 
entire  moral  nature.  It  is  not  enough  to  warn  men  against  temptir 
tion,  you  must  surround  them  with  sources  of  enjoyment  as  attractiTe^ 
inexpensive,  cheerful,  and  innocent,  as  the  present  temptations  are 
alluring,  vicious,  and  destructive.  Man  has  need  of  holidays  to  rest 
his  body,  relax  his  mind,  and  open  his  heart.  It  has  seemed  easier  to 
find  employment  for  labour  than  healthy  and  innocent  relaxation 
from  that  labour.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  if  wwk 
supply  the  daily  bread,  it  is  cheerfulness  gives  it  a  relish.  Whit 
people  need  is  amusement,  without  brutality  or  degradation ;  enjoy- 
ment without  selfishness;  in  a  word,  entertainments  which  ^iiJl 
please  everybody,  and  shame  nona  *  We  are  told,'  says  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  *  that  the  Arcadians,  as  their  climate  was  peculiarij 
chill  and  gloomy'  (in  modem  phrase,  English), '  sought  to  count^^ 
its  influence  by  assemblies,  music,  and  a  gay  and  cheerful  education. 
Thus  did  legislation  conquer  nature;  not  with  unhappy  efiTects,  for  the 
Arcadians  were  no  less  remarkable  for  their  benevolence  and  pietj 
than  for  their  passion  for  music,  and  their  gaiety  of  disposition.'  It 
is  unnecessary  to  seek  legislative  aid  in  our  arrangements  ;  all  that 
is  required  is,  that  those  in  authority  in  the  difierent  localities  shoold 
aflbrd  every  facility  to  popular  amusements,  by  permitting  the  use  of 
public  halls  on  easy  and  liberal  terms,  and  that  they,  together  with  a 
few  other  public-spirited  men  in  each  locality,  should  iHX>mote  the 
institution  of  '  literary  and  musical  entertainments  for  the  people^* 
or  similar  means  of  popular  amusement  and  innocent  relaxation.  The 
good  that  will  follow  such  efibi-ts  will  more  than  repay  any  expen- 
diture of  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  devote  to  them.  Thepromoteit 
will  find  that  amusement  keeps  men  cheei*ful  and  contented,  engenders 
a  spirit  of  urbanity,  reconciles  the  poor  to  the  pleasures  of  the  neb, 
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which  are  of  the  same  sort,  though  in  another  sphere,  removes  the 
sense  of  hardship,  brings  men  together  in  those  genial  moments  when 
the  heart  opens,  and  care  is  forgotten.  It  is  humbly  hoped  that  the 
success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  promoters  of  those 
assemblies  in  the  Potteries  may  induce  similar  attempts  in  other 
places,  and  that  Miterarj  and  musical  entertainments  for  the  people' 
may  be  more  widely  extended,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  be  num- 
bered amongst  the  established  institutions  of  the  country. 


Tlie  Public  Walks  and  Recreation  Grounds  of  Nottingham, 
By  G.  W.  Enfield. 

The  exertions  which  are  being  made  by  the  large  towns  of  England 
to  obtain  parks  and  places  of  recreation  in  the  open  air  may  be 
regarded  as  a  laudable  effort  to  recover  and  retain  the  means  of 
healthful  enjoyment  and  athletic  sports  for  the  people. 

During  the  last  sixty  years,  towns  have  rapidly  grown  up,  and 
common  lands  in  rural  districts  have  been  enclosed  without  regard 
to  these  objects.  The  town  of  Nottingham  may  be  cited  as  an  instance 
in  which,  when  an  inclosure  did  take  place,  the  setting  apart  spaces 
for  recreation  was  made  a  prominent  object.  In  the  year  1845  *^ 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  enclosing  the  commonable  and 
waste  lands  surrounding  the  town,  containing  about  11 00  acres,  and 
the  Act  enabled  the  corporation  to  select  altogether  130  acres  for  the 
purpose  of  recreation,  of  which  50  acres  were  to  be  taken  out  of  lands 
immediately  surrounding  the  town,  and  80  acres  out  of  more  distant 
and  less  valuable  land. 

Out  of  the  50  acres,  about  17  acres  have  been  appropriated  as  an 
arboretum,  planted  with  trees,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  made 
available  for  school  and  other  parties,  by  ample  refreshment  rooms. 
About  nine  acres  have  been  set  out  on  different  sides  of  the  town  as 
cricket-grounds  and  play-grounds,  and  the  remaining  24  acres  have 
been  laid  out  as  Boulevards,  or  walks,  planted  with  trees,  extending 
round  considerable  parts  of  the  outskirts. 

The  80  acres  comprise  ground,  part  of  which  has  long  been  used 
as  a  race-course,  and  part  as  cricket-ground ;  and  another  part  of  it  is 
now  being  planted  and  laid  out  so  as  to  form  a  fine  terrace  walk. 

All  these  grounds  are,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  maintained  out 
of  the  rates  of  the  town,  aided  by  the  rent  of  a  small  allotment  of 
land  made  under  the  Inclosure  Act,  in  respect  of  the  claims  of  the 
householders  to  rights  of  common. 

That  these  groimds  and  walks  contribute  to  the  ornament  of  the 
town  as  well  as  to  the  pleasures  of  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly 
of  the  working-classes,  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  by  them  the 
flowers  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum  are  well  appreciated  and  care- 
fully respected  and  preserved.  The  people  of  Nottingham  have  long 
delighted  in  their  gardens,  and  the  town  and  Tillages  adjoining  it, 
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Gontaining  together  about  118,000  inhabitants,  have  nearly  3000 
small  gardens.  It  is  fonnd  that  the  holders  of  these  are  genenlly 
amongst  the  more  sober  and  well-conducted  members  of  sode^,  and 
that  thus  health  and  length  of  life  have  been  benefited  and  promoted. 
For  the  thousands  who  ^ve  not  their  own  gardens,  these  public  walfa 
and  recreation  grounds  are  especially  desirable  ;  and  while  the  cricket 
and  play-grounds  afford  space  for  exercise  for  the  young  away  from 
the  streets,  the  public  wa&s  and  the  arboretum  afford  a  constant  and 
safe  source  of  pleasure  to  the  older  and  to  the  infontine  population,  and 
cultivate  love  and  admiration  of  the  glorious  works  of  the  Creator, 
in  their  moral  influences  so  purifying  and  elevating. 

Following  the  worthy  example  of  Liverpool  as  to  the  mode  of 
making  the  grounds  most  useful,  it  is  now  proposed  to  fit  up  one  of 
the  grounds  in  the  heart  of  the  poorer  population  for  g3rmnastic 
exercises,  and  to  decorate  it,  and  one  of  the  cricket  grounds,  with 
drinking  fountains,  which  a  liberal  inhabitant  has  offered  to  present 
Lodges  have  been  built,  or  are  about  to  be  built,  on  or  near  the 
several  recreation  grounds,  with  a  view  to  some  d^preeof  surveillanoe, 
which  is  requisite  as  well  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  fii^uent  them, 
as  of  the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  rivalry  of  different  large  towns  in  thus  promoting  the  good  nad 
enjoyment  of  the  people  is  highly  to  be  commended ;  and  it  seems  wise 
and  reasonable  that  large  and  wealthy  communities  should  secure 
for  themselves  these  wholesome  objects.  Small  towns  and  oountiy 
villages  may,  at  less  cost,  but  with  like  advantages  to  themselves,  have 
their  recreation  grounds,  and  so  the  old  name  of  Merry  England  be 
in  this  way  still  honoured  and  remembered  by  coming  generations. 


On  Penny  Savings  Banks,  and  their  Hxtension  by  means  of 
County  Associations.     By  E.  Akroyd,  M.P. 

THE  attention  of  Parliament  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of 
Savings  Banks  in  181 7.  Up  to  that  year  they  were  merely 
voluntary  associations,  established  by  leading  gentlemen  in  their  own 
localities.  In  order  to  protect  and  encourage  such  useful  institutions, 
Parliament  passed,  in  the  year  mentioned,  two  statutes— one  for 
England,  the  other  for  Ireland.  From  that  time  to  the  present  no 
less  than  eleven  statutes  have  been  passed;  and  recently,  further 
attempts  at  legislation  have  been  made,  resulting  in  the  appointment 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  select  Committee,  which  sat  during 
last  Session. 

From  the  Eeport  of  that  Committee  we  learn  that  the  first  savings 
bank  on  record  was  commenced  at  Edinburgh  in  1 809.  The  example 
was  followed  elsewhere;  and  there  were  already  several  savings 
banks  in  England  and  Ireland  when  the  first  London  savings  bank 
was  opened  in  181 6,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baring. 

In  measTuing  the  benefits  conferred  by  savings  banks  upon  the 
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people,  I  find,  by  a  return  from  the  National  Debt  Office,  that  out  of 
a  total  of  1,341,762  depositors  (contributing  32,984,023^.)  no  less 
than  1,139,919  depositors,  or  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  whole  were 
small  depositors  of  an  average  of  1 2L  each.  This  fact  is  a  striking 
proof  that  if  we  wish  to  extend  the  advantage  of  savings  banks  we 
must  cultivate  the  small  depositors,  and  turn  our  attention  to  small 
sums. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  existing  savings  banks  do  not  embrace 
in  their  operation  the  bulk  of  the  workmg-classes.  This  fact  has 
long  been  apparent  to  observant  philanthropists,  and  several  attempts 
have  been  made  by  voluntary  associations  to  supplement  the  ordinary 
savings  banks  by  smaller  depositaries. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  supplementary  banks,  called  Territorial 
Banks,  was  started  by  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers^  at  Edinburgh,  to  re- 
ceive deposits  as  low  as  one  penny  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Territorial  Banks  are  considered  as  feeders  to  the 
larger  savings  banks.  When  a  depositor's  balance  reaches  i^,  it  is 
required  to  be  reduced,  or  transferred  to  the  National  Security 
Savings  Bank.  In  Gla^ow  a  similar  system  has  been  in  operation 
for  several  years;  and  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mickle,  the 
actuary  of  the  Glasgow  Savings  Bank,  it  works  advantageously  for 
the  poorer  classes.  One  bank  of  this  description — the  Beurony  Bank 
— ^has  been  in  existence  for  Jive  years.  In  one  year  it  had  6155 
transactions,  amounting  only  to  273^.  received,  and  139^.  repaid. 
The  number  of  deposits  in  Fenny  Bajiks  we  may  therefore  conclude 
is  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  deposits  than  the 
number  in  ordinary  savings  banks. 

Mr.  Mickle  further  states,  that  the  present  mode  of  remunerating 
actuaries  and  agents — ^viz.,  by  a  percentage  upon  the  total  receipts, 
makes  it  the  interest  of  these  parties  to  discourage  small,  and  to 
encourage  large  depositors.  He  suggests  that  ane-third  of  the  remu- 
neration of  actuaries  should  be  derived  fix)m  capital,  and  two-thirds 
from  the  number  of  depositors,  so  as  to  hold  out  further  inducement 
to  cultivate  small  deposits. 

One  of  the  first  Penny  Banks  started  in  England  was  at  Hull,  in 
the  year  1849,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  proved  remarkably  successful  In  my  own 
neighbourhood,  at  Hali&x,  I  opened  a  Penny  Savings  Bank,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1852.  The  amount  received  from  1028  depositors,  since  the 
opening  of  the  Bank  to  October  2nd,  1858,  is  2303^.  6«.  id.,  and  the 
amount  paid  out,  1587^.  63,  6d. 

Also,  within  the  last  two  years,  another  Penny  Bank  has  been 
established  at  Halifax,  in  connexion  with  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
which  has  had  great  success.  The  idea  of  working  Penny  Banks  in 
connexion  with  Mechanics'  Institutes  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Sikes, 
of  Huddersfield,  in  the  year  1 850.  It  has  been  tried  successfully  in 
several  places  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  North  of 
England,  free  from  the  necessity  of  a  transfer  of  the  larger  accounts 
to  the  Government  savings  banks.  An  iutei*esting  paper  on  Penny 
Banks,  by  Bev.  Erskine  Clarke,  of  Derby,  is  printed  in  the  Transao- 
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tions  of  this  Association  for  1857.  This  paper  affords  aomo  t«1ii- 
able  information  on  Fenny  Banks  in  the  Midland  Counties — Bir- 
mingham, Derbj,  and  Lichfield.  The  success  of  these  experimsmtB 
serves  to  show  how  large  a  field  remains  open  for  cultivation. 

Penny  Banks,  then,  are  an  established  fact  They  have  been 
tested  under  various  circumstances  and  in  dififerent  localities^  and 
have  answered  their  purpose  admirably.  The  problem  remains  to  be 
solved  how  they  can  be  adopted  as  a  general  and  l^gal  system  to 
<50ver  the  ground  loft  vacant  by  the  Government  savings  banks — 
how  they  can  be  used  as  a  lever  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  Such  an  institution  stands  on  the  very  threshold  of  Social 
Science.  We  do  not  want  to  degrade  the  opemtivea  to  the  condi- 
tion of  paupers — our  desire  is  to  help  them  to  husband  their  resources 
and  to  improve  their  economic  condition.  The  fature  of  a  woridng 
man,  who  has  a  large  family  and  earns  only  average  wages^  is  dis- 
heartening. Sickness,  hard  times,  and  loss  of  work  hang  over  his 
head,  and  he  is  able  to  make  but  slight  preparation  for  such  unwel- 
come visitors.  A  sick-club  may  relieve  him  during  temporary  iliness, 
but  against  loss  of  work  ho  has  no  resources,  unless  he  has  saved  from 
his  wages  a  little  store.  But  what  is  to  become  of  him  in  his  old 
age  ?  His  children,  if  married,  can  do  but  little  for  him  ;  and  so, 
when  he  can  no  longer  earn  his  own  living,  all  he  can  expect  or  hope 
for  is  a  small  weekly  allowance  from  the  relieving  ofiicer^  and  he  may 
consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  be  not  compelled  to  end  his  days  in 
the  pauper  prison,  separated  from  his  family  and  old  friends  and 
neighbours.  This  is  the  cheerless  prospect  opened  out  before  a  large 
majority  of  the  working  classes  of  our  countrymen ;  and  the  only 
practicable  mode  of  lifting  them  out  of  this  helpless  state,  is  to 
afibrd  them  a  ready  means  of  storing  up  every  spare  penny  for  the 
time  of  need. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  a  broad  and  comprehensive  scheme 
has  recently  been  matured,  and  is  about  to  be  commenced  in  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  combining  local  management  with  central 
supervision  and  control  The  rules  and  regulations  have  been  ap- 
proved and  certified  by  Sir  Alexander  Spearman  and  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt 
As  the  system  is  applicable  to  every  county  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  is  capable  of  easy  and  wide  extension,  I  will  endeavour  shortly 
to  sketch  its  outline. 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  it  may  be  called  a  Territorial 
Bank,  although  the  promotei's  were  in  total  ignorance  of  the  opinions 
of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  had  no  idea  that  he  had  anticipated 
their  project  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  districts  and  sub-districts 
of  the  Begistrar-Genend  form  the  divisions  of  the  Riding,  and  in 
each  division  a  District  Committee  will  be  appointed  to  superintend 
all  the  branches  within  the  sub-district  The  numl>er  of  branches 
being  unlimited,  may  seem  to  involve  great  risk ;  and  additional  pre- 
caution is  therefore  necessary  to  guaitl  against  such  risk,  by  fixing 
due  responsibility  upon  each  branch.  Mr.  Mickle  gives  useful  evi- 
dence upon  t\ua  \)om\i  XieSoT^  >i2!Eii^  ^\s^  Committee.     The  Glaigow 
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Bank  has  about  thirty  agencies — one  half  in  the  suburbs,  and  the 
other  in  small  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  agencies  are  formed 
by  benevolent  gentlemen  in  the  locality  joining  together  and  agreeing 
to  act  as  a  Committee  of  Superintendence  of  ^e  branch.  The  Com- 
mittee, before  opening  the  branch,  give  a  special  guarantee  to  the 
Central  Bank  in  Glasgow  that  they  will  make  good  to  depositors,  or 
to  the  Savings  Bank  in  Glasgow,  all  monies  wiUi  which  the  branch 
agent  or  actuary  may  be  entrusted  for  transmission  to  or  from  the 
said  branch.  No  loss  has  ever  been  sustained  from  these  agencieSy 
although  some  have  been  established  since  1844. 

The  West  Riding  Bank  has  opened  a  general  Guarantee  Fund,  to 
give  confidence  and  security  to  the  depositors ;  but  it  may  further  be 
necessary  to  adopt  the  Glasgow  system,  and  to  obtain  from  each 
branch  a  similar  security  against  defalcation  by  the  actuary.  By  such 
a  method  the  Central  Bank  is  insured  against  loss  from  its  branchesi 
however  numerous  they  may  become.  The  Bank  will  be  under  the 
management  of  managers  and  trustees.  The  qualification  for  a 
manager  is  a  subscription  of  20I.  to  the  guarantee  fund,  and  for  a 
trustee,  a  subscription  of  100^.  The  liability  of  the  parties  subscrib- 
ing to  the  guarantee  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  subscription, 
being  by  declaration  under  section  6  of  7  &  8  Vict,  c.  83.  There  are 
other  qualifications  for  the  office  of  manager  besides  that  of  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Guarantee.  A  donation  of  5^.,  or  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  not  less  than  lo^.,  constitute  an  alternative  qualification ;  and 
thirdly,  any  person  rendering  gratuitous  services  is  eligible  as  ma- 
nager. This  last  qualification  is  intended  as  an  encouragement  and  a 
special  honour  to  those  who  may  act  as  auditors  or  actuaries  without 
pecuniary  remuneration,  or  who  may  support  the  institution  in  other 
ways.  By  this  provision  clergymen  and  mimsters  of  religion,  and 
persons  of  small  means^  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  incur  pecuniary 
obligations^  may  lend  a  helping  hand  without  personal  expense  or 
liability. 

The  investment  of  the  deposits  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees,  who  have  power,  under  the  provisions  of  9  Geo.  4,  c  92, 
sect.  12,  '  to  invest  so  much  of  the  funds  as  may  not  be  required  for 
immediate  use  (or  to  meet  accruing  liabilities  of  the  central  or  branch 
banks)  in  the  Public  Funds;  or  upon  Government  or  real  securities  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  or  upon  debentures,  mortgages,  or  securities 
of  any  company  incorporated  by  charter  or  Act  of  Parliament^  and 
paying  a  dividend;  or  upon  the  security  of  any  county,  boroughi 
or  other  rates  authorised  to  be  levied  and  mortgaged  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament* 

A  large  proportion  of  the  investments  will  no  doubt  be  made  in 
securities  easily  convertible  into  cash. 

The  shrewd  managers  of  some  of  the  Scotch  banks,  and  e^>ecimlly 
the  Perth  Savings  Banks,  have  largely  used  the  powers  granted  under 
this  section  of  9  €^.  4,  c.  92,  to  invest  in  other  than  Government 
securities,  and  have  thereby  been  able  to  afford  to  their  depositors  a 
higher  rate  of  interest    But  these  powetB  of  tra^  m^^\xDk<m\»m^^^i^^ 
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seourities  are  essential  to  the  success  of  Pennj  Banks,  as  the  collec- 
tion of  small  sums  is  more  troublesome  and  expensive  than  that  of 
lai^e  sums,  and  for  this  reason  a  wider  margin  is  required  between 
the  interest  received  and  that  paid.  Assuming  that  investments  upon 
approved  securities  will  obtain  4  per  cent  whilst  the  interest  allowed 
to  depositors  is  3  per  cent,  by  this  means  a  dear  i  per  cent  will 
be  allowed  for  expenses  of  collection  and  management^  of  which 
one-half  might  be  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  collection  in  the 
branches,  and  the  remaining  half  to  the  expenses  of  central  and  dis- 
trict management,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  reserve  or  guarantee 
fund.  The  expenses  of  collection  ought  not  to  be  paid  by  a  percentage 
upon  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  but  upon  the  numb^  of  open 
accounts,  so  as  to  encourage  the  formation  of  small  deposits. 

In  the  rules  of  the  West  Riding  Bank  a  searching  and  careful  audit 
of  accounts  is  provided.  Each  branch  has  its  auditor  as  well  as  its 
actuary,  and  a  statement  of  every  individual  account  will  be  made  out 
yearly.  The  number  of  each  depositor's  book,  but  not  the  name 
of  the  holder,  will  be  put  in  the  usual  place  of  business  for  four  consecu- 
tive deposit  nights,  so  that  each  depositor  may  compare  the  balance 
with  that  in  his  book,  and  ascertain  its  correctness. 

An  auditor  will  be  appointed  by  the  guarantee  managers  to  audit  the 
general  accounts,  and  to  draw  up  a  financial  statement  annually.  As 
8ie  guarantee  is  applicable  to  make  good  any  deficiency,  the  sub- 
scribers thereto  will  doubtless  take  care  to  secure  a  faithful  audit 

In  the  larger  branches,  with  nimierous  depositors,  they  might  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

1st.  A  juvenile  class  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2nd.  Adult  males  above  eighteen. 

3rd.  Adult  females  above  eighteen. 

For  these  separate  classes  different  hours  for  collection  or  different 
evenings  might  be  set  apart.  Female  depositors  should  receive  eveiy 
facility  and  encouragement,  because  women  are  naturally  more  carefol 
and  provident  than  men.  The  mothers  of  large  families  and  widows 
will  find  a  Penny  Bank  a  help  in  time  of  need. 

In  the  populous  districts,  the  bank  might  be  open  every  evening 
for  one  or  two  hours,  but  for  small  branches  in  the  country  one  or 
two  evenings  in  the  week  might  suffice,  especially  Friday  or  Saturday 
evenings,  when  employers  usually  pay  wages.  During  the  day  it  is 
almost  useless  to  open  a  small  savings  bank  for  the  working  classes ; 
as  of  necessity  a  large  majority  are  at  work.  By  limiting  the  periods  of 
collection,  expenses  may  be  reduced  without  material  inconvenience  to 
the  depositors. 

In  most  instances  probably  a  school-room  or  Mechanics*  Institute 
might  afford  a  convenient  place  of  business. 

With  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  deposits,  the  rules  provide  that 
a  week's  notice  shall  be  given  for  sums  under  5^  ;  and  a  fortnight's 
notice  for  larger  amounts.  But  although  this  precautionary  power  of 
notice  may  be  useful  to  prevent  fraud,  yet  in  practice  it  will  be 
desirable  to  adopt  tYie  ^coXaScl  ^^xi^  wA  \*i  ^i^tgbik^  ^\iA  depositors  to 
draw  out  amail  suma  ou  ^«ina».^.    Ts^a  W««t  \5wi,  ^c^»^Tv^:^tsu^  '^ 
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^6i*e  prosperous  the  hmk,  Mr,  IMiekle,  whose  evid^neo  I  Imve 
already  quoted,  gives  it  eniphaticallj  aa  his  opinion  that  the  worldng 
B&yings  banks  should  be  as  tittle  eiLcnmbereil  with  forms  and  rcatric- 
tioiis  aa  possible.  The  j)enny  or  small  savings  bank  should  fulfil 
towardii  the  poor  umn  of  Buiall  means  precLaely  the  siime  fuuctioiis  aa 
an  ordinary  baak  does  to  ita  more  i«realthy  customer — ^to  receive  all 
Bparc^  ^ndif  and  to  repay  the  same  when  and  as  requii-ed^  usually  on 
demand. 

Care  is  taken  in  the  ruleii  of  the  West  Hiding  Bank  to  prevent 
the  actuary  retaining  in  his  possaasion  any  large  sum.  The  amonnt 
of  cash  requii^ed  to  meet  expected  demandi^  will  be  fixed,  and  any 
ijxcesa  must  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  l>efore  the  next  deposit 
night.  By  the  simple  pi'eeaution  of  appointiug  as  treasurer  a  banker 
of  undoubted  credit  and  standing  in  the  dL^trict^  additional  safety  may 
be  obtained,  besides  a  regular  and  independent  verification  of  all 
reoeipts  and  payments  from  the  actuary  of  the  bank.  All  cheques  on 
the  treasurer  for  repayment  to  be  signed  by  throe  parties  :  actuary^ 
auditor,  and  district  comptroller.  These  sateguards^  if  well  worked, 
will  clot^  any  possible  opening  for  such  shameless  and  extensive  frauds 
as  occun^d  at  Il4jchdale  and  at  Dublin* 

The  management  of  the  branch  banks  is  to  he  conducted  by  com- 
mittees nnder  the  supervision  of  a  district  comniittee,  and  the  whole 
under  the  control  of  a  central  committee*  The  chairman  of  each 
bmnch  committee  will  be  e^-o^do  member  of  the  district  committee, 
and  the  chairman  of  eaeh  district  committee,  a  member  of  the  cent  ml 
committee.  General  meetings  of  th43  tiiistees  and  managers  are  to  be 
held  annually.  A  secretaiy  and  an  accountant  will  be  apiMinted  for 
the  central  committee ;  also  district  treasui*ers  or  bankei^,  besides  a 
central  treasurer  or  banker,  through  whom  probably  will  be  passed 
all  investments  by  the  trustees. 

Independently  of  the  higher  rate  of  interest  obtained  by  the  trnsi* 
te^  through  their  choice  of  investment  as  compared  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Public  Funds,  other  collateral  advants^ea  arise.  The 
accumulations  of  savings  are  not  drained  fi^om  the  district,  but  may 
be,  partially  at  least,  invested-in  local  sociiritiea.  The  circuhition,  too^ 
is  maintained  when  some  portion  of  the  specie  paid  out  of  tho  local 
banks  for  wages  flows  back  again  through  the  same  channel.  The 
amount  of  investments  ia  the  Funds  on  account  of  savings  banks 
already  amounts  to  d early  thirty- five  miUions.  An  annual  loss  is 
austained  by  the  Treasury,  although  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
lias  rea|>ed  some  advantages  by  the  convenient  but  iiTegiUar  use  of 
thb*  Imlant^  in  the  purcliase  and  sale  of  Exchequer  Bills,  On  public 
gi-ounds  then  it  is  undesirable  to  augment  this  balance  to  any  great 
extent,  aud  thereby  to  inflict  probably  a  heavy  loss  npoii  the  Treasury, 
Henc5e,  a  further  argument  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  powers 
of  investment  sanctioned  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  West  Hiding 
Penny  Bavings  Bank. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  rules  for  the  deposit  of  funds  by  friendly 
societies,  and  it  ibrmed  a  part  of  the  originii  d^i^  ol  \k<i*.  T^iT^OiEi'yetm 
of  the  Penny  Bunk  to  work  it  in  conneKioiL  m^V  a.  ^fl:ciV\^^Ta.^  ^iK^<t\2^^ 
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although  aa  a  separate  concern.  There  would  be  no  great  difficultj 
in  arranging  for  the  payment  of  sick  relief  and  also  of  death  and 
other  claims  by  the  bank  upon  the  presentation  of  chequee  sigiied  by 
the  responsible  officers  of  any  friendly  society  which  may  choose  to 
make  deposits  with  the  bank.  The  collections  from  members  of  local 
clubs  might  be  deposited  with  the  branch  bank  on  the  very  erening 
of  their  collection,  and  thus  probably  greater  safety  insured  for  the 
club  funds. 

By  some  such  arrangement  as  that  now  suggested,  these  Penny 
Banks  might  be  made  most  valuable  institutions  for  the  members  d 
friendly  societie& 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  of  the  West  Riding 
Bank  already  amoimt  to  nearly  aoool,  besides  handsome  donations 
for  preliminary  expenses.  Annual  subscriptions  have  also  been 
received  to  cover  any  deficiency  iu  the  extra  cost  of  collecting 
small  deposits.  But  as  the  bank  retains  the  power  of  receiving 
larger  sums  to  the  same  extent  as  the  ordinary  savings  banks,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  profit  of  the  larger  balances  will  compen* 
sate  the  loss  on  the  smalL 

The  coimty  division,  adopted  by  the  West  Biding  Bank,  has 
many  advantages  for  convenient  working  and  active  supervision. 
Within  the  same  county  all  the  leading  and  influential  gentlemen 
and  the  magistrates  are  accustomed  to  meet  and  associate  with 
each  other.  The  county  town  is  generally  a  convenient  centre  for 
the  head  bank,  whence  there  is  a  facility  of  communication  with 
the  other  towns  and  villages  where  branches  are  likely  to  be  opened 
Bifch  an  organization  has  already  been  tried  at  Exeter  with  encou- 
raging success  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 

It  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  by  Mr. 
Shopland,  the  Actuary  of  the  Exeter  Bank,  that  it  has  nearly  loo 
branches  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  35,000  depositors.  WiUi  this 
number  of  branches  there  are  only  15  paid  agents,  the  others  act 
gratuitously  from  motives  of  benevolence,  and  are  chiefly  clergymen, 
county  magistrates,  and  gentlemen  of  respectability.  Most  of  these 
branches  are  simply  places  of  deposit  for  savings ;  and  before  the 
depositor  can  draw  out  any  money,  a  month*s  notice  must  be  given 
to  the  Central  Bank.  Notwithstanding  this  serious  obstacle  a  large 
business  is  transacted  by  the  Exeter  Bank,  and  through  ita  salutary 
action  great  benefits  are  conferred  upon  the  industriad  classes.  No 
loss  or  defalcation  has  been  sustained  from  these  numerous  and 
unpaid  agencies. 

Besides  the  voluntary  aid  of  individuals,  there  are  in  the  West 
Biding  a  variety  of  associations  already  established  which  aflford  iieca- 
liar  advantages  for  the  formation  of  branch  banks ; — for  instance, 
mechanics'  institutions  and  schools,  which  are  found  in  every  village. 
The  clergy  and  ministers  of  religion  might  also  bring  their  influence 
to  bear  in  promoting,  by  this  means,  the  temporal  oomfort  of  their 
flocks,  as  well  aa  tkeix  ^^ixitual  wel&re. 

In  the  preceding  wnwikal  Vw^\»fv^\»i««Xi^^\j^^'^jiij^Qii  the 
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principles  of  the  projected  West  Biding  scheme,  by  which  Penny 
Savings  Banks  may  spread  over  the  kingdom,  and  become  permanent 
institutions.  They  should  be  distributed  as  numerously  and  as  regu« 
larly  as  the  post-offices  and  their  branches,  which  are  in  feet  penny 
depositories,  although  not  penny  banks. 

If  I  should  succeed  in  drawing  the  attention  of  practical  men  to 
the  important  branch  of  Social  Science  touched  upon  in  this  paper, 
my  object  will  have  been  accomplished. 


WOBKHOUSE  MANAGEMENT. 


Self-supporting  Pauper  Labour,    By  George  Carr,  Governor 
of  the  Liverpool  Workhouse. 

IN  introducing  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  '  Self-supporting  Pauper 
Labour,'  it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  'Workhouse  test,*  has  been,  in  all  its  bearings,  practically 
tried  under  my  own  immediate  observation;  and  if  I  entertain 
opinions  adverse  to  that  system,  so  fer  as  it  relates  to  the  able-bodied 
paupers,  such  opinions  are  the  result  of  convictions  forced  upon  my 
mind  after  siicteen  years*  attention  to  the  question.  The  impossibility 
under  that  system  of  extracting  from  an  able-bodied  pauper,  even  an 
approximation  to  a  fair  day's  labour,  is  known  to  every  workhouse 
official,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  a  fair  subject  for  inquiry  whether 
there  is  not  something  radically  wrong  in  any  system  which  renders 
such  an  admission  as  universal  as  this  is  known  to  be.  And  if,  on 
inquiry,  it  be  found  that  that  system  rests  upon  unsound  principles, 
then  the  inquiry  naturally  turns  to  the  important  question,  What 
is  the  remedy  to  be  applied  ? 

The  subject  of  dealing  with  able-bodied  paupers  had  heretofore 
presented  so  many  difficulties,  that  one  was  wont  to  turn  with 
despair  from  the  task ;  and  after  more  than  a  dozen  years'  anxious 
thought  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  question,  I  myself  was  forced  to 
conclude  that  under  the  old  workhouse  system  all  attempts  to  ei*adi- 
oate  this  class  must  and  would  prove  abortive.  But  if  we  consider 
and  closely  examine  what  the  *  workhouse  system'  really  means,  I 
think  we  shall  find  very  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  rightly  attributing 
the  feilure  of  all  previous  attempts  to  the  very  '  system'  which  has 
been  so  long  cherished  as  affisrding  the  most  valuable  means  of  dealing 
with  able-bodied  pauperism.  The  system  consists  of  a  denial  of  relief 
of  any  kind  to  the  able-bodied,  except  within  the  workhouse,  and 
this  is  insisted  on,  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  what  is  called  the 
'  workhouse  test'  It  is  argued  that  this  '  test,'  which  means  con- 
finement within  the  workhouse,  separation  from  friends,  strini^rL^ 
r^plations  as  to  classifioation,  diet,  oleaxiAmeea  «si<\  \^^3k&Vv2PQ;t^  \a 
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which  is  added  a  distasteful  and  monotonoTis  labour  test^  will  amply 
suffice,  if  properly  carried  out,  to  suppress,  as  &r  as  it  can  be  done, 
all  able-bodied  pauperism.  That  this  system  has  fiiiled,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  &ct,  that  able-bodied  paupers  are  to  be  found  in  eveiy 
workhouse  in  the  kingdom. 

The  able-bodied  in  every  workhouse  are  known  to  consist  of  two 
classes — ^first^  those  who  use  the  workhouse  when  occasionally  unaUe 
to  find  employment,  but  who  do  really  desire  to  be  self-supporting ; 
and  secondly,  those  who  look  upon  the  workhouse  as  a  home,  and  who 
will  make  no  effort  to  live  by  their  own  industry.  Unfortunately, 
the  latter  class  are  those  most  known  to  workhouse  authorities  as 
able-bodied  paupers.  They  have  for  the  most  part  been  reared  in  the 
workhouse,  are  well-acquainted  with  its  rules,  and  are  generally  veiy 
idly-disposed  and  vicious,  and  it  is  these  who  present  the  grand  diffi- 
culty. They  despise  the  position  of  the  ))oor  servant-girl — I  am  now 
speediing  of  able-bodied  women — deprived  of  her  independence,  or,  as 
they  term  it,  liberty — cooped  up,  from  week's  end  to  week's  end, 
within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  kitchen  ;  and  on  this  principle  they  act, 
for  it  rarely  happens  that  one  of  them  can  be  induced  to  remain  in 
service. 

Now  let  us  apply  our  test  to  this  class.  As  regards  the  clasiifici- 
tion,  separation  from  friends,  &c,,  these  are  of  no  avaU.  Accustomed 
as  this  class  is  to  their  application  from  childhood,  and  use  being 
second  nature,  they  feel  this  portion  of  the  test  in  no  way  galling. 
Indeed,  as  to  friends,  they  have,  very  generally,  none,  except  among 
those  with  whom  they  are  in  daily  association.  It  remains,  then, 
to  consider  how  far  the  '  labour  test'  is  equal  to  the  task  imposed 
upon  it.  The  pauper  knows  and  feels  that,  work  or  play,  the  same 
food  and  accommodation  await  her ;  that  work  she  ever  so  little,  or 
ever  so  hard,  these  are  neither  diminished  nor  improved.  In  &ct, 
there  is  no  motive,  no  inducement  to  them  to  work,  no  reward,  no 
encouragement,  but  one  eternal  task ;  so  that  they  view  work  as  a 
punishment,  and  their  officers  as  taskmasters,  combine  against  the 
latter,  and  resort  to  every  imaginable  pretext  and  scheme  to  avoid 
labour.  They  cannot  possibly  gain  a  penny  by  working,  and  thej 
therefore  practise,  and  become  expert  at  feigning  sickness  and  con- 
cocting £Eil8e  excuses,  and,  in  fact,  do  anything  to  defeat  what  th€j 
consider  as  a  cruel  attempt  to  rob  them  of  their  labour.  They  lode 
upon  their  right  to  relief  as  undoubted,  but  they  cannot  and  will  not 
believe  that  by  any  law,  human  or  divine,  they  are  bound  to  pay 
for  that  relief  by  work.  Mark,  that  under  this  system,  the  task  of 
extracting  labour  in  return  for  relief  devolves  on  the  officers  of 
workhouses,  whilst  since  the  pauper  gains  nothing  by  working,  it  is 
contrary  to  human  nature  to  suppose  that  every  means  will  not  he 
resorted  to  to  render  all  attempts  at  extraction  abortive.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  every  means  are  resorted  to  for  that  purpose,  and  what 
is  the  result  ?  It  is  this.  The  workhouse  able-bodicMi  paupers  an 
converted  into  a  n\0T0^fe,\«k3.y,  vicious  set,  determined  to  live  on  the 
industry  of  their  nc\^\Wvre,  \fe^>a&\Ti^  Xa  \!B»iRa  KJckSi  Vs^a^  ^T^ttion  to 
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become  self-supporting,  and  aettliiig  tlow 
and  iucorrigiblo  d rones.     This  I  pronoun cq 
workhouse  systfim  on  the  old  plaiL 

And  now  aa  to  the  remedy*  But  fiiftit  let  us  stop  and  explain 
what  is  to  be  understood  hy  the  term  'able-hodied* — ss  meaning  an 
adult  pei-soflj  robust  and  bealthy^  and  capable  of  earning  a  living  hy 
the  sweat  of  liia  brow.  It  ia  clear  aiicli  a  pei-son  can  never  become  a 
jmuper  m  long  as  he  can  exchange  in  the  labour  ma*-fcet  his  labour 
for  money,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  procure  for  liini  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  person  who  can  exchange  this 
labour  of  his  for  money,  but  who  will  not,  preferring  to  live  on  the 
industry  of  othei^,  commits  a  crime  against  socioty*  Now,  the  j>oor 
laws  prescribe  that  destitution  (fhall  constitute  a  title  to  relief,  and 
under  thij  pleA  a  door  is  ojjen  to  the  worthless  and  the  lazy  to  com- 
mit the  crime  indicated.  In  the  relief  of  what  is  understood  to  bo 
destitution,  the  industrious  are  yeiy  frequently  eallod  on  to  main- 
tain the  idle  and  vicious.  To  relieve,  then,  the  really  destitute,  whilst 
we  effectually  gimrd  the  ratepayer  agninst  supporting  the  worthless 
panper,  is  the  object  to  be  gained.  With  that  view,  I  would  abolish 
at  once  gratuitous  relief  to  the  abIo*VirHlicd.  They  jyosfiess  what  is 
equiTrtlent  to  money — bones  and  sinews— and  arc  destitute  merely 
l>ecause  they  cannot  find,  or  art?  laimlling  to  seek,  a  field  for  their 
exercise.  This  is  the  iiosition  of  gvl-tj  able-lKidied  applicant  for  re- 
lief*  Establish,  to  meet  his  case,  a  market  for  his  labonr,  but  let  the 
work  be  hard  and  unpalatable,  and  let  it  be  totally  impossible  for 
hint,  though  he  work  ever  so  hard,  to  bring  tip  his  wages  to  the 
amount  earned  by  the  ordinary  labourer  in  the  ordinary  labour 
market.  His  ilestttution  then  will  be  n^et  by  this  *  Rellef-by-I^bour 
System,*  in  which  the  principles  of  action,  under  the  old  workhouse 
system,  are  reversed.  Under  the  new  system  the  pauper  has  to  earn 
\m  bread  in  full  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  He  has  all  the  interest 
in  the  amount  of  work  he  does, — the  officer  who  overlooks  him  haa 
none.  If  he  works  little,  he  has  little  wages  to  i-eceive ;  and  if  he 
works  well,  he  is  j>aid  accordingly.  Ho  feels  that  his  existence  de* 
pends  upon  himself,  that  the  crust  he  eats  he  earns  j  and  hence,  I 
submit  there  imperceptibly  gi'ows  within  him  a  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence and  self-T-eliance  to  which  he  was  before  a  stranger.  This  is 
not  all.  Ho  finds  himself  labouring  in  a  low*priced  market,  and 
naturally  looks  about  for  more  wages  and  better  employment.  The 
spell  which  bound  him  to  the  workhouse  and  to  panperis*m  is  broken, 
and  he  feels  himself  emancipated  and  free^— free,  inasmuch  as  now, 
for  the  fiiTst  time  in  his  life,  he  supports  himself  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands. 

This  is  the  natural  csonBequence  &s  regards  the  old  claaa  of  prc- 
vioufely  incorrigible  p(ini>ers.  But  see  its  ejects  upon  the  casual  pauper 
— the  one  whom  I  have  indicated  as  weU-disposed  and  willing  to  live 
by  his  industry.  The  old  system  consigned  that  man^  too,  to  the 
workhouse,  shut  him  up  from  the  labour  market,  and  rendered  it  next 
to  impossible  that  ha  could  know  when  or  where  to  apply  for  work. 
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The  r«k»  of  lb*  wwkiioofle  kMd  hk  fonig  «ik  wfcn  be  wooid  ^ 
Mk,  uhd  in  dui  w» J  he  Icecs  duuMe  after  cbuee  d  ^etioi^  cnploj- 
me&t,  wkidu  were  be  Don-resident,  he  might  obttZB.  Im  tbii  waj, 
tbe  puiperiiia  of  many  e  good  HmiL  hai  beea  pspctoMed,  wbifat  be 
btf  beeome  dispirhed,  bai  Icct  bit  aetf-re^ieet,  end  bas  £eh  reoaMiled 
to  what,  at  fint,  be  looked  npoa  aa  hwmfliafing  aad  degndn^  For 
aodk  a  man  tbe  '  Belief-bjr-Leboiir  SjMem*  moat  Yn%m  a  eovdoru  If 
bj  an  J  efaaoee  be  fiuk  to  obtain  woric,  be  ean  cam  — fjirimt  to  np- 
port  biroaelf  witbfl«it  being  defeiTed  of  bk  libertj ;  be  can  mtcb  tbe 
laboor  market,  and  embrace  tbe  first  cbanee  tbiu  o&rs  wbkb  ve 
know  be  wil]  do  from  tbe  desire  to  obtain  better  wagea ;  and  be  bat 
alto  tbe  oonioktion  c^  knowing,  that  altboii|^  bk  demtutkn  wai 
reliered,  be  gave  a  foil  equiTalent  for  wbat  he  rceeiTed,  and  tberehj 
preaerred  bk  telf-reapect  and  independence, 

I  have  thus  imperiectlj  sought  to  give  an  oatline  of  tbe  ticwb 
which  experience  ham  tnnght  me  to  entertain  cm  tbe  snbfect  of  aUe- 
bodied  panpeikm,  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that  tbe  aelect  Teatij  of 
tiik  town  have  permitted  me  to  teat  by  pimctioe  the  Talne  of  tboae 
Tiewa  as  briefly  enonckted  to  them  in  a  Beport  in  my  joamal,  dated 
31st  Angostk  1855.  I  loat  not  a  moment  in  preparing  a  nnmber  of 
band  corn-milk,  which  had  preriooaly  been  naed  by  the  ni^itly 
▼agranti^  for  the  purpoae  of  commencing  tbe  experiment  on  tbe  able- 
bodied  women,  by  whom  our  workbooae  bad  been  long  i«fc«M 
Ninety-six  milk  were  prepared,  and,  when  they  were  randy,  all  tbe 
able-bodied  women,  not  encombered  with  chilcben,  were  diacbaigcd 
from  the  house,  receiving  each  one  shilling  and  an  order  to  wmk. 
From  that  date  the  workhonse  has  been  free  from  thk  elaaa  Our 
labour-shed  k  a  barrier  they  cannot  pass,  and  the  workhouse  has  lost 
its  attractions.  They  are  steadily  refiised  admission,  and,  in  lieu, 
receive  orders  to  work.  They  are  thereby  compelled  to  live  by  their 
own  exertions,  and  they  know  that  pauperism,  for  them,  means  harder 
work  and  less  wages  than  can  be  procured  elsewhere.  And  what  k 
the  result?  For  uionths  we  have  not  had  one  able-bodied  single 
woman  in  the  workhouse.  The  old  and  vicious  class  of  workhouse 
drones  are  forced  to  labour  to  support  themselves,  and  hence  have 
deserted  us  altogether ;  aud  although  at  first  we  had  a  rush  for  «u- 
ploymcnt  at  the  millsi  and  had  to  pay  as  much  as  30/.  in  wages  in 
one  week,  we  can  meet  and  pay  all  expenses  now  with  a  sum  not 
exoee^ling  8/.  to  10/.  Moreover,  we  have  ground,  in  fourteen  months, 
close  on  5000  {lacks  of  flour,  which,  on  <^culation,  1  find  does  not 
cost  us,  after  paying  all  expenses,  more  than  we  should  have  paid 
for  it  by  contract  Bo  that  whilst  we  find  in  thk  oom-grinding  the 
most  valuable  test  for  the  suppression  of  able-bodied  pauperism,  ve 
do  not  lose  money  by  its  application. 

I  have  not  said  one  won!  as  to  its  value  as  a  test,  but  as  a  proof 
that  it  is  so,  I  find  that  in  two  months  afier  thk  system  was  intro- 
duced, there  were  200  women  working  daily  at  these  milk ;  these 
wore  reduced  to  thirty  in  five  months,  and  have  never  since  exceeded 
seventy.     In  six  months  643  orders  were  issued  for  work,  out  of 
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whicb  1 88  were  preeented,  and  tm\j  eleven  out  of  the  total  niimber 
remaij}  working  tit  the  present  time. 

It  b  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  building  in  which  we  carry  on 
these  opewLtions  m  placed  within  the  workhouse  boundary  wall* 
with  an  eajtraDce  direct  from  the  pnblic  road.  The  workej-s,  there- 
fore, cannot  see,  or,  in  any  way,  eommunioate  witit  any  one  of  the 
inmataB,  nor  do  the  latter  know  who  is  at  work  at  the  mills,  or  who 
is  not.  The  workeri  are  admitted  every  morning  at  haif-paat  aix 
o^oloek,  arc  at  once  allowed  to  begin  work^  and  are  paid  at  six 
o'clock  each  evening  for  what  they  do.  They  then  depart,  and 
return  again  next  day,  Tliey  find  thoir  own  lodging,  board,  clothings 
Iec, — in  fact,  are  in  every  wwy  tho  aame  aa  ordinary  day  labourers, 
receiving  remunemtion  only  for  the  work  they  do. 

The  meU|  it  may  be  neeaesary  to  observe,  are  ti^eated  exactly  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  women,  but  they  are  employed  in  stone- 
breaking  in  a  yard  detached  from  the  workhouse  \  the  stones  are 
fiold  to  the  Oorporaticn,  and  little,  if  any^  loss  results  to  the 
panak 

It  is  always  desirable  to  prevent  jmuperism,  but,  unfortunately, 
those  who  come  to  the  workbouHe^  generally  speaking,  appear  to 
have  hut  one  thought,  and  that  is,  that  othnrH  ehoidd  support  them. 
The  workhouse  system  encourages  these  notions,  and  what  I  desire 
to  see  substituted  hi  auch  a  siystem  as  £thall  convince  paupers  that  it 
IS  their  duty  to  support  themselves  if  they  can  ;  that  whereaa  honest 
and  industrious  people  out  of  doors  ai'c  bound  to  live  by  theii*  own 
exertions — the  labour  of  their  hands — the  fact  of  being  a  paupei' 
shall  in  no  way  relieve  a  man  from  that  responsibility.  There  is  thia 
differenoe  between  paupera  and  the  rest  of  the  comniiinity,  that  an 
able-bodied  pauper  never  gives  an  equivalent  for  his  support,  and  will 
not  do  BO  unless  compelled.  Such  people  get  an  order  of  admission 
irom  a  relieving  officer,  enter  the  house,  and  woxdd  remain  tbere  for 
ever  if  they  could,  It  is  an  improprietyj  and  it  has  a  most  debtiaing 
effect  upon  their  minds.  They  know  that  even  if  they  do  not 
work  they  get  their  food  the  same  as  an  induatrioits  person  would 
outside. 

The  establishment  which  I  have  created,  in  order  to  check  this, 
and  to  rear  up  what  I  think  a  barrier  agabst  pauj>erisjn,  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  arrangenient,  but  it  is  most  effective*  At  these 
hand  com- mi  Us  ^ble- bodied  women  can  earn  a  shilling  a- day  if  they 
only  choose  to  exert  the u^se Ives.  Perhaps  tliey  only  earn  sixpence, 
butt  ^  fl'  proof  that  a  shiliing  can  be  earned,  I  may  state  that  a 
young  girl  of  sixteen  and  an  old  woman  of  sixty  have  eai^ned  it. 
The  labour  is  undoubtedly  heavy,  but  this  produces  the  effect  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  desirable. 

Formerly  the  m agists tes  of  this  town  were  too  jminfully  con- 
scious of  the  bad  character  of  the  claiis  who  inhabited  the  work* 
house,  but,  since  thia  system  has  been  established,  there  has  scarcely 
been  one  entry  in  the  punishment-book.  The  cells  in  the  work- 
house are  aboUshed,  and  there  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  establishment 
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DODO  but  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  young,  and  the  mother  bur- 
dened with  children — ^the  able-bodied,  vicious  class  have  all  dis- 
appeared. 

If  this  has  been  so  successful — and  I  have  tried  it  now  for  three 
years,  and  every  day  adds  to  my  consciousness  of  its  saocess — may  not 
the  same  principle  be  applied  to  prisons  ?  That  is  a  point,  however, 
which  I  will  not  now  venture  to  elaborate,  but  it  is  a  point  <m  whidi 
I  have  thought  much.  Why  should  a  person  who  has  committed  a 
crime  against  society  be  maintained  by  that  society  which  he  has 
offended  ?  The  criminal  class  avoid  labour  simply  because  it  is  dis- 
tasteful and  irksoma  Show  to  them  that  by  being  criminals  instead 
of  honest  men  they  cannot  escape  it;  show  them  that  that  msa 
who  not  being  a  criminal  is  bound  to  live  by  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
is  equally  bound  to  do  so  when  he  chooses  to  commit  crime.  Make 
them  understand  that  <  man  must  live  by  labour* — ^tiiat  if  he  will 
not  work  neither  shall  he  eat,  and  allow  them  no  esa^  from  the 
fullest  responsibility  which  these  words  impose— do  this  and  yoo 
convince  them  that,  as  a  commercial  speculation,  crime  is  a  miaetafak 
failure. 

To  effect  the  experiment,  the  nature  and  results  of  which  I  ha^ 
detailed,  has  cost  the  parish  little,  indeed  nothing.  It  is  true  there 
is  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  building,  and,  it  is  also  true,  thai 
there  is  the  cost  of  attendance ;  but  the  attendants  are  old  men  who 
could  not  be  usefully  employed  elsewhere ;  and  in  reference  to  the 
interest  on  the  building,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  cost  of 
keeping  an  able-bodied  pauper  is  39.  6cL  per  week.  For  the  half-yeir 
ending  in  March  last,  we  made  in  these  mills  3378  pecks  of  flour,  at 
a  cost  of  6277^.  3«.  gd. — the  fact  being,  that  we  ground  enough  to 
serve  the  entire  house,  the  inmates  of  which  number  on  the  average 
2500— to  serve  the  Industrial  Schools  at  Kirkdale— the  inmates  of 
which  sometimes  amount  to  1000 — and  likewise  to  serve  the  out- 
door poor. 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  this  plan  has,  after  three  years*  trial 
in  the  Liverpool  Workhouse,  proved  the  practicability  of  a  system 
of  *  relief  by  labour.'  I  submit  that  such  a  system  effectually  guards 
against  the  possibility  of  a  really  destitute  able-bodied  person  suffer- 
iDg  from  the  privations  which  unrelieved  destitution  necessitates — 
that  it  also  effectually  guards  the  ratepayer  against  the  injustice  of 
supporting  idly-disposed  and  worthless  paupers — ^that  it  tends  to 
stimulate  the  latter  to  a  life  of  industry,  and,  moreover,  it  offen 
advantages  to  the  temporarily  destitute  man,  which  cannot  be  secured 
under  the  present  debasing  system.  The  whole  system  is  so  opposed 
to  this  latter  that  the  pauper  feels  none  of  that  degradation  which 
tends  to  debase  him, — he  is  asked  to  yield  freely  his  labour  for  his 
own  support,  and  enjoys  the  advantages  of  his  exertions,  and  those 
are  of  such  importance  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  respectfully  to 
bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  this  Society. 
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Workhouse  SchooU  and  Parish  Apprentices.    By  W,  E.  Lloyd. 

Tbk  importance  of  directing  special  attention  to  the  best  means  of 
im parting  principles  of  honesty  and  independence,  and  habits  of 
indn&try  and  sobriety  to  the  children  of  the  deatitnte,  vicious,  and 
neglected  ciaflseSp  m  preventative  of  crimej  has  now  been  completely 
iiitabliahed,  by  the  appro  val  of  the  system  of  reformatory  schools,  thro  ugh - 
4iit  tiie  country.  By  protective  measures  for  the  iincontiiniinatedj  how- 
ever,  crime  is  more  effect  a  ally  rea  trained,  than  by  the  moat  strenuous 
efforts  to  reclaim  the  initiated.  As  a  guardian  of  the  poor  of  a  hu7|e 
pariah,  T  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  and  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  tliat  a  large  amount  of  destitution  imd  crime  may  be  pre- 
vented by  improvements  in  the  system  of  tntining  children  in  our 
workhouae  schools  ;  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  jjoor,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  economy  of  the  rates,  may  be  materially  promoted  by 
directing  special  attention  to  this  object. 

It  13  notoriotis  that  a  lai^e  numljer  of  the  most  i^efractory  criminals 
in  our  gnob  have  f>a^*ed  through  our  workhouse  schools,  and  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  Government  authority,  and  the  expense  of 
workhouse  c^tabLshmenta,  we  have  a  right  to  calculate  on  diiferent 
result& 

The  maater  of  a  workhoudo  school  is  nmch  encouraged  in  his  duties 
by  the  gentlemen  who  visit  and  take  ao  interest  in  the  improvement 
and  com  foil  of  the  boys,  sympathise  with  their  varied  condition,  and 
study  the  re<juiremcnta  necessaij  for  their  training. 

The  necessity  of  entirely  separating  the  schools  from  the  workhouse^ 
though  enforcetl  over  and  over  again  by  inspectors,  is,  I  regime t,  but 
partially  carried  out  through  the  country,  I  thoroughly  endorse  the 
opinion  J  that  the  only  way  by  which  justice  can  be  done  to  any 
system  of  educjition  of  the  destitute  pauper  children,  is  to  separate  the 
orphans  and  others,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  guardians  fi'oin 
earliest  infancy  for  fmrental  care  of  body,  moral  and  intellectual  train- 
in  g»  outfit  and  establishment  in  the  world,  from  the  casual  pauper 
children,  whose  time  for  instmctlou  depends  upon  the  necessities  of 
their  ]»arent8,  who  avail  themselves  uf  the  terapomry  refuge  of  the 
workhouse  in  bad  times,  when  disposed  to  desert  them,  when  reduced 
drunken !i ess  to  poverty,  or  when  imprisoned  as  criminals. 

If  the  schools  were  entirely  sepai^ated  from  the  workhouse,  the 
indepmdetit  responsibility  of  the  mfysier  wouJd  bo  increased,  and  the 
iiecessaiy  luterterence  of  the  governor  of  the  houae  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  children,  who  must  all  be  considered  as  inmates  under 
his  charge, — a  frequent  occa^iion  of  jealousy  and  miaunderstandiiig — 
would  be  avoid eii 

The  Acfe  {iB  S&  ig  Vict  c,  34),  authorising  guardians  to  bestow 
relief  upon  paupers  (with  fiimiiies  of  young  children)  applying  at 
the  boiird  for  out-door  subsistence,  while  enforciug  &ckwil\\i^  Itix 
all  those  childi'en  not  eai*ning  wage3,  aa  a  couto^oTi  ol  ^^t^^  '^^\<A* 
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requires  some  further  enactments  to  extend  its  benefici&l  influence 
authoritatively. 

By  establishing  separate  district  sehbols  like  that  at  Quat,  in  Shrop- 
shire, with  conveniences  for  efficient  industrial  domestic  training  for 
girls,  and  particularly  for  out-door  agricultural  labour  for  boys^  by 
which  principles  of  independence  are  instilled,  useful  handdcnfto 
practised,  a  hardy  constitution  given,  and  complete  separation  from 
the  contaminating  influence  of  workhouse  immoral!^  maintained, 
the  responsible  guardianship  of  the  helpless  children  committed  to 
our  charge  would  become  a  blessing  to  them,  a  material  saving  of  the 
rates,  and  a  benefit  to  the  country. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  respond- 
ing to  the  urgent  necessity  acknowledged  throughout  the  countiy, 
have  made  industrial  training  a  special  object  of  encouragement^  by 
disbursing  from  the  consolidated  frmd,  and  not  from  the  local  rates, 
the  salaries  of  all  those  who  may  be  considered  as  instructors  in  such 
work,  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  gardeners,  and  lAundrywomeo,  who 
devote  their  time  specially  to  this  object.  As  the  orders  of  the 
Board  require  that  half  the  time  of  the  children  should  be  so  occupied, 
and  pupil  teachers  are  required  to  qualify  themselves  in  needlework 
to  obtain  their  certificates,  it  is  only  consistent  that,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  efficiency  of  this  neoessaiy  part  of  the  training,  qualified  inspecton 
should  be  appointed  for  this  important  branch,  as  well  as  for  scholastic 
improvement,  by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Their  experience  at  the 
difierent  unions  in  their  district  would  be  of  the  gi*eatest  service. 

Visiting  guardians,  if  they  have  occasion  to  remark  on  the  scantr 
production  of  clothing  made  in  the  girls*  school,  are  met  with  the 
excuse  of  the  amount  of  time  occupied  in  the  preparation  for  the  in- 
spector, and  the  necessary  three  hours  daily  required  by  law  for  scho- 
lastic instruction  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  scholastic  improvement 
is  foimd  to  be  deficient,  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  industrial 
work  required  is  brought  forward  in  justification.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  interests  of  girls'  schools  must  materially  sufier,  so  long  tv 
their  oversight  is  confined  to  the  boards  of  guardians  as  now  con- 
stituted. 

The  Government  Inspector,  usually  a  classical  scholar,  with  honours 
from  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  makes  minute  investi- 
gation into  the  proficiency  of  the  poor  girls  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Scripture  history  and  geography  ;  but  as  to  his  qualifics- 
tion  for  judging  of  their  improvement  in  needlework,  their  skill  in 
cutting,  fitting,  or  mending,  the  regularity  of  the  darning,  or  knitting, 
the  getting  up  of  linen,  the  style  of  the  performance  of  any  houw- 
hold,  kitchen,  or  nursery  service,  he  cannot  refer  to  any  degree, 
diploma,  or  experience,  to  give  authority  to  his  opinions.  It  is  im- 
possible for  such  gentlemen  to  know  the  amoimt  of  work  that  a  clt» 
of  girls  ought  to  do  ;  what  should  be  the  progress  made  in  stitching 
and  darning,  and  all  the  other  industrial  female  work  during  the  half- 
year.  AU  t\ie  \u%pQC\.oT  cwR.  \[aut\&ffluctorily  do,  is  to  report  the  number 
BO  employed  accot^an%  V>  ^i^[v^  ^OEv^v^assAsXiT^^  «n»^>as^»,.  ii^%.  ^lardiio, 
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it  is  my  duty  to  visit  the  schools,  but  I  have  to  acknowledge  my 
incapacity  with  that  of  my  Beverend  colleague,  in  judging  of  'band, 
and  gusset,  and  seam.'  It  is  true,  I  discoyered  a  quantity  of  lattice- 
work darning,  and  brought  to  light  cobbled  heels,  and  deformed 
stockings,  not  to  be  mistaken,  which  could  never  have  been  perpe- 
trated, had  it  been  known  that  a  visitor,  qualified  for  the  inspection 
of  such,  work,  was  ever  likely  to  attend. 

If  the  system  of  Government  inspection  of  the  sort  of  education 
and  training  acknowledged  necessary  for  workhouse  schools  is  to  be 
efficient,  it  appears  only  consistent  that  a  lady  experienced  in  such 
matters  can  do  justice  to  the  requirements  of  these  important  dutleck 
She  should  be  duly  qualified  to  organize  all  necessary  scholastic, 
domestic,  and  industrial  training,  and  report  half-yearly;  at  the 
same  time,  the  present  inspectors  would  do  well  to  devote  more  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  best  means  of  preparing  the  boys  to  become 
more  useful,  and  intelligent,  and  industrious  workmen,  and  inde- 
pendent members  of  society. 

If  lady  visitors  also,  authorised  by  the  guardians,  would  attend 
regularly,  and  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  regulations  necessary 
for  the  girls,  as  well  as  encourage  them  to  employ  their  leisure  hours 
in  healthf\il  exercises,  moral  and  ent>ertaining  reading,  and  useful 
pastime,  the  monotony  of  their  confinement,  and  general  listlesstiess 
of  bearing,  and  want  of  intelligence,  would  be  greatly  relieved,  and 
the  incitement  to  abscond,  very  prevalent  in  some  girls'  schools,  and 
productive  of  fearful  evils,  would  be  materially  removed.  If  they 
would  also  notice  and  report  the  state  of  health,  regimen,  cleanliness, 
and  general  treatment  of  the  infants,  these  important  departments 
would  be  benefited  by  more  experienced  oversight  and  care  than  it  is 
possible  for  Boards  of  Guardians  to  bestow.  In  order  that  this  may 
be  done  in  a  sjrstematic  way,  and  ensure  the  object  of  the  visiting, 
I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  set  of  queries,  to  be  answered  monthly^ 
agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  house  visitors'  book,  as  ordered  by  the 
Board: — 

Suggestions  far  Inquiries  for  School  Visitor's  Report  Book, 

boys     \ 
What  number  of  girls      >  did  you  find  present  in  the  school  % 

infants) 
Ditto       ditto        ditto       in  the  infant's  nursery  1 
Ditto       ditto        ditto      in  the  tailor's  and  shoemaker's  shops, 
laundry,  kitchen,  infirmary,  or  elsewhere? 
What  number  admitted  this  month,  or  since  last  Report? 
What  number  gone  to   service  j    name,    address,    occupation  of 
master  or  mistress  j  wages  % 

Has  the  conduct  of  the     .  y  [  been  satisfactory  ? 

If  not,  state  cause  of  complaint. 

State  the  names  of  any  absconding,  and  any  circumstanoe  or  tempto^ 
tion  to  account  for  it. 
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Is  the  health  of  the  ^^^  |  generally  goodi 

State  particularly  any  cases  of  infectious  diseases. 

Have  there  been  any  cases  of  bad  beads,  or  itch,  oocnrring  in  the 
school? 

Is  the  bath  used  weekly  by  all) 

Did  you  inspect  the  cleanliness  of  the  boys^  girls,  and  infants ;  and 
were  you  satisfied  with  their  appearance  t 

Were  all  the  industrial  classes  of  the     .  %    >  employed  to  your  a- 

tis£eujtion? 

Haye  you  examined  the  book  registering  the  quantity  of  nev 
material  for  clothing  received  in  the  school  ? 

The  number  and  description  of  new  garments  made  this  month  t 

The  number  and  description  of  things  repaired? 

Have  the  children  been  taken  out  to  walk,  date  ? 

Is  the  clothing  of  all  kinds  sufficient  for  regular  changes,  and 
material  proper  quality  ? 

Is  the  food  properly  prepared,  and  eaten  with  relish? 

Are  the  hours  of  daily  duties,  as  ordered  by  the  Board,  stiictly 
adhered  to — ^viz.,  schooling  nine  to  twelve,  and  two  to  fiTet 

Are  the  principal  teachers  efficient,  and  improving  ? 

Have  you  inspected  the  daily  roister  and  lessons,  and  is  it  duly 
kept? 

Is  there  all  necessary  requisites  for  school  instruction  ?  state  any 
requirements. 

Do  the  master  and  mistresses  attend  duly  at  the  appointed  hour} 
State  any  cause  of  absence. 

Are  morning  and  evening  prayers  regularly  said  by  them  ? 

Have  you  visited  the  infirmary,  or  sick  wards  ?  State  the  number 
of  patients,  and  any  noticeable  cases  ? 

In  the  infants*  nursery  are  the  apartments  clean,  and  are  tho 
children  well  tended,  clean,  and  healthy? 

Are  the  girls  from  the  school  made  useful  in  this  department, 
and  can  any  girls  completely  wash,  dress,  and  feed  the  infiemts  ? 

A  more  thorough  oversight  of,  and  selection  of  places  for  the 
orphan  children  put  out  to  service  (by  the  relieving  officer  usaallr 
perfunctorily  performed)  by  benevolent  individuals,  is  deserving  of 
serious  attention,  and  would  save  many  poor  girb  from  vicious 
courses,  to  which  they  seem  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  be  lamentably 
exposed ;  while  tho  cniel  treatment  and  neglect  of  orphan  boys  often 
tend  to  associations  that  lead  them  to  the  gaol.  The  latter  have  the 
advantage  of  having  masters  found  for  them,  who  engage  to  board, 
lodge,  and  teach  them  a  trade  for  seven  years.  There  is,  however,  no 
provision  for  the  girl  to  prevent  her  from  being  turned  away,  and 
sent  back  to  the  house,  or  upon  the  streets — as  is  often  the  case— as 
soon  as  her  outfit  of  clothes  is  worn  out,  without  a  friend  in  the  worid. 
or  any  wages  whatever,  to  enable  her  to  subsist  till  she  gets  another 
place,  for  wYiic\i,  a\aa\   ^^  Sa  o^yi*i^  o^xsiii^^ 
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It  is  scarcely  accesaaty  to  remark  that  no  class  find  more  ready 
market  for  tbeir  servicea  than  weO-trained  feiiiak  domestic  servanta. 
The  lady  visitors  would  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  for  such 
sitiiaiions,  %vhare  they  would  be  kindly  and  liberally  ti*cated,  and  in 
maintaining  au  oversight  that  would  give  them  a  start  in  life,  that 
might  reasonably  ensure  their  happiiiesj*^  respectability,  and  in* 
dependence,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  eonimencing  their  career  in  stnalJ 
public- houses,  or  with  poor  employei^,  who  have  little  considei-ation 
for  them. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  look  to  the  efforts  of  a  branch  of 
this  Association — viz.,  the  Workbouae  Visiting  Bociety,  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  many  of  these  suggeBtiona.  If  such  gi-ataitoua  visitation 
had  been  pi-jictlsed  in  the  panah  of  Birmingham  during  the  last  five 
years  there  would  not  have  appeai'ed  the  melancholy  list,  recently 
made  \\\\  after  searching  inquiriea  from  extra-parechiai  sources,  of 
more  than  one- third  misdng,  or  untraceable  oqjhana, 

I  beg  to  remark  the  advantage  a  large  workhouse  possesses  in  the 
opportunity  of  training  mirses  for  the  sick.  By  admitting  girls  from 
the  school,  well  educated,  into  the  hospitals  and  lying-in  warda,  under 
the  direction  of  the  resident  surgeon,  and  supervision  of  the  paid 
nursc^j  they  may  be  trained  systematically  in  all  the  responsible 
duties  of  such  important  and  nirely  qualified  servicep  a  training 
available  for  their  own  benefit  hereafter,  in  our  public  hospitals, 
or  in  retainitig  them  in  the  house.  They  will  then  possess  much 
more  superior  qualifications  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  the 
eaudidates  who  offer  themselves  for  such  appointments,  whenever 
vacancies  occon  I  have  been  favoured  witli  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  anthority  as  to  the  qualifications  neees.'^ary  for  hospital  nurses* 
This  lady  is  inijjjieal  to  having  such  responsible  duties  entrusted  to 
any  of  the  pauper  class;  but  as  I  consider  the  orphan  children 
who,  if  properly  trainetl,  liav*^  been  sepai*ated  from  infancy  from  any 
contaminating  influence,  ought  to  he  impi'^ased  with  principles  and 
feelings  of  a  higher  order  than  their  original  connexions,  then  thhi 
objection  (I  beg  deferentially  to  suggest)  does  not  apply. 

The  means  of  imparting  any  practical  moral  li^ssons^  making  any 
impressions  of  a  i^fonnatory  cbaracter,  and  affording  some  variety  of 
object  to  distract  their  attention  from  their  corrupting  conversation 
in  their  houi*s  of  lal>our,  of  oakum -picking,  or  relaxation  in  the 
crowded  ward,  to  the  lai^e  class  of  ignorant  and  depraved  females  in 
most  workhouses,  is  much  wanted,  and  would  be  productive  of  un- 
Bjjuakalile  benefit. 

Our  excellent  chaplain  has  devoted  much  anxious  consideration  to 
tills  object^  and  will  rejoice  to  be  ousted  by  tlia  only  means  that  can 
reach  this  pitiable  class— the  aid  of  judicious  and  benevolent  ladies, 
I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  recommendation  of 
raising  the  standard  of  qualification  of  all  the  superior  olKcers,  from 
whom  so  much  moral  responsibility  and  intelligence,  for  their  arduous 
dutieji  in  our  unions^  as  woll  as  for  the  relief  of  the  out-door  poor,  la 
re^iuired. 
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In  order  to  efieot  an  improTem^nt  in  the  {nreaent  stute  of  thingji 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  profess  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  or  the  prerention  of  juvenile  crime,  or 
who  desire  a  reduction  of  the  poor-rates,  should  manfully  stand  forth 
and,  sacrificing  a  little  ease  and  time,  put  tiiemselTeB  forwaid  for 
election  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  their  respeddTe  pcurishea. 

It  frequently  happens  when  such  gentlemen  have  becm  elected,  and 
have  sat  at  a  few  of  the  meetings,  that  they  are  wounded  at  the  plaia- 
spoken  manner  o^  and  the  misapprehension  of  motives  by,  fellow 
guardians,  and  retire  in  disgust.  After  the  fortner  election  of  the 
Birmingham  Board,  the  list  contained  the  names  of  five  clergymen, 
two  dissenting,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  ministers,  and  three  mediod 
professors.  At  the  close  of  their  period  of  office,  one  clergyman  only 
remained  at  the  board,  whose  assiduous  attendance  was  highly  appre- 
ciated, and  had  a  most  beneficial  influence.  Of  the  others,  one  dis- 
senting and  one  Roman  Catholic  tnimster,  and  none  of  the  medical 
gentlemen,  remained — all  either  retired,  or  became  disqualified,  by 
non-attendance  at  the  weekly  Boards.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  itnportant  duties  attached  to  the  administration  of  the  poor> 
laws  should  be  regarded  with  so  much  indifference  by  those  whose 
talents,  position,  and  responsibilities,  as  Christians  and  citiaena^ 
impose  upon  them  the  obligation  of  taking  an  active  part  in  this 
all-important  duty*  In  no  other  department  of  public  labour,  as 
citizens,  can  they  possibly  exert  a  more  beneficial  influence. 

The  extent  of  ^eir  ministrations  are  incalculable  to  a  superficial 
observer.  A  single  vote  may  decide  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a 
measure,  the  effect  of  which  mav  determine  the  happiness,  comfort, 
and  moral  training  of  thousanas;  and,  by  judicious  management, 
they  have  the  power  of  superseding,  in  a  great  measure,  the  use  of 
reformatory  institutions  through  the  country. 


The  Objects  and  Aitrn  of  the  WorkhoiLse  Vieiting  Society. 
By  Louisa  Twining. 

Ik  the  paper  which  was  read  last  year  at  Birmingham  on  the  con- 
dition of  Workhouses,  I  mentioned  the  steps  by  which  an  interest 
in  their  inmates  had  been  gradually  attained.  During  the  last  few 
months  this  interest  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  '  Workhouse 
Visiting  Society,'  which  was  the  result  of  the  appointment  by  this 
Association  of  a  sub-committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
As  the  evils  and  difficulties  in  the  management  of  workhouses  have 
been  already  often  dwelt  upon,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  some 
of  the  objects  which  this  Society  has  in  view. 

The  general  object  of  the  Society  may  be  said  to  bo  the  promotion 
of  public  interest  in  our  workhouses,  and  the  direction  of  that  inte- 
rest, when  awakened,  into  channels  of  practical  utility.  The  three 
special  branches  of  work  which  it  embraces  are  the  exercise  of  moral 
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and  Bpbituftl  iaSuence  over  tlie  children,  the  sick  and  aged,  atid  the 
abl&-bodied.  It  will  burdly  he  doubbod  that  iti  these  several  clepart- 
meate  or  oloj^ea  of  inmates  there  is  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of 
Ohmiiaii  lov^  and  exertion. 

We  have  been  told  that  workhons£»t  are  not  hospitals,  neither  are 
th^  almahoniefl  ;  indeed  tliey  are  said  not  to  be  inten<lod  for  the  aged 
and  mfinn,  nor  for  the  decent  and  respectable  at  all.  Yet  workhouses 
do  partake,  in  a  measure,  of  the  character  of  both  these  institiitiona, 
and  in  the  face  of  theories  the  fact  meets  us  ever3rwherB,  that  in  almost 
all  workhoufles  there  are  many  persona  who  differ  in  no  respect  from 
those  who  tnight  bo  bimates  of  hospitals  and  almshouses.  In  the 
mfirmaries  of  many  unions  all  the  conditions  of  a  hospital  e^ist,  and 
I  may  repeat,  that  for  the  incurable  who  cannot  be  kept  in  their  own 
homes,  no  other  refuge  is  open.  Besides  this,  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  workhouse  without  some  imbeciles  or  idiots,  both  children  and  adults, 
who  arc  sometimes  kept  apart,  sometimes  with  the  old  or  able-bodied, 
sitting  about  in  desolate  rooms,  or  wanderiug  in  equally  dreary  court- 
yards. The  cost  of  keeping  persons  at  lunatic  asylums  Ijeing  much 
more  than  it  is  in  unions,  causes  them  to  be  retained,  if  posaible, 
thoxigh  it  h  obvious  how  diflicult  it  must  he  to  carry  out  any  pai^ 
ticular  mode  of  treatment  there.  Those  who  are  placed  in  authoritj 
may  he  anxious  to  do  their  duty  according  to  their  knowledge,  hut  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  two  paid  officials  and  a  chaplain,  who  divides 
his  time  with  parish  work,  should  be  able  to  do  all  that  might  he  done 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  these  various  olaases  of  persons, 
Ko  one  can  have  visited  a  workhouse  without  ^>ercoiviiig  that  there 
are  in  every  department  some  who  might  be  benefitetl  by  additional 
care,  some  sick  to  be  comforted,  some  blind  or  aged  to  be  read  t<i, 
and  some  careless  and  sinful  to  be  instructed'  In  many  coses  this 
latter  class  a^-e  entirely  occupied  during  the  week,  and  have  leiaura 
only  on  the  Sunday,  when  the  chaplain  has  no  time  for  more  than  his 
chapel  service  (in  most  cases  there  is  but  one).  Here  then  is  an 
opportunity  for  voluntary  assistance,  and  1  may  mention  that  It  has 
been  tried  with  euocess  amongst  these  persons,  who,  instead  of  being 
left  to  themselves  during  n^wly  the  whole  of  Sunday,  have  been 
collected  into  classes  for  instrnction,  and  have  shown  an  attention 
and  gratitude  that  was  encouraging  to  those  who  laboured  for  them. 

I  cannot  hut  entertain  a  hope  that  the  class  of  pei-aons  whom  it  is 
the  most  difficult,  and  apparently  hopeless,  to  deal  with  in  wnrfchouses, 
may  in  time  be  tllminished  by  the  greater  care  that  is  now  being 
shown  for  the  young,  and  by  giving  them  an  industrial  training  which 
may  raise  them  for  ever  out  of  the  ranks  of  pauperism.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  be  told  in  some  workhouses  that  there  are  no  able- 
bodied  men,  hut  ahvs !  theitj  is  hardly  one  without  able-bodied 
women  Could  their  number  he  diminished  we  should  have  a  more 
hopeful  field  to  work  in  ;  the  sick  and  the  aged  alooe  would  present 
tewer  difficulties. 

PerhajTs  the  most  impoi*tant  point  to  which  we  can  din^ct  our  at- 
tentioUj  is  that  named  aa  the  first  object  the  Society  has  in  view^  vvl. 
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'the  befriending  the  destitute  and  orphan  children  in  the  achodi, 
and  after  they  ^ve  been  plaoed  in  situationB.'  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  urged  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
pauper  children,  so  many  difficulties  are  in  tiie  waj  of  .establishing 
everywhere  separate  schools,  that  probably  for  some  years  to  come, 
at  least,  there  will  continue  to  be  sdiools  in  workhouses.  It  is  there- 
fore important  to  ascertain  how  they  may  be  conducted  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  evil.  I  say  the  least  possible  amount,  because  it 
seems  to  be  almost  universally  admitted  that  some  disadvmntagei, 
and  some  contamination,  must  arise  from  education  under  sudi  arcam- 
stances.  I  may  briefly  mention  what  some  of  these  disadvantages 
are.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  workhouse  schools  has  been 
stated  to  be  that  the  children  get  to  look  upon  the  workhouse  as  a 
home  to  which  they  may  return  at  any  time ;  and  if  they  are  made 
happy  and  comfortable,  as  children  ought  to  be  if  they  are  to  grow 
up  fit  for  anything,  the  more  is  this  feeling  likely  to  be  encouraged. 

There  is  dso  the  unavoidable  intercourse  of  the  children  with  the 
adults,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  systeuL  I  have  never  seen 
an  instance  of  a  workhouse  school  being  thoroughly  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  house,  and  even  if  it  were,  the  children  must  be  per- 
mitted to  see  their  relations  in  it  at  least  once  a  week ;  and  what  is 
even  worse,  and  productive  of  more  fatal  effects,  they  muat  be  allowed 
to  go  out  with  the  mothers  whenever  they  leave  the  house  for  a  day*8 
libei'ty.  The  mischief  arising  from  this  can  easily  be  imagined,  and 
schoolmistresses  have  lamented  it  in  speaking  of  their  work,  carried 
on  amidst  so  many  difficulties.  Another  hfuxlly  less  injurious  prac- 
tice is  one  which  it  seems  might  be  prevented  by  those  in  authority. 
Children  with  the  worst  parents,  and  from  the  worst  localities  are 
frequently  admitted  for  short  periods,  varying  from  one  week  to  more, 
and  are  placed  with  the  school  children,  where  their  language  and 
influence  is  eflectual  in  undoing  the  good  that  had  been  carefully  in- 
stilled by  a  long  process. 

Such  ai'e  some  of  the  positive  disadvantages  of  workhouse 
education.  Amongst  the  more  negative  objections  may  be  named 
the  want  of  means  for  indiistrial  training,  except  in  the  very  few 
recent  instances  in  which  separate  wash-houses  and  kitchens  have 
been  established  for  the  use  of  the  girls,  and  workshops  for  the 
boys.  In  some  casen  the  girls  ai-e  taught  industrial  work  at  the 
expense  of  mixing  with  the  adults  ;  but  in  most  schools  at  present 
this  sort  of  teaching  is  limited  to  needlework  and  knitting.  Hov 
unfavourably  this  system  acts  on  their  after  lives  cau  easily  be 
imagined  ;  and  how  often  it  leads  to  a  return  to  the  workhouse  from 
the  loss  of  places  which  the  children  were  not  fitted  to  fill  or  to  keep 
For  the  boys  the  want  of  industrial  training  is  even  more  deeply 
felt,  because  there  is  less  occupation  for  them  in  leisure  hours  than 
for  girls  ;  after  their  lessons  in  school  are  over,  there  is  often  nothing 
but  play  in  a  court-yard  to  fill  up  the  hours  till  bed-time.  It  is  smI 
to  see  8ti*ong  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  workhouse  schools,  when 
they  should  be  learning  to  gain  their  own  living  long  before  that  age; 
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In  couBtry  districts  tlie  farmei's  prefer  having  boys  who  know  Romc- 
thing  of  practical  work  from  the  ages  of  eight  or  ten,  and  will  not 
take  thoea  of  foTirteen  or  tifteen  who  have  no  such  knowledge  what- 
ever* PemonB  havo  been  known  to  go  to  T^formiitoriea  rather  than 
union  schools  to  choose  bojst,  because  they  were  there  grounded  in 
tome  industrial  work. 

The  consequence  is,  that  from  such  unions  the  hoys  are  generally 
apprenticed,  though  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  plan  is  not  successfuL 
The  conduct  of  maatei's  to  workhouse  apprentices  haa  hardly  been 
eacaggerated,  and  the  instances  are  numerous  where  the  boya  run 
away,  or  the  masters  do  not  care  to  keep  them  al'ter  the  mnney  ia 
once  paid.  When  industrial  occupation  of  any  kind  Is  taught,  such 
as  agriculture^  baking,  house-paintingj  or  even  shoe-making  and 
tailoring,  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  boys  with 
places.  Greater  care,  therefore,  of  the  children  in  the  schools  is  well 
repaid  by  their  success  in  after  life ;  and  though  only  *  paupers*  to 
begin  with,  they  may  end  in  becoming  independent  labourers  and 
workmen,  and  in  their  turn  may  nuike  their  children  so  al^o.  Indus* 
trial  training  is  therefore  nndonbtedly  the  great  i-emedy  for  the  evils 
of  workhouse  education,  but  it  is  hare  also  where  voluntary  influence 
may  do  much,  I  have  never  spoken  to  a  teacher  in  tljeso  schools 
without  hearing  it  lamented  that  no  one  visited  them,  or  took  an 
intereit  in  the  work,  except  the  chaplain.  When  occasionnlly,  but 
very  rarely,  I  ha^e  found  that  even  one  lady  ha«^  been  in  the  habit  of 
Tiaittng  the  school  it  has  been  mentioned  with  pleasure  and  gratitude, 
and  all  have  said  how  gladly  they  should  welcome  encoui^ement  of 
this  kind  in  theii*  generally  depressing  and  cheerless  work.  But  for 
the  children  themselves  such  no  influence  would  be  most  especially 
desirable  and  beneficial  Large  numbers  of  pauper  children  can^  it  is 
said,  be  ensity  managed,  but  not  criminal  children.  TMs  may  be 
aooounted  for  by  taking  into  conaideration  the  low  and  depressed  cha- 
racter and  nature  of  the  former  ckss.  For  their  training  and 
development,  therefore,  kindly  influences  are  especlflUy  needed,  In 
those  instances  where  any  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  children 
afi;er  they  leave  the  schools,  it  is  done  through  the  relieving  officer ; 
but  it  has  heen  objected  to  this,  that  any  continued  connexion  or 
association  with  the  workhouse  and  its  officials  is  disliked  by  the 
employers  of  the  children,  and  is  in  many  respects  undesirable* 
Be^des,  in  the  case  of  girls,  how  cuidd  the  relieving  officer  be  in  any 
way  a  friend  or  protector?  Here  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  individual 
interest  of  a  lady  iu  those  who  leave  the  schools  may  be  so  beneHcial 
and  helpful  in  keeping  the  friendless  and  oi^phan  in  the  right  piith 
when  beset  with  so  many  temptations.  And  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  influence  would  be  as  great,  perhaps  greater,  over  the  boys, 
Guaixliauj^  should  exercise  the  gi-eatest  care  in  the  selection  of  places 
for  those  to  whom  they  ai*©  the  sole  protectors,  but  it  is  only  a  per- 
sonal influence  which  wiU  help  to  keep  the  heart  and  conduct  right, 
1  m&j  mention  here  that  in  the  large  reformatory  schools  of  America^ 
supported  by  the  State,  voluntary  assistance  in  teaching  and  influencing 
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the  children  is  largely  admitted ;  and  it  haa  long  been  veocigniBed 
in  our  prisons,  which  are  thoroughly  official  establishmenta.  During 
the  laat  few  years  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  legisla- 
tion for  the  education  of  this  class  of  children ;  the  aotnal  teaiSiing 
provided  for  them  is  probably  more  than  equal  to  their  require- 
ments. The  Act  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  District 
Union  Schools  apart  from  workhouses  has  been  carried  oat 
chiefly  in  the  neighhourbood  of  London,  where  there  are  several,  con- 
tainiDg  each  some  hundreds  of  children.*  It  has  been  often  proposed 
to  adopt  this  plan  in  country  unions,  but  the  attempt  has  fidled  from 
the  increase  of  expense  which  would  be  entailed,  and  from  the  dis- 
tances which  chil(fren  would  have  to  be  sent  to  them ;  it  is  also  a 
difficulty  for  guardians  to  assemble  from  unions  widely  separated. 
From  these  causes,  therefore,  it  seems  vain  to  look  for  an  inorene 
of  these  district  schools  in  the  more  scattered  populations  of  the 
country.  Is  there  then  no  choice  but  between  these  large  and  expen- 
sive district  schools,  and  the  small  ones  in  country  unions,  containing 
perhaps  but  twenty  or  thirty  children,  and  offering  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity of  industrial  training  t  The  hope  of  an  alternative  seems  to  be 
held  out  by  the  recent  Act  which  has  been  passed  for  the  formatiim 
of  industrial  schools,  which  would  receive  the  children  of  peraons 
receiving  out-door  as  well  as  in-door  relief  Such  a  plan  haa  yet  to 
be  tried,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
concerned  in  these  matters  may  be  directed  towards  it,  offering  as  it 
does  the  best  opportunity  for  an  education  free  from  all  the  associa- 
tions of  pauperism  and  the  unavoidable  evils  of  the  workhouse.  Such 
schools  are  intended  to  receive  vagrant  children  who  cannot  be  induced 
to  attend  ragged  schools,  but  who  would  be  sent  to  tiieae  by  order  of 
magistrates ;  and  pauper  children  would  no  doubt  be  admitted  to  them 
on  pa3rment  by  the  guardians  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

After  an  inspection  of  many  unions,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  axe 
but  few  grievances  for  which  the  poor-laws  are  responsible,  but  many 
which  local  and  volimtary  aid  might  remedy.  Provision  is  made 
against  abuses  and  mismanagement  as  for  as  they  can  be  guarded 
against  by  rules  and  regulations.  Printed  questions  are  given,  to 
be  answered  weekly  by  the  guardians  who  meet  to  visit  the  house  on 
a  fixed  day.  Were  they  tnUy  answered,  a  state  of  perfection  would 
be  implied.  The  nurses  would  be  all  *  trustworthy  and  efficient,*  and 
performing  their  appointed  duties.  But  we  cannot  hope  that  such  is 
the  case,  or  that  the  truth  can  really  be  ascertained  by  these  means. 
Efficient  superintendence,  increased  interest,  with  personal  devotion 
and  higher  motives  in  those  who  are  placed  in  authority,  can  alone 
insure  the  results  we  desii^e  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  all  these  objects  we 
would  aak  many  to  come  forward  and  help  us  in  this  work.     We  do 


*  There  are  others  near  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds.  The  partial  &Unre 
in  some  of  these  large  sohools  I  am  inclined  to  attribute,  not  to  much  to  the 
system,  as  to  some  defects  in  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out.  No  doubt  a  hightr 
superintendence  and  no\ud\ax^  «jn;\a\Mv<Qft  >»  %^i^  ^«%a^tm^. 
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not  ask  for  money  so  much  as  for  time  and  personal  aid.  The  only 
object  on  which  money  will  be  spent  will  be  in  '  the  formation  and 
enlargement  of  workhouse  libraries,'  as  mentioned  in  the  prospectus 
of  the  Society,  these  being  found  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  many^ 
unoccupied  inmates.  We  ask  for  sympathy,  zeal,  and  discretion,  for 
there  will  be  many  difficulties  to  be  met  with  here  as  in  every  other 
work.  That  the  plan  may  be  open  to  objections  we  do  not  deny,  but 
I  would  merely  ask  of  what  undertaking  may  this  not  also  be  said 
with  truth? 

It  is  hoped  that  in  each  locality  where  the  work  is  undertaken 
rules  may  be  laid  down  by  the  judgment  of  individuals  entering 
upon  it,  which  it  was  not  thought  desirable  for  the  Society  to  enter 
upon  more  fully.  The  superintendence  of  our  workhouses  is  oom* 
mitted  to  masters  and  matrons,  with  salaries  varying  from,  perhaps, 
8oZ.  to  200^.  a-year.  To  most  of  them  it  is  certainly  not  a  labour  of 
love,  but  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  they  look  forward  to  an  escape 
from  it  when  their  means  will  allow  them  to  do  so.  This  is  neither 
unnatural  or  surprising.  But  it  makes  it  the  more  desirable  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  infuse  some  spirit  of  love  and  devotion,  some 
willing  sacrifice  of  time  and  service  into  this  taskwork,  that  so  we 
Tuay  redeem  it  from  the  harsh  character  which  now  it  bears  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Christian  world.  Kind-hearted  people  there  may  have  been 
here  and  there,  but  no  systematic  efforts  have  yet  been  made,  as  they 
might  be,  to  reclaim  from  still  lower  depths  of  degradation  the  sick, 
the  sinful,  and  the  outcast  of  our  parish  workhouses.  Such  a  work 
remains  for  us  to  do,  and  though  we  have  called  it  essentially  one  for 
women  to  enter  upon,  we  would  not  by  any  means  limit  it  to  them^ 
but  earnestly  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  who  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  it. 

The  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  Society,  which 
have  already  been  received  from  several  chaplains  and  guardians, 
make  us  hope  that,  by  the  time  of  our  next  meeting,  we  may  be 
able  to  speak  of  many  instances  where  the  plan  has  been  established 
and  carried  on  with  success. 

Nothing  is  suggested  which  in  any  way  interferes  with  the  rules  of 
the  Poor-Law  Board,  or  with  the  authority  of  guardians,  many  of  whom 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  admit  the  assistance  which  is 
offered  for  carrying  out  objects  which  are  distinct  from  any  under- 
taken by  them,  and  which  can  only  tend  towards  maintaining  that 
order  and  discipline  which  all  must  desire  to  see  observed. 
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Indirect  Taxation:  its  bearing  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the 

People. 

[Drawn  up  by  Mr.  Macqaeen,  Secretary  of  the  Financial  Befonn  Anoeiaticni ; 
approved  by  the  Council  at  a  special  meeting,  September  6,  1858  ;  and  ordered 
to  be  presented  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Scieoee.] 

THE  following  propositions  will  hardly  be  disputed  : — i.  Ptoduc- 
tive  labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth ;  without  it  capital  cannot 
be  created  or  increased, — land  has  no  value : — all  restrictioiiB  upon 
labour  are  therefore  impolitic,  and  must  be  injurious  to  the  whole 
community. 

2.  Taxation  being  the  consideration  paid  to  the  State  for  the  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property,  it  ought  to  be  regulated  according  to 
the  yalue  of  that  which  the  subject  has  to  be  protected,  and  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  its  protection ;  it  is  therefore  manifestly  unjust  to 
tax  one  subject,  who  has  nothing  but  life  and  labour  to  be  protected, 
at  the  same  rate  as  another  subject,  who  has  property  in  addition, 
and  this  more  especially  because  it  is  property  which  chiefly  eatails 
the  necessity  for  expensive  State  establishments. 

3.  Taxation  should  be  so  contrived  as,  in  the  words  of  Adam 
Smith,  '  to  take  out  and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as 
little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  State.' 

4.  Taxation  ought  not  to  be  so  devised  as  to  render  its  payment 
optional ;  because,  if  it  be,  the  subject  who  is  most  benefited  by  State 
protection  may  exempt  himself  at  the  cost  of  others  who  receive, 
comparatively,  no  advantage  from  it.  The  service  rendered  being 
certain,  payment  for  it  should  be  certain  also. 

All  these  principles  are  violated  by  our  system  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion,— which  throws  all  manner  of  restrictions  on  labour  and  capital, — 
which  exacts  the  same  tribute  from  rich  and  poor, — ^which  extracts 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  keeps  out  of  them,  at  least  double 
what  it  brings  into  the  Exchequer, — and  which  leaves  every  man  at 
liberty  to  pay  to  the  State  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleases,  whatever 
the  benefit  which  he  derives  from  State  protection. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  of  late  years  the  evils  of  this  system  have 
been  partially  modified  by  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax,  which, 
however  oppi-essive,  because  unequal  in  its  operation,  has  at  least  two 
great  merits — that  of  reaching  property,  and  that  of  having  rendered 
practicable  great  reductions  in  the  taxes  on  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption ;  but,  as  the  repeal  of  this  tax  is  now  contemplated,  and  as 
such  repeal  can  only  be  effected  either  by  a  coiTesponding  reduction 
of  expenditure— of  which,  at  present,  there  seems  little  prospect — or 
by  the  imposition  of  addition^  burdens  on  commerce,  maniid'acturefl, 
and  industry,  it  becomes  most  important  to  consider  well  from  what 
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sources  the  present  revenue  is  obtained,  and  with  -what  consequences 
to  the  social,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  people  its  exaction 
is  attended. 

According  to  the  official '  Finance  Accounts,'  the  total  public  in- 
come from  taxes  and  Crown  lands  last  year,  was  68,257,090?.  To- 
wards this  sum  Customs  and  Excise  duties  contributed  41, 18 6, 357 Z., 
or  rather  more  than  ^Aree-fifths ;  whilst  Property,  giving  it  credit  for 
the  Land  Tax,  the  Inhabited  House  Duty,  half  the  Income  Tax 
[that  being  about  the  proportion  in  1856-7],  half  the  Stamp  Duties, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  was  only  12,584,288/.,  or  up- 
wards of  a  million  less  than  on«-fifth.^ 

Of  course  it  is  not  pretended  that  all  the  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  are  paid  by  the  industrial  classes ;  but  their  whole  burden,  so 
far  as  they  restrict  employment,  falls  upon  those  classes ;  and  more- 
over, these  duties  are  so  contrived  as  to  press  most  heavily  upon  them, 
the  percentage  of  taxation  on  the  value  being  immensely  the  greatest 
on  the  lowest  priced  articles,  such  as  are  in  most  general  consump- 
tion. 

But,  supposing  this  inequality  did  not  exist,  a  tax  upon  any  article 
in  universal  use  is  a  poll-tax  of  the  most  objectionable  nature.  The 
rich  man  does  not  personally  consume  more  sugar  or  tea  than  the 
daily  labourer ;  he  may,  if  the  labourer  be  in  full  employ,  at  fair 
wages,  consume  considerably  less,  and  consequently  contribute  less 
to  the  State ;  and  thus,  under  the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  the 
working  man  may  pay  more  than  the  man  of  property,  who  has  fifty, 
five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  times  his  income.  Nor  does  the  injustice 
terminate  here  :  the  one  is  injured,  the  other  benefited,  temporarily 
at  least,  in  another  way.  Duties  are  charged  on  foreign  apples,  butter, 
cheese,  com,  meal,  flour,  eggs,  hops,  and  timber.  Now,  the  effect  of 
these  duties  is  not  merely  to  increase  the  price  of  the  articles  imported, 
but  also  to  enhance,  in  the  same  proportion,  that  of  all  similar  articles 
of  home  production,  and  to  lessen  the  demand  for  exports  in  return. 
This  is  clearly  unjust  to  the  consumer,  and  not  permanently  advan- 
tageous to  the  home-grower,  who  can  have  no  real  interest  apart  from 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  community. 

The  effect  of  a  duty  on  any  article  of  consumption  is  to  raise  its 
price  much  beyond  the  mere  amount  of  duty.  Take,  for  example, 
the  duty  on  tea.     It  yielded  last  year  5,459,698/.,  being  nearly  five 


*  The  figures  stand  thus : — 

£         9. 
iistoms     (Finance 
Accounts,  p. -24).  53,275,742  16 
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times  as  much  as  the  Land  Tax,  and  veiy  little  less  than  the  Income 
Tax  on  real  property,  in  respect  both  of  ownership  and  occnpatioiL 
The  average  price  of  tea  in  bond  is  is.  5 J.  per  lb.  This  we  s^  once 
double  by  a  tax  of  la.  5d  per  lb.  The  duty  is  ordinarily  advanced 
by  the  wholesale  dealer,  who,  to  cover  risk  and  interest  on  his  c^til 
so  advanced,  makes  corresponding  charges  beyond  the  oonunon  profits 
of  trade ;  every  intermediate  d^er,  down  to  the  humblest  retailer 
who  sells  pennyworths  to  the  poor,  does  the  like ;  and  thus  it  happeu 
that  tea  which^  but  for  the  duty,  might  be  sold,  with  handsome  profit, 
at  29,  per  lb.,  cannot  be  had  for  less  than  48.  From  eveiy  sixpeuee 
which  the  poor  sempstress,  pining  on  eightpence  or  a  shilling  a  day, 
spends  on  tea,  the  State  takes  threepence,  as  one  of  the  expedients 
for  exempting  property  &'om  its  Mr  sharo  of  the  publio  burdena 

The  consumption  of  tea  in  this  country — i.  e.,  of  the  duty-paid 
article — averages  2  lbs.  per  head.  In  Australia,  it  is  15  lbs.  per  heMi ; 
and  the  Custom-house  allowance  for  ship's  stores,  half  an  ounce  per 
day  for  each  person  on  board,  is  equivalent  to  iif  lbs.  per  head  per 
annum.  No  doubt,  including  adulterations  and  imitations,  sold  m 
tea,  the  consumption  hero  is  much  moro  than  2  lbs. ;  but  abolish  the 
duty  on  the  genuine  article,  and  we  reduce  the  price  one-half^  donUe 
or  treble  the  consumption,  double  or  troble  our  trade  with  China,  in 
and  for  her  staple  product,  and  double  or  treble  also  the  employment 
of  all  persons  and  trades  concerned  in  the  building,  loading,  and 
sailing  of  ships,  in  the  manufacturo  of  goods  for  the  China  market,  in 
furnishing  food,  raiment,  and  dwellings  to  additional  artisans  and 
labourers — all  which  increase  of  trade  must  be  greatly  beneficial  to 
the  owners  and  cultivators  of  land.  Thus  we  may  have  some  idea  of 
what  the  Tea  Duty  takes  and  keeps  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

As  with  tea  so  with  sugar  :  the  effects  of  the  duty  and  its  con- 
sequences aro  to  double  the  price,  and  to  prevent  a  great  extension  of 
foreign  trade  and  home  employment.  It  yielded  to  the  rovenue  lasc 
year  5,587,816/.*  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  sugar,  which  is  an 
excellent  manure,  might  be  used  for  that  purpose,  free  of  duty,  more 
cheaply  than  guano  ;  and  it  is  not  less  significant  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  have  formally  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  so  used.  They 
know  that  the  people  would  not  submit  to  pay  high  duties  on  sugar 
if  they  saw  it  laid  on  the  fields  at  half  the  price  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  it.t 

The  coffee  duty  yielded  481,408/.  The  average  consumption  is 
I;}  lbs.  per  head.  In  America  it  is  8  lbs.,  in  Belgium  9  lbs.,  whilst 
our  '  ship's  stores*  allowance  is  at  the  I'ate  of  iif  lb&  Including  all 
the  horse  beans,  corn,  chicory,  dandelion,  &o,  <fec.,  sold  as  coffee,  the 


*  Tliere  are  nine  different  duties,  ranging  from  n#.  Sd.  to  i8«.  4 J.  per  cwt. 
There  is  also  an  Excise  duty  of  2^.  per  cwt.  on  sugar  produced  from  beet-root,  or 
any  other  homo-grown  plant.  The  average  price  of  brown  sugar  in  bond  is  now 
about  30#.  per  cwt. 

t  MeSHTB.  BmaiAe'^  "MIootq  ts^iv^  C^.  «l^\\W\  \a  tbo  Treasury  for  permission  to  im- 
port BrazUiau  sugabX  Cx«^  ot  iVwV.^ ,  \Ai  \»  ^^»ft^  ^  \aKBC«ft ,  \\  ^^  T^>aaMd. 
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apparent  average  is  greatly  below  the  oonsuming  power  for  the 
genuine  article.  If  the  duty  were  abolished,  fraud  would  be  dimi- 
nished, and  trade  and  emplo3nnout  greatly  extended. 

From  currants,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  and  raisins,  a  revenue  of 
388,386^.  was  extracted;  currants  alone  contributing  339,165^.  The 
duty  on  currants  is  15/.  15*.  per  ton,  equivalent  to  59  per  cent  on 
the  value.  In  Russia  itj  is  42.,  America  3/.  5«.,  Holland  iZ.  6«.  Sd, 
and  in  France  onlyjs*.  per  ton.  Now,  as  our  exorbitant  duties  prevent 
an  immensely  increased  consumption  of  these  wholesome  fruits, 
virtually  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  inferior  kinds,  and  as  the 
countries  producing  them  would  gladly  take  our  manufiictures,  it  is 
obvious  that  those  duties  must  tell  most  prejudicially  on  our  trade 
with  them,  and  that  nothing  but  our  manufacturing  superiority  pre- 
vents the  loss  of  it  altogether. 

The  sum  yielded  by  the  duties  on  hops,  malt,  spirits,  tobacco  and 
snuff,  and  wine,  was  24,073,895/.,  very  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
whole  produce  of  the  Property  and  Income  Tax,  and  thirteen  times 
that  of  the  Land  Tax.  It  is  alleged  that  these  articles  are  fair  objects 
of  taxation,  because  they  are  mere  luxuries,  from  which  all  may 
abstain  if  they  please.  The  argument  is  specious,  no  doubt,  but  those 
who  urge  it  forget  two  fatal  objections  to  it,  the  first  of  which  is,  that 
optional  taxation  for  services  rendered  to  all,  without  exception,  is 
unjust  taxation  ;  the  second,  that  customs  and  excise  duties  are  com- 
paratively modern  inventions  to  free  land  from  obligations  imme- 
morially  attached  to  it.  The  grantees  of  land  *at  the  conquest  were 
required  to  provide  for  the  military  defence  of  the  country,  their 
tenure  being  that  of  military  service.  The  land-tax  of  48.  in  the 
pound,  imposed  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  was  intended  as  a  com- 
mutation of  this  service.  During  that  reign,  it  yielded  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  public  income,  loans  included ;  it  now  yields  onejifty-ninth 
of  the  taxes  only,  the  4^.  having  in  some  instances  been  frittered 
away  to  an  almost  inappreciable  fraction  of  a  &rthing  in  the  pound. 

The  hop  duty  produced  477,035/.  Besides  creating  a  monopoly, 
and  encouraging  the  substitution  of  deleterious  drugs,  it  is  attended 
with  these  strange  results, — a  succession  of  bountiful  crops  is  inju- 
rious, sometimes  ruinous  to  the  growers,  whilst  two  or  three  fiulures 
are  beneficial 

The  malt  duty  yielded  5,336,033/.  It  necessitates  the  employment 
of  a  multitude  of  officers  to  enforce  numberless  annoying  restric- 
tions on  the  manufacture,  all  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  which 
is,  nevertheless,  greatly  defrauded.  But  for  these  duties  and  restric- 
tions many  thousands  of  acres  on  which  inferior  wheat  is  now  grown 
might  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  finest  barley  in  the  world 
This  duty  affords  a  striking  example  of  one  of  the  moral  evils  of  our 
customs  and  excise  system, — the  encouragement  of  perjury.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  drawback  on  the  exportetion  of  beer,  various  per- 
sons, who  can  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  are  required 
to  swear,  or  make  affirmation  equivalent  to  an  oath^  tV^l  ^  ^i^^ 
excise  regahtiom  have  been  complied  with  iti  tti^  inA^\Xk%  wAXstwi- 
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ing ;  and,  likewise,  that  none  of  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  crew  or 
passengers,  though  both  those  who  impose  the  oath  and  those  who 
take  it  know  that  bulk  will  be  broken  for  this  purpose  as  aeon  as  the 
vessel  gets  out  to  sea. 

The  duties  on  spirits,  home  and  foreign  included,  yielded 
1 1,263,637^.  They  are  a  bounty  on  smuggling  and  illicit  distillation, 
with  all  their  demoralizing  and  crime-producing  consequences.  Thej 
also  encourage  adulterations  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  alone  maj 
serve  to  solve  the  problem  which  has  dismayed  the  philanthropist, 
and  puzzled  the  physician ;  viz.  the  frightful  increase  of  insanity.  It 
is  said  that  to  cheapen  spirits,  by  abolition  or  reduction  of  the  duties^ 
would  be  to  increase  drunkenness ;  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  ikcts. 
The  working  classes  drink  most  when  wages  are  low  and  employment 
scarce.  It  is  a  feeling  of  desperation  which  drives  them  to  waste  a 
large  portion  of  their  scanty  earnings  on  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
native  Americans  are  not  a  drunken  people;  yet  in  America  the 
duty  on  proof  spirits  is  only  la,  per  gallon.  But  those  who  m^  thi» 
plea  should  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  cheap  and  wholesome 
wines  of  the  Continent ;  or,  if  they  object  to  wine  as  wdl  as  to 
spirits,  and  can  see  no  better  way  of  promoting  sobriety  than  by 
imposing  exorbitant  duties  on  both,  they  should,  at  all  events,  join 
in  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  chocolate,  coooa^  coffee,  sugar, 
and  tea. 

The  wine  duty  produced  i,7  33,7  apt  On  all  foreign  wines,  whether 
the  value  be  35.  or  6o».,  the  duty  is  the  same,  5^.  ScL  and  5  per  cent 
per  gallon.  On  the  highest  priced  wines  it  is,  therefore,  from  8  to 
10  per  cent,  only  ;  but  on  the  cheaper  descriptions,  such  as  are  used 
by  the  working  classes  on  the  Continent,  amongst  whom  drunken- 
ness is  comparatively  unknown,  it  is  about  200  per  cent.  But  for  the 
duty,  these  wines  might  be  sold  at  3c?.  or  ^dL  a  bottle.  They  are  now 
virtually  excluded ;  and  France,  in  retaliation,  has  imposed  prohi- 
bitory duties  on  all  our  products,  excepting  such  as  she  positively 
cannot  do  without.  There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  this  war  of  tariff* 
has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  encouraging  war&re  of  another  kind, 
which  has  been  attended  with  results  so  lamentable  between  two 
countries  most  admirably  situated  for  becoming  the  best  of  friends 
and  customers.  The  abolition  of  our  wine  duties  would  alone  go 
far  to  make  free  trade,  to  which  the  Emperor  is  known  to  be  most 
decidedly  favourable,  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  this  result  once 
attained,  the  two  nations  would  soon  save  many  millions  annually, 
now  thrown  away  on  fleets,  armies,  and  fortiflcations. 

Tobacco  and  snuff  produced  5,272,471/.  These  are  unquestionably 
luxuries  :  iu  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  who  prefer  otlier  luxuries, 
and  especially  that  of  lajdng  on  the  poor  man's  pipe  or  the  olti 
woman's  snuff-box,  a  burden  which  ought  to  fall  on  the  rich  man's 
property, — they  are  noxious  luxui'ies.  But  tobacco  the  people  will 
have,  and  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  it  on  reasonable  Utnaa^ 
The  average  pm©  m\iO\id  o^\Mamajiufactured  leaf  is  about  'jd,  per  lb. ; 
but  there  are  fvneT  aot^a  ^ot^Jcl  Iw«jl  ^a,  \»  ^%,  ^x"^.    Oxi.  all  kinds 
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alike,  the  duty  is  3s.  per  lb., — on  manufactured  tobacco  gs.  per  lb., 
and  5  per  cent,  additional.  On  the  finest  cigars  the  duty  only 
amounts  to  1 1 2  per  cent. ;  but  on  the  common  sorts  of  manufactured 
tobacco  it  is  1200  per  cent.  Tobacco  stalks  are  sold  by  cutters  and 
cigar  makers  to  snuff  manufacturers  at  3^.  2d  per  lb. ;  but,  as  they 
can  be  purchased  in  Holland  at  id,  per  lb.,  there  is  a  bounty  of  3800 
per  cent,  on  their  illicit  introduction.  Cavendish  and  negrohead  are 
prohibited,  but  they  are  largely  imi)orted  nevertheless. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  duty-paid  tobacco  does  not  con- 
stitute much  more  than  one-third  of  the  consumption,  the  rest  being 
supplied  by  the  smuggler,  the  adulterator,  and  the  imitator.  There  is  a 
most  extensive  smuggling  organization,  fiBkmiliari2dng  all  engaged  in  it 
to  a  violation  of  revenue  law  which,  not  unfrequently,  leads  to  a  dis- 
regard of  all  other  laws,  human  and  divine,  and  sometimes  to  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  murder.  Very  many  vessels,  colourably  engaged  in 
legitimate  commerce,  are  employed  in  this  illicit  traflSc.  Their  con- 
traband cargoes  can  be  insured  at  moderate  premiums.  Officers  and 
crews  are  paid  whether  the  voyage  is  prosperous  or  not ;  they  are 
indemnified  against  penalties  if  it  faU — ^rewarded  with  handsome 
bonuses  if  it  succeed.  One  fortunate  venture  in  ten  covers  losses ; 
but,  according  to  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  committee  there  is  no 
such  risk,  the  calculation  being  that  there  are  fifteen  cases  of  escape 
for  one  of  detection  and  capture.  On  the  same  authority  we  learn 
that  thousands  of  the  population  are  employed  in  running  contraband 
goods,  and  that  revenue  officers  are  bribed  t<y  connivance.  The  re- 
port declares  that  all  the  efforts  of  customs  and  excise  to  prevent 
extensive  smuggling  must  be  unavailing  under  the  temptation  of 
excessive  duties.  *  The  nature  of  this  temptation,'  it  says,  *  is  at  once 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  100^.  expended  at  Flushing  in  buying 
tobacco  may  be  followed  by  the  receipt  of  1000^  if  the  tobacco  can 
be  safely  landed  at  Hull  or  elsewhere.* 

The  timber  duties  realized  580,571?.  They  exhibit  extraordinary 
mal-ingenuity.  Eosewood,  zebrawood,  ebony,  and  eighteen  other 
kinds  of  ornamental  woods  are  procurable  free  of  duty ;  the  ship- 
builder may  construct  his  vessel  of  mahogany,  or  teak,  duty  free,  if  ho 
pleases ;  but  for  foreign  oak,  and  the  cheap  and  excellent  pine  timber 
of  the  Baltic,  both  he  and  the  house  builder  must  pay  heavy  duties, 
whilst  wood  of  the  same  species,  but  much  inferior  quality,  is  far  more 
lightly  taxed.  Why  should  such  a  premium  be  given  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  dry  rot  into  our  ships  and  dwellings  ? 

The  paper  duty  yielded  1,119,433?.  to  the  excise,  11,207?.  to  the 
customs.  England,  which  pi-ofesses  so  great  a  regard  for  education, 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  imposes  an  excise  tax  on 
paper.  The  duty  is  the  same  on  all  kinds,  irrespective  of  quality, 
being  determined  entirely  by  weight.  On  the  kind  used  in  sheathing 
ship's  bottoms  it  is  upwards  of  100  per  cent  On  the  finest  tissue 
paper,  used  for  plate  and  jewellery,  it  is  scarcely  appreciable.  The  paper 
tised  in  packing  hardware  is  40  per  cent,  cheaper  in  Belgium  than  in 
England  quite  sufficient  to  give  an  importaati  8y&va\i\A%<^  V>  ^^  "^^^ 
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gian  rivals  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  The  difierenoe  in  Uie 
price  of  paper  used  in  wrapping  suga:i>loayeB  gives  to  the  Hamhmgh 
refiner  the  turn  in  the  market  over  his  Engfiwh  competitor.  And, 
as  if  to  crown  the  absurdity,  foreign  editions  of  Biitiah  books  sit 
admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  the  En^^h  publisher  hii 
to  pay  on  his  paper.  Manufecturers  and  tradesmen  of  various  kindly 
shopkeepers  without  exception,  publishers  of  books,  newsp^ien^ 
and  letter-press  of  all  kinds,  bookbinders,  type-foundersy  printen, 
with  scores  of  other  trades  and  occupations,  and  all  persons  engaged  in 
education,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  abolition  of  this  pernicious  dutr. 

Happily  for  the  country,  there  has  been  within  the  last  few  yean  t 
great  amelioration  of  our  customs'  laws,  many  imposts  having  been 
reduced,  others  swept  away.  But  the  British  tariff  still  oompnieB 
420  articles  subject  to  duties,  besides  many  more  not  named,  bat 
taxed  generically  as  *  unenumerated.'  Many  of  these  duties  are  exoi> 
bitantly  high,  several  strictly  protective,  though  the  legislature  pro- 
fesses to  have  abandoned  the  principle  of  protection;  and  many, 
though  preventing  the  development  of  trade,  do  not  pay  the  cost  of 
collection.  According  to  a  parliamentary  return  of  last  year,*  there 
are  60  articles  not  producing  more  than  200^  each,  53  not  more  than 
100^,  36  not  more  than  2oL^  and  13  only  5^  and  under. 

From  the  details  furnished  in  the  Finance  Accounts,  pp.  ai — 24,  it 
appears  that  the  aggregate  receipts  on  all  artidee  imported  were 
23,299,570^.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  23,232,006/L  was  paid  on 
84  specified  articles,  the  rest  being  entered  as  the  produoe  of  '  all 
other  articles,'  which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  336  in  number,  exclu- 
sive of  the  '  unenumerated.'  But  of  the  total  produce  no  less  than 
22,671,717^  was  contributed  by  18  articles  only,t  leaving  560,288! 
for  the  other  66,  and  67,563/L  ibr  the  336  aforesaid.  It  wiU  be  found, 
on  examination,  that  of  the  420  enumerated  articles,  18  yielded  an 
average  of  1,259,539^.  ^^^  >  ^^  ^^^  of  8489/I,  and  336  one  of  20iiL 
only.  If  402  of  them  were  exempted  from  all  duty^  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  remaining  18  would  soon  make  up  the  temporary  loss  d 
672,852^ 

In  the  collection  and  protection  of  custoins  and  excise  duties  some 
thousands  of  persons  are  employed.     By  a  lack  of  vigilance,  honesty, 
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or  intelligence  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them,  high  or  low,  the  revenue 
may  be  defrauded.  The  total  cost  of  this  fiscal  army,*  including  the 
post-office,  but  exclusive  of  the  coast-guard  service,  lately  transferred 
to  the  naval  department,  is  stated,  in  the  Finance  Accounts,  p.  1 7,  to 
have  been  4,449,645^.  Adding  to  this  sum  293,222^,  which  was  the 
actual  expenditure  on  the  coast-guard  in  1B56-7,  wo  have  4,742,867^. 
as  the  cost  of  collecting  44,224,470^.,  or  something  more  than  10  per 
cent.     The  cost  of  dimst  taxation  need  not  exceed  i^  or  3  per  cent. 

But  pecuniary  exactions,  great  as  they  are,  constitute  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  evil  of.  indirect  taxation.  In  the  eye  of  the  revenue  law 
and  its  administrators,  merchants,  shipowners,  all  persons  subjected 
to  their  supervision,  are  regarded  suspiciously,  as  if  they  were  con- 
stantly engaged  in  criminal  transactions,  and  always  plotting  to  cheat 
the  Crown.  They  are  watched,  checked,  obstructed  at  every  turn, 
often  by  the  most  ridiculous  restrictions.  All  are  in  the  leading- 
strings  of  customs  and  excise,  which  often  prove  very  heavy  chains. 
Even  the  unintentional  neglect  of  some  petty  formality  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  most  serious  consequences.  But  if  smuggled  goods  be  found 
on  board  a  ship,  secreted  without  the  knowledge  of  captain,  officers, 
owner,  or  merchants,  perhaps  by  a  mere  passenger,  vessel  and  cargo 
may  be  seized,  and  can  only  be  released  after  much  trouble  and  delay, 
to  the  great  injury  of  all  concerned,  as  well  as  of  multitudes  of  per- 
sons interested  in  discharging  her,  loading  her  with  a  fresh  cargo,  and 
sending  her  again  to  se&  The  loss  of  a  day,  or  even  of  a  single  tide, 
may  involve  the  loss  ofa  profitable  market,  perhaps  that  of  ship  and 
cargo ;  but  official  trammeb  may  keep  her  back  for  days  or  weeks.  That 
time  is  money  is  a  secret  not  yet  discovered  by  customs  or  excise. 

And,  after  all,  the  State  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  its  own  officers. 
But  (/?m  cuatodiet  illos  custodeai  As  a  body  they  are  not  distinguished 
for  sobriety,  morality,  or  provident  habits.  They  are  exposed  to  the 
greatest  possible  temptations,  and  are  constantly  falling  under  them. 
Parliamentary  Committees  and  Eoyal  Commissions  of  Inquiry  have, 
over  and  over  again,  borne  the  strongest  testimony  to  these  fects ;  though 
to  none  of  them  has  it  occurred  that  the  only  effisctual  remedy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  substitution  of  a  better  system  of  taxation,  more 
productive  to  the  revenue  and  less  productive  of  crime.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  customs  frauds  in  silk  goods,  speak  volumes  ;-— '  The  temptation 
by  the  high  duties  was  great,  and  many  of  the  officers  of  customs  have 
been  found  guilty  of  collusion  in  consequence  of  bribes.  .  .  •  The 
precise  character  of  the  several  goods  is  liable  to  be  mistaken,  and  the 
rate  of  duty  to  be  levied  is  likely  to  be  matter  of  dispute.  No  salary 
can  be  assigned  to  tihe  officers  which  can  he  put  in  competition  with  the 


•  According  to  the  parliameniaiy  return,  No.  aof,  Seas.  2,  1857,  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  collection  of  excise  duties  on  tho  5th  of  January,  1857, 
was  5,449 ;  in  the  coUeotion  of  customs  duties,  5570,  exclusive  of  the  coast-guautl. 
From  the  first  Report  of  the  CommistdonerHi  page  105,  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  customs  officers  in  1856,  including  the  coast  guard,  was  1 1  ^1^1 « cfi!i»Nk- 
luting,  with  the  5449  excisemen,  a  force  of  i6>74l  men* 
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sums  wMclh  tliey  iru$y  realize  by  a^ive  co-operaitan  unih  JrauduleiU 
importers,  or  hy  intentional  Thegligence  of  the  due  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  landing  officers  chiefly  guilty  of  the  frauds  nnder  con- 
sideration were  in  the  i*eoeipt  of  sfdaries  quite  adequAte  to  their 
respectable  maintenance.  Mr.  Homersham  himself  had  400^  per 
annum.    But  a  single  fraudulent  traksactiox  hay  pboduce  to 

THE  OFFICER  IN   ONE  DAT  AS  MUCH    AS    HIS    SALARY   AXOUNTS  TO  15 

ONE  YEAR.'  The  Commissioners  speak  of  these  frauds  as  being  '  almost 
unlimited ;'  and  they  express  a  most  reasonably  grounded  belief  that 
in  other  articles  than  silk  goods  *  frauds  have  been  very  extensively 
committed  through  the  connivance  of  officers.* 

With  respect  to  all  articles  subject  to  differential  duties,  qualitj 
and  duty  are  determined  by  the  officer.  With  regard  to  sugar,  for 
example,  his  judgment  may  be  erroneously,  but  quite  innocently 
affected  in  many  ways  ;  but  supposing  him  to  look  through  golden 
spectacles  in  the-  shape  of  a  year's  salary  down,  what  ia  more 
likely  than  his  decision  that  sugar  of  the  finest  quality  is  admissible 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  %  The  decision  may  put  a  thousand  pounds 
into  the  importer's  pocket,  as  well  as  a  year's  salary  into  his  own; 
and  if  the  parties  be  true  to  each  other,  there  are  no  means  of  cmi- 
victing  the  officer  of  anything  beyond  an  error  of  judgment. 

The  officers  of  excise  are  exposed  to  temptations  equally  potent 
The  maltster,  the  brewer,  the  distiller,  the  paper-maker— all  who  are 
obliged  to  carry  on  their  business  under  excise  supervision — ^have  the 
strongest  interest  in  corrupting  them.  The  only  remedy  is  to  aboUsh 
a  system  so  universally  demoralizing  in  its  operation. 

Do  away  with  customs  and  excise  duties  altogether,  substitutiD;: 
for  them  either  a  tax  upon  real  property,  and  upon  invested  capital 
not  employed  in  reproduction,  or  a  tax  upon  all  incomes  and  earn- 
ings, howsoever  derived,  capitalized  according  to  their  market  or 
their  calculated  value, — so  that  pi*ofessional  exertions  and  persomd 
labour  shall  not  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  heritable  property, 
which  is  the  case  at  present, — and  all  classes  will  be  benefited,  without 
exception.  By  either  mode  of  direct  taxation  the  object  would  be 
attained. 

Supposing  the  first  adopted,  the  burden  would  soon  be  diffused 
equally  over  all  ranks  of  society  ;  and  the  owners  of  real  property 
would  soon  be  more  than  indemnified  by  higher  rents,  increased 
demand  for  agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  a  still  greater  ad- 
vance in  the  value  of  laud,  which  has  been  constantly  increasing  since 
the  partial  adoption  of  a  free-trade  policy,  and  was  never  so  high  as  at 
present.  Instances  can  be  named  in  which,  in  and  about  the  great 
trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  it  is  now  worth  fifty,  a  hundred,  or 
even  a  thousand  times  more  than  it  was  within  living  memory.* 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  incomes  were  fairly  taxed  on 

*  An  iDBumnce  Company  lately  bought  in  Liverpool  for  75,000!.  a  plot  of 
about  one-third  of  an  aero,  which  not  a  century  ago  would  not  have  brought  75/. 
There  are  quanlilies  o?  Vaxi^  «b\>oM\.  \.\vfc  W«iv  iiow  worth  more  per  yard  than  it  wn 
per  acre  twenty  or  Uutt^  -jeax^  «j^. 
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the  capitalization  scheme,  that  is  at  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years' 
purchase,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  whole  productive  commimity  would 
receive  more  than  an  equivalent  in  untaxed  commodities  of  all  kinds, 
and  from  the  immense  extension  of  all  trades  and  professions  which 
would  certainly  follow  such  a  reform,  whilst  the  daily  labourer  would 
have  to  pay  very  much  less  in  a  direct  form  than  he  now  pays  indi- 
rectly, and  would  have  more  means  to  pay  it  through  constant  em- 
ployment at  better  wages. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  at  present  none  save  the  rich  are 
nearly  so  well  fed,  so  well  clad,  so  well  housed,  in  shorty  so  well  pro- 
vided with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  as  they  would  be  if  all 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  with  head  or  hand,  had  full  em- 
ployment at  adequate  remuneration.  What  a  wide  field,  then,  is  here 
for  additional  imports,  for  an  increase  of  all  home  manufactures  and 
home  productions  for  the  home  market !  But  that  field  is  capable  of 
almost  indefinite  extension.  With  our  advantages,  natural  and 
acquired,  comprising  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  industrial  success, 
we  require  only  perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  make  this  country  the 
grand  depot  for  the  productions  of  the  whole  world. 

The  great  and  rapid  growth  of  homo  and  foreign  commerce,  the 
improved  condition  of  the  working  classes,  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  value  of  land,  the  diminution  of  pauperism  and  crime,  in  fine, 
the  whole  difference  between  deep  distress  and  disaffection  and  com- 
parative prosperity  and  contentment,  is  attributable  to  the  partial 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  free-trade.  On  the  thorough  application 
of  that  principle,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of 
indirect  taxation,  depends  the  solution  of  the  question  whether  pro- 
gression or  retrogression  is  to  be*  the  lot  of  the  British  people. 

And  this  is  a  question  which  affects  not  Britain  or  Britons  merely, 
but  the  whole  civilized  world.  Some  nations  have,  in  part,  imitated 
our  example,  by  relaxing  their  tariffs  ;  others  hesitate,  because  seeing 
our  inconsistency,  they  doubt  our  sincerity.  They  place  no  trust  in 
professing  fi*ec-traders  who  levy  duties  of  1200  per  cent. 

The  design  of  Providence  in  giving  different  soils,  climates,  and 
productions  to  different  portions  of  the  universe,  most  evidently  was 
to  make  all  mankind — by  whatever  distances  separated — one  family, 
by  rendering  them  all  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  for  an  inter- 
change of  nature's  peculiar  gifts  to  each,  and  the  products  of  their 
own  labour.  But  customs  and  excise  laws  militate  against  this  most 
beneficent  design.  They  substitute  for  that  bond  of  universal  brother- 
hood, which  free  commercial  intercourse  between  all  nations  would 
furnish,  artificial  restrictions,  producing  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
hatred,  from  which  actual  warfare  proceeds  as  naturally  as  the  plant 
from  its  seed.  Tliousands  of  millions  of  treasure  have  been  wasted — - 
oceans  of  blood  have  been  shed  for  the  maintenance  of  an  imaginary 
balance  of  power ;  but  the  best  of  all  balances,  the  surest  of  pacificators^ 
the  most  potent  of  diplomatists,  would  be  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest 
between  nations  arising  from  mutual  dependence,  and  this  feeling  can 
only  be  created  and  maintained  by  perfect,  iteedom  ol  \.Ta^<^ 
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Report  on  the  Congres  Internationale  de  Bienfaisance^  and  on 
the  Association  Internationale  de  Bienfaisance.  By  Henry 
Egberts,  F.S.A. 

THE  similarity  in  the  objects  of  the  Congr^  Internationale  de 
Bien&isance,  to  those  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science,  and  the  prospect  of  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Congress  being  held  in  London,  have  led  to  my  being  requested  to 
give,  on  the  present  occasion,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  Inter- 
national Association,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  its  two  past  meetinga 

The  origin  of  the  Congrds  Internationale  de  BienflEdsance  is  to  be 
traced  to  a  suggestion  made  at  the  Congr^  Penitentiaire,  held  in 
Frankfort  in  1 847, and  subsequently  taken  up  at  the  Congr^  Statistique, 
held  in  Brussels  in  1853,  when  the  desire  was  unanimously  expreoed 
of  uniting,  in  a  general  Congress,  those  who  in  different  countries  are 
occupied  with  questions  relating  to  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  relief  of  the 
indigent.  This  idea  was  revived  at  the  Conference  Internationale  de 
Charity  held  in  Paris  in  1855. 

At  the  Congr^  General  d*Hygiene,*  held  in  Brussels  in  1852,  and 
attended  by  150  persons,  the  representatives  of  twelve  different 
countries,  much  practical  information,  of  a  philanthropic  character, 
was  communicated,  and  was  subsequently  put  in  circulation  by  the 
Government.  The  discussions  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  those  at 
the  Congr^  Penitentiaire  and  at  the  Congr^  Statistique,  were  pre- 
parative to,  and  feunlitated  the  organization  of  the  Congr^  Inter- 
nationale de  Bienfaisance,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  Brussels  in 
September,  1856.  There  were  then  present  297  members,  of  whom 
thirty  were  from  England  and  twenty-one  from  France,  whilst  Brussels 
alone  contributed  132.  His  Majesty  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Brabant  honoured  the  Congress  with  their  patronage,  and  assisted  at 
one  of  its  deliberative  assemblies,  as  well  as  received  about  fifty  of 
the  members  at  a  banquet  given  on  the  occasion  at  the  Palace. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  public  hall  of  the  Acad6nue  Royale 
des  Sciences  et  des  Beaux  Arts,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Charles 
Rogier,  the  present  Minister  of  the  Interior.  His  inaugural  address, 
after  assigning  the  reasons  for,  and  justifying  the  priority  given  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Congress  to  questions  relating  to  the  material  life — 
to  food,  to  dwelliDgs,  to  clothing,  and  to  manual  labour,  which  he 
regarded  as  forming  in  some  measure  the  first  chapter  of  the  code  of 
philanthropy,  took  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  of  the  valuable  results  to  be  anticipated  from  an 
interchange  of  information  and  experience,  as  well  as  from  a  peaceful 
rivalry  of  nations  in  the  improvement  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 


*  The  Viscoant  Ebriogton  and  Dr.  N.  Amottwere  the  English  Yioe-Prendents 
of  this  Congress. 
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The  work  of  the  Congress  was  divided  by  the  programme  into 
three  sections.  The  first  section  treated  of  alimentary  substances  in 
their  relation  to  agriculture.  The  second  section  treated  of  alimentary 
substances  in  their  relation  to  political  and  charitable  economy. 
Under  this  head  was  classed: — ist  The  encouragement  and  the 
creation  of  a  spirit  of  forethought  and  saving  among  workmen,  and 
the  Institutions  intended  to  &vour  and  to  create  such  a  spirit.  2nd. 
The  creation  and  organization  of  Institutions  and  Societies  for 
lowering  the  price  of  articles  of  food — for  fieunlitating  their  acquisition 
by  the  poorer  classes,  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  their  quality, 
weighty  and  measure.  3rd.  The  means  of  preventing  the  inordinate 
increase  of  population,  and  especially  the  regular  and  permanent 
organization  of  emigration.  4th.  The  question  of  the  abuse  of  strong 
drinks,  r^^arded  in  the  double  light  of  the  loss  of  nutritive  substances 
employed  in  their  manu£Eu;ture,  and  their  influence  on  the  health  and 
morality  of  the  working-classses.  The  third  section  treated  of  ali- 
mentary substances  viewed  in  their  relationship  to  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial operations ;  processes  and  inventions  adapted  to  &cilitate  and 
bring  to  perfection  manual  labour,  and  to  prevent  accidents;  the 
improvement  of  the  dwellings,  furniture,  and  clothes  of  the  working- 
classes. 

The  Presidents  appointed  over  the  several  sections  were,  over  the 
first,  Count  Arrivabene  (Belgium),  and  Viscount  de  Caumont  (France). 
Over  the  second,  M.  liedts.  Minister  of  State.  Yice-Presidents,  Pro- 
fessor Schubert  (Prussia),  M.  Wolowski  (France).  Over  the  third, 
the  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P.,  assisted  by  M.  Yisschers 
(Belgium). 

M.  Dedecker,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  acknowledged  on  his 
own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Minirter  of  Justice,  the  distinction 
conferred  on  them  of  Honorary  Presidents  of  the  Assembly,  and  spoke 
with  considerable  warmth  of  the  active  aid  given  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  the  organization  of  the  Congress,  which  he  described 
as  responding  not  only  to  the  most  generous  aspirations  of  the  heart 
of  man,  but  also  as  ministering  to  the  most  imperative  necessitieB  of 
social  order. 

After  the  first  day  the  morning  sittings  were  devoted  to  the 
separate  consideration  of  the  subjects  in  sections,  or  committees,  and  the 
afternoons  to  the  reception  of  reports  and  to  general  discussions  The 
reports  first  presented  were  those  which  gave  tiie  experience  of  different 
countries  on  the  subjects  set  forth  in  the  programme^  They  were 
generally  made  by  delegates  from  their  respective  Governments,  or 
from  philanthropic  associations.  The  reports  of  the  sections  followed, 
some  of  which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  As  a  sin^e  example 
of  the  practical  bearing  of  the  last-named  reports,  may  be  quoted 
the  following  alfusion  to  the  preparatian  of  food : — '  Those  who  have 
entered  the  dwellings  of  the  working-classes  require  little  to  convince 
them  that  everywhere,  in  the  preparation  of  articles  of  food,  there 
is  much  to  be  desired  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  generally  the 
housekeeper  does  not  know  how  food  ought  to  be  prepared,  so  as  to 
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preserve  in  it  the  nutritive  qualities  which  it  possesses^  and  to  give 
it  the  most  suitable  form,  so  as  not  to  cause  satiety,  and  the  dieh 
taste  which  is  produced  in  man  by  the  too  frequently  repeated  use 
of  the  same  alimentary  substances.  The  Commission  of  Oiganization 
desires  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  this  state  of  things,  and  the  third 
section,  approving  fully  of  the  object,  points  out  the  teaching  of 
cooking  in  girls*  schools  as  the  most  efifeotual  means  of  accomplishing 
it  This  kind  of  instruction  has  been  already  adopted.  The  general 
council  in  the  Brussels  Hospital  employs  it  in  its  school  of  youDg 
orphans — it  distributes  even  prizes  to  those  of  its  pupils  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  most  in  this  kind  of  knowledge.' 

A  series  of  valuable  Beports  on  institutions  of  Bien&isance  in 
Belgium  were  presented  by  M.  Ducpetiaux  and  M.  Visschers,  to 
whose  imited  indefatigable  zeal  and  judgment  the  Congress  is  so 
greatly  indebted. 

The  representatives  of  England  who  took  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  discussions  were,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper  and  Mr. 
F.  O.  Ward,  who  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  sanitary  preventive 
measures.  The  reports  and  documents  emanating  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, though  detailed  in  reference  to  sanitary  measures,  and  to  the 
temperance  question,  were  in  general  brief,  as  compared  with  those 
presented  from  other  countries,  France  alone  excepted.  A  reference 
to  some  of  these  valuable  documents  will  suffice  to  show  their  general 
character,  and  the  extent  of  that  field  of  experience  which  they  open 
for  investigation.  From  Holland,  M.  do  Baumhaur  reported  that 
with  a  population  of  little  over  3,000,000,  there  are  about  6000  insti- 
tutions of  bienfaisance,  of  which  3639  are  for  affording  assistance  to 
the  poor  at  their  own  houses.  The  veteran  philanthropist,  M.  Suringjirr, 
stated  that  there  were  upwaixls  of  300  in  Amsterdam  alone.  Austria 
was  represented  by  M.  Maurice  de  Stubenrauch,  who  referred  to  the 
reasons  often  assigned  for  the  general  fi-eedom  of  that  vast  empire 
from  the  plague  of  ])aupcrism,  and  to  the  variety  of  means  adopted, 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  its 
different  provinces.  He  alluded  also  to  the  instruction  given  to  girls 
in  all  that  relates  to  domestic  economy.  From  Sardinia  the  Cheva- 
lier Bertini  stated  what  had  been  done  in  Piedmont  during  the  past 
few  years  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  labouring  classes,  mainly 
caused  by  the  crise  alimcntaire  and  the  failure  of  the  vintage,  whilst, 
amongst  other  interesting  facts,  he  gave  the  annual  expenditure  by 
the  municipality  of  Turin,  in  the  elementary  instruction  of  both 
sexes,  which  in  1856  was  225,800  francs,  being  quadniple  that  of 
the  years  anterior  to  1848.  Professor  CherbuUez,  of  Zurich,  made 
an  instructive  statement  with  reference  to  jxauperism  in  Switzerland, 
showing  how  similar  in  this  respect  had  been  the  experience  of  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland,  and,  amongst  other  general  conclusions,  drew 
the  most  important  one,  that  moral  misery  is  almost  always  the  cause 
of  physical  misery,  and  that  it  is  therefore  of  little  use  to  alleviate  the 
one  if  the  other  be  neglected.  M.  le  Baron  de  Gunus,  referring  to 
the  increase  of  pauperism  in  the  largest  canton  of  Switzerland,  that 
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of  Berne,  attributed  it  principally  to  the  increased  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  which  the  Groverntnent,  since  1830,  caiTying  the 
free  trade  principle  too  far,  has  not  restrained.  Professor  Wolowski, 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  in  opposition  to  some  remarks 
which  he  deemed  an  attack  on  the  division  of  property  in  France, 
gave  a  series  of  results  to  show  the  continued  progress  of  that  country 
in  wealth  and  material  prosperity.  In  the  general  statement  which 
he  made,  the  metropolis  of  France  was  thus  alluded  to,  '  Paris  is 
transformed.  It  has  become  an  entire  new  city,  whole  quartera  have 
disappeared.  They  are  the  quarters  which  were  filled  with  narrow 
winding  streets,  where  the  sun  never  ap})eared,  and  where  the  air 
could  scarcely  circulate.  Without  doubt  there  is  in  regard  to  healthi- 
ness a  very  notable  improvement,  and  the  population  of  Paris  cannot 
fail  to  gain  in  the  long  run  by  this  grand  transformation.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  as  there  have  been  included  in  this  destruction  a  great 
number  of  dwellings,  the  prices  of  which  suited  humble  means,  whole 
populations  find  themselves  as  it  were  driven  from  the  shelter  under 
which  they  had  lived,  and  experience  a  frightful  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing suitable  dwellings. 

Most  of  the  Beports  from  different  countries  referred  to  measures 
recently  adopted  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes 
either  by  means  of  legislative  enactments  or  by  associations,  which 
were  stated  to  be,  in  many  instances,  already  in  successful  operation. 
But  one  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  prime  importance  of  such  efforts, 
and  their  widespread  necessity,  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  its 
attendant  evils,  not  only  in  thickly-populated  towns,  but  also  in 
numerous  rural  districts.  This  subject  was  treated  of  in  the  Report 
of  a  special  commission,  presented  by  M.  Emile  MuUer,  a  Fi^encli 
engineer,  who  alluded  to  the  practical  commencement  of  the  work  in 
England  in  1844,  and  to  its  extension  on  the  Continent  since  the 
meeting  of  the  Congrds  General  d'Hygiene  in  1852,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  much  discussed.  M.  MuUer  also  referred  to  the  impulse  and 
guidance  given  to  it  by  the  extensive  circulation  of  an  English  work 
translated  into  French,  and  widely  distributed  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror. As  a  Report  on  the  same  subject,  I  presented  to  the  Congress, 
and  distributed,  a  pamphlet  in  French,  giving  the  results  of  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in  England, 
and  likewise  proposed  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously : — *  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  of  public  utility 
that  the  working  classes  be  enlightened  by  all  possible  means  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  and  the  keeping  of  their  houses  in  good 
order.  It  declares  that  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  labour^ 
ing  classes  ought  to  comprise  all  which  relates  to  the  cleanliness  of 
their  persons  and  of  their  dwellings,  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  good 
ventilation,  and  the  evils  arising  from  humidity.  Lastly,  it  thinks 
tliat  the  study  of  the  science  of  preserving  health  is  one  which  ought 
to  be  rendered  accessible  to  alL' 

This  allusion  to  my  own  efforts  would  not  be  made  but  for  the 
illustration  which  it  iiffords  of  the  practical  benefits  to  be  derived 
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fi*om  the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  and  with  this  view  mnother  reso- 
lution proposed  by  me,  and  imanimously  adopted  at  the  Oongr^ 
d*Hygiene  in  185a,  is  quoted.  The  Congress  on  that  occasion 
declared  '  the  utility  of  establishing  in  each  country,  and  also  in  the 
principal  centres  of  the  population,  a  collection  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble, a  kind  of  museum,  where  shall  be  gathered  together  models, 
plims,  specimens  of  materials,  <fec.,  relating  to  hygienic  amelioration 
and  progresa'  The  temporary  exhibition  of  domestic  economy, 
opened  in  Brussels  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congrds  de  Bienfaisance, 
though  bearing  a  close  affinity  to  the  permanent  museum  contem- 
plated by  this  resolution,  of  which  indeed  it  might  justly  be  considered 
as  an  expansion,  was  a  more  immediate  and  direct  result  of  the 
zealous  efforts  of  Mr.  T.  Twining,  mainly  in  connexion  with  the 
Society  of  Arts  of  London,  and  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  The 
distribution  of  medals  to  the  contributors  to  this  exhibition  of  domes- 
tic economy,  made  by  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
formed  an  appropriate  and  interesting  termination  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Frankfort-on* 
the-Main,  commenced  the  14th  and  ended  the  x8th  September,  1857. 
It  was  attended  by  170  persons,  of  whom  nine  were  from  England, 
nine  from  France,  fourteen  from  Belgium,  and  fifty-six  were  residents 
in  Frankfort  The  remainder  comprised  representatives  from  Holland, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Russian  Baltic  Provinces^  Anstria, 
Bavaria,  most  of  the  minor  German  States,  Switzerland,  Lombardy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Algiers,  and  Brazil ;  in  all  there  were  present  the 
representatives  of  upwards  of  twenty  different  countries.  The  general 
assemblies  were  held  at  the  Hotd  de  Yille,  in  the  Kaisersaal,  the 
hall  of  the  Eoman  Emperors ;  a  noble  apartment  adorned  with  full- 
length  portraits  of  forty-six  German  emperors  and  kings,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  912  to  1792.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the  cere- 
monies connected  with  their  election,  and  was  placed  by  the  Senate 
at  the  service  of  the  Congresa  The  highest  civil  authorities  attended 
the  opening  meeting,  and  at  that,  as  w^l  as  at  most  of  the  subsequent 
public  sittings,  many  ladies  were  present.  These  sittings  commenced 
at  one  o'clock,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  morning  sectional  meetings, 
followed  the  order  adopted  at  Brussels. 

After  the  reception  of  the  programme  prepared  by  the  Committee 
of  Organization,  and  the  constitution  of  that  body  as  a  permanent 
bureau,  M.  Yon  Bethmann  HoUweg,  Privy  Councillor  and  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Berlin,  was  chosen  President.  At  the 
close  of  his  eloquent  address  the  representatives  of  seven  different 
countries  were  added  to  the  bureau  as  vice-presidents,  M.  Ch.  Rogier, 
the  President  of  the  first  Congress,  being  one  of  them.  M.  Edouaid 
Ducpetiaux,  Dr.  Yarrantrapp,  and  Dr.  Schlemmer  acted  as  secretaries, 
whilst  M.  le  Pasteur  Bonnet,  of  Frankfort,  M.  Yisschers,  of  Brussels, 
and  Professor  Mittermier,  of  Heidelberg,  were  chosen  Presidents  of 
the  three  sectioivs  mV>  -wYdc^Vv.  t\i^  ^otk  of  the  Congress  was  divided. 

The  First  SecUou  ttettX^A  ol  ^VwvN.-^  «t  ^V^^BoaKt^^-^.    \,  t^ 
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objects  and  limit  of  public  relief;  the  establishment  by  law  of  poor- 
houses  for  the  indigent.  2.  The  00-operation  of  employers  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  their  workpeople ;  the  connecting 
of  philanthropic  and  provident  institutions  with  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural establishments ;  international  conventions  relative  to  indus- 
trial works.  3.  The  position  of  domestic  servants ;  means  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  and  of  providing  for  the  future  prospects  of  servants 
of  both  sexes.  4.  Special  guardianship  of  poor  children ;  of  those 
who  are  abandoned,  vicious,  or  morally  neglected;  patronage  of 
apprentices.  5.  Means  of  remedying  the  abuses  of  strong  drinks, 
and  of  aiTesting  the  progress  of  intemperance. 

The  Second  Section  treated  of  Education,  i.  The  means  of 
encouraging,  improving,  and  extending  popular  instruction  and  edu- 
cation; compulsory  attendance  at  schools.  2.  Infant  education; 
creches  or  public  nurseries ;  schools  for  infants,  or  children's  gardens 
(Kinder  Garten).  3.  Organization  of  elementary,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  instruction. 

The  Third  Section  treated  of  Prison  Beform.  i.  The  solitaxy 
system ;  the  conditions  to  which  it  ought  to  be  subjected,  and  the 
limits  to  which  its  application  should  be  restricted.  3.  Provisional  or 
conditional  liberation  ;  supplementary  det<ention.  3.  Keformatories, 
and  special  establishments  for  the  education  and  the  reform  of  young 
delinquents,  mendicants,  and  vagabonds,  and  vicious,  abandoned,  or 
morally  neglected  children. 

Under  the  above  heads  the  programme  presented  a  detailed  and 
veiy  carefully  prepared  scheme  for  the  deliberative  discussions  of  the 
Congress.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  notice  that,  towards  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  it  was  decided  that,  for  the  future,  a  more  restricted 
programme  should  be  adopted,  one  which  could  be  compassed  within 
the  limited  period  devoted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  and  that 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the  seed  sown  at 
Frankfort^  the  Congress  should  not  assemble  in  1858. 

One  question  embraced  under  the  First  Section,  '  The  liberty  of 
Private  Charity,'  or  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  private  charity,  having  been  recently  agitated  in  Belgium^ 
and  there  given  rise  to  grave  political  complications,  was  withdrawn 
by  the  Committee  of  Organization  out  of  deference  to  conflicting 
opinions,  already  strongly  pronounced  by  members  of  the  Congress. 
Subsequently,  the  Congress  accepted  an  offer  made  by  JkL  Mathias 
Rosen,  of  Warsaw,  to  give  a  gold  medal,  or  its  value,  200  floiins,  for 
the  best  Essay  on  this  subject,  to  be  written  in  French,  and  delivered 
to  Dr.  Yarrantrapp,  at  Frankfort,  before  the  ist  September,  1858. 

The  gold  medal  offered  at  the  first  Congress  by  M.  Duti6ne,  of 
Amiens,  for  the  best  Essay  on  '  The  Causes  and  the  Besults  of  Intem- 
perance, as  well  as  on  the  means  of  combating  and  preventing  it>'  was 
adjudged  to  M.  Bougui6-Lefebvre,  of  Bioissels,  who  on  receiving  it 
from  the  President,  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Congress,  by  placing  its  value,  300  francs,  in  the  hands  of  tbft  B^ox^^ 
master  for  distribution  amongst  the  deaervVug  ^^t  ol^xwciNd^x^K 
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To  quote  at  anj  length  tliL'  various  ex  petals  of  het^^  wjih  Im- 
paHant  statistical  mformation  coTiimnrii<ait(4  %  tlie  re?  uvvfs 

of  the  dillerent  countries  whicli  Lave  fn^en  tiftined,  or  t  t  nit 

abridj^mietit  of  the  valuable  ivportg   ]  <.  with  tli 

adopted  in  the  sect io us,  or  of  tlju  di  -   whicIi    | 

final  dockioris  of  the  Ctmj^iTHs  i^4ativi'  thfixHo,  would  k-itd  beyoud  ihi.* 
limit  of  a  mei*e  outliuo  of  tlie  pr^oCLvdinga,  It  nmj^  however^  be  right 
to  imnie  tlie  eorriiiumicatioiis  which  eraaTuited  frunj  Gi^eat  Britiikj, 
Sir  Btiiiiord  Northcote,  Bart.,  gave  some  details,  and  presented  a 
report  on  Eefbnnatory  Institutions.  Mi%  Edwanl  Akmyd,  iLF,, 
commuuicatod  a  paper  on  the  development  of  the  Factorjr  Sjstero* 
and  on  the  l>est  means  of  impi-oTing  the  relation  of  employer  and 
tjDiployed.  Colonel  Jebb  sent  a  commiinicntion  on  Penal  Servitudt* 
and  Conditional  Piirdons.  The  Tunipomnce  Societies  ^vere  reprc- 
seated  by  Dr.  J.  M.  M'Cnlloeh,  Dr.  F.  B.  Lees,  and  Mr.  T.  Begg^ 
each  of  whom  eoutributed  a  notice  on  that  question.  The  author  of 
this  report  presented  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  popitlar  ednoft- 
tion,  and  the  instruction  of  the  industi  ial  classes,  on  sanitary  reform^ 
tind  the  improvement  of  workmen's  dwelling. 

One  important  feature,  as  distinctly  traceable  in  the  gecondj  as  it 
was  in  the  fi^nst  meeting  of  the  Congresst,  deaerveR  particular  nottoe« 
vvLf  the  geueiul  a^aement  that  a  marked  line  should  be  dxswn 
between  voluntary  and  i!ivolimtary  raiseiy,  the  pressure  of  a  foeling 
of  responsibility  being;  the  only  remedy  applicable  to  the  former, 
whilat,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  and  the 
aufifering  poor  is  an  obligatory  duty*  At  the  name  time,  the  con* 
vietioxi  waa  strongly  manifested  that  results,  incalculably  mon? 
valuable^  unalloyed,  and  pennauLHit,  may  be  anticipated  from  a  fitudy 
of  those  yarions  forms  of  human  misery  which  call  into  excTCiw 
philantliropic  eifort,  if  tlie  investigation  be  miimly  directed  to  the 
discovery^  iind  the  practical  application  of  the  best  preventive  measnjim. 
Viewed  in  this  relationship  to  the  work  of  the  Congre^,  the  words 
of  M,  Charles  Rogier  in  hh  opening  aildre^  have  mucli  point. 
'  What  can  1:k?  moi'e  instructive,  more  fruitful^  than  these  inqniriesi 
this  exchange  of  information,  tlie^se  mntinil  lessons  of  nation  toixationr 
and  these  eloquent  facta  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  most  diidiA- 
gniahedj  the  most  competent,  the  moat  truthfiil  men  f  Is  not  thii 
the  commencement  of  a  profound  reform,  and  of  a  new  progr^n  in 
the  relations  of  governments  and  of  people  V 

Another  characteristic  feature  deserves  to  he  mentioned,  that  m  ma 
asaemblyj  consisting  of  so  many  memhei-s  of  various  religious  oom- 
munions,  and  where  subjects  wei^  treated  of  which  naturally  callod 
forth  the  expr^sion  of  strong  religious  principle,  as  well  aa  thi* 
unhesitating  aasertion  of  its  gi^at  practical  value  and  infinemx% 
nothing  like  discord,  arising  out  of  a  forge tfulncss  of  tho  findings  of 
others^  was  manifested,  whilst,  to  the  decided  and  very  proietacKl 
atatements  of  Dr.  Wicherni  founder  of  the  well-kuowa  Hauhe>Ham, 
or  reformatory  J  at  Hamburgh  and  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Home   Mission   which   exercises    such    an    extenHive   inllnence    in 
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Germany,  M.  Ducpetiaux,  luspector-General  of  Prisons  and  of 
Charitable  Establisliments  in  Belgium,  declared  that  'in  his  quality 
of  representative  of  a  country  essentially  Catholic  he  gave  his  full 
consent.' 

The  only  difficulty  really  felt  at  the  Congress  arose  from  the  use  of 
German  as  well  as  French,  a  latitude  which  involved  the  loss  of  time 
and  suspension  of  interest  whilst  translations  were  made  from  one 
language  into  the  other. 

As  at  the  Brussels  Congress,  one  lady,  Madlle.  Frederika  Bremer,  con- 
tributed an  interesting  paper  on  the  agency  of  females  in  philanthropic 
objects,  and  on  their  employments  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  so  at  Frank- 
fort, another  lady,  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz  gave  some  valuable 
information  on  the  establishments  designated  Kinder  Garten,  a  modifica- 
tion of  infants'  schools,  to  the  reform  of  which  Madame  von  Maren- 
holtz has  for  some  years  devoted  herself,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  about  fifty  schools  established  in  Grermany  on  the  system 
she  advocates.  A  detailed  description  of  the  method  employed  is 
given  in  the  *Compte  Rendu'  of  the  Congress. 

The  meeting  of  the  Congress  held  in  Brussels  having  decided  that 
'it  is  desirable  the  International  Philanthropic  Congress  should 
become  a  permanent  Institution,'  it  became  necessary  to  create  a  per- 
manent bond,  which  would  unite  the  hitherto  scattered  elements,  and 
establish  definitively  the  personnel  of  the  Association.  With  this 
view  the  following  statutes  were  compiled,  and  being  unanimously 
adopted,  they  received  the  signature  of  upwards  of  loo  adherents, 
persons  mostly  known  by  their  useful  labours,  and  belonging  to  more 
than  twenty  different  countries.  Tlie  objects  of  the  Association  Inter- 
nationaZe  de  Bienfaisance  are — i.  To  place  in  relationship  persons 
who  in  different  countries  interest  themselves  in  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  and  indigent  classes.  2.  To  form  a 
kind  of  bond  between  the  institutions  and  associations  of  a  philan- 
thropic, provident,  and  reformatory  character,  as  well  as  those 
relating  to  popular  education,  which  bond  would  afford  the  means  of 
contributing  to  their  mutual  enlightenment  and  assistance  in  case  of 
need.  3.  To  establish  a  pern^nent  exchange  of  information,  of 
official  documents,  of  reports  and  of  publications,  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  between  the  countries  associated.  4.  To 
make  known  and  to  recommend  useful  projects  and  institutions. 
To  verify  the  experiments  and  experiences  as  well  as  to  encourage 
the  works  which  are  in  their  nature  interesting  to  the  Association, 
and  likely  to  exercise  a  useful  influence  on  Society  in  general 

TJie  organization  and  management  of  tlue  Association.  The  Associa- 
tion is  to  unite  all  persons  who,  in  different  countries,  interest  them- 
selves in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
and  the  poor,  and  who  are  willing  to  adopt  its  regulations.  It  is  to 
be  directed  by  a  council  composed  of  members  of  different  countries 
— the  first  council  being  designated  the  Bureau  of  the  Congrds 
International  de  Bienfaisance  at  Frankfort,  and  to  have  power  to  QALd 
new  members.     They  will  in  each  country  ]p\8yce  ttv^emaftVi^ft  ydl  t<3»«- 
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tion  with  philanthropic  and  provident  societies  and  institutions  of 
public  utility,  which  may  be  united  to  the  International  A8sociati<HL 
The  members  of  the  council  belonging  to  the  same  country  shall,  si 
&r  as  possible,  form  amongst  themselves  an  auxiliary  agency,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  central  agency.  The  auxiliary  agency  m^y  be 
confided  to  an  existing  agency.  The  members  of  the  Association  are 
to  be  admitted  by  the  agency  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  bj 
the  central  agency,  or  by  their  delegate.  A  payment  of  ten  francs 
per  annum  is  to  be  made  by  each  member,  applicable  to  the  genenJ 
expenses  of  the  Association,  and  to  the  publication  of  the  bulletin  of 
the  International  Correspondence.  The  members  of  the  Aasooiatkin 
are  to  be  entitled  to  such  documents  as  they  may  require,  and  the 
Association  can  obtain  for  them.  Circular  letters  are  also  to  be 
given,  which  will  place  members  in  relation  with  the  agencies  of 
other  countries,  in  order  to  ^cilitate  their  researches. 

The  central  agency  will  publish  in  French,  eveiy  six  months,  or 
oftener  if  necessary,  a  bulletin,  containing  a  list,  and  as  fiir  as  possible, 
a  summary  analysis  of  the  publications,  reports,  and  documents 
relating  to  the  objects  of  the  Association.  The  council  and  the 
agencies  of  the  different  countries  will  concert  together  for  the  organi- 
zation and  meetings  of  the  Congress.  The  locale  of  the  oentnl 
agency  is  provisionally  fixed  at  Brussela* 

The  prospectus  of  the  Association  Internationale  de  Bienfisusaiice^ 
of  which  an  abridgment  only  is  here  given,  has  annexed  to  it  t 
description  and  classification  of  documents  and  publications,  ranged 
under  12  main,  and  124  minor  divisions.  It  is  comprised  in  the 
*  Compte  Bendu't  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  Congress,  published 
in  two  volumes,  the  first,  almost  exclusively  in  French,  contains  the 
general  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  the  second  consists  of  forty 
communications  either  in  French,  German,  or  English. 

In  terminating  this  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  past  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress,  I  cannot  but  allude  to  the  deep  conviction 
manifested  as  to  the  important  results  which  may  be  anticipated  from 
an  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  designs  of  the  Association,  including 
the  International  Correspondence,  a  branch,  the  value  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  1  vul- 
ture further  to  add  the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope,  that,  as  it  ii 
intended  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  London,  siidi 
preliminary  measures  will  be  taken,  as  not  only  to  secure  the  rendering 
justice  to  our  philanthropic  institutions,  and  of  substantiating  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  foremost  rank  in  works  of  practical  benevolence, 


*  CommunicatioDS  for  the  Central  Agency  should  be  addressed  to  M.  Ed. 
Ducpetiaux,  Ruo  des  Arts,  No.  21,  k  Bnixelles.  For  the  British  Auxiliary  Agencj, 
they  may  be  addressed  to  G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq.,  General  Se^etaiy  to  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  3,  Waterloo  PUoe,  PaU  MaQ, 
London. 

t  The  '  Comnte  Rendu/  both  of  the  first  and  second  meeting  of  the  Congress,  maj 
be  obtained  of  nlr.  H.  Cs.  "^oVxi,  'Sxi\Xv^<«^  YQtk-«ti!eet,  Covent- garden,  Londos 
Each  IB  Ini  vo\b.  ^vo,  vw»  ^.  w  1  \.  *>o  e. 
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but  also  that  our  experience  vrill  be  presented  in  such  a  form  as  to 
make  it  of  real  use  in  other  countries,  and  thus  become  a  meaas  of 
'  doing  good  to  all  men/ 


Notes  on  the  Free  Library  ami  Museum  of  the  Borough  of 
Liverpool,    By  J.  A.  Picton. 

The  growth  of  Liverpool  has  been  so  rapid  and  so  exclusively 
commercial,  that  it  could  not  be  wondered  at  if  trade  and  com- 
merce far  outstripped  the  progress  of  art  and  science  amongst  the 
busy  multitudes  attracted  from  all  quarters.  There  have,  however, 
not  been  wanting  at  every  period  a  few  individuals  who  have  been 
keenly  alive  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  literature,  and  have  done 
their  best  to  supply  the  lack.  In  the  year  1758  the  commencement 
was  made  of  what  subsequently  formed  the  Liverpool  (proprietary) 
Library,  now  a  large  and  flourishing  institution,  the  centenary  of 
which  was  celebrated  a  short  time  since.  In  the  year  1798  another 
valuable  institution,  the  Athenaeum,  which  now  possesses  an  exten- 
sive library,  was  set  on  foot  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Boscoe,  and  other 
kindred  spirits,  and  in  the  year  18 17  the  Boyal  Institution  was  esta- 
blished under  similar  auspices.  But  these  institutions  were  proprie- 
tary, not  public  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  their  influence, 
though  beneficial  so  fer  as  they  went,  was  necessarily  extremely 
limited  :  several  attempts  were  subsequently  made  with  more  or  less 
success  to  establish  libraries  to  which  the  people  might  have  accesa 

In  1820  the  mechanics  and  apprentices'  library  was  established, 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  Egerton  Smith.  In 
1825  the  Mechanics'  Institution  was  inaugurated.  Some  time  after- 
wards an  institution,  called  the  Brougham  Institute,  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  the  masses,  was  opened.  These  establishments  all 
proved  useful  in  their  several  spheres  of  action,  but  were  not  able  to 
meet  the  necessity  of  the  time  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  books. 
So  much  was  this  felt,  that,  when  early  in  the  year  1850,  the  subject 
of  a  free  public  library  was  mooted  in  the  Town  Council,  it  met  with 
a  favourable  response  from  all  quarters,  and  a  committee  was  at  once 
appointed  to  consider  and  report. 

In  the  year  1 850,  the  Public  Museum  and  Libraries  Act  did  not 
exist  in  its  present  form,  enabling  the  inhabitants  in  public  meeting 
assembled  to  impose  a  rate  for  i^e  maintenance  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. Another  course  had  therefore  to  be  adopted.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  council  having  reported  fiivourably  on  the  proposed 
scheme,  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  was  called  by  circular, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  obtain  subscriptions  and  donations  of 
books.  The  amount  thus  raised  was  about  1350/.  in  cash,  but,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  very  few  books  of  much  value  were  presented 
gratuitously.  A  donation  of  1000^.  was  voted  by  the  To^fftL  C^^'qsl^b^ 
out  of  the  borough  funds  towards  tbe  puroYiBai^  ot  \k)^%^  %iXA  \^^ 

Y  Y  a 
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wmmiUtt^  .4et  &>  wfxk  liiffaxoaaLj  m  ihrmmq  '^  inwrra  it  -in^ 
library.  AxL  wmaa,  pce^^iiLed  &>  wme  ■>xn*nr  -iiAS  toli  -hidus 
Uhriury  ''>n<^  to  i>e  ^r^M  ]£  qoc  ensLrfiij,  iir  iait  u^  if  ^iie  -vmiczi^ 
elswHen,  anil  choc  in.  chii  3ei<»cclaa  oc  booka  moiie  it  va,  '^tssntsraar^  sml 
po|yUr  ciuftrsM»«r  .ilioiild  he  mainljr  if  oac  •susir^if.  icspc^  hl  tiaw: 
Taw  r»r>inir>a,  »>  tkr  aa  reks^s  co  Che  eenoai  •smsmtim;  ib]ar7.  iaa 
fr/>m  nhe  dnit  beea  iteadHj  dinaToved  and  egpnifiarafi  i^  -iune  'rao 
hseor^,  toiutL  thft  wameit  in£er«is  ia  cfae  fflihtitHinMni:  if  die  liinarr. 
TI1M7  hare  imxfbfmlj  miaceii  tha  Kk&  of  ^ngrrng  dbr  jxl^  ;imraeaiar 
ektm  in  ^  fp^s^  pablxe  hwtitnrioti.  Tlieir  pcizuapie  ius  'aaeiii.  sa  pm- 
core  th«  b«»t  wocki  00  every  mbjecs  of  KaxmuL  ^iuin^oc  'ir  inqmzT; 
ifrenpectiye  r>f  ela«  or  piirtj,  and  60  tiwir  afieadj  jdhiasiaK  as  ana 
maxim  is  to  be  attributed  in  great  meaaore  tiieir  <nhiM!finifnc  iniTaw  *" 

Wbilat  the  library  waa  in  tbe  coarse  of  ioKmaoBuoL  -x  {snaamamaeE 
oeeiiried  wbieh  g^ve  %  eomaidermble  impnlur  &>  die  insEzcosum.  in 
an/vtber  and  kindred  direction.  The  late  Eari  of  Derby,  cme  jl  aai 
moat  difitiDgiiiahed  natmmliitt  of  hia  daj,  had  made  Lic^  nraiTeffCona 
of  zoological  apecimeniy  pnncipallj  bodiL  PreviooB  co  his  tieeeaat 
he  had  directed  that  theae  ahoold  be  preaented  to  the  mwil  .if  Lrrer- 
jtfffA  on  condition  that  a  suitable  place  shoold  be  provided  air  ^heir 
reception,  and  prortsion  made  for  their  public  exhfbinoa  -Mid.  pre- 
Mrration. 

The  donation  was  gratefollj  aooepCed,  and  it  waa  dececmined  zo 
Cfpmlnnf:  the  mnaenm  and  library  nnder  one  mAnagemient.  miier  the 
direction  of  the  Town  CoaociL  To  cany  oat  the  arrsn^mentau  :iiL 
Act  f/(  ParliAment  Vjecame  necessary,  which  was  paa^Al  in  th«?  aommer 
(ff  fHi',2,  Under  thin  Act,  power  is  given  to  levy  a  rate  cf  a.  l^tsjij 
III  th«;  |i<;urid  on  all  projjerty  within  the  boroogh  for  zhe  TrriTTUcnaace 
of  the  library  and  museum.  The  Council  porchaaed  a  mailable  biiild- 
ing,  which,  with  the  alterations,  cost  about  3600/.  out  of  the  b«3n3a^ 
fund-  The  library  was  opened  on  the  i8th  of  October,  1852,  ^nd  the 
Tiniiieum  on  the  8th  of  March,  1853. 

A  demand  having  arisen  for  a  lending  library  in  addition  to  the 
rf?f«;reiice  library  and  reading-room,  two  branches  were  opened  in 
(>ctob<?r,  1853,  for  tliat  purpose.  These  have  been  extended  and  en- 
larged with  the  growing  demand  down  to  the  present  time. 

It  wfiM  very  sr^on  found  that  the  collections  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
with  other  a<lditions  to  the  museum,  required  far  more  room  than  was 
aff'ordVjd  by  the  available  space.  The  Keference  Library  also  became 
HO  crowded  with  readers  that  some  enlargement  became  a  matter  of 
necoHHity.  Whilst  deliberating  on  the  ways  and  means  for  effecting 
tliiH,  Mr.  William  Brown,  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire,  nobly  came 
forward  with  an  offer  of  6000^  towards  accomplishing  the  object 
T\w  Town  (Jouncil  at  the  same  time  voted  10,000^.  towards  the  site, 
boMidcH  the  appropriation  of  a  valuable  plot  of  land  in  their  possession. 


*  In  roforonco  to  the  lending  libraries  a  difference  undoubtedly  exists.  They 
have  boon  mainly  dciigned  for  tho  use  of  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  pro- 
ouring  books  for  themselves. 
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Mr.  Brown  subsequently  most  generoiisly  took  upon  himself  the  sole 
charge  of  erecting  the  building  at  a  cost  of  about  35,000^. 

In  the  Reference  Library  and  reading-room,  the  number  of  volumes 
at  the  opening  in  October,  185a,  was  8296.  These  have  been  increased 
in  six  years  to  26,708,  including  many  of  the  most  expensive  and 
valuable  works  in  every  department  of  art  and  science. 

During  the  first  year,  1 28,638  vols,  or  about  456  per  day,  were 
issued  These  issiies  have  continued  steadily  to  increase,  until  during 
the  year  just  concluded,  they  have  reached  the  number  of  195,453 
volumes,  being  an  average  of  686  per  day ;  this  is  about  7  J  times  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  or,  in  other  words,  each  volume  has 
been  on  the  average  issued  7  J  times  during  the  year. 

An  analysis  of  the  books  read  would  occupy  too  much  time,  but  it 
may  be  interesting  to  state  that  a  gradual  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  classes  of  books  most  in  demand.  In  the  first  instance  novels  and 
works  of  imagination  amounted  to  the  proportion  of  52^  per  cent,  of 
the  works  issued,  whilst  during  the  past  year  they  amount  to  only  34 
per  cent.  The  demand  for  history  and  general  literature  has  increased 
from  26  J  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  issues  ;  that  of  art  and  science  from 
10  to  15  per  cent.  The  demand  for  religious  works  has  continued 
stationary,  being  about  4  per  cent  of  the  issues. 

The  individusJs  frequenting  the  library  do  not  belong  to  any  class 
of  society  in  particular.  Many  clergymen  and  students  of  particular 
subjects  frequent  it  for  the  sake  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  difficult 
to  be  procured  elsewhere.  A  large  proportion  belong  to  the  operative 
classes,  and  of  these  again  many  are  youths  in  their  apprenticeship. 
The  conduct  of  the  readers  and  the  care  taken  of  the  books  have  been 
beyond  all  pi*aise ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  a  period  of 
six  years,  and  out  of  an  issue  of  books  not  far  short  of  a  million,  the 
whole  of  the  losses  from  theft  have  not  exceeded  two  or  three  pounds 
in  value. 

Many  artisans  have  expressed  their  gratitude  for,  and  their  high 
appreciation  of,  the  privilege  of  consulting  valuable  works  in  their 
various  departments,  more  especially  in  ship-building,  ornamental 
designs  for  cabinet  and  iron  work,  and  the  various  branches  of  practi- 
cal science. 

The  results  of  the  lending  libraries  are,  if  possible,  still  more  in- 
teresting than  those  of  the  central  reference  library.  The  lending 
libraries  form  two  branches,  located  in  the  north  and  south  districts 
of  the  town.  They  are  open  daily  from  10  to  5,  and  on  four  evenings 
in  each  week  from  6  to  9.  They  were  oi>ened  in  October,  1853,  with 
about  2000  books  and  thirty  readers.  The  progress  made  during  five 
years  is  something  remarkable  and  almost  unparalleled.  The  number 
of  volumes  now  amounts  to  20,628,  and  the  issues  during  the  past 
year  to  391,4x3,  or  7527  vols,  per  week.  The  number  of  tickets 
conferring  the  privileges  of  the  library  issued  from  the  commencement 
is  16,992. 

Many  interesting  details  might  be  given,  did  time  permit,  of  the 
working  of  the  institution.      A  few  only  must  suffice.     It  may  be 
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remarked  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  lending  libraries,  the  demand 
for  books  has  increased  much  faster  than  the  supply.  During  the 
first  year,  with  4435  volumes,  the  issues  were  359978,  each  Tolume 
being  on  an  average  lent  out  eight  times.  During  the  last  year,  with 
20,628  volumes,  the  issues  have  been  39i>4i3>  each  volume  on  the 
average  having  been  lent  out  nineteen  times.  Of  course,  the  boob 
are  in  demand  in  various  proportions.  Macaulay's  Higlory  qf  ^ng- 
Umd  circulated  during  the  past  year  130  times;  Ltfe  ofBonapairU^ 
141  times;  WeUington^  126  times;  Ne^tm,  91  times.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  such  works  as  Reid  on  the  SUcunrEnqine  oircolating  54 
times  during  the  year ;  Herschel's  Astronomy ,  25  times ;  Chalmen* 
Bridgwater  Treatise,  24  times;  Donovan's  Chemistry,  31  times. 

A  very  natural  inquiry  may  be  made  as  to  the  class  of  persons  who 
derive  benefit  from  this  institution.  This  I  am  enabled  to  answer 
from  a  careful  analysis  made  by  the  superintendent  librarian.  The 
present  borrowers  are  in  number  7755,  who  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows: — 


1832 
2826 


Merchants*  and  shopkeepers*  apprentices,  office  lads, 

and  school-boys 
Mechanics,    labourers,   warehousemen,    and    police 

officers  / 

Clerks  and  shopmen '39o 

Teachers  and  scripture  readers 222 

Shopkeepers  and  retail  traders 186 

Students  and  those  engaged  in  professions  ....         60 
Business  not  ascertained,  principally  females  .     .     .     1239 

7755 
Of  these,  3395,  or  43^  per  cent.,  are  under  2 1  years  of  age.  A  change 
in  the  proportion  of  juvenile  readers  has  been  in  gradual  progress. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  number  of  readers  under  2 1  amounted 
to  62  per  cent.,  showing  a  decreased  proportion  of  juveniles  of 
18^  per  cent.  The  most  satis£Eu;tory  mode  of  accounting  for  thb 
difference  is,  that  the  juveniles  of  four  years  ago  have  become  the 
adults  of  to-day,  and,  still  continuing  their  privileges  in  the  library, 
tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  seniors.  This  is  a  most  hopeful 
sign  of  the  carrying  forward  of  the  work  of  self-education  through 
the  maturer  years  of  life.  Another  very  gratifying  indication  is  the 
increased  proportion  of  female  readers.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
year,  which  was  the  first  in  which  the  sexes  were  distinguished,  out 
of  4244  readers,  365,  or  about  8  J  per  cent.,  were  females.  By  the 
last  return,  out  of  7755  readers  no  less  than  1372,  or  above  17^  per 
cent.,  were  of  the  gentler  sex.  When  we  contemplate  the  large 
amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  society  by  the  gross  neglect  of  female 
education,  symptoms  of  a  better  state  of  things  are  welcome  aud 
cheering. 

A  little  more  t.\iwa.  tv^lv©  months  since  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  ca\\e&  ^  VXv^  ^"sstoiJw^Vs  o?^  ^tq^s^ovs^^^s^t^Iy  of  booki 
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in  embossed  printing  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  An  experiment  was 
made  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  volumes,  which  were  soon 
eagerly  sought  after.  Although  books  of  this  class  are  somewhat 
expensive,  the  claims  of  our  blind  brethren  were  felt  to  be  impera- 
tive, and  the  library  of  the  blind  has  been  extended  to  441  volumes, 
with  34  readers,  who  express  themselves  in  very  grateful  terms  for 
the  privilege  enjoyed,  which  has  been,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them, 
*  like  the  opening  up  of  a  new  world.' 

The  issue  of  books  is  entirely  gratuitous,  the  only  requisite  beiag 
the  signature  of  a  guarantee  note  by  two  householdera.  A  small 
fine  is  inflicted  in  case  of  a  book  being  kept  beyond  the  specified  time. 
This  is  always  cheerfully  paid,  and,  though  trivial  in  each  case,  the 
total  amounted,  during  the  last  year,  to  the  sum  of  102/.  13*.  ^d. 

Individual  instances  are  continually  occurring  of  the  great  boon 
conferred  on  the  industrial  classes  by  the  establishment  of  these 
libraries.  During  the  severe  weather  in  the  winter  months,  when 
large  numbers  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  privilege  is  largely 
used.  A  house-painter,  whilst  out  of  work  in  such  circumstances, 
read  through  eleven  volumes  of  Thiers'  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire,  and  was  thereby  led  into  a  regular  course  of  study.  A 
stonemason,  out  of  employment,  stated  to  the  librarian  that  he  felt 
it  a  great  boon  to  be  able  to  take  a  book  home  to  his  own  fireside. 
Formerly  he  could  not  bear  being  about  the  house  when  out  of  work, 
and  must  go,  to  pass  the  time,  to  the  public-house,  and  have  his  glass 
of  ale  and  pipe  :  now,  he  never  thought  of  stirring  out  whilst  he  had 
a  good  book  to  read.  Another  recently  stated  that  his  library  rate 
of  a  few  pence  had  saved  him  many  a  pound  since  the  opening  of  the 
libraries. 

It  is  a  noticeable  circumstance  that  the  larger  proportion  of  solid 
reading  is  amongst  the  really  working  classes,  the  lighter  literature 
more  among  young  men  in  offices  and  shops. 

The  existence  of  institutions  like  the  one  just  described  is  a  great 
fact  which,  in  estimating  the  influences  at  work  in  moulding  the 
habits,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  our  countrymen,  cannot  be  ignored 
or  treated  lightly.  Public  opinion  is  in  the  end  omnipotent,  not 
only  in  politics,  but  in  every  department  of  social  life ;  and  the 
greater  the  extent  to  which  enlightened  thought  can  be  brought  to 
assist  in  its  formation  in  every  stratum  of  society,  the  more  stable 
will  be  the  foundations  of  the  social  edifice,  and  the  nobler  the 
structure  as  a  whole. 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROCEEDINGS  IN   THE   SOCIAL 
ECONOMY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.,  presided  over  this  depart- 
ment throughout  its  sittings,  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  officiating  as  per- 
manent, and  Mr.  Philip  Rathbone,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Steinthal,  as  local 
secretaries.  It  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  department  into  two 
sections  both  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  The  second  section,  on  Thurs- 
day, was  set  apart  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  several 
papers  on  the  subject  of  Prostitution,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Lord  John  RusselL  On  Friday  Lord  Brougham  took  the  chair  of  the 
second  section,  which  devoted  itself  entirely  to  the  question  of 
Decimal  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures.  In  addition  to  the  papers 
which  have  been  printed  in  full,  the  following  were  contributed  to  the 
department,  and  read  at  its  meetings : — 

*  Suggestions  for  the  Institution  of  a  new  Social  Science,  under  the 
name  of  Comparative  Sociology,'  by  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Molesworth. 

*  Population  and  Food — the  Necessity  for  their  Due  Adjustment,* 
by  T.  H.  Bastard. 

'  The  Voluntary  Classification  of  the  People  of  Liverpool,'  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Hume. 

*  On  the  Importance  of  Adapting  Mechanics'  Institutes  to  the  Needs 
of  Illiterate  Men,'  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttelton. 

*  The  Social  Causes  of  Insanity,'  by  the  Rev.  A.  Wallace. 

*  On  the  Results  of  Emancipation,'  from  the  British  and  Foreigu 
Anti-Slavery  Society. 

'  The  Causes  of  Commercial  Speculation,'  by  L.  M*Phinn. 

*  Statistics,  Facts,  and  Figures,  relative  to  the  Liverpool  Workhouse/ 
by  R.  Gee,  M.D. 

*  Defects  in  the  Scottish  Poor  Law,'  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Begg. 

*  Prostitution  :  its  Aids  and  Accessories,'  by  N.  Caiue. 

*  Illegitimacy  :  its  Consequences  and  Remedies,'  by  W.  Acton. 

*  Domestic  Service  as  a  Moans  of  Education,'  by  J.  T.  Danson. 

*  The  Hospital  de  Menages,'  by  Henry  Roberts. 

*  Public  Drinking  Fountains,'  by  C.  P.  Melly. 

*  Relation  between  Employers  and  Employed,'  by  John  FrearsoD. 

*  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Benefit  Societies,'  by  Professor  More. 

*  Penny  Banks ;  a  necessary  Supplement  to  Savings  Banks/  by  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Clarke. 

*  Provident  Dispensaiies,'  by  J.  Ogle,  M.D. 

*  Provident  Dispensaries,'  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshome. 

*The  Use  of  Climbing  Boys  in  Sweeping  Chimneys  opposed  to 
Educational  and  Social  Progress,'  by  Joseph  Jones, 

*0n  the  Disadvantages  of  the  Ordinary  System  of  Money  in 
Education,'  by  W.  Brown,  M.P. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Plan,  Object,  and  Progress  of  the  International 
Association,'  by  S.  Browne* 
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*■  The  Advantages  of  the  Metrical  System  in  its  Educational  Aspects/ 
by  the  Key.  A  !l^n*ett 

'  Plan  for  Obtaining  a  Common  Currency  in  France,  England,  and 
Ameiica,'  by  J.  A.  Teffl. 

*  The  Kequisites  for  a  Good  System  of  Decimal  Coinage,'  by  James 
Yates,  F.B.S. 

*  On  International  Measures,'  by  Theodore  Rathbone. 

'  Proposed  Plan  of  Decimal  Coinage,'  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby. 

The  reading  of  a  group  of  three  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  study  of  economic  science  opened  the  proceedings.  In  addition  to 
the  papers  by  Mr.  Danson  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  printed  in  full 
from  page  547,  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Molesworth  offered  suggestions  for 
the  institution  of  a  new  social  science,  under  the  name  of  *  Com- 
parative Sociology,'  in  which  the  principle  of  comparative  anatomy, 
that  of  proceeding  from  the  simplest  type  to  the  most  complicated  and 
highly  developed  condition,  would  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of 
tlie  natural  laws  which  regulate  society.  This  investigation  should 
be  preceded  by  a  careful  study  of  the  individual  man  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  laws  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  constitution. 
The  social  laws  should  then  be  observed — ist,  in  the  married  couple  ; 
2nd,  in  the  family ;  3rd,  in  the  commimity,  whether  village,  town,  or 
city ;  4th,  in  the  nation  ;  and  5th,  in  the  world-wide  society  of 
mankind.  He  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed science  by  pointing  out  its  application  to  the  three  first  depart- 
ments of  the  Association.  As  to  Jurisprudence,  he  would  begin  by 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  uatursd  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  a  parent  in  correcting  the  faults  of  his  children  and  de- 
ciding their  quarrels ;  he  would  then  proceed  to  the  study  of  the 
extensions  and  modifications  to  which  these  principles  should  be  sub- 
jected in  dealing  with  the  petty  ofifences  and  disputes  of  the  village 
or  town,  and  of  the  further  development  they  would  receive  when 
applied  to  the  crimes  and  the  more  complicated  questions  of  which 
the  nation  should  take  cognizance,  and  finally,  passing  on  to  the  wider 
subject  of  international  equity. 

Again,  in  the  department  of  Education,  he  would  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  parent  ought  to  begin  from  the  earliest  years  of 
the  infant  to  educate,  that  is,  to  draw  out  and  develope  the  moral 
feelings,  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  physical  powers  of  the  young 
child,  regarding  all  subsequent  teaching  as  a  prolongation  of  this  pri- 
mary and  most  important  education ;  how  the  school  should  sup- 
plement the  pai'ental  teaching,  and  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
person  amder  education  was  to  be  fitted  to  discharge  the  duty  of  his 
station  and  profession  to  the  family,  the  community,  the  coimtry, 
and  the  world.  In  the  third  department  he  would  study  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  punishment  in  the  &mily,  how  fiar  it  should  be 
I'eformatory,  and  how  far  exemplary,  and  pursue  the  types  thus  esta- 
blished through  their  successive  modifications  in  the  more  compli" 
cated  stages  of  society. 
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The  Eev.  Dr.  Hume  read,  and  illustrated  from  a  map,  a  paper  on 
the  voluntary  classification  of  the  people  of  LiverpooL  He  olwened 
that  large  masses  of  town  population  had  a  tendency  to  groap  them- 
selves  into  classes,  inhabiting  different  localities,  and  that  this  ten- 
dency was  very  strongly  marked  in  LiverpooL  The  cauaes  which 
determine  this  grouping  are  (i),  occupcUionf  for  instance — ^the  river 
margin  fixes  the  site  of  the  docks,  the  docks  determine  the  position 
of  the  warehouses,  the  warehouses  of  the  current  of  traffic.  Along 
the  line  of  the  docks  may  be  found  all  persons  connected  directly 
with  maiitime  affairs,  and  all  those  connected  with  employments  and 
places  which  supply  the  wants  of  sailors  and  of  their  ships.  (2), 
tSocial  Grade :  The  wealthier  classes  outside  the  margin  of  dense 
building,  and  changing  their  locality  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
town.  The  poor  in  whole  *  blocks'  of  streets  remote  from  the  lead- 
ing thoroughfares,  where  ground  is  least  valuable.  The  middle 
classes  at  intermediate  positions.  (3)  Birtk-plaoe :  The  Irish  occupy 
certain  extensive  areas  almost  exclusively,  and  in  minute  detail 
persons  from  one  county  or  town  associate  together. 

There  is,  he  sbated,  a  well-defined  region  of  pauperism,  and  that 
region  coincides  with  the  region  of  excessive  mortality.  In  the 
pauper  district  the  average  of  life  in  1853  ^^  fifteen  years.  This 
quarter,  the  field  of  deadly  epidemics,  is  also  the  chief  scene  of 
violent  deaths.  He  remarked  that  sometimes  poverty  and  immorality 
group  themselves  curiously,  the  foci  lying  near  but  not  coinciding, 
and  the  two  being  in  inverse  proportion  at  the  two  centres.  He 
believed  it  was  better  that  certain  evils  should  be  condensed  than 
diffused,  as  it  was  better  that  crime  should  be  in  a  gaol  and  fever  in 
an  hospital.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  grouping  tended  to  inten- 
sify class  prejudices. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Bastard  read  a  paper  on  'Population  and  Food,'  in 
which  he  tiuced  the  chief  evils  of  society,  such  as  dishonesty,  violence, 
drunkenness,  and  ignorance,  to  the  want  of  a  due  adjustment  of  food 
and  population  ;  the  excess  of  the  latter  causing  an  intense  pressure 
and  stiniggle  for  the  former,  with  the  effect  of  precluding,  or  at  least 
obstructing  moral  action,  as  well  as  the  application  of  moral  remedies. 
He  held  it  impossible  for  the  increase  of  food  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population,  and  that  consequently  a  remedy  must  be  looked 
for  fi'om  measures  preventing  the  increase  of  population.  He  instanced 
the  case  of  a  labourer  in  a  rural  village,  where  wages  were  low,  say 
108,  SL  week;  with  this,  as  a  single  man,  he  could  maintain  himself 
very  well.  He  married  and  had  one  child,  and  still  did  pretty  well, 
but  with  a  second  he  began  to  feel  a  heavy  demand  on  the  food  he 
could  supply,  and  with  the  third  child  pinching  came  in  every  way, 
which  was  sorely  aggravated  as  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  were  added  to 
his  &mily.  He  was,  however,  a  good  man,  and  wiih  neighbourly 
help  struggled  on,  but  the  wan  faces  and  unhealthy  looks  of  himself, 
wife,  and  children,  showed  the  deprivations  and  misery  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  Or  ho  might  be  a  selfish  man,  with  little  moral 
courage,  and  as  the  pinching  from  insufficiency  of  food,  and  the  cares 
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of  his  fBunily  pressed  on  hiin,  he  resorted  to  the  public-house  for  distrac- 
tion ;  nay,  he  might  so  far  yield  to  the  pressure  as  to  be  a  criminal, 
and  steal,  with  lamentable  effects  on  the  moral  state  of  his  family. 
With  some  experience  of  village  life  he  felt  justified  in  stating  that 
there  could  be  very  few  villages,  of  some  400  inhabitants,  where  there 
were  not  several  families  who  came  under  one  of  the  above  descrip- 
tions. The  same  process  was  going  on  in  towns,  but  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  remedy  rested  with  the  people  themselves,  and  depended 
on  the  exercise,  on  their  part,  of  due  moral  restraint  in  the  preven- 
tion of  early  marriages.  He  recommended  an  especial  teaching, 
through  the  pulpit  and  otherwise,  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  course. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  views  of  Mr.  Bastard  with  regard 
to  the  urgency  for  a  preventive  check  on  population  did  not  gain 
much  assent.  Several  of  the  speakers  pointed  out  the  world-wide 
relations  of  the  subject,  and  no  alarm  seemed  to  prevail  as  to  the 
£Edlure  of  food  to  meet  the  growth  of  population. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev,  W.  H.  Lyttelton  read  a  paper  *  On  the  Impor- 
tance of  adapting  Mechanics'  Institutions  to  the  Needs  of  Illiterate 
Men.'  He  thought  the  future  prospects  of  working  men  were  not 
sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  schemes  for  their  education.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  all  be  reading  men,  even 
under  the  best  and  most  extended  system  of  education.  All  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  and  more  leisurely  classes  were  not  so,  and  perhaps 
it  was  well  they  were  not.  We  could  not  tell  how  much  of  national 
manliness  and  vigour  we  might  lose  if  we  had  fewer  out-door  men. 
To  working  men  the  inducements  to  study  were  small,  and  the  majo- 
rity could  not  be  expected  to  devote  themselves  to  it.  He,  there- 
fore, thought  it  would  be  a  great  and  mischievous  mistake  in  con- 
ducting Mechanics'  Institutions  to  give  to  all,  or  even  to  the  larger 
part  of  their  books  and  lectures  a  high  intellectual  character.  His 
object  was  to  put  in  a  plea  for  unlearned  people,  to  protest  against 
the  undue  importance  attributed  to  the  formation  in  the  minds  of 
working  men  of  studious  and  literary  habits,  and  to  plead  for  a  higher 
appreciation  of  less  severe  and  less  intellectual  pastimes  and  pursuits. 

On  Thursday  the  department  sat  in  two  sections.  In  the  first, 
presided  over  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  after  the  papers  on  Emigration 
had  been  read.  Lord  Brougham  introduced  a  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  by  a  few  observations  on 
the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  results  of  emancipation. 

Mr.  Chameronzow  then  proceeded  to  read  the  paper,  pre&cing  it 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  confined  his  inquiries  to  the  results  of 
emancipation  in  our  own  colonies.  He  sketched  the  difficulties  with 
which  our  West  Indian  colonies  had  had  to  struggle,  and  quoted 
reliable  authorities  to  show  that  emancipation  had  achieved  its  main 
object,  and  that  the  colonists  were  steadily  progressing  in  industry, 
morality,  and  education.  Though  denying  that  the  results  of  eman- 
cipation were  to  be  judged  of  by  any  commercial  standard,  still  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  even  on  the  low  ground  of  commercial 
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expediency  it  oonld  not  be  justified,  for  a  number  of  the  colonies  now 
exported  considerably  more  sugar  than  they  did  previous  to  the 
emancipation.  He  ^owed  that  West  Indian,  property  was  heavily 
burdened,  and  that  West  Indian  planters  were  on  the  road  to  rain 
before  emancipation  took  place,  and  that  the  colonies  were  gradoaUy 
recovering  from  the  eflfects  of  slavery  rather  than  suffering  from  the 
results  of  emancipation.  He  quoted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hincks,  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes,  who  thus  writes  : — 

'  In  this  island,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  emancipation 
has  been  a  great  boon  to  all  classes.  Ileal  estate  has  increased  in 
price,  and  is  a  more  certain  and  advantageous  investment  than  in  the 
time  of  slavery  ;  the  estates  are  much  better  and  more  economically 
cultivated,  and  the  proprietors  are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  perfectly 
contented.  In  other  colonies,  the  proprietors  have  suffered  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  It  would  be  unjust  to  blame  them  for  not  having 
adopted  a  wiser  policy  towards  the  labouring  classes.  They,  as  a 
general  rule,  meant  to  act  liberally,  and  I  have  no  doubt^  believe  that 
they  have  been  treated  with  ingratitude.  I  am  nevertheless  con- 
vinced that  the  labouring  classes  have  been  blamed  without  cause. 
The  tenure  of  land  (a  tenancy  at  will)  on  the  estates  has  driven  the 
labourers  from  them  ;  they  have  purchased  or  leased  land  elsewhere, 
it  being  cheap  and  abundant,  and  there  has  not  been  an  adequate 
inducement  in  the  form  of  wages  offered  to  them  by  the  estates*. 
The  majority  of  the  proprietors  were  overwhelmed  with  debt  at  the 
period  of  emancipation,  the  value  of  proi)erty  had  been  much  too 
high,  and  these  causes,  combined  with  the  reduction  of  the  price  ot 
sugar,  has  produced  much  individual  distress.  It  has  been  a  most 
serious  evil,  too,  that  so  many  West  Indian  proprietors  have  been 
non-residents.  The  evil,  however,  will  cure  itself  in  time.  Property 
has  been  changing  hands  of  late,  and  eventually  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  proprietors  generally  will  live  on  their  own  estates  and  save  the 
heavy  expense  of  management. 

*  The  fairest  test  perhaps  of  the  comparative  cost  of  slave  and 
free  labour  is  to  compare  the  wages  paid  to  the  free  labourer  with 
the  rate  demanded  by  those  who  let  out  slaves  to  hire.  The  ownow 
of  slaves  in  Cuba  are  in  the  habit  of  hiring  them  in  gangs,  and  I 
understand  that  the  rate  some  years  ago,  when  sugar  was  much  lower 
in  price,  was  17  dollars  a  month,  which,  allowing  26  working  days, 
would  be  65  cents  a  day,  a  mte  far  exceeding  the  i)rice  of  labour 
in  any  of  the  British  colonics.  »  ♦  ♦  I  have  been  told  that  the 
average  cost  in  Cuba  of  maintaining  a  slave  is  30  dollars  per 
annum,  and  if  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this,  added  to  the 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  slave,  would  bring  up  the  cost  of  labour 
to  a  much  higher  price  than  that  given  for  free  labour  in  any  of  the 
British  colonies.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  cost  per  head 
of  slaves  must  be  calculated  on  the  entire  population  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  a  considerable  percentage  of  which  will  furnish  no 
labour  iu  return.' 

On  the  conclusioiv  oi  tV^  ^w^t,\jot^^xw\.^«ks.%}^^ 
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not  entirely  settled  at  the  present  day,  for  what  the  paper  had  alluded  to 
as  a  call  for  emigration,  raised,  naturally  enough,  the  question  of  immi- 
gration, as  it  had  been  called,  by  which  it  was  thought — not  in  our  own 
colonies,  but  in  some  foreign  colonies — ^to  supply  the  want  of  Labour  by 
emigration  from  the  coast  of  Afnca ;  but  it  turned  out  that  the  emigra- 
tion consisted  of  men  who  were  kidnapped  and  taken  on  board  ship  in 
manacles,  or  who  were  put  in  manacles  before  they  had  been  twenty- 
four  hours  on  board  the  vessel.  That  was  called  free  emigration.  He 
had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the  French  Grovem- 
mont,  as  well  as  other  governments  of  the  present  day,  woidd  put  an 
end  to  that  speculation  in  men,  for  he  could  call  it  nothing  else,  which 
had  been  lately  attempted,  but  which  he  trusted  had  very  generally 
failed.  He  contended  that  the  planter  with  free  labour  was  a  great 
sufferer  by  the  admission  of  the  Spanish  slave-grown  sugar  upon  the 
same  terms  as  regarded  duty  as  our  own  free-grown  sugar.  It  was 
not  the  natural  increase  of  Cuba,  but  the  constant  importation  of 
slaves  from  the  African  coast,  which  caused  the  free  grower  to  be 
imdersold  in  the  market.  ^  H!is  lordship  concluded  by  sayiug,  '  It  is 
most  pleasing  to  me  to  speak  on  this  subject  in  this  toMm  of  Liverpool, 
when  I  recollect  that  forty-six  years  ago,  during  the  great  contest  in 
1 812,  one  of  the  most  powerful  appeals  that  were  made  by  a  cei-tain 
part  of  the  people  against  me  upon  that  occasion  was  the  placarding 
of  the  words  that  I  had  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  session 
before,  declaring  slave  trading  to  be  not  a  traffic,  but  a  felony.  That 
was  held  at  the  time  to  be  a  most  judicious  and  useful  squib,  as  it 
were,  against  a  candidate,  that  he  had  dared  to  lift  his  voice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  against  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  trade  of  the 
borough  of  Liverpool  I  do  not  believe  there  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  town  of  Liverpool  one  single  individual  at  the  present  day  who 
would  promote  such  an  attack  upon  me.' 

An  animated  discussion  took  place  upon  the  paper  on  '  Indirect 
Taxation,'  contributed  by  the  Financial  Reform  A^ssociation  of  Liver- 
pool, and  read  by  its  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  Macqueen. 

The  President  began  by  stating  his  entire  dissent  from  the  views 
maintained  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Charles  Holland  thought  that  all  must  agree  in  the  first  pro- 
position,— ^that  productive  labour  was  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and 
that  restrictions  upon  labour  must  therefore  be  injurious  to  the  whole 
community.  He  also  thought  it  very  clear  that  the  protection  which 
Grovemment  gave  to  property  and  life  was  given  in  a  very  much 
higher  d^ee  to  those  who  were  possessed  of  property,  than  to  those 
who  were  merely  secured  in  their  personal  freedom,  and  the  fruits  of 
their  daily  labour.  That  there  was  a  very  wide  difference  between 
these  two  classes  was  obvious  from  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  owners  of 
property  were  willing  to  pay  large  sums  for  its  insurance,  the  working 
man,  if  asked  what  he  would  pay  for  the  insurance  of  his  labour  and 
life,  would  say  that  they  were  hardly  worth  insuring.  Obviously, 
then,  as  stated  in  the  second  pfbposition,  taxation  ought  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  benefit  derived  &omQoYeium^iitig»To\^\K.QTL)  ^\5^^\>a^» 
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did  they  find  ?  They  found  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  principle 
Dvas  the  rule ;  that  the  industrial  classes  paid  about  two-thirds,  pro- 
perty only  about  one-third  of  the  sixty  odd  millions  of  annual  taxa- 
tion. The  sixty  odd  millions  must  be  raised  ;  that  he  granted — hai 
he  contended  that  it  should  be  taken  from  the  sources  where  it  would 
do  least  injury  to  society  at  large ;  and  he  protested  against  the 
system  of  taking  two-thirds  of  the  annual  taxation  from  the  industrial 
community  as  not  only  a  positive  injustice,  but  also  as  a  positive 
waste  of  capital.  It  impeded  labour,  and  was  doubly  unjust  to  the 
industrial  classes,  because  it  not  only  affected  them  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  they  derived  from  State  protection,  but  like- 
wise restiioted  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour.  He  believed 
that  the  owners  of  property,  now  most  opposed  to  direct  taxation, 
would  find,  no  less  to  their  surprise  than  to  their  satis&ction,  that 
they  would  be  the  greatest  gainers  by  it.  In  the  case  of  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  so  flu:  from  finding  that  that  great  act  of  justice  to  the 
community  injured  them,  they  had  discovered  that  it  was  highly 
beneficial  to  them ;  and  if  the  principle  of  that  measure  were  carried 
still  farther,  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  and  in  the  demand 
for  its  produce,  would  &r  more  than  compensate  them  for  any  slight 
and  temporaiy  loss  which  they  might  sustain  from  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  direct  taxation.  He  was  quite  willing  to  carry  taxation  on 
property  and  income  as  far  down  as  it  was  carried  by  the  present 
income-tax,  leaving  labourers  at  twenty  or  thirty  shillings  a-week 
untaxed.  A  penny  in  the  pound  produced  about  a  million  ;  sixteen 
pence  in  the  pound  produced  sixteen  millions,  and  it  was  raised  with 
the  greatest  facility. 

Mr.  Duncan  McLaren,  of  Edinburgh,  said,  there  might  appear  to  he 
some  little  exaggeration  in  the  statements  of  the  paper  as  to  the  effects 
of  customs*  duties  in  enhancing  prices ;  but  it  was  quite  capable  of 
arithmetical  demonstration  that,  in  the  article  of  tea,  for  instance,  the 
public  paid  a  great  deal  more  than  went  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  that  if  the  duty  were  repealed,  a  very  large  saving 
beyond  it  might  be  effected.  Take  the  common  coarser  kinds  of  tea, 
worth  about  i*.  per  lb.,  and  assume  the  duty  to  be  28,,  that  made  the 
price  35. ;  and  adding  the  profits  of  importers,  dealers,  and  retailers, 
on  the  duty  as  well  as  on  the  article,  which  might  be  calculated  at 
33i  P®r  cent.,  the  public  paid  48,  for  a  pound  of  tea  worth  only  is. 
If  the  duty  were  repealed,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
lose  28. ;  but  the  public  would  gain  a  great  deal  more,  viz.,  2*.,  and 
the  third  of  28.  or  28.  Sd.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Holland,  and 
the  writer  of  the  paper,  that  the  advantages  of  substituting  direct  for 
indirect  taxation  would  be  very  great.  The  benefit  of  such  a  change 
would  be  enormous.  But  if  direct  taxation  were  adopted,  he  should 
decidedly  object  to  taking  rental  as  the  basis  of  it.  He  would  take 
the  actual  worth  of  realized  property.  The  greatest  possible  injustice 
was  done  at  present  by  taking  the  i-ental.  For  example,  one  person 
might  derive  an  mcom^  o?  \ooo(.fcom  house  property,  worth,  perhaps, 
only  ten  yeaxrf  "puTdoaaft  *,  «XLt^«t^VJ^^^«xftfcNsis»\si^^!^^ 
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thirty  years'  piurchase,  or  3o,oool ;  yet  both  were  now  required  to 
pay  exactly  the  same  tax  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  If  an 
attempt  were  made  to  raise  the  whole  revenue  by  a  tax  on  realized 
property,  the  actual  worth  of  it  should  be  taken,  not  the  income.  K 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  value  were  taken  it  would  be  very  little  felt ; 
and  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  would  be  just  as  beneficial  to  land 
as  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  had  proved  to  be. 

Mr.  Charles  Bobertson  suggested  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
refer  the  question  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  department,  to 
take  the  whole  matter  into  consideration,  referring  more  especially  to 
the  effects  of  the  present  system  on  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
the  people,  and  to  report  to  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Association. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — 

'That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  to  appoint  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  consider  the  whole  question  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation, 
in  its  bearings  on  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  to 
report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.' 

Mr.  McLaren  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  said  that,  before  putting  the  resolution,  which  he 
would  have  seconded  himself,  had  not  his  position  in  the  chair 
prevented  him,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Suppose  that 
taxation  were  levied  on  land  and  realized  property  alone, — how  were 
they  to  find  out  what  was  the  capital  of  the  merchant,  the  banker, 
and  so  on  ?  Government  had  made  an  attempt  to  ascertain  it  under 
the  income-tax,  and  what  was  the  result  I  If  he  were  to  answer  as 
he  felt,  he  should  offend  classes  for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect ;  but 
had  they  been  even  commonly  honest  ?  The  commercial  men  of  this 
country  had,  in  effect,  said  to  the  Government,  *  We  will  not  give  the 
information  you  require ;  rather  than  do  so,  we  will  record  direct 
falsehoods  under  our  own  hands.*  Well,  when  they  had  placed  a  tax 
on  realized  property  only,  would  this  class  be  perfectly  honest  t  They 
could  get  at  the  value  of  land  and  tax  it ;  but  the  amount  of  capital 
held  by  merchants  and  others  no  mortal  man  could  get  at.  He  denied 
that  labour  was  the  sole  source  of  wealth.  Wealth  was  derived  from 
the  arrangements  of  Providence ;  land  was  wealth — a  river  was  wealth. 
He  admitted  that  labour  was  required  to  make  either  available. 
Suppose  that  he  had  inherited  what  the  Americans  called  a  great 
water  privilege,  and  employed  labour  to  construct  mills  and  machinery 
upon  it,  would  the  labourer  have  any  right  to  call  out  to  him,  *  Holloa ! 
that  is  my  inheritance  !'  The  error  of  the  writer  was  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  combined  sources  of  wealth — property  and  labour.  Again, 
it  was  said  that  taxation  ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  benefit 
derived  by  each  individual  ftt>m  Government  protection,  so  that  a  very 
rich  man  having  ioo,oool.,  should  pay  much  more  than  the  man  who 
had  nothing  but  his  labour.  That,  again,  was  a  complete  fidlaoy. 
Grovernment  was  not  made  for  the  protection  of  property ;  it  was 
made  to  do  for  the  people  whatever  it  oould  do  better  them  tiiey  could 
do  it  for  themselves.    Property  and  labowr  ^«i»  bo  ^w^^i^  \M^^J^«t 
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that  they  could  not  tax  one  without  taxing  the  other.  Then,  again, 
it  was  said  that  if  taxes  were  taken  off,  the  people  would  get  their  tea 
and  other  articles  so  much  the  cheaper ;  but  if  taxes  were  taken  off, 
wages  would  fall.  When  taxes  were  i*educed,  a  very  large  pro)x>rtion 
of  the  reduction  did  not  accrue  to  the  consumer,  but  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  lost  it  alL  Human  society  was  the  most  compli- 
cated piece  of  machinery  that  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and 
those  who  set  themselves  to  rearrange  it  without  considering  how  the 
different  orders  of  men  were  connected  with  each  other  acted  rashly 
and  unwisely. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  declared  to  be 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  L.  McPhinn  read  a  paper  *  On  how  far  the  Speculative 
Mania  which  periodically  manifests  itself  in  our  Commercial  Cycle 
is  subject  to  Modification  through  Legislative  Interference.*  Mr. 
McPhinn  pointed  out  that  any  interruption  to  confidence  in  the 
money-market  compelled  the  banks  either  to  endanger  their  own 
safety,  or  by  contracting  their  loans  to  endanger  the  «kfety  of  those 
whom,  by  their  past  libendity,  they  had  tempted  to  unduly  extend 
their  operations ;  and  that  the  real  cause  of  depression  in  rate  of 
discount  was  to  be  found  in  the  competition  among  bankers  for 
employment  for  their  deposits,  while  the  real  cause  of  increase  in  the 
amount  of  deposits  was  increase  in  the  amount  of  loans.  He  pro- 
posed that  as  gold,  or  notes  issued  against  gold,  increased  in  the  cir- 
culation, a  corresponding  diminution  should  take  place  in  the  amount 
of  notes  issued  against  securities ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  (the 
issue  of  notes  unrepresented  by  gold  or  government  securities  being 
altogether  discontinued)  that  the  amount  of  notes  issued  against 
securities  would  diminish  as  those  issued  against  gold  increased,  and 
would  increase  as  the  latter  diminished.  To  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment, he  further  proposed  that  the  paper  money  of  the  country  should 
be  made  to  consist  exclusively  of  the  notes  of  a  national  bank,  to  be 
issued  (i)  in  exchange  for  sovereigns  at  par,  or  for  gold  at  the  price 
of  3^.  1 7«.  gd.  per  oz. ;  and  (2)  on  loan  to  all  parties  possessing 
10,000^.  or  more  in  consols  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  j^^ths  of 
the  value,  at  the  market  price  of  the  day,  of  the  stock  upon  which  the 
advance  was  made ;  interest  being  charged  on  all  notes  advanced  on 
loan  at  a  rate  corresponding  with  that  yielded  by  consols  at  the 
market  price^  interest  at  the  same  rate  being  allowed  on  all  notes 
deposited. 

Five  papers  on  the  subject  of  pauperism  with  especial  reference 
to  workhouse  management,  were  then  read. 

Dr.  Gree,  in  some  '  Statistics,  Facts,  and  Figures  relative  to  the 
Liverpool  Workhouse,'  showed  that,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  the 
admissions  into  the  workhouse  had  more  than  doubled.  The  number 
in  1846  being  6258,  while  in  1858  it  was  12,756.  The  proportion  of 
able-bodied  men  had  decreased ;  in  1845,  1547,  and  in  1857,  568  of 
that  class  had  been  admitted  ;  but  of  able-bodied  women  the  numbers 
had  increased  feom  ^^i  «AT»M&\ooavcL  \'^\^,\j^  i'>fi'\  \w  \^^*t.    These 
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results  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  no  permanent  lack  of 
remunerative  employment  for  able-bodied  men  ;  but  that  there  had 
been  so  for  women.  Among  other  interesting  facts  which  he  brought 
forward,  he  showed  from  tlie  number  of  re-admissions,  and  from  the 
number  of  those  admitted  whose  parents  had  received  parochial 
relief,  that  there  exists  a  large  class  of  permanent  candidates  for  the 
workhouse,  who  look  upon  it  as  their  home,  and  that  those  who  have 
once  come  under  its  roof  become  less  provident  because  they  have 
such  a  resource  to  fall  back  upon  in  time  of  need. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Begg  pointed  out  some  defects  in  the  Scottish  Poor 
Law,  the  exemptions  in  imposing  the  assessment  of  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  fishings,  and  deer  forests,  held  by  their 
owners,  and  the  exclusion  from  its  administration  of  tenants  paying 
enormous  rents,  and  assessed  on  them ;  while  a  proprietor  with  a 
rental  of  20L  sat  on  the  board  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  did  also  the 
non-paying  parish  minister.  But  above  all,  he  lamented  that  scarcely 
any  remedial  measures  had  lately  been  introduced  into  Scotland  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  up  the  stream  of  pauperism.  Scotland  re- 
quired an  Incumbered  Estates  Court  as  much  as  ever  Ireland  did. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  her  acres  were  lying  waste,  many  of  her  people 
were  starving,  or  being  driven  into  foreign  lands,  and  her  pauperism 
was  increasing,  because  a  vast  amount  of  her  property  was  held  by 
non-resident  and  bankrupt  landlords. 

The  second  section,  on  Thursday,  met  specially  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lord  John  Kussell,  to  consider  the  subject  of  prostitution, 
and  the  questions  connected  with  it.  Sufficient  publicity  has  been 
obtained  for  any  suggestions  brought  out  in  the  discussion,  and  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  insert  in  this  volume  either  the  papers 
read,  or  the  remarks  made  in  connexion  with  this  painful  subject. 

The  section  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  a  few 
miscellaneous  papers.  Mr.  Danson,  in  a  paper  *  On  Domestic 
Service  as  a  Means  of  Female  Education,*  entered  into  statistics  to 
show,  I.  That  nearly  one- third  of  the  young  females  of  each  gene- 
ration pass  through  domestic  service  before  the  character  is 
matured,  or  the  habits  formed,  and  are  thus  placed  for  some  years 
under  the  control  of  heads  of  families  higher  in  station,  and  probably 
in  intelligence,  than  themselves.  2.  That  a  large  proportion  of  these 
young  women  are  removed  from  that  position  by  marriage,  and,  as  a 
rule,  become  the  wives  of  the  present,  and  the  mothers  of  the  future 
generation  of  working  men.  He  contended  that  the  employers  of 
domestic  servants  owed  them  more  than  wages^-owed  them  moral 
guidance — seeing  that,  whether  they  would  or  not,  they  were  daily 
under  the  influence  of  their  example.  Whatever  good  was  done  in 
this  way  must  be  twofold,  for  the  practical  virtues  displayed  by  those 
in  command,  besides  bringing  their  own  reward  in  other  forms, 
inevitably  strengthened  the  authority  exercised.  That  good  was 
certain  to  bear  immediate  fruit  in  the  homes  of  our  working  men. 
He  suggested  that  the  young  ladies  of  England,  the  best  of  whom  had 
long  been  tired  of  the  lighter  and  more  frivolous  ocQM^Xioi^  \a  ^\a$^ 
5S  z  z 
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they  had  been  confined,  should  take  up  this  branch  of  social  reform, 
and  learn  themselves,  and  teach  their  female  servants,  the  art  of 
making  a  home,  as  the  first  step  towards  making  a  nation,  happf. 
Mr.  Henry  Roberts  read  a  'Notice  of  the  Hospice  dea  Menages,' 
an  establishment  in  Paris  for  the  aged  in  humble,  but  not  destitute  dr- 
cumstances.  The  institution  has  been  in  operation  for  upwards  ci 
fifty  years.  It  is  self-supporting  in  principle,  securing  the  advantages 
of  a  comfortable  dwelling,  food,  and  fire,  and  a  small  sum  of  pocket- 
money,  with  medical  attendance  in  sickness,  by  the  payment,  oq 
entrance,  of  a  fixed  sum.  The  age  of  admission  is  sixty  years,  and 
upwards.  The  buildings  belong  to  the  munici})ality.  There  are 
large  rooms  for  married  couples,  and  smaller  ones  for  widowers  and 
widows;  the  first  pay  jointly,  on  entering,  128^.,  the  second  class,  64^!, 
or  40/.  for  somewhat  inferior  accommodation. 

Mr.  Charles  Melly  read  a  paper  '  On  Drinking  Fountains,'  which 
was  published  separately,  and  widely  distributed  at  the  meeting.  He 
gave  an  account  of  the  fountains  recently  erected  in  Liverpool,  and 
showed  how  fully  they  had  been  appreciated,  and  what  a  want  th^ 
had  supplied. 

On  Friday  also  the  department  sat  in  two  sections.  In  the  first, 
Sir  James  Stephen  presiding,  the  proceedings  commenced  with  the 
reading  of  a  paper  '  On  the  Legislative  K^trictions  afifecting  the 
Manufacture  o^  and  Trade  in.  Paper,*  by  Dr.  John  Watts,  in  which 
he  stated  that  under  the  pressure  of  the  paper  duty,  whilst  the  pro- 
duction of  paper  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  was  every  year  largely 
increasing,  that  of  Great  Britain  showed  no  such  increase,  while  the 
number  of  manufacturers  had  decreased  from  30  to  40  per  cent  in 
the  lost  twenty  years.  The  manufacturer  of  paper  must  not  use  the 
water  or  steam-power  he  employs  for  any  other  purpose.  If  he  be  a 
printer  of  pa|".er-hanging8,  or  of  books,  or  newspapers,  he  must  see 
that  his  two  occupations  are  separated  by  at  least  a  mile,  and  most 
keep  hoi*ses,  carts,  and  porters,  and  pay  tolls  in  consequence ;  he 
must  also  diy,  fold,  wrap,  label,  and  cord  his  goods  at  one  place, 
before  conveying  them  to  the  other,  where  the  pi-ocess  of  manu&c- 
ture  requires  all  this  to  be  undone  again.  Then  the  goods  must  not 
be  removed  from  the  paper  mill  to  the  manufactory  until  the  Excij*- 
man  has  had  twelve  hours'  notice  to  come  and  weigh  the  paper, 
which  must  be  done  ream  by  ream,  or  parcel  by  parcel,  in  old- 
fashioned  scales,  and  (except  by  favour  of  the  exciseman,  not  quicker 
than  sixty  reams  per  hour),  every  ream  must  be  separately  named 
and  marked  with  weight  and  progressive  number,  and  entei^  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government  The  tax  must 
be  paid  every  six  weeks.  These  processes  ruin  the  small  manu£ic- 
turer,  and  increase  the  cost  of  production  as  much  as  the  dutj, 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  is  enormous — 
on  linen  rags  about  100  per  cent,  on  cotton  nearly  200,  and  on  straw, 
from  wb\c\\  a  Wgja  c^uantity  of  paper  is  now  made,  600  per  cent 
Dr.  WatlB  pom\«dL  ou\.,  i^cooi  ^^  ^tvsKsssa  exemptions  which  the 
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GoYemment  had  been  forced  to  make,  the  untenableness  of  their 
position,  these  exemptions  having  been  made  on  the  ground  that  the 
existing  regulations  operated  injuriously  to  trade,  while  those  that 
remained  were  operating  still  more  injuriously.  He  also  pointed 
oat  its  effects  on  cheap  literature.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
Mr.  Henry  Bohn  contended  that  the  removal  of  duty  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  Government,  no  benefit  to  the  trade,  and  none  what- 
ever to  the  reading  community,  because  it  would  lead  to  competition, 
which  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  value  of  good  paper, 
and  would  not  lessen  the  price  of  paper  or  publications.  The  great 
obstacle  to  the  lesseniniir  of  the  price  of  paper  was  the  limitation  of 
£Eibric — ^linen  rags,  with  cotton  mixed  ;  straw  paper  could  not  be  used 
for  good  books,  but  it  might  do  for  newspajiers,  which  were  wanted 
for  only  a  day.  If  the  duty  were  taken  of]^  he  would  lose  500Z.  a 
year,  and  have  paper  dearer  instead  of  cheaper. 

Mr.  A.  Leigh  ton  replied  to  Mr.  Bohn,  and  mentioned  that  Messrs. 
Chambers  had  declared  that  the  paper  duty  had  compelled  them  to 
stop  the  publication  of  their  Miscellany. 

Mr.  Templar  said  that  the  money  at  present  paid  by  newspaper 
proprietors  in  the  shape  of  duty  might  be  appropriated  in  improving 
the  contents  of  the  papers  themselves. 

Mr.  Cassell  opposed  the  continuance  of  the  duty.  The  addition  of 
five  per  cent  to  it  some  years  back  stopped  one  hundred  mills,  and  the 
increase  had  to  be  paid  out  of  profits,  for  it  could  not  be  added  to  the 
price  of  paper ;  and  it  made  to  him  a  difference  of  400/.  per  annum. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  working  classes  ;  and 
the  Educator ,  devoted  to  lessons,  circulated  200,000  in  weekly 
numbers  and  monthly  parte,  the  taxation  upon  which  was  7000^.  or 
8000^.  a  year ;  and  if  h6  had  that  money  to  apply  to  educational 
purposes,  he  could,  indeed,  command  the  best  productions  of  the 
best  minds  for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the  people.  There 
being  no  tax  in  America,  the  Americans  came  over  here,  and  could 
afford  to  buy  up  material ;  and  they  could  go  to  the  continental 
markets  and  outbid  the  English  manufacturers,  as  the  Americans 
consumed  three  times  as  much  as  we  did.  Remove  these  imposts, 
and  the  consumption  would  in  a  short  time  double. 

Mr.  Cowan,  as  a  manufacturer,  hoped  the  day  of  their  emancipation 
was  not  far  distant,  although  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  manufacturers 
that  the  duty  should  continue,  and  they  were  about  to  have  a 
meeting  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
But  Lord  Althorpe  said  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
removal  of  the  duty  upon  printed  calicoes  that  the  manufacturers 
themselves  opposed  it.  By  the  continuance  of  the  duty  the  price  of 
common  copy-books  was  enhanced  25  per  cent.  He  produced  two 
continental  periodicals,  which  showed  that  the  manufacture  of  paper 
had  made  more  rapid  strides  on  the  continent  than  it  had  done  here ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  union  and  energy 
which  the  manufacturers  in  France  and  Germany  had  been  forced  to 
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put  forth.  They  had  uni^estricted  competition,  which  was  not  onlj 
for  the  supply  of  other  countries,  but  also  for  that  of  our  colonies. 
We  were  cut  out  of  our  colonial  markets  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  charges  inflicted  by  excise  regulations.  The  clerking, 
printing,  and  numbering,  dating,  &c.,  were  an  enormous  tax,  and  had 
the  effect  of  excluding  our  manufacturers  entirely  firom  the  markets 
of  South  America  and  of  our  colonies. 

Mr.  T.  £.  Smithies  said  he  published  the  British  Workman.  Last 
year  he  was  2000/.  or  3000^.  out  of  pocket ;  had  it  not  been  for  the 
paper  duty  he  should  at  all  events  have  been  clear,  if  not  a  little  in 
pocket ;  but  if  he  had  had  the  amount  paid  for  paper  duty,  he  might 
have  done  a  great  deal  more  good,  and  reached  thousands  more  of  the 
working  classes.  He  sent  out  specimen  copies  to  all  dhctricta  wliere 
the  paper  had  not  yet  reached,  and  in  1857  spent  200/L  or  300/.  in 
postage.  Everything  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  this 
work  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  removed.  We  might  learn  an  im- 
portant lesson  from  one  of  our  colonies.  In  Canada,  the  whole  amount 
he  named  as  spent  in  postage  might  luive  been  saved,  for  there 
periodicals  bearing  on  education,  on  agriculture,  and  on  temperance, 
were  circulated  free  of  postage.  The  removal  of  the  duty  would  do 
much  to  improve  the  tastes  of  the  people.  He  found  that  the  poor 
could  appeciate  a  picture,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  spend,  instead  of 
20^.  or  25Z.,  upon  the  first  page  of  the  Workman,  40Z.  or  50^.  if  neces- 
sary. He  had  great  faith  in  good  pictures;  and  what  was  worth 
doing  was  worth  doing  well.  He  could  speak  from  experience  that 
the  working  classes,  agricultural  labourers,  and  rough  men,  whom  we 
thought  had  no  taste,  were  now  cutting  out  the  illustrations  and 
pasting  them  on  their  walls,  and  they  were  thereby  becoming  educate<L 
Although  papers  might  not  be  bought  for  much  less  than  at  preseut, 
the  removal  of  the  paper  duty  would  do  much  to  promote  education. 
The  paper  for  journals  was  dried  at  the  manufactory,  and  aflerwards 
damped  at  the  printing-office  ;  but  if  the  duty  were  removed,  it  might 
be  taken  from  one  place  to  the  other  in  its  damp  state. 

Mr.  Henry  Brown,  Mayor  of  Bradford,  moved,  and  the  Rev.  G. 
Cumock  seconded,  *  That  the  legislative  restriction  affectiug  the 
manufacture  of,  and  the  trade  in,  paper,  are  injurious  to  the  pix)gre8s 
of  education,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.' 

Mr.  Bohn  said  he  was  as  much  the  advocate  of  the  working  man  as 
any  one  ;  but  he  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 
The  resolution  was  carried  with  one  dissenting  voice. 
Mr.  John  Frearson  read  a  paper  on  *  the  Relation  between  Em- 
ployers and  Employed,'  in  which  he  showed  that  as  their  de{»endence 
was  mutual,  so   their  interests  were  identical.      He  advocated  the 
principle  of  co-operation,  and  suggested  that  a  firm  should  allow  the 
whole  of  its  servants  to  take  shares  in  its  capital  to  the  extent  of 
their  savings,  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  supplying  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  a  fair  price,  their  individual  and  social  necessities, 
— such  as  food,  clothing,  houses,  and  education. 
The  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke  read  a  paper  on  'Penny  Banks,'  in 
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^Licli  he  showed  that  these  institutions  were  a  necessary  supplement 
to  savings  banks,  reaching  a  lower  and  wider  class  of  the  community. 
The  same  subjedt  is  enlarged  upon  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Akroyd, 
printed  at  page  648. 

Mr.  E.  T.Wakefield  contributed  a  paper  *  On  Savings  Banks.' 
He  dwelt  on  the  extensive  defalcations  which  had  taken  place^ 
especially  from  1846  to  1 851,  on  the  diminution  of  public  con- 
fidence caused  thereby,  and  on  what  he  considered  the  defective 
administration  of  these  institutions.  The  remedy  he  proposed  was 
a  system  of  Government  inspection  sufficiently  stiingent  to  justify 
the  State  in  guaranteeing  the  repayment  of  all  funds  invested  in 
savings  banka 

Dr.  Ogle,  on  Provident  Dispensaries,  stated  that  the  facts  on 
which  his  observations  were  founded  had  been  obtained  from  the 
reports  of  twelve  institutions,  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  He  entered  into  the  details  of  the  working  of  the 
Coventry  Provident  Dispensary,  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
best  regulated  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hartshorne  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
giving  the  details  of  a  provident  dispensary  established  in  the  town 
of  Northampton  in  1846,  the  judicious  management  of  which  has 
conferred  great  benefits  on  a  class  most  deserving  of  encouragement, 
— the  provident  poor.  In  1849,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of 
cholera,  the  institution  was  opened  to  all  applications  by  artisans, 
labourers,  and  working  persons  with  theii*  wives  and  children,  suffer- 
ing from  attacks  of  the  disease  or  its  more  mitigated  forms  ;  and  the 
payment  of  five  shillings,  previously  enforced  from  all  parties  seeking 
admission  into  the  dispensary  while  suffering  from  illness,  was  not 
demanded.  Independently  of  305  cases  attended  of  persons  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Hoyal  Victoria  Dispensary,  more  than  900  visits  were 
officially  paid  by  the  medical  staff ;  whilst  in  three  months  800  new 
members  were  admitted.  The  whole  number  of  cases  treated  during 
the  twelve  mouths  amounted  to  8085,  besides  1 33  midwifery  cases. 
Mr.  Hartshorne  said  that  the  claims  of  these  institutions  could  not 
be  too  strongly  urged  ;  by  their  means  the  best  medical  aid  could  be 
obtained  by  the  poor  without  any  considerable  outlay.  The  system 
of  contributions  by  free  members  encouraged  in  them  habits  of  pro- 
vident forethought,  and  raised  a  feeling  of  independence,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  felt  they  had  the  assistance  and  support  of  their 
more  fortunate  brethren 

The  Rev.  A.  Wallace  read  a  paper  '  On  the  Social  Causes  of 
Insanity,*  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  artificial  style  of  living  which 
prevailed  at  the  present  day  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
mental  disorder.  Luxury  and  the  display  of  wealth  led  to  ruinous 
expenditure,  and  overtrading  and  speculation  were  resorted  to  in  con- 
sequence. Each  recurring  commercial  crisis  sent  a  number  of  the 
victims  of  this  folly  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  In  the  haste  to  be  rich, 
men  overtaxed  their  mental  and  bodily  energies,  and  madness  was  a 
frequent  result  Drunkenness  was  another  fruitful  c&.\x«i&  ot  \&a9»\SN:^^ 
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and  to  this  one-fourth  of  the  lunatics  in  the  kingdom  owed  their  Ion 
of  reason.  The  depressing  influences  of  poverty  and  privation  also 
showed  their  results  in  the  great  number  of  pauper  lunatics  to  be 
found  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jones  in  a  paper  *  On  the  Use  of  Climbing  Boys  in 
Sweeping  Chimneys,'  drew  attention  to  the  contravention  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  in  ascend- 
ing or  descending  flues.  Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  prac- 
tice in  London  entirely  disappeared ;  but  in  many  of  the  midland  and 
northern  counties  it  is  still  rife.  Young  children  are  still  in  request 
for  the  purpose,  bargained  for  between  parents  and  master  sweeps^ 
bought  and  sold,  considered  the  more  valuable  the  more  tender  their 
age.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  secretary  to  a  society  for  the  suppression  of 
this  lawless  and  iniquitous  practice,  stated  that  there  were  about  4000 
children  in  England  and  Wales  needlessly,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
l&w,  subjected  to  the  dismal  drudgery  of  climbing  chimneys. 


The  section  specially  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  decimal  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  was  presided  over  by  Lord 
Brougham.  Tlie  subject  attracted  a  large  and  attentive  audience ; 
and  though  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  print  any  of  the  papers 
read  before  it  in  full,  it  is  hoped  that  a  selection  fh)m  them  may 
be  published  by  the  International  Association. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  business  of  the  section  : — 

I.  Mr.  William  Brown,  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire,  showed  the  great 
trouble,  inconvenience,  and  loss  of  time  produced  by  the  established 
system  of  money,  observing  that  if  a  decimal  coinage  were  sul)stituted 
for  it,  compound  arithmetic  would  be  superseded,  and  all  calculatioDB 
of  accounts  exceedingly  simplified. 

II.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  vice-president  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
gave  an  account  of  the  origin,  plans,  and  objects  of  the  IntematioDsl 
Association,  a  task  for  which  he  was  singularly  qualified  from  having 
been  one  of  its  original  founders,  and  uniformly  a  member  of  its 
council. 

III.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Barrett,  M.  A.,  of  North  Cheam,  Surrey,  ex- 
plained the  advantages  of  the  Metrical  System  of  measures,  weights, 
and  coins,  in  reference  to  education,  and  stated,  as  the  result  of  his 
own  observation,  that  the  adoption  of  this  system  in  the  Biitish  Islands 
would  be  a  saving  of  time  in  the  instruction  of  boys  amounting 
certainly  to  more  than  a  year,  perhaps  almost  to  two  years. 

IV.  Mr.  Teffl,  Art  Commissioner  from  Rhode  Island,  United 
States,  having  noticed  the  obstacles  to  commerce,  and  the  perplexities 
to  travellers  produced  by  a  variety  of  monetary  systems,  projwsed  that 
a  gold  coin,  equal  to  the  new  five-fi^nc  piece  now  current  in  France, 
should  be  the  unit,  and  showed  how,  by  slight  modifications,  the 
coinages  of  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  might  meet  upon 
this  basis.     B.e  TeiiOTum^n^'^^  VJcksX  'Osva  <:«vwa.^  >^Q\iLi  be  in  strict 
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unison  with  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metrical  system,  and 
that  the  copper  coins  should  be  identical  in  weight  and  value  with 
those  of  France.* 

V.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby,  Principal  of  Cheltenham  College,  re- 
commended the  franc  and  centime  system  of  coinage,  with  a  gold  coin 
of  I  GO  francs  in  value,  and  entered  into  calculations  to  show  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system. 

VI.  Mr.Theodore  Rathbone  read  a  paper '  On  the  facility  with  which 
an  International  and  Uniform  as  well  as  Decimal  System  of  Measures, 
may  be  introduced  into  this  country  and  rendered  Universal.'  The 
substance  of  his  *  Examination  of  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  reference  to  a  simpler, 
sounder,  and  more  comprehensive  mode  of  proceeding,'  1853  ;  second 
and  third  editions,  with  a  preface  and  postscript,  1854  ;  '  Comparative 
Statement  of  all  the  Plans  proposed,'  1854  ;  and  *  Comments  on  the 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commission,  and  State- 
ment of  Plan  for  accomplishing  the  object  with  the  least  possible 
interference  with  what  now  exists,  and  in  the  most  effectual  and 
comprehensive  manner,  with  the  author's  Evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  Replies  to  the  subsequent  Questions  of  Lord  Overstone,' 
1857,  demonstrated  that  a  decimal  system  of  moneys,  weights,  and 
measures  might  be  most  easily  introduced  into  this  country,  without 
any  one  inconvenient  or  extensive  change  of  any  kind,  and  further 
rendered  practically  international,  and  commensurable  with  those  of 
other  countries. 

I  St.  By  adopting  as  the  basis  in  all  our  Measures  a  familiar  unit, 
universally  intelligible  by  its  name  and  well-established  value, 
rendering  clear  and  evident  the  value  of  all  its  multiples,  &c.,  such 
for  instance,  as  the  pound  weight,  the  penny,  and  the  yard — and 
working  all  calculations  decimally,  that  is,  in  fact,  arithmetically, 
from  these  units  ;  but  without  discarding  any  convenient  larger 
established  designations  for  the  expression  of  large  amounts ;  and, 
2ndly.  By  making  these  measures  exactly  coincide,  as  they  often  do 
already  very  closely,  with  those  of  the  principal  foreign  systems. 
For  instance,  to  make  our  numeration  of  weights  proceed  arithme- 
tically, as  in  the  decimal  system,  instead  of  with  our  present  almost  in- 
tolerably inconvenient  irregularities,  we  have  but  to  state  all  weights 
in  lbs.,  progressing  arithmetically,  and  thus  to  substitute  the  100  lbs. 
and  its  quarter  251b.  for  the  present  cwt  of  112  lb.,  and  its  quarter 
of  28  lb.,  and  the  decimal  system  is  at  once  perfectly  introducedt 
And  if  this  lb.  is  rendered  an  exact  half  kilogramme,  an  advance 


•  Mr.  TeffVs  paper  is  published  in  extenso  in  the  Daily  News  of  November  17th, 
1858  ;  also  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  and  in  a  French  translation. 

t  The  com  trade  have  found  the  delay  of  this  simple  course  of  proceeding  so 
intolerable,  and  productive  of  such  endless  want  of  uniformity,  that,  without  the 
aid  of  the  Legiulature,  they  have  in  several  leading  markets  avreed  upon  its  adop- 
tion, and  to  employ  exclusively  in  future  the  cental,  or  100  lb.  weight,  decimally 
worked  out — that  is,  of  course,  the  decimal  s^Um,  ttiid\^«\\>.  xai\\i« 
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only  from  i.ooo  to  1.102,  all  our  weights  would  not  only  at  once  be- 
come uniform  and  arithmetical  in  this  country,  but  also  international 
and  interchangeable  with  those  of  the  great  metrical  system  rapidly 
extending  over  Europe  and  into  America,  whilst  2000  of  these  lbs. 
or  1000  kilos,  would  be  almost  exactly  our  present  ton,  still  most 
usefully  remaining  our  almost  unchanged  expression  of  large  amounts 
of  weight.  The  same  principle  exactly  as  pointed  out  and  established 
in  the  above-mentioned  pamphlets  applies  similarly  to  our  moneys  of 
account  and  circulation,  taking  the  penny  as  the  basis,  or  lowest 
money  of  account,  and  ascending  and  descending,  and  working  all 
calculations,  decimally,  that  is  arithmetically,  from  this  imit, — coin- 
ciding closely,  and  most  easily,  with  the  European  metrical  system, 
the  franc  or  tenpence,  the  decime  or  penny,  and  the  centime ;  and 
thus  not  at  all  disturbing  the  £  either  as  current  coin  and  stan- 
dard of  value  and  legal  tender,  or,  like  the  ton  in  weights,  for  the 
convenient  expression  and  comparison  of  large  amounts.  Does  it  not 
deserve  attention,  Mr.  Kathbone  asks,  that  although  this  scheme, 
as  appeared  in  his  Evidence  when  under  examination  by  Lord  Over- 
stone,  as  its  author,  seemed  at  first  a  little  startling  to  the  Decimal 
Coinage  Commission,  and  was  then  rather  closely  and  severely  scmti- 
nized,  yet  that  in  Lord  Overstone*s  subsequent  admirable  series  of 
Questions,  so  widely  and  usefully  circulated  by  that  Commission,  this 
exact  course  of  proceeding  in  decimalizing  the  moneys  of  this  countiy 
is  suggested,  if  not  sanctioned,  and  its  comparative  superiority  in  eveiy 
point  of  view  to  any  other  is  ably  and  skilfully  indicated  throughout 

*  If  the  penny  be  taken  as  the  lowest  imit  of  a  decimal  system  of 
accounts,  and  if  all  sums  be  written  down  in  the  number  of  pence 
of  which  they  consist,  will  not  this  afford  a  decimal  system  of  accounts 
which  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with,  and  without  involving  any 
disturbance  of  our  existing  system  of  coinage,  or  changing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  £  sterling,  as  the  great  unit  of  account,  as  the  basis  of 
our  system  of  exchange  with  all  the  world,  and  as  the  great  integer 
by  which  all  our  principal  calculations  and  estimates  of  property  and 
of  obligations  are  made  )*  No.  46  of  the  series  of  Questions  drawn  up 
by  Lord  Oyerstone,  and  presented  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  her  Majesty. 

Such,  Mr.  Rathbone  then  shows,  would  be  the  beautiful  simplicity 
and  perfection  of  this  system  that,  whether  the  quotation  of  prices  was 
per  lb.,  per  10  lbs.,  per  100  lbs.,  or  per  1000  lbs.,  <&c.,  the  same  identical 
figures  would  represent  the  price,  changing  only  in  successive  steps 
the  position  of  the  decimal  point. 

As  to  the  general  standard  .of  value,  or  legal  tender  of  payment, 
Mr.  Hathbone  advocates  the  present  gold  standard  of  this  country, 
both  gold  and  silver  having  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  United  States,  and 
gold  having  been  finally  adopted  there,  as  well  as  by  Great  Britain  ; 
and,  to  render  this  widely-extended  commercial  and  social  standard 
universal,  only  requiring  that  when  there  is  no  premium  on  the  gold 
or  silver  coin  of  any  country  which  has  adopted  the  latter  with  the 
jnetrical   ayBtem — «a  ^t«JiCi^,  i^x  va&\«aRfc— S^^Xsi^  ^xi^atAd  that  the 
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gold  Naix)leon  be  the  legal  tender  of  payment  for  20  francs  instead  of 
this  amount  of  silver  coin,  as  at  present ;  20,  24,  25,  and  50  francs, 
or  tenpenoes,  might  thus  become  respectively  the  values  in  silver  or 
copper  coin  of  the  Na|K)leon,  the  Pound  Sterling,  the  Louis,  or 
Leopold,  and  the  American  Eagle.  With  perfect  interchangeability 
and  exact  commensurability,  allowing  the  per-centage  representing 
the  exchange  where  any  existed,  Mr.  Eathbone  shows  Uiat  each  nation 
might  still  keep  their  accounts  in  the  moneys  and  employ  the  coins 
they  might  each  prefer,  whether  these  moneys  were  dollars  of  5od, 
rubles  of  40^,  florins  of  2od,,  or  francs  of  lod,,  and  wliatever  gold  coin 
were  the  legal  tender. 

Mr.  Rathbone  lastly  called  attention  to  the  demonstrations  in 
the  examples  and  figures  in  his  publications,  that  by  thus  simply 
and  easily  decimalizing,  that  is,  rendering  arithmetical  in  their  pro- 
gression the  moneys  and  weights  alone  of  this  country,  one  figure 
would  do  the  work  of  at  least  three  in  all  calculations  and  figure-work, 
every  child  would  be  enabled  to  calculate  at  a  glance — as  is  everywhere 
the  case  with  a  decimal  system — and  without  any  of  the  great  com- 
plexity and  risk  of  error  of  the  present ;  whilst  a  very  large  addition, 
indeed,  would  thus  at  once  be  made  to  the  time  that  might  be  given 
to  other  important  branches  of  education. 

VIL  Mr.  James  Yates  observed  that,  notwithstanding  the  proposal 
of  various  systems  of  decimal  coinage  for  the  British  dominions,  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  presen- 
tation of  numerous  petitions  to  Parliament,  and  the  production  of 
pamphlets,  essays,  and  speeches  without  end,  no  one  has  hitherto 
attempted  to  bring  into  one  view  the  points  which  require  conside- 
ration, in  order  that  a  good  system  may  be  attained.  To  supply  this 
defect,  and  thus  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  for  future  action,  was  the 
design  of  his  paper. 

1.  First  he  examined  the  question  of  alloy.  He  recommended 
one-tenth  as  the  best  proportion  for  gold  and  silver  coin,  because  this 
proportion  makes  the  coin  harder  and  more  durable,  is  better  suited 
for  reckoning  the  intrinsic  value  of  money  in  a  decimal  system,  and 
IS  conformable  to  the  general  practice  of  foreign  nations. 

2.  Secondly,  in  treating  of  seignorage,  he  maintained  that 
coinage  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  manufacture.  The  public,  for 
whose  convenience  it  is  can-ied  on,  ought  to  pay  both  fcJl*  the  raw 
material  and  for  the  cost  of  minting.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  pay  a  little 
more,  so  that  the  Government  may  be  secure  from  loss.  (Sure  should, 
however,  be  taken  not  only  to  prevent  the  loss  to  the  Government — 
which  would  ensue  if  its  coins  were  too  heavy — but  also  the  tempta- 
tion to  forgeiy,  which  would  arise  if  they  were  too  light  If  this 
principle  were  adopted  there  need  be  no  alarm  about  exporting  or 
melting  the  coin  of  the  realm.  Supposing  the  mint  to  be  judiciously 
conducted  on  the  plan  of  a  manufacture,  the  Government  must 
derive  a  profit  from  every  coin  which  it  issues ;  consequently,  the 
more  it  issues  the  better.  The  exportation  of  coin  will  not  only 
create  a  necessity  for  a  greater  issue,  and  hereby  wiga^co^  ^^  \tR&M^ 
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bat  will  add  somethiDg  to  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  by  difiusing 
its  authorized  money  as  coin  to  be  used  in  other  countries.  If  an 
international  coinage  be  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  it  will  probably 
become  a  most  important  branch  both  of  domestic  industry  and  of 
foreign  commerce. 

3.  He  objected  to  those  writers  who  suggest  the  Remedy  as  a 
method  of  assimilating  the  coinages  of  different  countries. 

4.  Mr.  Yates  related  the  origin  of  the  pound,  or  sovereign,  in  the 
year  1816,  showing  that  it  was  adopted  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  suited  to  the  large  payments  made  in  England.  He  thought  that 
regard  ought  to  be  had  rather  to  the  immense  multitude  of  smaller 
payments,  and  that  with  this  view  a  unit  not  higher  than  lodL  was 
far  better  suited  to  the  necessities  both  of  the  British  Islands  and  of 
all  other  countries.  He  also  asserted  that  the  present  English  unit 
is  but  ill  adapted  even  for  reckoning  large  amounts. 

5.  He  showed  that  the  fundamental  question  of  the  standard  of 
value  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  unit  He  observed 
that  many  of  the  most  eminent  English  writers,  from  Mr.  Locke  to 
Lord  Brougham,  have  recommended  the  silver  standard.  By  adopting 
this  standard,  which  Lord  Liverpool  had  unfortunately  rejected,  we 
should  conform  to  the  practice  of  the  world  at  large,  and  should 
secure  the  essential  quality  of  all  standards,  greater  steadiness  and 
fixity. 

6.  He  thought  two  denominations  in  general  sufficient,  and  far 
more  convenient  in  ordinary  practice  than  three  or  four,  being  also 
more  especially  adapted  to  mental  calculations. 

7.  He  further  regarded  any  system  as  intolerable,  and  doomed  to 
fail,  which  had  more  than  two  places  of  decimals,  observing  that  the 
Americans,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Dutch,  in  conscHiucnce  of  having 
adopted  too  high  a  unit,  have  recourse  to  vulgar  fractions,  ^  and  \, 
after  their  two  decimal  places. 

8.  In  considering  the  question, — what  ought  to  be  the  lowest 
coin  1  he  brought  forward  various  facts  and  arguments  to  prove  the 
expediency  of  having  a  coin  equal  to  about  the  tenth  part  of  a 
penny.  From  tlie  fact  that  Belgium,  with  an  industrious  and  orderly 
population  of  6i  millions,  and  with  43  millions  of  single  centimes,  is 
in  want  of  a  still  larger  supply,  he  inferred  that  a  well-governed 
country  ought  to  be  fuiiiished  with  such  coins  in  the  proportion  of 
six  for  every  individual. 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gold  coin,  value  4Z.,  might  with  advantaj::e 
Ikj  the  highest  in  the  scale,  being  exactly  equi-distant  from  the  unit 
with  the  lowest.  It  would  very  seldom  appear  in  circulation,  being 
chiefly  useful  for  deposits  in  banks,  and  transmission  to  distant  places. 
It  would  agree  with  the  old  European  pound,  which  was  a  pound 
weight  of  silver.  It  might  also  be  eligible  for  a  higher  denomination 
than  the  franc,  or  ten-penny,  since  it  is  found  by  experience  that  in 
spite  of  the  prescnption  of  the  pound  sterling  by  law,  persons  go  on 
reckoning  in  shillings,  till  they  reach  about  eighty  sliillings,  and  then 
they  begin  to  reckon  in  a  higher  denomination. 
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10.  He  maintained  that  the  coins  of  erery  country  ought  to 
have  a  simple  relation  to  its  weights.  He  showed  the  application 
of  this  principle  in  facilitating  calculations  and  monetary  transactions 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  preventing  foi*gery  and  fraud. 

11.  He  next  proceeded  to  consider  the  difficulty  which  ariseB 
occasionally,  and  is  now  felt  to  an  alarming  degree,  from  the  excess 
of  gold.  Its  effect  is  in  France  to  cause  an  immense  exportation 
of  silver  coinage,  because  the  gold  coins  of  that  country  are  now 
of  less  value  than  formerly.  The  proper  legal  remedy  would  be  to 
call  in  the  gold  coins  and  to  reissue  them  of  greater  weight.  But 
this  would  occasion  loss  and  embarrassment  to  the  government.  The 
celebrated  Michel  Chevalier  recommends  the  plan,  originally  brought 
forward  by  M.  B^renger,  but  rejected  by  the  majority  of  hisx;o-com- 
missioners,  who  invented  the  franc  and  centime  system,  viz.,  that  the 
gold  pieces  should  weigh,  as  the  silver  and  copper  pieces  do,  i,  2,  5,  or 
some  other  decimal  number  of  grammes.  They  would  then  circulate 
all  over  the  world,  varying  in  value  according  to  the  market  price  of 
gold. 

12.  He  referred  to  the  point  of  historical  associations,  merely 
because  it  has  been  insisted  on  by  the  advocates  of  the  pound  and 
mil  scheme.  He  claimed  nothing  on  this  ground  for  the  franc 
and  centime,  but  showed  that  the  case  of  the  pound  is  quite  as  bad, 
the  time  of  its  introduction  being  the  most  disgraceful  and  disastrous 
in  recent  British  history. 

1 3.  In  reference  to  the  international  principle,  he  inquired,  '  It 
being  admitted  that  the  inconvenience  would  be  intolerable  if 
different  coinages  were  used  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mersey, 
or  even  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Irish  Sea,  why  should  we  not 
aim  at  uniformity  on  both  sides  of  the  British  Channel,  and  even  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  V 

14.  Lastly,  he  considered  an  international  bank  as  an  appropriate 
appendage  to  an  international  coinage.  He  advanced  this  view 
not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Sealy, 
who  has  fully  explained  it  in  his  able  treatise  just  published  *  On 
Coins,  Currency,  and  Banking.'  A  bank  of  this  kind  existed  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  at  Amsterdam,  and  enjoyed  unlimited  con- 
fidence. Supposing  such  a  bank  to  be  established  in  any  great  centre 
of  commerce,  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  world  might  deposit  their 
gold  and  silver  in  it,  and  by  keeping  a  debtor  and  creditor  account, 
might  receive  and  pay  money  without  risk,  without  carriage,  without 
insurance,  and  without  exchange. 

*  I  have  thus  endeavoured,'  said  Mr.  Yates,  in  conclusion,  *  to  bring 
under  review  all  the  requisites  to  a  good  system  of  decimal  coinage. 
By  these  tests,  as  it  appears  to  me,  must  every  system  be  tried,  which 
is  offered  for  adoption  in  this  or  any  other  country.  I  do  not  wish 
now  to  bring  particular  systems  to  the  trial.  Let  those  who  are 
abler  and  better  judges  than  myself  examine  these  general  principles, 
and  say  whether  they  are  correct  or  erroneous ;  and,  when  a  proper 
code  of  requirements  has  been  fixed,  let  t\ie  ^xmdi  wAtk\^^^^s»sv^ 
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and  centime  system,  and  every  other  proposali  be  brought  to  it  for 
approbation  or  rejection.' 

The  reading  of  these  papers,  with  the  discussion  upon  them,  occu- 
pied more  than  five  hours.  The  international  principle  was  opposed 
as  chimerical  and  impracticable  by  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Lieut-General 
Sir  Charles  Pasley,  and  Mr.  R  R.  Moore.  It  was  ably  and  strenu- 
ously defended  by  Mr.  Theodore  Kathbone  and  Professor  Hennessy. 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  great  value  of  the  Preliminary  Report 
presented  by  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commission,  of  which  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  is  chairman ;  and  especially  on  the  importance  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Tite,  MP.  for  Bath,  stated,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in 
various  works  which  he  had  executed  on  the  Continent,  that  the 
practical  advantages  of  the  Metrical  System  are  great  almost  beyond 
conception. 

Mr.  M'Cann,  Mi  P.  for  Drogheda,  announced  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  diy 
meaHure. 

Mr.  Philip  Kathbone,  local  secretary,  stated  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  changing  English  accounts  into  the  monetary  scale  of  nations 
using  the  decimal  system,  and  that  this  process,  by  enabling  him 
to  use  logarithms,  not  only  effected  a  saving  of  three-fourths  of 
the  time  in  computation,  but  afforded  the  best  security  against  mis- 
takes. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  sentiment  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  and  those  who  recommend  an 
international  system,  compnsing  measures,  weights,  and  coins,  the 
section  was  unanimous  in  one  respect,  in  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
towards  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
for  the  opportunity  so  liberally  afforded  of  discussing  the  question. 
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